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COURSING, 


T= innate love of sport, so cha- 
racteristic of the Englishman, is 
ever seeking new channels in which 
to develop itself. For the proof of 
this it is not necessary to turn to the 
teeming columns of our sporting 
newspapers. One cannot walk far 
in the outskirts of our large towns, 
or even villages, without having evi- 
dence of the muscular tone of the 
age thrust upon them. In _ the 
manly games of cricket, football, 
bowling, curling, quoits, &c., not to 
speak of the more gentle and capti- 
vating one of croquet, a vast deal 
of the superfluous energy of the rising 
generation is thrown off. But while 
the denizens of towns and cities 
eagerly pursue such pleasure as is to 
be derived from that class of sport 
which is within their reach, it is 
undeniable that the more ancient and 
noble sports of the field have not 
bated one particle of their popularity. 
The crack of the deer-stalker’s rifle 
still wakes the echoes of the glens 
and mountains in the Highlands of 
Scotland. The votaries ‘of Isaak 
Walton swarm over the length and 
breadth of the land. The merry 
music of the otter-hound has not lost 
its power to charm his admirer from 
the couch long before the belle of the 
season has sought her repose, giddy 
with the frivolities of my Lady 
Frizzletop’s fashionable ball. The 
increasing wealth of our mercantile 
classes has largely recruited the ranks 
of those who delight in the chase. 
The racecourse, notwithstanding all 


the dark clouds that have gathered 
about it, threatening to engulph its | 
votaries in moral as well as social 
and pecuniary ruin, is still as attractive 
as ever. It is not enough that ‘the 
spider and the fly” is being enacted 
in a greater or less degree at every 
race meeting in the kingdom, that 
horses are systematically, and some- 
times for years, run #o¢ to win, that 
jockeys are encouraged by their nod/e 
employers to disregard the injunc- 
tions of the starter, and get well away 
in the ‘half-mile scurrys that are far 
too common : indeed, that everything 
that ingenuity, cunning, and rascality 
can devise, is put in operation to 
rob the confiding Briton of his odd 
sovereigns. All this we say has no 
deterrent effect. Year by year the 
ranks are recruited. A familiar 
face disappears from the scene, but 
there is ever one ready to replace it ; 
and so, notwithstanding all that has 
been written of the decadence of the 
turf, it~ still exists, a greater power 
for good or for evil than ever. 

But in addition to all these, and 
many others not enumerated, there is 
a sport that is yearly bulking more 
and more in the public eye, and which, 
I am glad to say, is conducted with an 
honesty and freedom from trickery 
that must continue to commend it to 
those who love sport for the pleasure 
and health it brings. Coursing will 
never, for the great body of the 
people, offer the attraction of racing; 
nor is it desirable it should. Prose- 
cuted, as it often is, in an enclosed 
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country, the presence of a mob of foot 
people, much more so a crowd of 
horsemen, would do incalculable da- 
mage to crops and fences, cause dis- 
satisfaction among tenant-farmers, 
and thereby prevent, or, at all events, 
curtail, the facilities that at present 
abound to the genuine lover of the 
leash. A few years ago public cours- 
ing was confined to a very limited 
number of clubs, but such has been 
its rapid extension that during the 
season of 1867-8 not fewer than 269 
public meetings were recorded in the 
Calendar, at which (including matches) 
748 stakes were decided. If we take 
the low average of 16 entries for each 
stake, at say 4 sovs. each, we have 
11,968 competitors contending for 
entry-moneys alone, not to speak of 
the many valuable prizes that are an- 
nually offered at a number of the 
principal meetings, amounting in the 
aggregate to £47,872. It will readily 
be admitted that an institution which 
flourishes amongst us to the extent 
that these figures indicate is de- 
serving of a passing notice ; and to 
give the tyro a notion of its nature, 
the laws which govern it, and when, 
where, and how to see it to the 
best advantage, is the object of this 
paper. 

In the limits of a short article it 
would be utterly impossible to enter 
upon the breeding, rearing, and train- 
ing of the greyhound. That subject is 
of too vast and complicated a nature 
to exhaust, or even give a faint idea 
of, within the brief space at my dis- 
posal. Should any one seek for in- 
formation on this point let me refer 
him to that admirable work, The Grey- 
hound, compiled by “ Stonehenge,” 
and summarized in his equally popu- 
lar Manual of British Rural Sports. 
There all that is known on the sub- 
ject will be found detailed in a plain 
and comprehensive manner, and the 
reader may rest assured that in every 
essential particular the advice given 
is the result of long and intelligent 


practical acquaintance with the de- 
tails of which it treats. 
The antiquity of coursing is es- 


tablished beyond all doubt. The | 
ancient method with nets and hounds — 


is detailed in the classic pages of 


Xenophon, while Arrian, who wrote / 


in the second century of the Christian 
era, describes the present system as 


first in use among the Gauls, It is © 


certainly very remarkable that this 


ancient writer should, in his interest- © 
ing treatise, on the sport give details © 
of the method then used in conduct- © 


ing it, which we might copy faith- 
fully, and set forth as the modern 
practice. 

That the greyhound, or gazehound, 
as it was originally called, from the 
fact of its pursuing its prey by sight, 
should have ever been a favourite 
with all who have an eye for the 
beautiful, appears only natural. In 
shape he combines the utmost ele- 
gance with a wonderful degree of 
strength. His thighs are perfect 
models of muscular power, and the 
rate at which he is able to propel him- 
self when in pursuit of his prey cannot 
be less than the speed attained by the 
fastest race-horse. 

The modern practice of public 
coursing dates back to the time of 
Charles I., during whose reign several 
public matches are recorded. Pre- 
vious to this the sport was pursued 
in private, and so popular was it, es- 
pecially among the fair sex, that her 
greyhound was considered as essen- 
tial a part of a ladies’ equipment as 
her hawk. It is related of the wife 
of Robert Bruce, when a prisoner to 
Edward L., A.D. 1304, that she had 
‘‘three men and three women servants, 
three greyhounds, plenty of game and 
fish, and the fairest house in the 
manor; also a foot-boy, sober, and not 
riotous, to make her bed.” 

Private coursing, it may be re- 
marked, has now become almost ex- 
tinct. The facilities offered of easy 
transit to any part of the kingdom 
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has given so many opportunities of 
contending in public stakes, that few 
people care for running their dogs 
more in private than is necessary to 
initiate them, or try their form before 
starting for an important engagement. 
It is true the fate of cast-offs is still to 
supply the pot, and in this, by con- 
stant practice, the greyhound acquires 
a high degree of perfection, in time 
learning to use .his nose, wear his 
game, and nurse his powers, so that 
it rarely escapes him. But as this is 
not coursing, we will content our- 
selves with a brief description of the 
method adopted at public meetings. 
In the first place good ground is 
essential. It is not necessary that it 
should be open, but if enclosed, the 
fields should not be less than twelve 
acres. Even this, most coursers 
would consider too small, and cer- 
tainly it is desirable to have them as 
large as possible, but we have seen 
good meetings, and these brought off 
with not more than the average 
amount of chance, held over a country 
where few fields exceeded our mini- 
mum. The ground selected, the 
beaters (of whom there should not be 
fewer than eight, or, unless under ex- 
ceptional circumstances, more than 
twelve on foot, with a horseman on 
each flank) take up their position in 
a line, at distances that should never 
exceed ten yards, for even as close as 
this a hare will frequently lie so deep, 
taking advantage of any roughness in 
the ground, that there is great danger 
of her being passed over. The word 
being given, the slipper places him- 
self ten yards in front of the centre o 
the line, and the whole move off at a 
slow pace. To beat the ground pro- 
perly, it is necessary that the men 
keep well in line, and, above all, zse 
their eyes. This injunction is often 
disregarded, the men rather trusting 
to walk the game up, and the con- 
Sequence is that we frequently see 
hares stealing away from ground that 
has just been gone over by the beaters. 


When a hare is found in her form, 
the beater sings out ‘‘so-hoe,” the 
slipper comes smartly up, and a seg- 
ment of a circle is formed by the men 
nearest, so as to drive her in which- 
ever direction the judge may think 
the best course can be obtained. 
The duty of the slipper now comes 
into play, and that his functions are 
important will be apparent when we 
state that it is infinitely more difficult 
to get a good slipper than it is to get 
a good judge. He must be a man of 
strong constitution, capable of endur- 
ing great fatigue; for, however others 
may skulk, he must, in an open 
country, be always on the move, the 
pace as a rule three miles an hour, and 
the length of day averaging abouteight 
hours ; add to which, he has pro- 
bably four or five miles to walk both to 
and from the place of meet. Then he 
must be aman of sound judgment, 
great patience, and possessed of agi- 
lity sufficient to enable him to get 


_rapidly behind his hare. Along with 


all this, integrity, as essential as in a 
judge—for if a slipper is inclined to 
play the rogue, there are tricks in the 
trade that may enable him to give one 
dog an immense advantage over an- 
other. In modern times, no man has 
possessed all these qualifications in a 
higher degree, or enjoyed more uni- 
versal confidence, than the celebrated 
Tom Raper, who, taking everything 
into consideration, is perhaps the 
ablest man that ever handled the 
leash. I know of no finer treat in the 
whole range of the sport than may be 
witnessed on the plainsof Altcar, where, 
from the hare having no natural home 
to go to, she will sometimes run in 
circles so as to render a fair slip 
almost impossible, and yet, with an 
agility and tact delightful to witness, 
Tom is quickly behind her, forces 
her on a straight course, and rarely 
fails to make his slip. 

The nature of the ground must reg- 
ulate the length of law which the 
hare receives, If it is an open cham- 
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paign country, with the hare heading 
for cover, she may be allowed eighty 
yards of a start. I have even at 
Altcar seen as much as one hundred 
given rather than loose a slip. In an 
enclosed country, or where the ground 
undulates, forty yards is often suffi- 
cient. Care should be taken that the 
hare cannot reach a fence before being 
used, as in that case the dog first up 
would, in all probability, from getting 
the smeuse, obtain a decided advan- 
tage, which his opponent, although 
equally good, might not be able to 
counterbalance. It is also desirable 
that the slips should as nearly as pos- 
sible be of one uniform length. 

At the back-end «f the season, 
when field operations are well ad- 
vanced, the hare. seeks; the plough, 
where no truce test of merit can be 
obtained between dogs, and it is usual 
at all well-regulated meetings to drive 
her from the fallow to grass or 
stubble land. Turnips likewise form 
a favourite shelter for the hare, and 
the method resorted to in drawing is 
to place the slipper in the grass 
field, under cover of the hedge, 
the beaters taking up their position 
on the plough, or in the turnips, 
as formerly detailed. There should, 
however, never be less than two horse- 
men on each flank, and the moment 
the hare is started the leading horse- 
man on both sides should gallop off 
with her, keeping their horses’ heads 
in line with the hare, never by any 
chance heading her, and taking care 
not to fall behind. Should the hare 
endeavour to break across, the rider 
should be careful to gallop with her, 
and not a¢ her, as is too often seen ; 
by wearing her she will generally go 
right again, but if an attempt is made 
to come to close quarters with her she 
is sure to get the best of it. The 
second horseman on each side should 
keep twenty yards behind the first, so 
that if the hare doubles back he may 
be ready to start her on her course 
again, Should the leading horsemen 


make no mistake, this will not often 
happen ; but, as a rule, so little do 
the parties who undertake this duty 
appreciate its importance that at very 
few meetings indeed do we see the 
beating conducted in a praiseworthy 
manner. 

I have described the slipper and 
his duties ; perhaps I should explain 
the formation of the slips. Of these 
there are a great many varieties, from 
the old-fashioned crane-billed make 
to the modern spring, so effectively 
used by Raper. This is rapidly 
superseding all others, and for 
smoothness of delivery is very near 


perfection. They have also the great 
advantage of being quickly put 
together, The ends of the couples 


are made of flexible steel, pierced 
with a hole, through which a pin 
passes, and is held down by a spring. 
To the spring is attached a piece of 
strong whipcord, carried up through 
a leather tube, and strapped on to the 
wrist. The tube has a wooden 
handle, which the slipper grasps 
until he wishes to deliver his dogs : 
when he lets it go, the strain comes 
on the cord, pulls the spring, and 
the couples being loosed the dogs are 
released. A good slipper is careful 
to see that his dogs are both on their 
stride and in equally good line and 
view of their hare at the moment of 
delivery. 

And now a few words about the 
judge. At one time this functionary 
had a large discretionary power in 
his hands. He set up a standard of 
his own, by which he decided upon 
the merits of the competitors, and 
nothing was more tantalizing to an 
owner than to find that those points 
which were most esteemed by one 
tryer, had a subordinate place in the 
opinion of another. There were 
various sets of rules promulgated for 
the guidance of judges, but as there 
was no tribunal to enforce these, they 
had it very much their own way, and 
could always find some excuse for 
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the principle upon which they decided. 
Mr. Nightingale, a gentleman of un- 
doubted probity and honour, and 
whose popularity as a judge was 
unequalled, until failing health com- 
pelled him to retire, some twelve 
years ago, exercised his own judg- 
ment on the one uniform principle of 
finding out the best greyhound. He 
had a mortal dislike to stumbling, 
and could never be got to make 
allowance for a dog falling. In the 
hands of such a man justice was 
equally administered, but the rapid 
spread of the sport at length forced 
upon coursers the necessity of having 
certain recognized laws laid down, 
not only for the guidance of judges, 
but for the general conducting of 
public meetings. 
National Coursing Club was formed, 
with the Earl of Sefton as its Presi- 
dent. Its first duty was to settle 
the difficulty mentioned above, and 
in this they have been very successful, 
the code of rules promulgated by 
them having been rapidly recognized 
and adopted at every public meeting 
in the kingdom. They sit twice a 
year as a court of appeal, to which 
any question relating to the sport may 
be carried for a decision. 

As it is necessary, in order to 
understand the principle of coursing, 
that the value of the various points 
which may be made should be defined, 
I will enumerate them as briefly as 
possible. 

1st.—Sfeed, which is to be esti- 
mated as one, two, or three points, 
according to the degree of superiority 
shown. When a dog in a straight 
run outstrips his opponent to the 
hare a distance of fifteen lengths 
(about 25 yards), he has three points 
awarded him. Also if the hare de- 
cidedly bears from him, and he, by 
superior pace, goes first up on the 
outer circle, in which case three 
points are to be scored. It occa- 
sionally happens that a dog is hung 
in slips, or through some fault not 


Accordingly, the - 


his own gets badly away, in which 
case should he pass his opponent and 
make the first turn, he is to receive 
three points for it. In this rule there 
is a provision for a dog starting 
slow and_ afterwards outstripping 
his opponent being awarded three 


points, but the justice of this I 
never could see. It may be his mis- 
fortune that he is not a quick 


beginner, but why a judge should 
have the option of giving him a point 
of merit for being a slow one seems 
to me absurd. Where one greyhound 
shows pace over another, and the 
hare bears from the fast one to the 
slower, who makes the turn, a point 
is to be scored to the fast dog for the 
pace shown, and one to his opponent 
for the turn. If a slight lead only is 
gained, a point to be scored for the 
speed, but the speed and the turn to 
be estimated separately. 

2nd.—The cote, which counts two, 
or if gained when a dog is running 
the outer circle, three points, is where 
two greyhoundsstart equal fromaturn, 
and the dog which made the last by 
superior speed outruns his antagonist, 
and makes the next turn or wrench. 

3rd.—The go-bye is where a dog 
starts a clear length behind his oppo- 
nent, and yet passes him a clear length 
in a straight run, for which two points 
are to be scored; or if gained on the 
outer circle, three. 

4th.—The /urn is where the hare is 
brought round at an angle of 45 deg. 
from her previous line, for which one 
point is to be scored. 

5th.— The wrench is where the 
hare is merely bent from her line, for 
which half a point is to be scored. 

6th.—The 4z7/, for which, if a good 
one, two points are allowed ; but the 
judge must estimate its value, and in 
certain cases the dog is entitled to no — 
credit whatever. 

7th.—The ¢rip is where the hare is 
thrown off her legs, or a greyhound 
flecks her, but cannot hold, for which 
he is allowed half a point. 
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- These rules define the value of the 
work that may be done in a course ; 


. but there are certain penalties and 


allowances which it is unnecessary 
for our purpose to specify here. It 
will be seen that speed is most highly 
esteemed, and very properly so, for 
the fast dog quickly reduces the hare 
to the speed of the slower one, thereby 
compelling her to resort to a system 
of rapidly changing her direction, in 
which the clever dog is more likely 
to score points than the fast one. 
The old saying of Lord George Ben- 
tinck, “It is the pace that kills,” is 
as true of greyhounds as it is of 
horses ; and accordingly it is some- 
times advisable not to breed solely 
for pace. In many districts the hares 
are so strong that you must have a 
stout dog, that will run two or three 
courses of a couple of miles each in 
a day, without. being unduly dis- 
tressed. A combination of pace and 
working powers is highly esteemed, 
and towards this end the aim of all 
breeders tends, how often successfully 
may be gathered from the fact that 
although there are probably not fewer 
than two thousand puppies tried every 
season, not more than a score of first- 
class animals could be picked out of 
them. 

It will be seen that while the judge 
has his duties thus clearly defined, 
there is still a little discretionary 
power left in his hands, and if he is 
a judicious man it is right that it 
should be so. Indeed, one sometimes 
wishes that he had more, as it not 
unfrequently happens that a dog who 
has scored every point of merit at 
the beginning of a course becomes 
exhausted, and the hare, being also 
distressed, allows his opponent to 
shift her about so much, that the 
judge, bound as he is to decide upon 
a balance of points, is compelled to 
give his award to the dog who, if left 
to himself, would probably never have 
brought the hare to terms at all. 

At the present moment we have a 


number of painstaking, conscientious 
men acting as judges who, recog- 
nizing that their best interests are pro- 
moted by honesty and _ integrity, 
struggle hard to gain popularity. To 
a stranger it may appear that these 
qualities are sufficient to command 
success, but any one who has even a 
cursory knowledge of the sport must 
know that every day judges give de- 
cisions that to the inexperienced eye 
are not to be reconciled by the laws 
that are laid down for their guidance, 
and, as a consequence, many are 
disgusted with the sport, and give it 
up without caring to inquire the 
reason for such decisions. Had they 
a little patience, or would listen to 
those whose experience entitles them 
to be heard, they would discover that 
in nine cases out of ten they them- 
selves had made the mistake, and the 
judge was right. For strange as it 
may seem, such is the effect of being 
in a different position from the judge 
that frequently a course will appear 
to the spectators on one side of a field 
quite different to what it does to those 
on the opposite side, while the judge, 
riding close up to his dogs, has a 
much more correct view of it than 
either. It is noticed that on level 
ground a judge has the most difficulty 
in giving satisfaction; and I have 
seen as many as five or six decisions 
in a day’s coursing at the Waterloo 
Meeting called in question, when I felt 
assured that in nearly all of them the 
judgewas right. Itwould be endless to 
recall even the more striking instances 
of this deceptiveness of position that 
I can remember; but one is ever 
present in my recollection, where a 
company of about 500 people, stand- 
ing on a railway embankment, and 
looking down upon a couple of dogs 
running at no time 150 yards from 
them, while most of the work was 
done immediately under their eyes, 
were astounded to hear the judge 
decide for the dog that, to their view, 
had appeared not to have the shadow 
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of achance. A reference to those, 


however, who were looking broadside — 


on (the best position, unless you can 
be with the dogs on horseback), justi- 
fied the judge’s decision; and, strange 
as it may appear, in their description 
of the course, exactly in every par- 
ticular inverted the order of running 
as seen by those on the embankment. 
So much for position. 

The judge's duty is to follow closely 
after the dogs, to note carefully the 
work done by each, and when the 
course is finished, to deliver his de- 
cision immediately aloud to the flag- 
steward, who thereupon hoists a red 
or white flag, the dog on the left hand 
in the slips being always on the red 
flag, while the one on the right runs 
under the white. The winning dogs 
in the first round come against each 
other in the second, the highest on 
the card always taking the red flag, 
and so on through the remaining ties 
until the finish. In Ireland it is cus- 
tomary for each dog to wear a collar 
corresponding in colour to the flag 
under which he is running; but this 
is never done in England or Scotland, 
except where two dogs are of the 
same colour, in which case it becomes 
necessary to distinguish them. 

Having thus, I hope, conveyed a 
fair notion of the sport itself, and the 
laws which govern it, nothing more re- 
mains but to point outafewof the more 
famous fields where it may be seen 
to perfection ; and foremost amongst 
these must be placed the Downs of 
Wiltshire and Berkshire. Here many 
meetings are annually held, the cha- 
racter of the running being admit- 
tedly unapproachable. The Down 
hare, as a rule, is not afraid to seek 
her home far from covert; she is 
consequently strong, and tests the 
utmost pace and working powers of 
her pursuers. When started she al- 
most invariably heads for the covert, 
and goes away at such a pace as to 
afford an excellent opportunity for 
the display of speed—that quality 


which we have seen to be the most 
esteemed in the greyhound. But 
while her strength lasts she seldom 
allows the fast greyhound to take 
great liberties with her, and after a 
few dashes he becomes exhausted, 
leaving to the slower one the oppor- 
tunity of snatching the victory out of 
the fire. The courses here are longer 
on the average than anywhere else, 
and I have heard Mr. Warwick com- 
pute that he frequently gallops one 
hundred miles a day after his dogs. 
On the occasion of the great match 
between the Altcar Club versus the 
World, run a few years ago, it was 
calculated that in one day he could 
not have ridden less than one hun- 
dred and thirty miles. At most 
meetings a couple of horses are 
considered sufficient for the judge, 
but here it is necessary to provide 
him with four. It is somewhat re- 
markable that, although the courses 
are thus severe, the dogs are usually 
not distressed in the way we fer- 
quently see them at meetings where 
the running is not so heavy. This 
arises from two causes; first, the elas- 
ticity of the turf; and secondly, the 
fact that from the absence of shingles 
they rarely cut themselves upon it. 

Next to Wiltshire and Berkshire, 
we would be inclined to place Altcar, 
where, through the kindness of the 
Earl of Sefton, the annual contest 
for the Blue Riband of the Leash is 
held. This is, however, as different 
running as it is possible to conceive. 
The ground is all a reclaimed marsh, 
dead level, but dull and heavy-going, 
while, from the numerous ditches that 
intersect and drain it, if a greyhound 
is not particularly clever in skimming 
them (for he must not jump them) 
he need not hope to distinguish him- 
self. Pace, as a rule, is better served 
here than any place I know, and a 
fast dog, if he has the knack of taking 
the ditches in his stride without paus- 
ing to jump them, is almost sure to 
run well forward. 


Coursing. 


Newmarket has long been famous 
as a coursing country, the running 
being principally on stubbles and 
young wheat, and the trials generally 
long, and of the most genuine cha- 
racter. Brigg, in Yorkshire, Brough- 
ham, in Westmoreland, and Border 


~ Union, in Cumberland, are likewise 


especially worthy of mention ; while 
in Scotland the best are Dirleton, 
Carse of Gowrie, Stranraer, and Jed- 
burgh. 

I have never been present at any 
Irish meeting, but I am told that the 
ground Lord Lurgan places at the 
service of his brother coursers is ad- 
mirably adapted for the sport. The 
hares, however, are smaller and much 
lighter in colour than those we have 
on this side the Channel; they con- 
sequently do not go so fast away, but 
what they want in this particular 
they make up for by the wonderful 
cleverness they exhibit, jerking about 
as quickly, and very much in the 
same style as the rabbit. 

Coursing, as a rule, begins at the 
end of September, and goes on, when 
not interrupted by frost, until the end 
of March. Frost is its great enemy, 
and when the winter is severe, not 
only is the coursing itself stopped, 
but it becomes almost an impossibility 
to prepare dogs for their engagements. 
Some idea of the laborious nature of 
the work gone through by one of our 
popular judges may be gathered from 
the fact that Mr. Warwick for several 
years past has judged from too to 
110 days, giving an average of four 
days a week in the saddle during half 
a year! When we think that to ac- 
complish this he has frequently to 
travel two or three nights a week 


from the most opposite parts of the 
country, it will readily be admitted 
that it requires a man of iron con- 
stitution to accomplish it. 

Until very recently, bookmaking 
and heavy speculation were things 
unknown in the sport, but latterly, 
I am sorry to say, the Waterloo Cup 
has offered such attractions to the 
fraternity who live on the folly of 
others, that now as many books are 
opened upon that great event as upon 
some of the important races that an- 
nually come off. I think this is 
to be regretted, as the less encou- 
ragement given to the presence of the 
class I refer to, the greater the chance 
of attracting those whose presence is 
desirable. Although supported by 
many distinguished noblemen, the 
sport is mainly kept up by the middle 
classes and yeomen of the country, 
and with advancing wealth and pros- 
perity I trust to see these rally in 
even greater numbers than at present 
to support it. 

I am aware I have left many things 
unnoticed that would have been pro- 
fitable to have at least alluded to, 
but already I fear I must have ex- 
hausted the patience of those who 
may read this article, and I will con- 
clude with the earnest wish that those 
who do not know the pleasure to be 
derived from a day in the field may 
make a point to attend the first meet- 
ing in their neighbourhood. I can 
assure them that the oftener they go, 
the more anxious they will be not to 
miss an opportuntity, as, above all 
other sports, I firmly believe it grows 
upon you, and takes such hold that 
I have rarely known one who fairly 
started it that could give it up. 
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By ANNIE THOMAS (MRS, PENDER CUDLIP). 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE AWKWARDNESS ABOUT GLENE. 


EFORE the events just recorded 
Cecile had made the proposed 
progress to Redford, together with Mr. 
and Mrs. Hepburn. They had driven 
there comfortably in one of the Glene 
carriages, and they had luncheon 
while there comfortably at one of the 
best hotels. Moreover, the day had 
been fine, and the town comparatively 
full and gay. But the fulness and 
gaiety of an English country town 
seemed as so much gloom, and 
sadness, and vulgarity and pain to 
Cissy after her experiences of the 
bright light Continental life to which 
her heart still clung. The. only thing 
she really appreciated and liked was 
Mr. Hepburn’s kindness in striving 
to make all things pleasant to her. In 
gratitude, and out of a rapidly de- 
veloping regard for the old gentle- 
man who was so fond of her husband, 
Cissy trudged round the streets with- 
out suffering a sign of fatigue to ap- 
pear in either gait or face. Not only 
did she stand in the streets and suffer 
herself to be made to look in at all the 
drapers’ shop-windows, but she al- 
lowed herself to be borne in triumph 
to the reading-room, and the guild- 
hall, and the parish church. All 
these places had a strong local in- 
terest for Mr. Hepburn, and he per- 
mitted himself to indulge in such a 
disquisition on their respective merits 


as only a person supported by an 
equally strong local interest can listen 
to calmly. But Cissy on this occa- 
sion suffered no outward manifesta- 
tion of that which she must have been 
enduring to escape her. | She looked, 
and listened, and lingered, just as 
long as Mr. Hepburn wished her to 
do so. ‘Prolonging my sufferings 
by your abominable suavity, instead 
of assuaging them,” Amelia said, 
angrily, when they got out into the 
street again. When Amelia said this 
Mr. Hepburn had left them for a few 
minutes. He ‘had some trifling 
business to transact in at Martin’s,” 
he said—Martin, the principal jeweller 
in Redford. Amelia at once dreamed 
dreams of more bracelets and rings 
to put upon her person in the seclu- 
sion of Glene. 

“What is the use of his buying any 
more for me?” Mrs. Hepburn asked, 
pettishly ; «I never get what I con- 
sider a fair opportunity of displaying 
things that I have.” 

‘I thought Castlenau was a haunt 
of any number of gorgeous swells.” 

‘So it is,” Amelia replied, slowly, 
“but then——” 

‘*You’re not at Castlenau quite as 
often as you could wish, are you, 
Amelia ?” Cissy interrupted, gaily. 

‘“ Yes, I am,” Amelia said, de- 
cidedly, ‘quite as often as I could 
wish. My first visit there was so 
horribly unpleasant that it’s no wonder 
I don’t care to go again.” 
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“Your first visit—was that the ball 
you wrote to me about when we were 
staying at Penzance ?” 

“Yes; first I had to fight with Mr. 
Hepburn’s senseless prejudices to get 
there. He's tired of balls, and he 
would have me be tired of them too ; 
and when I was allowed to go I was 
encumbered with two of the Misses 
Pottinger. Fancy having a couple 
of old maids foisted upon one in that 
way on such an occasion!” 

“Poor things! I can’t see how 
they could interfere with your plea- 
sure,” Cissy said, with the forbear- 
ance one is apt to feel towards those 
who have only oppressed one’s 
friends. 

“Can't you ; you would if you 
knew Castlenau, that is all I can 
say,” Mrs. Hepburn said, gloomily. 
The remembrance of that ball-night 
was evidently too much for her even 
now. 

“But it seems to me that as the 
inhabitants of Castlenau-—-shall I say 
that as the most difficult demon in 
that aristocratic Inferno ?—must have 
asked them, that the onus of their ap- 
pearance was not on you.” 

“Oh! they would simper and be 
grateful,” Amelia said, her wrath 
rising at the recollection ; ‘‘and really, 
Cissy, it is not becoming of you to 
speak of Lady Ellington as a ‘difficult 
demon.’” 

““Why not? She seems to be diffi- 
cult socially down here, and I know 
she does not exactly bear the reputa- 
tion of an angel in society,” Cissy 
said, as Mr. Hepburn rejoined them ; 
“I wish I had asked you to take my 
watch into Martin’s, Mr. Hep- 
burn,” she added, ‘it is wrong, as 
usual,” 

“I will take it back at once,” Mr. 
Hepburn said, promptly, 

“No, no; I will spare you that 
trouble—I will go myself, and over- 
take you before you get to the ‘ Castle- 
nau Arms.’” Then she turned and 
walked back hurriedly to Martin's, 


and Mr. Hepburn went unwillingly 
with his wife. 

When Mrs. Scorrier went into 
Martin’s shop she saw, lying on the 
counter, a little morocco case of a pe- 
culiar octagon shape, with a cypher 
in silver on the top of it. The aspect 
of this case was so familiar to her 
that she took it up half unconsciously. 

“Mine at home is more worn 
than this,” she was saying to herself, 
when the case fell open and disclosed 
a beautifully painted miniature of a 
very lovely woman. Mrs. Scorrier’s 
hand shook as she moved nearer to 
the light, to examine the painting 
more closely. 

“Where did you get this?” she 
asked, quickly, as she went back to 
the counter. The shopman glanced 
at the object enquired about, and said 
he didn’t know. 

«I ask because it is the likeness 
of a friend who was very dear to me,” 
Cissy went on; “I should feel so much 
obliged to you if you could find out 
whose property it is.” 

The man went away, saying he 
would inquire of Mr. Martin; and 
while he was absent Cissy looked 
again keenly at the case, which was a 
duplicate of a case she had at home, 
containing the portrait of her mother. 
This likeness which she held in her 
hand was of that mother too—to this 
she could have sworn—a likeness, 
taken when her mother was in the 
full bloom and brightness of her 
beautiful youth. How could it have 
come here? Her anxiety on that 
score was soon set at rest. Mr. Martia 
came suavely forward from the ele- 
gant seclusion of a lair in the back- 
ground,from which he could keep his 
eye on the server and the served. 

“That,” he said, politely, and 
slowly bending forward to look at 
the beautiful face that gleamed young 
as ever on the ivory, “that was left 
here just now by Mr. Hepburn—Mr. 
Hepburn, of Glene, the representative 
of one of our oldest county families.” 
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“Oh ! thank you.” Cissy was stag- 

gered now. A new element of per- 
plexity was introduced by this acci- 
dental discovery into her life. What 
connection could there have been in 
former years, in the years when her 
mother was young, and beautiful, and 
happy, as she looked in this portrait, 
between her and Mr. Hepburn? 
Cecile shivered as she walked slowly 
along to the “ Castlenau Arms.” Her 
mother’s had been a life full of 
vicissitudes—she knew that well 
enough. Still it pained her to come 
across this fresh fact concerning her. 
«Perhaps he was her lover,” she 
thought; ‘perhaps he doesn’t even 
know that she is dead. I wonder if 
he knows that I am her daughter?” 
Then a hope flashed across her mind. 
She knew that her mother had, in 
their frequent seasons of poverty, 
sold and pawned jewels and trinkets 
of value. Might she not have parted 
with the miniature in this way ? 
Might not Mr. Hepburn have seen it 
in some shop, and been struck with 
its exceeding beauty as a work of 
art? This was a comforting reflec- 
tion. She nursed it until she reached 
the hotel. 

“« How long you have been, Cissy,” 
Mrs. Hepburn began, complainingly, 
as Cissy entered the room, where Mr. 
Hepburn had caused a sumptuous 
luncheon to be spread. 

“ Have I ?—yes, I believe I have,” 
Cissy said. 

“ Did you go into Martin's shop ?” 
Mr. Hepburn asked; ‘can he get 
your watch ready for us to take with 
us to-day ?” 

‘‘Oh, my watch! I forgot my 
watch,” Cissy said, in some confusion. 
“I got looking at other things.” 

“I never see anything worth look- 
ing at in Martin’s shop,” Amelia said, 
discontentedly ; “two minutes at 
Storr and Mortimer's is better than 
a life-time at Martin's.” 

‘A life-time at Martin's would be 
sad. But I saw something very well 


worth looking at to-day,” Cissy said, 
and then she turned to Mr. Hepburn 
and addressed him eagerly—‘ I saw 
that lovely miniature that you have 
just left to be re-set; what a beau- 
tiful painting it is, and what a lovely 
face.” Her voice shook, as she said 
this, but her embarrassment was 
covered by Mrs. Hepburn’s curiosity. 

‘*What miniature—whose face is 
lovely ?” 

“It is the likeness of a lady I saw 
when I was a mere boy,” Mr. Hepburn 
said. 

‘“Who was she?” Amelia asked, 
abruptly ; and though such ques- 
tioning would have grated on Cissy’s 
taste at any other time, she was glad . 
that Mr. Hepburn was subjected to 
it now. 

There was a pause of a moment 
or two, and then Mr. Hepburn said 
quietly — 

“I do not know her name.” 

‘Not know her name, and yet you 
have treasured her portrait? How 
very extraordinary !” 

Mr. Hepburn went on calmly 
cutting up a chicken, and made no 
reply. ‘I will make him speak,” 
Cissy thought, and then she said 

“Is she dead ?” 

‘The original of that miniature ? 
—oh, yes, she died thirty years ago,” 
Mr. Hepburn replied, so unhesitat- 
ingly, that Cecile Scorrier started. 
Could it be, after all, that she had been 
mistaken, and that the original of 
that lovely miniature had been some 
other than her mother? «JI will not 
tell him now who I thought it was,” 
she said to herself; “it’s no use to 
hawk her name about, and make 
Amelia ten times more suspicious 
than she is already.” But still, though 
she determined to ask no more ques- 
tions, the likeness troubled her, and 
she could not bring herself to believe 
that ‘the original of that miniature 
died thirty years ago.” 

Before they left Redford that day 
Mrs. Hepburn managed to get to 
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Martin’s shop by herself. She was 
well known in that place; accord- 
ingly they gave her the miniature 
without hesitation, when she asked 
“to look at it for a moment.” 

On first glancing her eyes over the 
portrait, Mrs. Hepburn saw a vision- 
ary resemblance in it to some familiar 
face. But whose the familiar face 
was that this one brought before her 
she could not tell. ‘ Where have I 
seen some one with that look,” she 
thought, ‘or is it only a picture she’s 
like? I know the face well.” Then 
she put the little case down again, 
and being less interested in its con- 
tents than Cissy had been, she did 
not, like that lady, immediately walk 
out of the shop, to the bewilderment 
of the shopmen. She bought a 
thimble, and then made an exit that 
was above suspicion. On her way 
home she, by aid of her memory, got 
a clue to the likeness that existed 
between the miniature and some one 
else. She remembered what Arthur 
Scorrier had once said about Cissy 
Vargrave having the same look of 
power as was portrayed in one of the 
Dames Hepburn, who hung in the 
gallery at Glene. The same look 
precisely lived in the eyes, and sat 
upon the brow and firm mouth of the 
miniature on ivory. 

Mrs. Hepburn was able to verify 
the shadowy resemblance sooner than 
she expected when it struck her first. 
On their way home, Mrs. Hepburn 
proposed that the party should not. be 
broken up—that the trio should be 
turned into a quartette ; in other words, 
that Mrs. Scorrier should go on to 
Glene with them, and a request sent 
to Arthur that he should join them at 
dinner. These things were done ; 
and so, quite accidentally, the state 
and stiffness from which she had 
prepared herself to suffer were avoided 
by Cissy on her introduction to Glene. 

After dinner, Amelia volunteered 
to show the house to her guest. 
“The picture gallery is the pride of 


Mr. Hepburn’s heart,” she said, paus. | 
ing midway in the long room, before — 
the portrait of the lady whose resem- | 
blance to his love Arthur Scorrier had — 


discovered. ‘Isn't that a pretty wo- 
man, Cissy ?” 
Very,” Cissy replied, earnestly, 


startled into brevity by a second strong 
chance likeness to her mother. 

‘‘Mr. Scorrier thinks it like you 
about the forehead,” Amelia said, 
carelessly walking on; ‘and I think 
it like the miniature Mr. Hepburn left 
in that shop to-day, don’t you ?” 

“Yes, I do,” Cissy answered. This 
was a revelation to her. She had 
only been struck by the resemblance 
the lady in the gallery bore to her 
mother, as her mother had been in 
the flesh. But it was like the painted 
ivory face too. 

“I'll ask the housekeeper if she 
can tell us who that old lady was. 
Mr. Hepburn would tell me to study 
the branches of the family tree, but 
that is such a tedious business,” 
Amelia said, as they sauntered on. 
“Supposing, after all, Cissy, that it 
should turn out that we are con- 
nected.” 

“The likeness is scarcely strong 
enough to warrant such a supposition 
as that,” Cissy said, quietly. ‘I should 
like to see your family tree——” 

“And the big parchment-roll, on 
which it is written—when all the Hep- 
burns were born, and married, and 
died?” So you shall when our hus- 
bands come out trom the dining-room. 
Mr. Hepburn keeps these important 
particulars under lock and key ; and 
the box where they are kept dwells 
in a hallowed spot, called the Muni- 
ment Room.” 

Mrs. Hepburn affected to speak 


lightly of this fact, but beneath this — 


lightness of hers there was a strong 
under-current of pride and gratifica- 
tion in the glories of the race to 
which she now belonged. ‘When a 
son is born to this house, his name is 
enrolled on the scroll, with all the 
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she con- 
tinued: “that’s the only real plea- 
sure I have to look forward to in life, 
Cissy,” she added, with a burst of 
perverted womanly feeling, ‘I do 
hope to live to see a son of my own 
ruling here.” 

“You forget that your husband 


_ must be dead for your son to rule,” 
_ Cissy said. 


“No, I don’t forget it—I remem- 


_ ber it very well; and I tell you that the 
_ only real pleasure I have to look for- 
_ ward to in life is that a son of my 
_ own may rule here. 


Don’t look as if 
you thought me too wicked to be tole- 
rated, Cissy,” she continued, waxing 
angry ; ‘it’s easy enough for you to 
find the present all-sufficient; you 
didn’t throw yourself away when you 
were too young to’ know what was 
well—you were not buried alive at 
my age.” 

As Mrs. Hepburn spoke, she shed 
a few tears, and the shedding them 
did not improve her appearance. She 
had been wrought upon this day in 
divers ways. For one thing, Cissy 
was looking prettier than Mrs. Hep- 
burn had ever seen her look before. 
For another, that little mystery about 
the miniature, and the greater mystery 
of the likeness it bore both to Dame 
Hepburn and to Cissy, vexed her. 
Moreover, she could not rid herself of 
the notion that Arthur Scorrier had 
thought less highly of her since she 
had suffered that brief lapse into ten- 
derness for him before his marriage, 
which was faintly portrayed in these 
pages. She was not, and it has been 
shown that she was not, a light-minded 
or readily impressed woman, But it 
is a fact that for a short time she 
did wish to make the young surgeon 
take a warmer interest than mere 
friendship in her. And it is also a 
fact that, pending the failure of this 
dangerous suit of hers, she did feel a 
warmer interest than was wifely in 
him. She had outgrown that weak- 
ness now, but she had not outgrown 


the memory of it. There were mo- 
ments when she felt that she blushed 
before Arthur Scorrier—when she 
actually feared that he would think 
that she was feigning a friendship for 
his wife for the furtherance of that 
foolish romance of hers, which he had 
killed in the birth. There were other 
moments when, for all her practical 
common-sense, she felt as if she had 
been wronged by both her husband 
and Cissy, in that they had been pre- 
sent when she (Amelia) met Mr. 
Scorrier for the first time. At such 
moments as these she told herself 
(naturally) that she would have been 
happier as the wife of the village 
surgeon, than she was as the wife of 
the master of Glene. After such mo- 
ments—and she had indeed some of 
them this day—it was but natural 
that she should affect a craving for 
good things, which hung high above 
Cissy, in Cissy’s presence. She said 
more than she intended saying in 
letting slip those words relative to 
her present unhappiness, or dolour- 
ousness, for it did not amount to 
unhappiness. But she felt that the 
balance of power was regained when 
she spoke of the probability of a child 
of hers ruling at Glene. 

They paid their visit to the muni- 
ment room, carrying Mr. Hepburn 
and Arthur along with them, and 
looked out the circumstances under 
which the Dame Hepburn under 
notice had been grafted on the family 
tree. Then Cissy'’s eyes wandered 
down to a later period, and she read 
the date of her host’s birth and mar- 
riage. ‘See the blank space left 
for the insertion of the date of my 
death,” he said, laying his hand on 
the parchment, and Cissy felt that he 
was striving to hide something from 
her sight. A burning curiosity to 
read the entry which he was covering 
up possessed her. While she was 
making up her mind as to how she 
could most cautiously carry her point, 
Mrs. Hepburn unconsciously came to 
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her aid by pulling the parchment 
roll towards herself. ‘ Dear me, Mr. 
Hepburn, I didn’t know you had had 
a sister,” she exclaimed, and then 
Cissy leant forward and read : 

‘Also Cecilia, born 18— died 18— 
aged 23.” 

“‘The circumstances under which 
she died were very sad—we will 
never mention her again, if you 
please,” Mr. Hepburn said, decidedly. 
And then they felt themselves con- 
strained to go back to the drawing- 
room, where Cecile sat all the evening 
hungering after further particulars of 
that Cecilia who had died aged 23. 

As the young people walked back 
to their home in Danebury that night, 
Cissy told herhusband of the miniature, 
and the portrait, and her own vague 
half-fears and doubts on the subject 
of the resemblance which she had 


' detected between both of them to her 


mother and herself. ‘Isn't it funny 
and puzzling altogether, Arthur?” she 
wound up by saying ; “I never knew 
my mother’s name, you know : frank 
and free, daring and kind as she was 
about most things, I never dared 
question her when she didn’t care to 
be questioned.” 

‘“‘ Those are exactly the terms I am 
on with you, Cissy,” he said, laughing. 

“Have I ever refused you a direct 
answer to a direct question—indeed 
have I not told you many more things 
than you wished to hear? I might 
have been more reserved than I have 
been, even with regard to Mr. Lister.” 

‘But I want you to tell me more 
about him now, dear.” 

“I can tell you nothing more than 
I have told you already, I loved him 
desperately, and I had to give him 
up; now, remembering that desperate 
love, I would rather not see him.” 

“But you would not refuse to see 
him if he wished to see you; you 
would not be pained if you should 
meet accidentally ?” 

“1 can’t tell, Arthur, what I might 
feel if I met him accidentally ; if he 


wished to see me, don’t fear that I 
would run the risk of being suspected 
of something, by refusing to gratify 
his wish. I shall go over to Mrs, 
Blayne as soon as I can, and tell her 
that it was Mr, Lister who was the 
cause of my emotion the other day; 
if I don’t, she will fancy that it was 
her husband—I saw that she planted 
some such fancy the moment he 
mentioned our former acquaintance, 
and in the soil of her mind such 
fancies would soon attain terrific 
growth.” 

“Why tell her about Lister at all?” 

« Because her husband would ina 
half-and-half way, that wouldn't as- 
suage her if I didn’t; besides, I can 
bear to be despised by Mrs. Blayne on’ 
account of Mr. Lister, but I could” 
not live here in peace and know that 
I was the cause of the Rev. Richard 7 
Blayne drinking daily the bitter cup; 
there is no fear of an encounter be- 7 
tween Mr. Lister and me if I go over 
to Cranwich, is there ?” 

“Not the least ; he can’t leave his § 
rooms; by the way, Mrs. Blayne | 
threatens to invade him, and we all © 
lie freely to her, in order that he may 
remain unmolested.” x 

“’Tis hard to imagine that he ever § 
knew any nice woman, now that § 
he has chosen such a wife as that, § 
isn’t it?” Cissy said. 

“She chose him; there’s Mrs. 
Pottinger looking out at the window 
at us; call out to her, and cover the 
dear old lady with confusion.” 

So Cissy stopped, in obedience to | 
her husband's request, and called out | 
“Good night” to Mrs. Pottinger. | 
Then Mrs. Pottinger, feeling herself 
dragged to it, came to the front 
gallantly, and opened the window 
two inches in order to ask after their 
health. Then, as was her wont, she 
went on to inquire after the health of 
all their absent relatives. ‘And how 
is your dear mamma, Mr. Scorrier, 
and when shall we see her here 
again?” 
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«Soon, I hope,” Cissy answered ; 
«and really, Arthur,” she continued, 
when they got inside their own gar- 
den, “it ought to be soon, if I am 
not to be regarded as a wedge to 
divide you.” 

« She'll come fast enough as far as 
you're concerned, my darling,” Arthur 
replied, ‘‘ but there’s the awkwardness 
about Glene.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
‘““WHO KNOWS WHAT MAY COME OF IT?” 


Since her son’s marriage, there had 
come to be a great want felt in old 
Mrs. Scorrier’s life, whether reason- 
ably or unreasonably can scarcely be 
determined by any one to whom the 
innermost workings of Mrs. Scor- 
rier's heart were unknown. And as 
the innermost workings of any one 
human being’s heart must of neces- 
sity be unknown to every other hu- 
man being, the reasonableness or 
unreasonableness of her resentment 
cannot be gauged. 

For it was a feeling of resentment 
under which Mrs. Scorrier smarted, 
though she phrased it differently to 
herself. When the poor loving old 
lady told herself and others complain- 
ingly that, since Arthur's marriage 
she had felt there was a great want 
in her life which would never be sa- 
tisfied, she knew, and others knew, 
that she conceived herself to be ill- 
used, and that she was angry with 
those whom she judged had used her 
ill. None could say if she was right 
in this conception and judgment, at 
least none could say with certainty, 
though many hazarded guesses on the 
subject. 

On one special morning she was 
feeling specially neglected and bereft. 
Arthur's last letter had been full of 
high hopes of the happiness that 
would be his with the bride he had 
so lately brought home. That letter 


had been received at least three weeks 


ago, and during these three weeks it 
had been read and pondered over 
many times. Once or twice it had 
been misinterpreted, but the mother’s 
heart helped the mother’s eyes and 


- understanding to a right reading at 


last, and this day Mrs. Scorrier felt 
assured that her son would always 
love her, and always welcome her 
‘warmly to his house. 

But still, in spite of this conviction, 
sorrow and herself were familiar 
friends this morning. ‘It is very 
well for Arthur to wish me to visit 
them,” she thought, ‘‘ but Cissy will 
never forget that I mutely opposed 
the marriage.” And then the poor 
disappointed woman shook her head 
as she reflected on the futility of those 
long nourished hopes and wishes of 
hers—that she might be permitted to 
be a mother to Arthur's wife. ‘She'll 
wean Arthur’s whole heart from me 
in time, she'll grudge him to kiss me 
as I grudged him to her, and perhaps 
I am rightly punished inits being so.” 
Then, though she spoke with resig- 
nation of the justness of the punish- 
ment which had followed her most 
motherly offence, she did gird at 
Mr. Hepburn in her memory. ‘If 
he had only thrown his_ influence 
into the other scale with mine, chat 
would never have been,” she said, 
thinking of the union which Arthur 
had described as likely to be so happy 
and blest; ‘‘but he can’t forget that 
I was weak and wanting in judg- 
ment.” So she said to herself, re- 
flecting on his hard excellence, and 
she felt humbled as she reflected. 
“A good man himself, one who has 
never tripped, (never been tempted 
perhaps) but cold and stern to me 
always.” 

These thoughts had been in her 
mind very much during the whole of 
that litde round of marketing and 
shopping, which was one of her chief 
occupations. She was sore, almost 
sad in spirit, when she got hack to 
number nine. The pleasant little ex- 
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citement of hearing from Arthur that 
he had made new, unexceptionable 
acquaintances, and of straightway 
building up high hopes as to his fall- 
ing in love with, and marrying one of 
them, was over. His letters to her 
were as full of details as ever, but 
they were details which she cared less 
to enter into. In fact, she had taught 
herself to believe that a different wo- 
man from Cissy could have reinstated 
her in the Wilmot estimation ; and 
that she should die and no such rein- 
stating be achieved, was a hard thing 
to contemplate. 

She went in wearily to the softly 
coloured little room where Mrs. Hep- 
burn had sat and sympathized with 
her as to the unadvisability of the 
marriage that had come off since. A 
letter was lyingon the table—she had 
been out on her marketing expedition 
before the postal arrangements of 
Penzance permitted the distribution 
of letters—and she took it up with a 
prayer almost that it might be from 
her son. It was only from her son’s 
wife! The hopefulness went out of 
her heart and eyes as she opened it. 

“Only a duty letter,” she said ; 
“why does she trouble herself to 
write them ?” 

However, whether it was a duty 
letter or the offspring of a dawning 
inclination towards a closer intimacy 
with Arthur’s mother, Cissy’s letter 
was very pleasant. A kind, hearty, 
short letter, written in haste evidently, 
but as evidently written because the 
desire to do so was upon the writer. 
Cissy ignored all that was less agree- 
able than their present relations, and 
urged her mother-in-law strongly and 
warmly to come and paythem a visit at 
Danebury. ‘Invitations ofan elastic 
kind are disagreeable both to the 
giver and receiver of them,” young 
Mrs. Scorrier wrote—‘‘ we want you 
to come and stay with us for a fort- 
night, if you will come. I hope dur- 
ing that fortnight we shall get to 
know and like each other better than 


we do now, for the sake of Arthur, 
who is so dear to us both.” At first, 
when old Mrs. Scorrier read this pas- 
sage she was well-inclined to be 
offended at it. But after a time the 
perfect honesty with which it was 
worded won upon her. There was 
wisdom she felt both in Cissy’s deci- 
sion as to the duration of her (Mrs. 
Scorrier’s) stay at Danebury, and in 
her recognition of their chilliness of 
feeling towards one another. Old 
Mrs. Scorrier knew that the ill that is 
borne for a definite time is borne 
more easily and patiently than that 
which may go on for ever. ‘It cer- 
tainly will be more pleasant to go 
there and know that she expects me 
to stay a fortnight, than to fancy at 
the end of a week she was wondering 
when I was going to make a move.” 
Then she went on to aggravate her 
spirit by repeating the old distich re- 
lative to your son being your son till 


_he takes him a wife, and to tell her- 


self that there would be a great differ- 
ence between this and her last visit 
to Danebury. But somehow the ho- 
nesty that was in every sentence of 
Cissy’s letter would make itself felt 
reassuringly, and Mrs. Scorrier failed 
in getting up any very strong feeling of 
aggravation. She wrote an accept- 
ance of Cissy’s invitaton by return of 
post, and as she sealed her letter 
she sighed and thought of Glene. 
and hoped ‘he would not be 
angry with Arthur for having her 
there.” 

Later in the day she walked to get 
a sight of Mount’s Bay. ‘How he 
could be cold and harsh to me down 
here, in sight of those waters, is more 
than I can tell,” she thought, and a 
flush passed over her face, that was 
partly wounded pride, and partly 
wounded love. “If Arthur's fatherhad 
lived, Arthur's friend would have 
treated me differently, very differently. 
Who knows what may come of it if I 
do go and stay with them? it would 
be a pity to make acoolness between 
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them, for he has been a great friend 
to Arthur.” 

Who knows what may come of it ? 
She could hardly have said, had she 
been called upon to do so, what she 
hoped might come of it. But she 
had a vague idea that it would be 
soothing and comforting to her to 
effect a reconciliation with one with 
whom she had never quarrelled—to 
make peace with one with whom she 
had never broken it. Old Mrs. 
Scorrier could not have explained to 
herself, much less to any one else, the 
various slight touches which com- 
bined to make her regard Mr. Hep- 
burn so highly, as a good, though a 
hard, man. She did unconsciously 
believe him to be the most perfect 
type of lofty moralists. Why she did 
so, it would be difficult to say; per- 
haps it was because there had always 
been an air of mystery about him. 
Arthur’s father had talked freely to 
her about Glene, but he had rarely 
spoken of his friend, the owner of it. 
She had never been able to get hold 
of Mr. Hepburn’s personal appearance 
from description. His character had 
only been shown to her in two 
phases, namely, his kindness to 
Arthur, and his repugnance to her- 
self. Still, for all this want of 
knowledge of his character as a 
whole, she was patient enough to 
respect and esteem the unpleasant 
portion of it from which she had 
suffered. Few women could havé 
been so enduring under the judgment 
of a fellow creature as Mrs. Scorrier 
showed herself under what she ima- 
gined to be Mr. Hepburn’s long-lasting 
disapproval. ‘A hard man, one who 
has never tripped himself—perhaps 
because he has never been tempted.” 
This was the harshest thing she 
could bring herself to say of Arthur's 
friend. 

Very much to her own surprise, 
and a little to her own chagrin, Mrs. 
Scorrier was in a flutter of happiness 
at the thought of this visit which she 


was about to pay to her son and his 
wife. She made the most elaborate 
little preparations in the way of caps, 
and combinations of lace and net, 
which she called ‘ pelerines,” and 
intended to wear at tea-parties. “ My 
son’s wife dresses very elegantly. I 
must make the best appearance I can,” 
she explained, in extenuation of the 
small acts of extravagance into which 
she was launching ; and she told her- 
self proudly that Arthur “ always had 
been proud of her,” and prayed to 
God humbly that he might always 
continue to be so while she lived. 
For she had a feeling that it behoved 
her to take measures that he should 
know the truth about her blurred life, 
when she was dead. He would be 
more likely to pity and judge her 
leniently then she thought; at any 
rate she would never know that her 
idolized son blamed and despised her 
if he were unable to avoid doing 
these things. There had been mo- 
ments in her life when she had 
longed to confess to him. But she 
had stifled the longings by conjuring 
up a vision of Arthur overwhelmed 
at finding himself to be a child of 
shame. So, for his sake, she lived 
her lie, and kept her secret, hard and 
heavy as it was, alone and unsup- 
ported. 

The peaceful pretty little home at 
Penzance never looked prettier or 
more peaceful than on the day she 
quitted it. Some of her quiet old 
friends had dropped in to bid her 
farewell. She had settled with her 
servants what they were to eat, drink, 
and avoid during her absence, and 
they were well satisfied. She had 
even given invitations to a little 
party which she meant to have in 
honour of herself on her return from 
Danebury a fortnight hence. ‘ Per- 
haps I may be able to persuade my 
son and his wife to come back with 
me, and stay a few days. Mrs. 
Arthur likes Penzance,” she -said, 
cheerfully. 
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Her preparations had been made 
with regard to others besides herself. 
Her charities were not conspicuous, 
even in the quiet region in which she 
dwelt, but they were of an order that 
surely stored up blessings for her. 
The kindly old lady gave more than 
good words to some men—abandoned 
ones, who had, before she came 
amongst them, learnt to regard them- 
selves as God-abandoned. Now that 
she was going away to be held in 
high esteem, and to take her place 
amongst the well-reputed ones of the 
Danebury neighbourhood, she felt 
especially soft-hearted towards the 
unfortunates who would miss her 
frequent presence and purse. And so 
she left a little store for some who 
were held to be contaminating by her 
servants, and ordained that they 
should receive the saving bounty 
through a purifying medium with 
whom her household did not dread 
to come in contact. ‘“ Not but what 
we are all sinners,” she would say 
half-tearfully, feeling guiltily assured 
the while that she was regarded as 
wholly saint by those who dwelt in 
the tent with her. 

‘She had done one other thing also 
towards enabling herself to depart in 
a peaceful frame of mind. She had 
made a little extra pilgrimage, (she 
made it weekly, without fail, but this 
was an extra one) to the grave of 
the man whose name she bore. This 
one bit of devoted semi-religious 
romance she had observed during the 
whole term of her residence at Pen- 
zance. One hour in every week she 
spent by the grave where the man 
who had loved her and blighted her, 
and been drowned before he could 
recompense her, lay buried. And she 
never stood by his grave without 
declaring truly that she not only for- 
gave him freely for the ill that had 
been wrought, but also that she 
would bear and do the ill again. As 
she would have bravely borne all the 
suffering the sin had caused, so she 


would have bravely sinned the sin 
that had caused thesuffering. Stand- 
ing there by his grave, or smarting 
under the contumely of his friend, Mr. 
Hepburn, she always had the same 
tender feeling of belief in the dead 
man’s conduct towards her having 
been darker than his intentions. 
Whatever anger there had been in 
her heart against him while he lived 
and disappointed her, there had 
never been the most fleeting spasm 
of it, from the moment she heard of 
his death. She was one of those 
generous-hearted, illogical-minded wo- 
men who find it impossible to take 
an impartial view of any action if 
the actor no longer lives to take his 
own part. Death wiped out all 
shortcomings, all debts and dis- 
honours. Death dropped a veil be- 
tween the vision of those who were 
left, and all that was unsightly in the 
one who was gone. It surely went 
to the account kept of him above, 
that for nearly thirty years she had 
never let one bitter thought cross her 
mind about the man who had be- 
trayed her. Her little boy had said 
his prayers many a time, kneeling 
by this grave, at the head of which a 
stone stared her in the face, marked 
with that name of “ Scorrier,” which 
he who rested beneath, had striven to 
prevent her bearing with him. As 
she turned away from the grave on 
this, the last occasion of her ever 
visiting it, she felt with satisfaction 
that she had never ached with that 
worst anguish of all, the anguish of 
anger against the one she had loved. 
It was common-place of her perhaps 
to remind herself of this, or rather 
it is common-place perhaps of me to 
relate that she did it. But after all, 
it is these common-place touches 
which tell in the picture of an heroic 
life. 

I like the picture which I have 
conjured up of this quiet lady, who 
had been weak but never wicked, go- 
ing on her little round of duties and 
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farewells, this last day, before she 
went to her son’s house. Reminding 
and repenting herself of the past 
sometimes, but rejoicing always in 
the power that was hers of doing a 
little good in the present, and rejoic- 
ing also in the loving tact which had 
enabled her to teach Arthur to honour 
his father. I like the picture so well, 
I see so much tender pathos in it, 
that I am sorry to turn away from 
the contemplation of it—and more 
sorry still to think how soon it will 
be defaced and destroyed. ‘Who 
knows what may come of it,” she 
said the words almost bfithely to her- 
self when she was off fairly on her 
journey. ‘“‘I feel somehow as if a 
change was coming; I have been 
dreaming lately, muddled-up dreams, 
and whenever my dreams are mud- 
dled something happens.” Then she 
remembered that the last time her 
dreams had been specially muddled, 
her bed-room chimney had caught 
fire, and other people attributed the 
muddling of her slumbering imagi- 
nation to the smoke, which had 
nearly choked her. .“‘I hope I was 
careful to lock away all the spoons 
and forks I generally have out,” she 
thought, anxiously. _Common-place, 
and essentially common-place, but 
so are the elements of many a tragedy. 

Her son was at the station to meet 
her, in a close, warm comfortable 
carriage. ‘Cissy thought we would 
rather drive home alone, mother,” he 
said, as he handed her in ; “you won't 
see a want of attention in her not 
coming, will you ?” 

“No, indeed, I willnot; but, Arthur, 
how many carriages have you,” she 
asked. 

“Only this, and Cissy’s phaeton, 
and my own trap.” 

«My dear boy, the whole world need 
be ill, for you to live in this style.” 

Arthur shook his head impatiently. 

“For Heaven’s sake don’t raise 
the question of expense at once, 
mother ; it’s just the one thing Cissy 


bears badly, and I do want things 
to go smoothly between you.” 

And Mrs. Scorrier promised that 
she would not raise the question of 
expense. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
PEARLS BEFORE SWINE. 


THERE are few things in real live 
more painful than the dispelling 
of an illusion. A woman suffers a 
good deal when she is wakened from 
a long dream of the loved one (a 
dream in which he seemed to her 
slight and apparently well-off as when 
last she saw him), by a sight of him 
as he is now, perhaps, poor and fat, 
Cissy Scorrier was not called upon to 
endure this special sort of the agony 
attendant on all disillusionings. The 
brief view she had of Mr. Lister be- 
fore he was carried away to Castle- 
nau showed him to her well-propor- 
tioned and _ prosperous - looking as 
ever. Still she acknowledged to her- 
self with a good deal of pain that he 
was not worth those long, bitter, rest- 
less, wasted years of hers. The 
glamour which had been over her at 
Baden had cleared itself away as far 
as love goes when she agreed to 
marry Arthur Scorrier. But the 
glamour of romantic belief in his su- 
periority to other men had hung about 
her until this day. He was good- 
looking, and he had an agreeable 
manner, and a certain expression of 
intelligent apprehension in his face 
showed him to be moderately well 
gifted mentally. And this was all; 
and it was not enough to repay her 
for those years which she had given 
to her hopeless love and faith. 

Was she glad or sorry that she had 
seen him as he was and ‘always had 
been”? She was honest enough to 
admit that he had not deteriorated. 
She did not seek to excuse her long 
infatuation by meanly avowing, even 
to herself, that in the days when she 
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had known him he had been superior 
to his present self. ‘Beauty is in 
the eye of the beholder” is a truism 
that does not apply solely to physical 
beauty. In the days gone by, Cissy 
Vargrave had seen all things glori- 
ously—what wonder then that she 
greatly glorified the man she loved ? 

Her sacrifice had seemed so great 
a thing to her during all these years. 
It was hard to have to regard it as a 
trifling one now when her youth had 
nearly gone in her efforts to render it 
complete. She had nearly lost Arthur 
Scorrier in perfecting this idea. It 
was a back-thought of this man she 
knew now which had made her hesi- 
tate and halt before, and see great 
danger in Mr. Scorrier’s offer. She 
did not tell herself that he was not 
worth the back-thought, but she did 
tell herself truly that, worthy or not, 
he would not have won it from her 
had she seen him with older eyes 
than were hers when they parted. In 
short, she was bitterly disappointed 
in her ideal. 

As soon as she was alone with her 
husband she went straight to the sub- 
ject, and proceeded to handle it fear- 
lessly. 

“Do you remember what I said 
the other day about not wishing to 
see Mr. Lister, Arthur?” 

“Yes, I do; I was heartily sorry 
that it happened as it did to-day ; 
but after all now the pinch is past, 
isn’t it, littlke woman?” 

She laughed, and 
head. 

“Not quite past. I feel sure from 
the effects of it; I was utterly dis- 
appointed in him, utterly. Not 
ashamed, but surprised to find that 
he was the man I made my hero and 
worshipped for so many years.” 

“You were very young, and he is 
a very nice fellow, I dare say, when 
one knows him,” Arthur Scorrier said, 
tolerantly. ‘I shouldn’t go into a 
state of hero-worship for him myself. 
I acknowledge there’s a taint of in- 


shook her 


sincerity in his character, I should 
think.” 

“That is what flashed across me 
in a moment when I saw him to-day,” 
Cissy cried, eagerly ; “ he likes me 
still, I can see that,‘but the sight of 
that doesn’t blind me to the fact ot 
his being a bit of a humbug. I felt 
sure of it as we spoke together to- 
day, and feeling so sure of it now 
makes me marvel that I never sus- 
pected it before. What a goose I 
was, to be sure.” 

“Oh! young girls are not apt to be 
too keen-sighted,” Arthur said, care. 
lessly. 

“IT should have loved him just the 
same, even if I had suspected what 
you call insincerity and I call hum- 
bug, but I shouldn’t have had to 
suffer this fall which has been given 
me to-day. Another illusion gone! 
I could never have believed Edward 
Manners capable of doing a little 
thing, but I can believe Mr. Lister 
capable of doing many little things. 
I wonder if I was a shock to him to- 
day?” 

“You were rather, judging from 
his looks. He is not a man to bear 
well seeing himself supplanted; he 
has no fall in his own estimation, 
Cissy. He is just as much of a hero 
to himself as when he dazzled you at 
Baden.” 

“I don’t quite like a suspicion of 
absurdity attaching to him yet,” she 
said, gravely; ‘if he develops, as I 
think he will, I shall laugh at him 
myself by-and-by, but please don’t 
you do it yet, Arthur.” 

‘All right; now tell me what 
made you attack and utterly rout 
poor Mrs. Blayne in the way you did 
this morning.” 

‘«Because I saw the spirit of 
research was upon her ; she has been 
thinking that she has been finding 
out so much since the day we first 
met, and I don’t wish to be put into 
one of the condemned cells of her 
mind with her poor husband ;, Mr. 
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Lister would slay me, I feel sure, if 
he knew I had spoken out, but I 
wanted to restore the balance of 
power which seems to be tottering 
in this Blayne household.” 

“Lister slay you! Lister may feel 
very proud of your ever having been— 
connected with him in such a way,” 
Arthur Scorrier said, rather im- 
periously. 

“Look here, Arthur,” Cecile began, 
putting her arms round his neck in a 
way that would have averted any 
man’s wrath, ‘‘don’t be angry, and 
don’t be hurt, but Mr. Lister would 
not feel so well-inclined to slay me 
for having betrayed the unpleasing 
facts if I had married a marquis or a 
millionnaire—but——” 

“He won't like to have it known 
that a country surgeon married the 
woman he once thought of marrying,” 
Arthur interrupted. ‘ Confound his 
insolence! but it won’t hurt me, or 
make me angry either, dear.” 

didn’t think him insolent,” 
Cissy remonstrated ; ‘that is not the 
adjective I should use in describing 
him.” 

‘“‘T don’t care for close definitions,” 
Arthur said, carelessly ; ‘in my own 
mind, I should call any fellow inso- 
lent who thought himself degraded 
by succeeding him; shouldn't 
you?” 

“That is not exactly a fair way of 
putting it.” 

“You obliged me to put it in that 
way.” 

“No, no, Arthur; can’t you ima- 
gine the whole course of his life tend- 
ing to this end—that he should over- 
rate his own position—that position 
for the securing of which he and his 
friends held that no sacrifice could be 
too great; I will be just to him, 
though I think if I saw much of him 
now he would try my sense of justice 
hardly.” 

“ He might try your feelings and 
wound your pride by affecting to. 
look down on the lot you have 


chosen. As to your sense of justice, 
the less you say about that the better ; 
no woman has the slightest idea of 
what it would be simply “just” to do 
when her feelings are in question ; if 
you saw much of him you would 
either altogether quarrel with him for 
looking down on me, or you would teach 
yourself to believe that, poor fellow, 
he had received great provocation ; 
it isn’t given to women to “ nothing 


extenuate,” and yet ‘set down 
aught in malice.”” - 
“You think that ?—you really 


believe what you are saying, Arthur?” 

“IT do, indeed; you're a dear, 
generous-hearted creature, but you 
have a possibility of injustice about 
you. Nowaman can be tolerant even 
when he has cause for some annoy- 
ance; for instance now, it is not a 
pleasant thing to be told by my wife 
that there is every excuse for another 
fellow looking down on her hus- 
band.” 

“It must make you remember all 
the unhappy truths your wife told 
you about herself, and also that you 
have been an active agency in saving 
life,” Cissy said, quickly. 
“Arthur, you have misconstrued 
what I said—it is you who are 
unjust now; I am more rejoiced 
than ever that Mr. Lister has moved 
out of our orbit.” 

“Why? I should not elevate 
him into a cause of dissension.” 

‘‘No, you might be as antago- 
nistically indifferent to him as you 
pleased—that would not mend mat- 
ters; I should always have the feel- 
ing that you were disposed to cavil 
at all his claims, and my taste (if you 
won't allow me to have any sense of 
justice) would_ revolt at that; but 
he’s gone, and there’s an end of him.” 

So she said in her short-sighted- 
ness, believing that that which she 
said was true. However, it was not 
destined that there should be such a 
safe and speedy end of him, as far as 
they were concerned. The presiding 
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deity of Castlenau was a lady who 
suffered very much from herself. 
Lady Ellington was anything but a 
pleasant or a popular woman, but no 
one more heartily disliked passing a 
quiet hour alone with her than her 
ladyship herself did. In these days 
life at Castlenau was very dull indeed. 
The hereditary estates were out to 
nurse, and the income arising from 
them was watched over and made the 
most of by a band of creditors who 
rated and ministered to the wants of 
her ladyship in a way the parsimony 
of which made her hate plebeians with 
her full countess-power of hatred. 
Just at this juncture life at Castle- 
nau was very dull indeed. The 
lord of the castle was away, but that 
trifling circumstance made no manner 
of difference to the other occupants 
of the cradle of the race of Ellington. 
The esteemed nobleman was one of 
those amiable creatures who, though 
not witty themselves, are the cause of 
wit in others. It had been said of 
him, when the question arose as to 
whether or not the Order of the 


' Thistle should be bestowed upon 


him, that the only thing he would 
do with it would be to eat it. This 
may have been a calumny. 

At any rate he was away, and his 
wife was compelled by the exigencies 
arising from her own extravagance 
to sojourn at Castlenau for a few 
weeks. His second son, Walter 
Bracey, and his wife were making out 
the time there until it was convenient 
for those in authority to place funds 
at their disposal to begin the summer 
campaign in town. The electioneer- 
ing expenses had been heavy, and the 
whole scheme a failure. Walter 
Bracey was not the man ‘‘for that 
division of the county,” and _ that 
division of the county, ruthlessly dis- 
regarding the claims of high descent, 
refused to return him. Conse- 
quently, he was disappointed, and as 
a natural sequence, sulky’; and his 
wife and mother had an evil time 


of it when they were alone with 
him. 

It became unendurable to this trio 
after a few days, this compulsorily 
quiet existence which they were 
leading. The tedium they wearied 
under forced them into devising 
charitable and beneficial plans for 
the propagation of big cabbages, 
cleanliness, long servitude, and pigs. 
It was essential to Lady Ellington's 
well-being that she should have some 
sort of excitement. Accordingly, in 
default of something more congenial 
to do she began benefiting the poor 
vigorously, and arranged a cottage 
garden féte on a picturesque and 
pleasing pattern that she had ob- 
served work well in another place. 

Her son and daughter-in-law threw 
themselves into the work animatedly 
for a few days. Then Mrs. Walter 
Bracey’s spirits began to flag. ‘At 
Efford,” she said, mentioning the 
place where the pattern scheme had 
worked well—“ At Efford it was a 
féte-day for us as well as for the 
people. Whom are you going to ask 
to luncheon ?” 

Lady Ellington thought for a mo- 
ment; and in that~ moment had the 
truth that all her compeers had gone 
up to town for the season borne in 
heavily upon her. “I suppose we 
must ask some of the clergy,” she 
said. 

“Oh, the clergy, of course—they 
can cut up the meat and make them- 
selves useful, as they vow to do, 
don’t they, when they take orders ; 
but whom else?” Mrs. Walter Bracey 
asked, with a despairing accent. 

‘Their wives, I suppose,” Lady 
Ellington said, with a bright air of 
having solved the difficulty. She 
was fleshing her maiden sword in 
the matter of giving cottage garden 
fétes. For several years her husband 
had been in the habit of giving 
prizes to the cottagers on his estate 
for sundry merits and successes, 
which need not be enumerated here ; 
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but they had never assembled these 
successes, and arrayed these merits 
on the lawn at Castlenau. Accord- 
ingly, Lady Ellington moved as one 
in the dark, when it came to the 
question of who should be com- 
manded and who should be invited. 
‘Their wives, I suppose,” she 
said hopefully to her daughter-in- 
law, and Mrs. Walter Bracey (who 
had been a trade plum, swallowed by 
the Ellington family once when the 
tender mercies of the nurses of the 
hereditary estates had been very 
oppressive) objected plainly with her 
shoulders and her eyebrows. 
“Their wives! that would be very 
rash, I think—don’t you, Walter ?” 
“IT don’t think about it; I only 
know that between you there will be 
a precious mess made. Why not 
keep to the first programme—the 
people and their pigs, and a family 
progress in procession round the 
tables?” The Honourable Walter 
agreed with his wife, as to the rash- 
ness of extending the invitations so 
low, so far I mean as the wives of 
the unknown clergy. But not for all 
he possessed, and that was very 
little, would he have told her so. 
‘‘But we can’t go in a procession 
of three round the tables and tents 
—that would be absurd!” Mrs. 
Walter persisted, pertinaciously. 
“Tell us how you managed such 
matters as these on your paternal 
estates, my dear,” her husband said, 
sneeringly. Mrs. Walter’s father had 
been one of those peculiar people 
who begin life with half-a-crown and 
determination to win affluence and 
consideration. He had won these 
things by means of a digestive pow- 
der for adults, which had gone down 
the throats of the populace at a most 
remunerative rate. This powder had 
not been popularized under the family 
patronymic, but had been known as 
Joe’s Corrective.” Naturally, 
Mrs. Walter resented any dispa- 
raging allusions to it. 


“If you like to devote yourself to a 
lot of dowdy women—they a// are 
dowdy—Walter, I have nothing to 
say against their being asked; but 
when are they to come in?” 

‘It has always been a great com- 
fort to me that Mr. Forrester is un- 
married,” Lady Ellington said, lan- 
guidly. Mr. Forrester was the vicar 
of the parish in which Castlenau was 
situated, ‘But there’s his curate— 
he has a wife.” 

there’s Mrs. Blayne,” Walter 
Bracey said, half maliciously. ‘Lister 
is coming from them tous. How do 
you purpose to get rid of that difficulty?” 

‘The Blaynes must be asked to be 
with us, of course; as to Mrs. Winter, * 
I should say in a note to her husband 
‘that the grounds will be open to the 
public, and that we shall be glad if she 
will come ;’ won't that do, mamma?” 

Lady Ellington disliked being 
called mamma by the scion of the 
corrective powder house, therefore 
she answered tartly that it “wouldn't 
do at all;” and after a discussion, in 
which Mr. Walter Bracey refused to 
think either his parent or his spouse 
right in their views or in their way 
of carrying out the same, it was de- 
cided that if the superfluous wife of 
Mr. Winter was to be asked to come at 
all, it must be done in some other way 
than that suggested by Mrs. Walter. 

‘It’s just possible, you know, that 
she may not feel herself honoured by 
and gratefully accept your invitation,” 
he said, scoffingly, “pearls before 
swine and thatsort of thing, you know. 
She ought to feel it a foretaste of para- 
dise, of course, to have an opportunity 
of passing a couple of hours with two 
such women as my mother and your- 
self.” This he said to his wife in the 
seclusion of their own room, where he 
was wont to utter his hardest truths, 
being free from the restraining influence 
of his mother’s presence. ‘It is your 
dignity, and the dignity of your family 
that I am desirous of upholding after 
all,” Mrs, Walter said, in an injured 
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tone, in reply to this ; and then her 
husband told her that her attempts 
were awkward and abortive, and cal- 
culated to do quite the opposite of 


upholding the Ellington dignity ; and ° 


Mrs. Walter sighed, as she had often 
sighed since her marriage, for the 
presence of some one else. ‘Thank 
goodness Mr. Lister will be here 
soon,” she said to herself; “he is 
always kind and polite to me.” 

So it happened that when Mr. 
Lister came to Castlenau, the question 
of who should be asked to Castlenau 
to see the Ellington family reward 
virtue and integrity was raised again. 

‘There is scarcely a woman about 
here worth speaking to, and certainly 
not worth looking at,” Walter Bracey 
said, complainingly to his friend ; 
‘however, my mother has made up 
her mind to be crushingly con- 
descending, and asked everybody 
within a radius of ten miles.” 

“I have seen one woman worth 
looking at and speaking to since I 
have been here,” Mr. Lister said, half 
absently. He was thinking of Cissy, 
and feeling glad that she did not live 
within a radius of ten miles of 
Castlenau. 

“Yes! who is that ?” 

“The wife of the man who has 
put me together again—Mr. Scorrier, 
of Danebury.” 

‘‘She drives the ponies my wife 
couldn’t manage—she’s by way of 
being a Becky Sharp, isn’t she ?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“An adventuress; she has had 
ether views than Danebury and 
Scorrier in her day.” 

“I dare say she has,” Mr. Lister 
said, hesitatingly ; ‘‘ but you’re wrong 
in suspecting them to have been 
lower or worse than her present ones. 
I knew her years ago in Baden, she 
was there staying with her mother, 
and if I had been my own master 
then, she should never have had 
the chance of marrying a country 


surgeon.” 


“You would have martied her 
yourself?” the other man asked in 
some surprise. 

“That I would,” Lister answered ; 
«she was a glorious girl then, capable 
of splendid nobility of thought and 
action, and I don’t think her inter- 
course with me deteriorated her in 
any way,” he added with the vanity 
that was inherent in him. 

‘‘And now you have seen her 
again, and you find that she has dete- 
riorated?” Walter Bracey asked. 

“IT saw her for two minutes, and 
the sight of me naturally restored her 
for the time to what she had been 
when I knew her; what she may be 
when not under the influence of such 
associations and memories as I should 
awake in her I can’t say.” 

“Would you like to see her again?” 
Walter Bracey said. 

“Very much, if I could befriend | 
her in any way.” Mr. Lister as he 
spoke felt that it would be pleasant 
to elevate Cissy’s mind out of the 
possibility of its ever sympathising 
with her husband again, or to do some 
other equally good work ; “ very much 
indeed, if I could make her life 
happier or higher, but I don’t care to 
make a study of her common-place 
happiness, if she zs happy.” 

‘We will get her here,” 

‘‘ No, no,” Listersaid, hastily; ‘you 
can’t have her invited in the off-hand 
way in which you say your mother 
is going to ask people; she wouldn't 
come if you did.” 

“ We will have her hive before you 
leave for all that,” Walter Bracey, 
said, decidedly; ‘a pretty woman, and 
one who can talk about something 
outside this part of the world is not 
to be neglected. I'll get my mother 
to call on Mrs. Scorrier, and I'll send 
my wife over to-day.” 

“TI have no right to express an 
opinion as to the wisdom of what 
you're about,” Mr. Lister said, shrug- 
ing his shoulders; “she might not 
thank me for saying anything’ that 
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would hinderher from coming here, as 
women’s minds age and narrow, they 
long for these social triumphs ; when 
she was measuring her mind with 
mine daily she would have scorned 
them ;” and as he said this Mr. Lister 
felt himself to be a very noble fellow 
indeed, for not saying more contemp- 
tuous wordsthan he had said, about the 
husband of the woman he had loved. 

Acting under her husband's orders, 
Mrs. Walter Bracey went to Danebury 
that same day, and took the card of the 
Countess of Ellington with her to do 
honour to Mrs. Scorrier. As Mrs. 
Scorrier did not show a quick appre- 
ciation of this honour in the way of 
returning the call, the august mis- 
tress of Castlenau, urged to the act 
by her son, went over in person, and 
soon after this Mr. and Mrs. Scorrier 
were asked to spend a week at Castle- 
nau. 

“T would rather not go, Arthur,” 
she said, handing him the note. 

“Why not? is it on account of 
that man, Cissy ?” 

“It is not on account of Mr. 
Lister in the way you mean, Arthur,” 
she said, blushing a little about it, 
much to her own annoyance; “ but he 
is not a man to let one forget any- 
thing about himself that he wishes 
to have remembered. I love you with 
all my heart, you know that I do so 
well; still, I shall remember that I 
did love him very dearly once, the 
whole time I am over there.” 

“And if we don’t go, he will think 
that I am afraid for you to meet him, 
and that you shrink from comparing 
him with me,” Arthur Scorrier said, 
in rather an offended tone. 

‘Now you are hasty, and a little 
unjust in the last clause. Arthur; as 
to the first, perhaps you are right. 
We will go: I would rather go and 
feed his vanity even, than let him 
think I feared to meet him; but 
Isabelle is coming and I must be 
back to receive her; we must only 
stay three days.” 


‘My mother can entertain Isabelle 
surely; let us have the week out 
there.” 


So they talked of it, and went. 
And when Mrs. Hepburn heard of 
their going she nearly warped her — 


brain in bending it earnestly to the 
task of discovering how they got there. 


CHAPTER XXV.. 
VERY AWKWARD. 


IT was not all pure pleasure for Cissy 
while the Castlenau visit was_ still 
a thing of the future. Old Mrs. 
Scorrier had arrived by this time, and 
in the pride of her heart she spoke 
more than was agreeable to her 
daughter-in-law, of the honour that 
was in store for them. ‘ Mrs. Scor- 
rier is engaged making some little 
preparations for her stay with Lady 
Ellington,” the old lady would insist 
on saying to many of the Danebury 
ladies who called on her. ‘I wish 
your mother would not feel so very 
much obliged for us,” Cissy said, 
half laughing, half in earnest; ‘she 
gives every one the impression that I 
am upstairs ill with my sense of this 
‘honour unto which I was not born;’ 
how can she think so much of it?” 

“ The habit of her life teaches her 
to over-estimate local consideration,” 
Arthur said, carelessly ; ‘‘ what does 
she mean by preparations, though; 
what preparations are you making?” 

“Oh!” Cissy blushed furiously as 
she commenced her explanation, “poor 
dear unpractical Aunt Vargrave la- 
vished money upon my fit-out, but she 
didn’t lavish it wisely ; I am so sorry, 
Arthur, but I am obliged to supply 
deficiencies already.” 


«My dear girl! pray don’t speak. 


to me in that way—you should be 
robed like a queen if I had my will.” 
Then he went away, wrought upon 
by the fear that she was missing what 
she might have had if he had not 
made her marry him.; and very much 
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- to her regret he went to a shop in 
Redford and bought her a lot of 
beautiful things that she did not 
want. 

“A violet velvet, enough for a 
dress and jacket!” she exclaimed, 
when he came home to dinner and 
told her what he had done; “ you 
extravagant boy—but how I shall 
like it!” 


“A violet velvet, if it is good,-: 


ought to last your life-time,” old Mrs. 
Scorrier said, eagerly; “I have a 
mantle now that I had new the year 
Arthur was born.” 

“ Then how I shall hate it,” Cissy 
said, laughing ; ‘but there’s no fear 
of such a catastrophe. I have a 
wonderful power of wearing out 
clothes ; if they don’t ask us to go 
there again quickly, I shall have 
shabbied my violet, and have to go 
shorn of the splendour of velvet.” 

“With care it would be a lovely 
dinner dress for you for years,” Mrs. 
Scorrier said, gravely. 

“ But it’s not to be a dinner 
dress; didn’t you hear Arthur say 
it’s for a dress and jacket—morning 
costume ?” 

“A morning costume of velvet! 
why what are your evening dresses, 
Cissy ?” 

‘Oh! as various as I could con- 
trive them to be; there’s one coming 
home to-night that would be a de- 
light to any one with an eye for 
colour; you will be staggered by it 
at first, but it will grow upon you.” 

“I am staggered by many things,” 
Mrs. Scorrier said, sententiously — 
‘“What! is this other dress velvet, 
too ?” 

“Oh, no; it’s a dry moss-coloured 
silk, trimmed with the most delicate 
pink I ever saw; Amelia has been 
here to-day, Arthur—they will dine 
at Castlenau while we are there.” 

“I suppose Mr. Hepburn can 
afford to visit at such a place with 
his wife,” Mrs. Scorrier said, shaking 
her head; “but,” she added as Cissy 


went out of the room “how you will 
manage to make both ends meet in a 
few years if you go on at this rate 
now I can’t think.” 

«« My income will increase without 
doubt,” Arthur said, hastily; “don’t 
worry yourself, and don’t talk about 
it, my dear mother; Cissy ought to 
have society, and there’s none in 
Danebury.” 

“ But such society as this involves 
such expenses.” 

“So it does—that can't be 
avoided. Now I will confess to you, 
mother, that I shall be glad when I 
am in a position to be superior to 
such considerations; but at present 
it's just as well that we should be 
thought to be independent of my 
practice ; it’s policy to be extrava- 
gant, as you call it.” 

“It is bad policy, false policy,” 
the old lady said, energetically, ‘“ in- 
deed it is, my dear Arthur.” — Still, 
though she said this, and thought 
this, the old lady could not help 
feeling pleased that her son and his 
wife should be invited guests to the 
court of the county. As she could 
not help feeling this pride, so being 
what she was, she could not help 
showing it to those of Danebury, 
whom she chanced to meet. ‘“ They 
are to meet a number of grand peo- 
ple-—titled people” she said to Mrs. 
Pottinger ; ‘‘but I don’t think Cissy 
will be cast into the shade in any 
way; Arthur would dress her in gold, 
if he could,” and then Mrs. Pottinger 
heard about the dresses. 

“T shall wish myself at home the 
whole time I am there,” Cecile said 
to her husband as they were nearing 
Castlenau ; ‘‘there was no palpable 
reason why we should have been in- 
vited; no one knows better than 1 
do that we shall be in a false position 
there.” 

“IT should have thought you were 
the last woman in the world to think 
so lowly of yourself, to say nothing 
of your husband,” he said. 
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“It’s just because I do not think 
and feel humbly of myself and you. 
Why should we be said to think 
lowly of ourselves when we say 
openly what we all feel, that we are 
asked with an effort, and that we are 
accepting with an effort? if we felt 
ourselves to be their equals socially 
there would be no effort.” 

‘We can't all be lords and ladies,” 
Arthur said, laughing. 

“If we were artists of any kind,” 
Cissy said, pursuing her own train of 
thought, ‘‘art is a realm where all 
is royal; but as it is, I wish we had 
stayed at home.” And when his wife 
said that, Arthur Scorrier told him- 
self, with some bitterness, that Cissy 
was ashamed either of him or of his 
profession. Perhaps of both. 


There was a large party at Castle-° 


nau by this time. The cottagers’ 
féte had been a failure, and when it 
was over the trio who had arranged 
it had found themselves more ter- 
rible than before. ‘I have tried 
Walter's wife alone, and I find her 
awful,” Lady Ellington wrote to one 
of her daughters ; ‘‘now I am going 
to try her with a houseful.” Accord- 
ingly there was a houseful by the 
time the Scorriers came, and Cissy 
found the herd more agreeable than 
the stately solitude she had dreaded. 
Mr. Lister had met her with much 
more composure than he had shown 
in the Blaynes’ garden. He had 
quite made up his mind about her 
now, and made it up very much to 
his own satisfaction. She had only 
married, he told himself, because she 
believed that he had either forgotten 
or grown careless of her. Further, 
he told himself that in justice to the 
man whose claims to anything he 
never disregarded, Edward Lister, he 
must undeceive her on this point. 
The morning after the Scorriers 
came, seven or eight ladies were scat- 
tered over a large drawing-room, 
making the hours pass to the best of 
their several abilities, while the men 


were playing billiards, and looking at 
the horses. They were none of them 
remarkable women; and they have 
nothing whatever to do with the 
Scorriers’ fortunes ; therefore, nothing 
need be said about them. One or 
two of them were pretty; just suffi- 
ciently so to make it obvious to every 
one that Mrs. Scorrier was a beauty. 

Cissy wore her violet velvet this 
day, and tried to hate it because it 
had cost so much, and because it was 
beginning to davjn upon her that her 
husband was less well off than in his 
solicitude for her he would have her 
believe him to be. - But it was a 
difficult task for a woman who saw 
colour and looked at hues to feel other 
than well disposed towards that dress. 
It had the same tone that we see 
sometimes in old Venetian pictures, 
and it fell around her in royal folds. 
Mr. Lister coming into the room and 
marking her at once in the glory of 
it, cursed his fate and ArthurScorrier’s 
fortune afresh. 

She was sitting rather apart from 
the rest in a low chair, trying to do 
some talking, and twisting her pretty 
small hands and slender fingers about 
a good deal as she did it. Lady 
Ellington had done her duty by the 
wife of the country surgeon, whom 
she had commanded to Castlenau at 
her son’s request. The whole duty 
of hostess had been performed. Mrs. 
Scorrier acknowledged to herself that 
she had not felt in a false position 
yet, and with a quick appreciation of 
where credit was due, she attributed 
this entirely to Lady Ellington’s tact. 
‘If such people stab you at all, they 


do it with clean knives, at any rate,” | 


she was saying to herself when Mr. 
Lister came in. 

She was not an atom in love with 
him, Ashe stood before her, she was 
not even in love with his memory ; 
yet for all this obliteration of sen- 
timent concerning him, her heart 
throbbed more quickly as. he drew a 
chair nearer to her and sat down. 
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Quickly she met and strove to master 
the feeling. 

“«My husband is charmed to find 
his patient so far recovered—so al- 
most entirely recovered,” she began. 

“Tam very much obliged for his 
professional interest in me,” he an- 
swered. 

“I share it,” Mrs. Scorrier said, 
promptly, looking her old lover straight 
in the face. They had been so fond 
of one another once, long ago, these 
two. But now a thousand reasons 
forbade any recollection of the old 
fondness entering into the mind or 
the manner of either. 

“TI can’t tell you how surprised I 
was to meet you—to hear of you down 
here,” he said, trying to speak con- 
ventionally. 

“And I can’t tell you whether I 
was surprised or only stultified at 
hearing of you,” she answered, trying 
to speak naturally. 

“I had never accustomed myself to 
think of you as married,” he said, 
dropping his voice, and mentally re- 
curring to his grievance. 

“No; I suppose not; one thinks 
of old friends as one saw them last ; 
andi 

“You were not a sage British ma- 
tron when we met and parted last,” 
he interrupted, quickly. ‘For hea- 
ven's sake don't speak to me as if I 
had been a casual acquaintance, to be 
dropped and picked up at pleasure.” 

“I should not be a sage British 
matron if I allowed you to regard 
yourself as anything but a casual 
acquaintance of mine,” Cissy said, 
speaking in a low voice, but withal 
very distinctly. “You have given 
me to understand that you accept no 
other interest, sympathy—what shall 
I call it ?—from my husband than the 
‘professional’ one. I stand on his 
ground ; I offer you no other.” 

“I can no more identify you with 
him than you can yourself,” he said, 
decidedly ; and then he remembered 
the warm words in which she had 


vowed to be his and his only the last 
time he had seen her, before prudence 
separated them. As he remembered 
this, he hated Mr. Scorrier, and said 
hard and horrible words about Mr. 
Blayne. ‘You cannot expect me to 
portray saintly resignation respecting 
you. I have been hardly dealt with; 
for years I have resolutely turned 
away from every temptation that can 
be offered to a man for your sake, 
and suddenly I come upon you mar- 
ried!” 

“And happy,” she said, quietly. 
“As for what you said just now— 
what you implied too strongly for 
good taste—I can say so little in 
reply to it. You will not believe me 
when I tell you that I do identify my- 
self with my husband heartily and 
entirely.” 

“JT have won my right to heaven 
by forgiving Blayne for separating 
us,” he said, uttering each word with 
a force of meaning that struck her 
very much. 

“And you will lose that right if 
you force me to discuss this question 
with you,” she said, quietly. 

“Let me tell you that I was not to 
blame ; let me remind you of what 
you have forgotten—that yours was 
the severing hand.” 

«And in turn let me remind you 
that a wife’s ring is on that hand 
now,” she said, looking at him again 
with her most fearless look. ‘Mr. 
Lister, what is the use of our raking 
over burnt-out ashes; we may not 
re-light that fire, and we shall only 
create smoke that may dim the bril- 
liance of the light of the present. 
Blame! why do you talk about blam- 
ing any one? there was no blame 
attached to any actor in that old drama 
—it was all for the best ; don’t degrade 
the part you played then, by bur- 
lesquing it now.” 

By the time Mrs. Scorrier had said 
this, several of the ladies who had 
been sitting there with her all the 
morning, had dropped out of the 
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room. The pretty representative of 
the middle classes was not looked 
upon with kind eyes by those of her 
own sex then congregated at Castle- 
nau. Her beauty was not that beauty 
which finds favour in the eyes of other 
women. She was too ready of retort 
to be attacked with innuendo with im- 
punity. She was too well assured as 
to what she was individually, to be 
slighted or routed out of her self- 
possession. Additionally she was too 
well dressed to be crushed by the 
toilettes that were designed to be 
crushing. Consequently she was at 
a discount with her sister-women be- 
fore she had been twelve hours in 
the house. 

They had glided out of the room, 
one by one, while she was talking to 
Mr. Lister, and yet there had been no 
combination apparently of either pur- 
pose or action. Only Mrs. Walter 
Bracey remained, and Mrs. Walter 
Bracey hated Cissy as only a woman 
who loves her husband, and whose 
husband does not love her, can hate 
the woman he admires most in the 
world. There was an extra sting, 
too, in the fact that Mrs. Scorrier had 
been driving the ponies which she 
(Mrs. Walter Bracey) had found un- 


manageable. The wife of the second 


son of the house very much disliked 
the presence of this the fair guest of 
it. Appearances were a little against 
the latter now—she was looking so 
lovely, and Mr. Lister was looking so 
devoted. If by a well-worded report 
to the Countess (who was rigid about 
other women’s morals), she could 
oust Mrs. Scorrier from Castlenau, 
life would be brighter to her for a 


_ time. So thinking she gathered up 


her work and her book and prepared 
to slide from the room. But Cecile 
was watching her. She suffered the 
lady to carry her small gear and 
amiable intentions to the door, and 
then she arrested Mrs. Walter's 
flight. 

“ How do you propose amusing me 


this morning, Mrs. Bracey ?” she said ; 
‘‘T heard you promise your husband 
that you would see that I did not 
suffer from the desolation of being 
left to my own devices.” 

“T thought you seemed to be 
amusing yourself very well,” Mrs. 
Bracey said, suavely. She had given 
to her husband the promise of which 
she was now reminded, and she felt 
sorry (for herself) for having been 
caught out in the attempt to place 
the one about whom she had pro- 
mised in a false position. So though 
she said, “I thought you seemed to 
be amusing yourself very well,” she 
spoke in a tone of civility which rob- 
bed the words of the sting she would 
like to have given. 

“I was amusing myself very well 
with talking to Mr. Lister, but I saw 
a weary expression in his eyes which 
he did not mean me to catch; it 
crept into them just now when we 
heard the rattle of the billiard balls.” 

“Well, shall we go in there and 
see what they are doing,” Mrs. Walter 
Bracey said, indicating the billiard- 
room with a glance. Then the three 
went into the room, where several 
idlers had collected, and Cecile was 
soon surrounded by other men who 
desired to teach her to mark and to 
play. Mr. Lister felt that his chance 
of the quiet re-establishing word 
which he was longing to utter to her 
was over for that morning. 

A quiet re-establishing word, that 
was all he wanted to say to her, and 
it was hard not to have the oppor- 
tunity. Hard, very hard, and dis- 
gusting to see her standing about in 
‘beauty such as never woman wore,” 
and to know that she was ignorant of 
and indifferent to that long faithfully- 
kept love of his. Not that he wanted 
to make her forget her marriage vows 
and regret her choice and lot in life. 
But he did want to make her under- 
stand that a higher choice and a 
brighter lot might have been hers. 
He did wish to make her feel and 
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acknowledge that a woman cannot 
forget, and ought not to forget, such 
passages in her life as he had known 
Cissy to have passed. His heart, 
and his taste, and his vanity were all 
in revolt at finding himself so entirely 
superseded. That she should have 
married was bad enough, but that she 
should be satisfied with her marriage 
was almost worse. 

Yet, for all this fond, foolish fret- 
ting, he was no would-be Don Juan. 
Only he hardly knew where to draw 
the line between those esthetic rights 
which he thought he had established 
over her, and the real rights which 
were vested in Mr. Scorrier now. 
The girl who had been capable of 
any amount of mad devotion was 
such a cool, collected woman now, 
that he found himself wrestling with 
two spirits. Not only was she ab- 
solutely charming to him as he re- 
membered her at Baden, but she was 
absolutely charming to him now. He 
was in love with her still as she had 
been, and he was getting even more 
in love with her as she was. It had 
been a fatal whim of Walter Bracey's 
this getting the local beauty to 
Castlenau. 

The morning dragged itself on, and 
ended by-and-by in luncheon; and 
at luncheon plans for the peaceable 
passing of the afternoon were made 
and discussed. In an evil moment 
Mrs. Scorrier had packed up _ her 
habit, and her husband  guile- 
lessly reminded her that she had 
done so now when she was invited 
to ride. 

“Then you must ride with me,” 
she said to him aside. 

“Not a bit of it, Cissy ; it’s settled 
that I go with Bracey in his trap- 
tandem,” he said. ‘ You'll be all 
right ; I have seen the horse they 
offer you, and he is a horse after your 
own heart.” 

“And I am to drift about in a 
riding-party composed of people who 
don’t know me and don’t like me; 


thank .you, I would rather stay at 
home.” 

‘Now, Cissy, what do you shrink 
from? Mr. Lister has offered to. be 
your special escort. I can’t help 
wishing you to show that you dare 
to meet him again freely in a friendly 
spirit.” 

“Can’t you understand that the 
doing so is not too pleasant,” Cissy 
said, earnestly: ‘‘dare, there is no 
question of ‘daring’ about it, but I 
do feel sometimes that I would rather 
hide my face than look at him when 
he speaks to me.” 

“‘I don’t see why it should be so 
painful to meet a fellow to whom you 
once happened to be engaged, now 
that you've both got over it, and you 
at least have appointed a successor 
to the old love,” Arthur said. He 
was not called upon just then to meet 
any person to whom he had ever 
proffered vows or pledged faith, there- 
fore he could be sensible and hard 
about another feeling it to be an 
awkward thing to do so. ' 

“It’s not exactly painful, but it is 
awkward,” Cissy urged. ‘I told you 
I should feel it to be awkward, and I 
do horribly; how can I help re- 
membering that he has kissed me— 
and now I have to talk to him as if 
none of that had been.” 

All this Cissy said between the hour 
of luncheon and the hour of riding— 
a very short hour be it understood. 
She said it as if she meant it too, and 
yet for all that, when the riding-party 
started from Castlenau, Mrs. Scorrier 
was in the front of it, and by her side 
rode Mr. Lister. 

Of course there were unkind re- 
marks made about them, and not 
about them only, but about the absent 
husband who “ permitted it.” Mrs. 
Walter Bracey gave brief accounts of 


‘the three to enquiring friends, graphic 


bits of description that can only 
emanate from parliamentary reporters 
and ill-natured women. 

“He! oh! he is a Mr. Lister; he 
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had some plebeian name, but he has 
changed it for a fortune of boundless 
wealth I believe ; she is just the sort 
of woman he would attach himself to, 
the sort of woman he cam attach him- 
self to with impunity; a sort of person 
who can never be spoken about in 
the world, and who yet may save 
him from an unwise marriage in the 
country; as for Mr. Scorrier, I can 
say nothing about him—he attends 
the Castlenau servants, and is really 
very nice altogether in his way I 
believe.” 

Arthur Scorrier was “very nice 
altogether,” but he was only human, 
and he was likely to make mistakes. 
Consequently though he had urged 
his wife to go out and ride, and had 
almost forced her to accept Mr. 
Lister's escort, he was aggrieved at her 
doing so—or rather he was aggrieved 
with her for having any reason how- 
ever remote for not doing so. Grace- 
fully and willingly as he had accepted 
Cissy and her antecedents at Penzance 
he could not do so this day when they 
came before him in the flesh. Yet 
he would not be actively unjust. He 
obliged himself to recollect that he 
had compelled Cissy to put herself 
into this light in which things looked 
so very unpleasant to him. He would 
not be actively unjust, but he felt very 
ill-tempered. 

“The whole business of our coming 
here is a beastly expensive mistake,” 
he said to himself, as he saw his wife 
trotting home with Mr. Lister by her 
side. And ashe said it he entirely 
forgot that Cissy had stood out stoutly 
against the coming, and against the 
ride, and indeed against all that was 
hateful to him. He forgot all this, 
and only remembered that Cissy had 


loved and been loved by this man who 
was here now, and whose kisses she 
remembered. 

Those three days at Castlenau were 
days of dire distress to Mrs. Scorrier. 
In the first place she had no maid 
with her; and though it is an easy 
thing to do without a maid in the 
unpretentious walks of life which 
have never been adorned by one, it is 
not an easy thing to do it in a big 
house, where every other woman has 
one. Consequently Cissy was often 
late and always hurried, and it went 
against her very much to be late and 
hurried under the observation of Mrs. 
Walter Bracey and others of that ilk. 
Further, her husband tried to’ be too 
generous and confiding in his manner, 
and was, she felt convinced, too dis- 
trustful in his mind. And last of all, 
and worst of all, the old love was 
visibly at her feet again. 

“TI am not going to enact Othello 
for the amusement of these people,” 
Arthur Scorrier said to his wife, on 
the morning of their departure, ‘that 
fellow has asked me if he may call, 
and I have said yes.” , 

« And why in the world didn’t you 
say no,” Cissy said, with asigh. She 
had hoped that her troubles were 
over, but if Mr. Lister came to Dane- 
bury they would begin afresh. 

“Because I am not going to make 
myself ridiculous,” he said. 

«Then will you promise not to be 
unhappy ?” she pleaded. 

“That will depend on you, my 
darling,” he said, passionately. “I love 
you so well, Cissy, that you must be 
careful.” And Cissy promised to be 
careful, and did not know: how it 
would avail her to be so. 


LANCASHIRE LITERATURE. 


By WILLIAM Dorson. 
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ANCASHIRE heads the roll of 
English counties as respects 
population ; and for trade, commerce, 
and wealth, it is one of the most im- 
portant. Its energy and enterprise 
are the theme of English praise, 
while the industry of its inhabitants 
are among the “household words” 
of their fellow-countrymen. The 
notion of a large number of those 
who have never been in Lancashire, 
or who have merely passed through 
it by railway, is that it is an aggre- 
gation of tall chimneys, representing 
so many cotton-factories, iron-found- 
ries, and coal-mines ; that its towns 
are overhung with thick canopies of 
smoke, that its valleys are studded 
with spinning-mills and weaving- 
sheds, and that its mountain streams 
are impounded and utilized in the 
driving of machinery. Many a Lan- 
cashire town is, we are sorry to say, 
smoky; many a mountain stream 
propels machinery, many a valley 
resounds with the splash of the water- 
wheel, and many a mountain slope 
is alive with the hum of human 
industry. But Lancashire has valleys 
to which the steam-engine and the 
spinning-wheel are strangers, where 
the mountain torrent flows in prim- 
eval freedom, where the solitude 
has not been broken by the clangour 


of the factory bell, and where there’ 


is pastoral simplicity sufficient to 
have satisfied the taste of a Words- 
worth. A great portion of the shores 
and waters of the grandest of English 


lakes—Windermere—belongs to Lan- 
cashire ; while two others, Coniston 
and Esthwaite—the former a lake of 
surpassing beauty,—are altogether 
within its boundaries. Of mountain 
scenery it has a considerable share, 
and several hills of great altitude, 
including Coniston Old Man, 2,632 
high; Greyfriars, 2,536 feet ; 
Weatherlam, 2,502 feet ; White Pike, 
1,960 feet; and the far-famed Pen- 
dle, 1,850 feet, are within the 
county. 

Commanding so large a share of 
the commerce of the world, many of 
its inhabitants are absorbed in the 
cares of money-making, but literature 
and the arts and sciences have not 
been neglected, either in ancient or 
modern times, in the county, which 
imports, manufactures, and exports 
so largely. A Lancashire antiquary, 
in an able and ingenious article* on 
the poet Spenser, has supported a 
theory of Mr. Craik, in his ‘‘ Spenser 
and His Times,” that, if not a native 
of Lancashire, the great Elizabethan 
poet was a member of a Lancashire 
family, and that he spent much time, 
both in youth and middle age, in 
this county. His pleasant poem, 
“The Shephearde’s Calendar“ con- 
tains numerous phrases yet current in 
the “ folk-speech ” of Lancashire ; and 
inthe comparison of Lancashire idioms 
with extracts from Spenser's writings 


* T. T. Wilkinson, Esq., F.R.A.S.;— 
‘Transactions of the Historic Society of 
Lancashire and Cheshire, 1866-7.” 
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Mr. Wilkinson has displayed much re- 
search and great philological know- 
ledge. 

In the seventeenth century three 
Lancashire worthies made collections 
of family and other lore, which were 
intended to form the basis of a 
“History of the Honourable Duke- 
dom or County Palatine of Lancaster,” 
but this ambitious scheme was never 
brought to a conclusion. One of 
these collectors was Sir William 
Dugdale, the famous Herald, and 
the author of the ‘“ History of War- 
wickshire ;” he was the son of John 
Dugdale, ‘‘a Lancashire man born,” 
the family having been seated at 
Clitheroe for several generations. 
Another was Dr. Kuerden, a gentle- 
man of an ancient family, seated at 
Cuerden, as he said, ‘since Henry I. 
or King Stephen’s date.” The third 
was the patient and _ industrious 
transcriber, Mr. Christopher Town- 
ley, of the family of Townley of 
Townley, whose pedigree dates from 
the Norman era, and one of whose 
representatives, in a later era, col- 
lected the ‘‘ Townley Marbles,” so 
prominent a feature of the collection 
of sculpture in the National Gallery. 
These important literary collections, 
though never published as originally 
intended, have been of value to sub- 
sequent antiquaries and _ historians, 
and will probably prove of service 
to future labourers in the same cause. 
“Of Dr. Kuerden’s MS. collections, 
eight volumes are preserved in the 
Heralds’ College in London, two are 
in the Chetham Library in Manches- 
ter, and one is among the Harleian 
MSS. in the British Museum.” * 
Lancashire has a rich mine of historic 
records, and there have been many 
‘‘ diggers ” therein, but there remains 
some ore for future explorers. 

Dr. Charles Leigh, in 1700, pub- 
lished “ The Natural History of Lan- 
cashire, Cheshire, and the Peak in 


* Baines’s Lancashire, 


Derbyshire,” a work containing many 
curious statements relating tothe early 
history of the county—some of them, 
by the way, apocryphal—and others, 
tous amusingand long sinceexploded, 
philosophical and scientific disquisi- 
tions. 

Although an author of a different 
class than those just alluded to, 
we must notice a writer, one of 
whose works has long been a prized 
one in almost every cottage in Lan- 
cashire. We mean John Collier, a 
native of Urmston, but for some time a 
schoolmaster at Milnrow, at the south- 
east corner of the county. In the 
vernacular of the southern part of 
Lancashire, he wrote, under the om 
de plume of “Tim Bobbin,” ‘A View 
of the Lancashire Dialect, by way 
of dialogue between Tummus 0’ 
William’s 0’ Margit’s 0’ Roaf’s, un 
Meary o’ Dick’s o’ Tummy 0’ 
Peggy’s.” The work is a narration 
of the misadventures of a country 
bumpkin, told, in the dialect of the 
district, to a young woman of the 
same class, and it has gone through 
more editions than any other Lanca- 
shire work. It is replete with hu- 
mour of the broadest kind. It was 
long the only work published in the 
“ folk-speech” of the county ; though 
the popular taste has, of late, en- 
couraged the revival of dialectal 
literature. 

In 1771, the Rev. John Whitaker, 
a native of Manchester, contributed 
to the literature of Lancashire a “His- 
tory of Manchester,”-—“ a disserta- 
tion,” says Mr. Whatton, in “ Baines’s 
History of Lancashire,” ‘rather on 
British and Roman antiquities, than 
a local history; full of bold imagina- 
tion and independent sentiment, but 
in which, perhaps, there is to be per- 
ceived as much of fancy, conjecture, 
and hypothesis, as of deliberate inves- 
tigation, or just and correct opinion. 
It is, however, replete with fine pas- 
sages, and exhibits a force of ex- 
pression rather uncommon in works 
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of that order.” The work was never 
completed. 

A zealous antiquary was, about the 
same time, illustrating the history of 
another part of the country. Tho- 
mas West, a native of Ulverston, 
published, in 1774, ‘The Antiqui- 
ties of Furness,” including its famous 
abbey ; and a year or two afterwards, 
his ‘Guide to the Lakes,” both of 
which works went through many edi- 
tions, and their value has been ac- 
knowledged by subsequent authors. 
Furness Abbey has since found an 
able historian in Mr. T. A. Beck. 

Dr. J. Aitken, in 1795, published 
‘‘A Description of the Country from 
Thirty to Forty Miles round Man- 
chester,”—not a work of very much 
research, but curious enough, inas- 
much as there is probably not in 
British territory the same area of 
country so much changed by the 
agency of England’s commerce. Dr. 
Aitken was one of a great literary 
community that then lived in the town 
of Warrington, and many of whom 
were in connection with the ‘ War- 
rington Academy,” an _ educational 
institution established in 1757 for 
the education of dissenting ministers 
and nonconformist laymen. About 
this period, ‘namely, from 1757 
to 1782, Warrington was, next to 
the metropolis, the great focus of the 
masters of science and elegant litera- 
ture.”* Dr. Aitken’s father, also a Dr. 
Aitken, was a Professor of Divinity in 
the new Academy, in which appoint- 
ment he succeeded Dr. Taylor, of 
Norwich, author of the ‘‘ Hebrew 
Concordance of the Bible.” Our 
author’s sister was the famous Mrs. 
Barbauld, and one of his daughters, 
Miss Lucy Aitken, besides being her 
father’s biographer, made some contri- 
butionstoliterature. Priestley, Enfield, 
and Gilbert Wakefield were among the 


* «A Morning's Ramble in Old War- 
rington,” by Dr. Kenrick. ‘‘ Transactions 
of the Historic Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, Session 1854-5." 


tutors of the Academy, and many after- 
wards noted men were among the 
pupils. The printing press of War- 
rington has long been famous ; it was 
the first townin Lancashire that issued 
a newspaper,* and at Mr. Eyre’s press 
in that town, the original editionsof the 
works of the Aitkens, Mrs. Barbauld, 
Dr. Enfield, Priestley, Roscoe, Currie, 
Percival, Gilbert Wakefield, Ferriar, 
John Howard, Pennant, and Watson's 
‘History of the House of Warren,” 
were printed, the last of which is desig- 
nated by Gilbert Wakefield as “ per- 
haps the most accurate specimen of 
typography ever produced by any 
press.”* John Howard's “ State of the 
Prisonsin Englandand Wales,” and his 
work on “The Principal Lazarettoes 
in Europe,” were both printed in War- 
rington, and for several years, for 
some months at a time, the great 
philanthropist lived in Warrington, 
superintending the progress of his 
works through the press, and enjoying 
the distinguished literary society then 
resident in the town. 

Among subsequent contributors to 
Lancashire literature, the highest 
place must be assigned to the Rev. 
Dr. T. D. Whitaker, the head of the 
Lancashire family of Whitaker of 
Holme and Vicar of Whalley and 
Blackburn. Laborious research 
and scholarly description were his 
characteristics, and no one has, in 
more graceful terms, familiarized us 
with the story of old times. Sub- 
sequent researches and discoveries 
have cleared up points where the 
Doctor had only materials for con- 
jecture, but his works have stood the 
test of half a century’s criticism, and 
are prized as the most elegant, as 
they are among the most trustworthy, 
of the contributions to the illustration 
of Lancashire topography. The Doc- 
tor’s Histories of Whalley, Craven, 
and Richmondshire, are regarded as 
the choicest treasures of bibliopoles, 
and the eagerness with which their 
possession is sought has caused 
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a rapid increase in their market 
value. 

In 1817, Mr. Matthew Gregson 
issued the first part of ‘‘ Fragments 
Illustrative of Lancashire History,” 
and ultimately gave to the public four 
parts of a curious historical medley. 
Ancient documents of great value, 
much. family and heraldic lore, and 
a vast amount of historical information 
were gathered together. The work 
was characterized by great research, 
but a want of arrangement detracted 
frem its usefulness, although it has 
always been highly appreciated and 
much sought after. It has long been 
one of the prizes of Lancashire book- 
collectors. 

In the year 1829, Mr. John Roby, 
of Rochdale, published a series of 
‘Traditions of Lancashire,” which 
were very popular, and_ received 
the commendation of Sir Walter 
Scott,* and subsequently Mr. Roby 
issued a second series. The stories 
were well written, and the scenes 
were laid on Lancashire ground, but 
only a few of them were really Lanca- 
shire traditions, and of late Mr. 
Roby’s right to be considered the 
author of many of them has been 
impugned. Their popularity has, 
however, increased rather than waned, 
and they have maintained their 
position in the county literature. 

In 1834, Dr. Hibbert, afterwards 
Dr. Hibbert Ware, issued his 
‘Foundations of Manchester,” a work 
of great research and historic value. 

Some thirty years ago there had 
just been concluded the publication 
of a History of Lancashire, by the late 
Edward Baines, Esq., the proprietor 
of the Leeds Mercury, and in three 
Parliaments M.P. for Leeds, a posi- 
tion which has since been successively 
occupied by two of hissons. The 
preparation of the work was a bold 
undertaking. Much of the topo- 

graphical and historical information 


* In ‘Tales of the Crusaders,” and in his 
‘* History of Demonology and Witchcraft.” 


which has since been published was 
then unknown to the inquirer, and 
much was scattered in manuscripts 
in private and_ public libraries. 
National and _ local antiquarian 
societies were then little known, and 
the well-edited tomes which are now 
periodically issued from the press 
were in nubibus. Yet, with the 
aid of plodding and _ industrious 
coadjutors, the work was finished, and 
though there are many errors in it, 
the History is a monument of the 
patient industry of the author and his 
associates. With the revised taste 
for historical investigation, ‘ Baines’s 
Lancashire” has risen in public favour, 
and there have long been calls for a 
new and revised edition. 

Since the publication of ‘‘ Baines’s 
History of Lancashire” many of the 
scattered documents, the sources of 
the author’s information, have been 
published, and made more generally 
accessible; and numerous valuable 
manuscripts, then little known be- 
yond the family circle of their owners 
or the studious bookworm, have also 
been printed. Within the last thirty 
years there has been a growing taste 
for historical and topographical in- 
vestigation, and various societies have 
been established for the publication of 
manuscripts and documentsillustrative 
of ancient social and political life in 
various counties and districts of Eng- 
land. One of the earliest, most use- 
ful, and most successful has been the 
Chetham Society, an organization for 
editing and publishing ancient manu- 
scripts illustrative of the history of 
the two palatine counties of Lan- 
caster and Chester. In the seventy- 
four volumes which, so far, the Society 
has issued, an immense amount of in- 
formation is given. Among the con- 
tents of this well-edited library are, 
contemporary accounts, from original 
manuscripts, of events connected 
with the Civil Wars, the Revolution, 
the Rebellions of 1715 and 1745, 
&c.,—documents, military and other- 
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wise, connected with stirring and 
troubled periods of English history ; 
household books of the Stanley and 
Shuttleworth families,—one showinga 
great medieval noble’s menu, the 
other the household provision of a 
country gentleman,—diaries of people 
in various conditions of life,—the 
coucher book of a great abbey, and 
deeds and documents of smaller mo- 
nastic institutions, churches, &c.,—all 
giving vivid, life-like representations 
of the ways in which our ancestors 
lived, thought, and acted. These, 
and other such volumes issued in other 
counties, memoires pour servir, as the 
French would call them, are at hand 
for the future historian, whose labours 
will be lightened by such results of 
others’ researches ; and the attention of 
a man engaged in a large and com- 
prehensive work will not be distracted 
by having as much literary drudgery 
to perform as was formerly the case. 
Many of the Lancashire literati have 
assisted in the labours of the Chetham 
Society ; two we may name as having 
been among the most prolific editors, 
—the late John Harland, F.S.A., whose 
recent lamented death ismourned by all 
who feel an interest in Lancashire lite- 
rature, and the Rev. Canon Raines, 
F.S.A., their contributions having been 
of a-signally important character. 
The Historic Society of Lancashire 
and Cheshire has also done much to 
encourage a literary taste in the 
county, and to publish contributions to 
a general history of the two counties. 
One of the most valued contributors 
to the ‘‘ Transactions” has been the 
Rev. Dr. Hume, one of the founders 
of the Society, long its Honorary 
Secretary, and always its warmest 
friend and most zealous official. 
Concurrently with the issue of these 
publications —we need not inquire 


‘how far the cause orthe consequence— 


there has beena greatly increased taste 
for historic publications, and some por- 
tions of Lancashire have found local 
historians whose labours, not merely 


important to the work on which they 
were enlisted, are so many contribu- 
tions to future county histories, and, 
in so far as they allude to ancient 
customs, to the social history of Eng- 
land. Of these we have not a list at 
hand. ‘Baines’s History of Liver- 
pool” is one of the best of its class. 


“Hardwick's History of Preston” was © 


the first to reconcile the discrepancies 
of the ancient Roman topographers; 
many of the distances in their “ iters ” 
being unintelligible until Mr. Hard- 
wick, by a strange accident, discovered 
a Roman station, whose locality had 
had not before been determined, and 
this, combined with his subsequent 
researches, simplified what had been 
for generations a historical puzzle. 
The writer of this sketch has endea- 
voured, in a humble way, to illustrate 
the history of his native town in 
a manner which may be done by 
many persons, for their own locali- 
ties, who have not the leisure, or 
who may distrust their own ability, to 
undertake larger historical works. In 
this way he has provided some his- 
torical fragments, which more am- 
bitious historians may weave into a 
larger and more comprehensive his- 
tory. He has told the incidents of the 
representative history of the ancient 
borough of Preston, and who and what 
its M.P.’s were in the early days of the 
House of Commons, and from the 
reigns of the Tudors and Stuarts to 
modern times. He has, in conjunction 
with a late valued friend, * depicted the 
municipal life of the borough and the 
incidents of that time-honoured insti- 
tution of Saxon origin, its ancient 
Guild ; and among other local bro- 
chures, has given a sketch of the 
social life of the last century by pub- 
lishing a record of the proceedings of 
a local Oyster and Parched Pea Club. 
Such tasks are labours of love, yet 
often more important as contributions 
to history than either authors or casual 
readers ordinarily imagine. 


* The late John Harland, Esq., F.A.S. 
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Of late years the love of historical 
literature has been largely developed 
in Lancashire ; and it is satisfactory 
to notice that, large as is the demand 
for, and the supply of, publications of 
an ephemeral and, too often, mere- 
tricious character, the nobler works 
of our local literature are in great 
demand. The oft-repeated calls for 
anew edition of ‘ Baines’s Lanca- 
shire” at last met with a response. 
The late Mr. Harland, of Manches- 
ter, accepted the invitation of Mr. L. 
C. Gent, of Manchester, to edit a new 
edition, to be published by Messrs. 
Routledge and Sons. No more com- 
petent editor could have been found. 
Onevolume of the new edition was got 
through the press, and a second far 
advanced, when the health of the gifted 
editor, who had long suffered from a 
painful ailment, gave way, doubtless 
hastened by the work he was engaged 
upon; and the literature of Lanca- 
shire suffered by his death a greater 
loss than those who knew him not can 
appreciate. The second volume is 
nearly completed, the Rev. Brooke 
Herford, Mr. Harland’s literary ex- 
ecutor, having undertaken to com- 
plete his friend’s unfinished task. 
Mr. Gent had previously obtained the 
able assistance of Mr. Harland to 
edit ‘Ballads and Songs of Lanca- 
shire, chiefly older than the 19th cen- 
tury,” ‘‘ Lancashire Lyrics: Modern 
Songs and Ballads of the County 
Palatine,” and ‘Lancashire Folk- 
Lore,” in the editorship of which 
last Mr. Harland was associated with 
Mr. T. T. Wilkinson. 

Matthew Gregson’s “ Fragments of 
Lancashire History” is being re-issued 
by the same publishers and under the 
same editorship as the new edition of 
Baines was ushered into the world. 
We welcome the new edition of 
Gregson, the more especially as there 
is to be added to it a copious index, 
the want of which has been so great 
a drawback to the first edition. 

The announcement that new edi- 


tions of the three great works of Dr 
Whitaker—the Histories of Whalley’ 
Craven, and Richmondshire—were 
about to be issued has given great 
satisfaction throughout Lancashire 
and the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
for the popularity of these great 
works has not been confined to literary 
men or to the highly educated. We 
hope they will be reverently treated, 
whoever be their editors. The result 
of subsequent researches may modify 
some of the doctor’s conjectures. 
Fifty years’ progress and development 
have changed many of the physical 
features of the districts, many events 
have to be added to the local chrono- 
logy, many names to be placed on the 
long pedigrees, some old families to 
be removed from the roll of landed 
proprietors in the district ; and some 
parvenus who have invested com- 
mercially-earned wealth in land, to 
be enrolled among the “ large-acred” 
gentry ; but the body of the text, how 
little revision will it need ! 

Having thus noticed that healthful 
feature of Lancashire society, its 
appreciation of the highest class of 
its local literature, we cannot but 
allude to the revival, of late years, 
of the taste for works in the dialect, 
or ‘ folk-speech,” of the county. 
From the publication of Tim Bobbin’s 
“Lancashire Dialect,” until the pre- 
sent century was somewhat advanced, 
little was written or printed—at least 
that has survived—in the vernacular 
of the county. A family of Wilsons, 
of Manchester, wrote several songs, 
which are yet popular; and a col- 
lection of them, with a biographical 
notice of the family, was published 
by Mr. Harland. One written by 
Mr. Alexander Wilson, descriptive of 
“Johnny Green’s Wedding, and De- 
scription of Manchester College,” is 
too long for our space, but two or 
three verses will give a good idea of 
the dialogue, and of the humour of 
the author :— 


j 
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“« Neaw, lads, where are yo beawn’ so fast ? 
Yo happun ha no yerd? whot’s past : 
Aw? gettun wed sin aw’r here last, 

Just three week sin, come Sunday. 
Aw? ax’d owd folk, an’ aw‘ wur reet, 
So Nan an’ me agreed tat neight, 
Ot if we could make boothe ends meet, 
We'd wed o’ Easter Monday. 


“That morn, as prim as pewter quarts, 

Aw th’ wenches coom an’ browt t’ sweethearts ; 

Aw fund® we're loike to ha’e three carts— 
*Twur thrunk’ as Eccles wakes, mon ; 

We donn’d eawr tits wi’ ribbins too— 

One red, one green, and t’one wur blue ; 

So hey! lads, hey! away we flew, 
Loike a race for the Leger stakes, mon. 


‘Right merrily we drove, full bat, 
An’ oh! heaw Duke an’ Dobbin swat ; 
Owd Grizzle wur so lawm® an’ fat, 
Fro soide to soide hoo? jow’d” um ; 


Deawn Withy Grove at last we coom, 
An’ stopt at Seven Stars, by gum, 
An’ drunk as mich warm ale and rum 


As’d" dreawn o’™ th’ folk i? Owdam.” 


Samuel Bamford, author of “ Pas- 
sages in the Life of a Radical,” Elijah 
Ridings, Benjamin Brierley, Samuel 
Laycock,James Ramsbottom, and some 
others have also appealed to the feel- 
ings and affections of Lancashire peo- 
ple in prose and poetry written in the 
vernacular of the simple and unso- 
phisticated inhabitants of the valleys 
and moorlands of Lancashire. Ed- 
win Waugh has, however, been the 
most successful of the lyric writers 
in our own “ folk-speech.” The true 
poetic feeling which pervades all his 


writings, his appreciation of the 
simple tastes and habits of the 
dwellers in out-of-the-way places, afar 
from the bustle of towns, and his 
happy and appreciative description 
of the tenderest feelings, have long 
caused him to be regarded as the 
“Burns of Lancashire.” His poems 
and songs are recited at nearly all 
our humble festive gatherings. In 
his song of ‘‘ Th’ Sweetheart Gate,” 
what simple truth there is in the fol- 
lowing lines— 


“It’s olez™* summer where th’ heart’s content, 
Tho’ wintry winds may blow ; 
An’ there’s never a gate ’at’s so kind to th’ fuut,’> 
As th’ gate one likes to go.” 


And again, in ‘God Bless thi Silver Yure ” [hair], he says,— 


“Through trouble, toil, an’ wrung, 
Thae’s whistle’t at thi’ wark, 
And wrostle't”* life so lung 
Thi limbs are getting stark ; *” 


1, Going. 2, You perhaps have not heard. 3, I. 4, All. 5, That. 6, 1 Found. 7, Throng. 
8, Lame. 9, She. 10, Jolted or shook. 11, As would. 12, All. 13, Road or way. 14, Always. 


15, Foot. 16, Wrestled. 17, Stiff. 
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But then, a heart like thine’s 
A never failin’ friend ; 

It cheers a mon’s decline, . . 
An’ keeps it sweet to th’ end.” 


The first and most famous of his The poem, though well known, 
Lancashire poemswas ‘“‘ComeWhoam _has so long been appreciated as one 
[home] to 'thi Childer an’ Me,” in of the best of a numerous series of 
which the wife of a Lancashire man _ popular poems of the affections in 
in humble life appeals to her husband humble life, that we venture to give it 
to leave the alehouse for home. entire :— 


“*COME WHOAM TO THI CHILDER AN’ ME.’ 


‘«« Aw’ve just mended th’ fire wi’ a cob;* 
ie Owd Swaddle has brought thi new shoon; 
There’s some nice bacon collops o’ th’ hob, 
An’ a quart 0’ ale posset i’ th’ oon;? 
Aw've brought thi top cwot,? doesto know, 
P For th’ rain’s comin’ deawn very dree ;* 
An’ th’ har’stone’s as white as new snow; 
Come whoam to thi childer an’ me. 


“ When aw put little Sally to bed, 
Hoo cried, ‘cose her feyther weren't theer, 
So aw kiss’d th’ little thing, an’ aw said 
Thae’d bring her a ribbin fro’ th’ fair; 
An’ aw gav her her doll, an’ some rags, 
An’ a nice little white cotton bo’ ;° 
An’ aw kiss’d her again; but hoo said 
"At hoo wanted to kiss ¢Aee an’ o’. 


An’ Dick, too, aw’d sich wark wi’ him, 

Afore aw could get him up stairs; 

Thae towd him thae’d bring him a drum, 
He said, when he’re sayin’ his prayers ; 

Then he looked i’ my face, an’ he said, 
‘Has th’ boggarts taen houd o’ my dad?’ 

An’ he cried whol his een were quite red ;— 
He likes thee some weel, dges yon lad! 


«At th’ lung-length aw geet him laid still; 
An’ aw hearken’t folks’ feet ‘at went by; 
So aw iron’t o’ my clooas reet weel,° 
An’ aw hanged em o’ th’ maiden to dry; 
When aw’d mended thi stockin’s an’ shirts, 
Aw sit deawn to knit i’ my cheer, 
An’ aw rayley did feel rayther hurt— 
Mon, aw'm one-/y when theaw artn't theer. 


«« Aw've a drum and a trumpet for Dick; 
Aw've a yard o’ blue ribbin for Sal; 
Aw’ve a book full 0’ babs ;? an’ a stick 
An’ some bacco an’ pipes for mysel ; 


1, A large lump of coal. 2, Oven. 3, Coat. 4, Tediously; continuously; usually applied 
to long-continued small rain. 5, Ball. 6, So I ironed all my clothes right well. 7, Pictures. 
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Aw’'ve brought thee some coffee an’ tay— 
Iv thae’ll fze/ i’ my pocket, thae’ll see ; 
An’ aw’'ve bought tho a new cap to-day,— 
But aw olez bring summat for ¢hee / 


“« God bless thee, my lass; aw’ll go whoam, 
An’ aw’ll kiss thee an’ th’ childer 0’ reawnd ; 
Thae knows, at wheerever aw’ roam, 
Aw’m fain to get back to th’ owd greawnd ; 
Aw can do wi’ a crack o’er a glass; 
Aw can do wi' a bit ov a spree; 
But aw've no gradely comfort, my lass, 


Except wi’ yon childer and thee. 


Mr. Waugh’s prose sketches, such as 
**Owd Bodle,” ‘“‘Besom Ben and his 
Donkey,” ‘‘ The Barrel Organ,” and 
others, are equally humorous and 
delineative of rustic simplicity in 
Lancashire. 

But it is not in the county ver- 
nacular alone that the sons of Lan- 
cashire have sung. Charles Swain, 
John Critchley Prince, John Bolton 
Rogerson, and others have left warb- 
lings that will not readily be for- 
gotten. 

A word, however, respecting the 
dialect of the county. Though the 
words and idioms lately utilised in 
our popular prose and poetry is the 
common speech of the populace, the 
“lower orders” as they are often 
conventionally styled, the speech is 
not composed of mere vulgarisms ; 
itis really the speech of Elizabethan 
England, words from the old Scan- 
dinavian and Saxon stock, which 


have been driven by modern “ refine- 
ment” from ‘‘society,” but which 
remains, little altered by the events 
of three centuries, in use among 
the simple dalesmen, who are out of 
the reach of urban influences. The 
facilities which the railway now 
gives for travelling, and the greater 
personal communication which takes 
place between town and country, 
are fast removing the distinc- 
tions, both in speech and manners, 
between citizen and rustic; and to 
many of our farmers the words and 
phrases of their grandsires will soon 
be as archaic as Chaucer and Spenser 
are to many townspeople. Some of 
the words thus discarded in “polite” 
society, have, however, feeble sub- 
stitutes in their successors, and the 
strength and purity of our national 
tongue would be promoted by a 
revival of some of these discarded 
phrases. 
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A DAY IN THE DECCAN JUNGLE. 


By M, Laixnc MEASON. 


is one pleasure—or shall 

I say, one kind of pleasure ?— 
in which we all, or at least all En- 
glishmen, find enjoyment, from the 
nursery to the grave. I allude to a 
change—a getting away from school, 
from college, from town, from our 
regiment, or our ship, or our daily 
routine of work, to take a holiday, to 
get a change, in some direction or 
other that leads us away from our 
usual beaten pceths, and takes us to 
what is new; or, if not exactly a 
novelty, to something different from 
what we have to say, and to do, and to 
think, in the course of our every-day 
duty. The child feels this pleasure 
when, from the London or country 
house nursery, the season comes round 
for him to he taken tothe seaside. The 
boy enjoys it most intensely when the 
breaking-up day arrives, and he leaves 
school for the holidays. At college 
how delighted is the undergraduate 
when the long-expected vacation 
commences, and he can pack up 
his traps and leave Oxford or Cam- 
bridge for home, or for a tour on the 
Continent. And with what pleasure 
does the hard-worked barrister, or 
doctor, or solicitor, or press-man, find 
himself at last clear of work for a 
time, and fairly on his way to Scot- 
land, Norway, or even the milder 
enjoyments of a not-far-from-London 
watering-place. But most of all, and 
more keenly than all, does the Anglo- 
Indian military man enjoy the pros- 
pect of a change, when he finds he 
has got leave of absence even for a 
short time, and is free to pass that 
leave far away from the sound of 
trumpet, drum, or bugle; with no 


field-days to attend, no uniform to 
wear, no stables to be present at, no 
court-martial to be a member of, and 
duty of any kind to do, either towards 
“society,” or in the corps to which 
he belongs. 

Such, at any rate, were always my 
feelings in India, when I could get 
away from “camp,” as the canton- 
ments are always called in that land 
of the sun; and I never felt more 
keenly alive to the pleasure of a 
change than the morning three chosen 
friends and I sallied forth from 
Poona on ten days’ leave, intending 
to spend the time in hog-hunting— 
“wild boar hunting” as it would be 
called in France, or ‘ pig-sticking,” 
as our brethren in Bengal call the 
sport, ‘“‘hog-hunting” being a term 
peculiar to Western India—and to 
move our camp from place to place 
according as we found game more 
plentiful. The party consisted, as I 
have said, of four. There was Power, 
of the Horse Artillery, a noted good 
rider, and excellent fellow ; Jackson,’ 
of the Civil Service, a heavy weight, 
but well up to his work, and with 
more local knowledge of the best 
“finds” in the Deccan, than any man 
in the presidency. The third indivi- 
dual of the party was Strange, a 
captain of native infantry, and second 
only to Jackson in his practical know- 
ledge of hog-hunting. The fourth, of 
course, was myself, then a cavalry 
subaltern in a regiment stationed near 
Poona; and now, alas, the only one 
of the four left alive to tell the tale of 
our hunting-party, although it is not 
yet twenty years since the event took 
place, 
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After the fashion or custom of 
Indian sportsmen, and in order to 
save as much time as possible for 
sporting, we had sent on our tents, 
horses, servants, and other belongings 
some two or three days before, with 
orders that‘our camp was to be pitched 
at Jackoora, a little village some ten 
miles to what soldiers would call the 
right front of Seroor, a small station 
on the Ahmednuggur road. At 
Seroor there was stationed, in the days 
I write of, an irregular cavalry regi- 
ment, commanded by one of the best 
fellows and bravest soldiers that ever 
put foot in stirrup. We had written 
to this officer, saying that on such a 
morning we would be with him to 
breakfast, and that he must then horse 
us through to where our camp was to 
be pitched, at the village of Jackoora. 
Our mode of travelling—in those 
times railways in India were a dream 
of the future—was on ponies or horses, 
some our own, others borrowed from 
our friends, after the manner of Indian 
good-fellowship ; for if in that country 
you borrow a horse from a friend this 
week, you most likelylend him one ten 
days later, and so the obligation is re- 
turned. Thedistance from Poona to 
Seroor is about thirty English miles, 
and to get over this distance—at a 
hard gallop, and at the rate of ten 
miles an hour—we had each one 
horse from Poona to a point some ten 
miles on, one from that place for 
another ten miles, and from that a 
third that took us to Seroor, where 
we arrived about nine o'clock, and 
found Campbell, who commanded the 
Irregular Horse, with his charming 
wife and his fair-haired rosy children, 
waiting our advent, with dressing- 
rooms and baths prepared, and after 
that a breakfast-table and a breakfast 
that looked as if it had been laid in 
an English country house, and trans- 
ported by some kind fairy to the bun- 
galow in this solitary Deccan station. 

Our host tried hard to make us 
remain at least a night at Seroor. He 


seldom saw any company, the white 
faces at this station being limited to 
himself and family ; his adjutant, who 
was a bachelor; the surgeon of the 
corps, who was also unmarried, but 
a most eccentric being, who never 
went near a soul; the sub-collector 
and his wife, who were always roving 
about in the districts for nine months 
in the year; and an American mis- 
sionary, also married, from New 
England, who was worth about as 
much in society as he was converting 
the heathen. 

Campbell, however, pleaded hard, 
and when his wife added her 
entreaties, we could not do less 
than give in, at least, to a certain 
extent, and so a compromise was 
agreed to. The Campbells were to 
have an early dinner, or, rather, a 
late tiffin,* at four o'clock, and in the 
course of the evening—the exact time 
was left an open question, and gene- 
rally understood to depend upon the 
time that Campbell would let us rise 
from his hospitable table—we four 
sportsmen were to be packed into two 
bullock gharries (covered carts on 
strong springs, much used for travel- 
ling at up-country stations in India, 
and in which two individuals can 
sleep with considerable comfort), and 
sent off to our destination, where it 
was calculated we should arrive in 
about three hours after leaving Se- 
roor; vehicles of this description 
drawn, as they are, by slow-walking 
bullocks, seldom go faster than 
from three to three and a half miles 
per hour. 

But the early dinner was not reacy 
at four, nor even at five o'clock. It 
was close upon six o’elock when we 
sat down ; Campbell having got toge- 
ther the other three or four English- 
men of the station, as well as 
one lady, the wife of the magistrate 
and collector, to meet us. It began, 
did that dinner, about six ; but I 
don’t think any of us knew when it 


* The Anglo-Indian word for luncheon. 
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ended. I have a distinct recollection 
of everything that happened until 
long after the ladies left the room. 
Then I remember a very warm (but 
not unfriendly) discussion between 
the surgeon and myself upon the 
merits of homeeopathy, of which I 
Was a stout advocate, but which he de- 
nounced as an imposition: Later on 
the conversation became general, and 
Power, of our party, declared that the 
French method of drinking cham- 
pagne with dessert was one which 
he approved of highly. Our host 


immediately ordered half a dozen bot- | 


tles to be placed in the cooling mix- 
ture and machine for immediate con- 
sumption, quite forgetting that we had 
already disposed of at least a bottle 
each of the excellent dry brand of 
which he had a plentiful supply, be- 
sides pale ale, sherry, claret, hock, 
and burgundy. I do not think the 
party was a noisy one, but I am sure 
that its end was not a sober one—not, 
at any rate, as regards myself. When 
or where I fell asleep I know not ; 
but when I awoke, the day was 
breaking, and I found myself with 
Jackson (still fast asleep), in a bullock 
gharrie, halted opposite our tents at 
Jackoora, whilst a few yards off was 
another gharrie, from which Power, 
looking very seedy, had just alighted, 
and was doing his best to waken up 
his companion, Strange. 

The whole party looked very woe- 
begotten, and acry to our servants for 
soda-water and brandy came from one 
and all. A ten-mile jolt over jungle 
roads isby no means a wayof making 
a man look fresh in the morning, parti- 
cularly when his potations have been, 
to say the least, free, and he has not 
undressed all night. With one ac- 
cord we sought our respective tents 
and beds. It was nearly eleven o’clock 
when we showed again, and, after 
our cold tubs, were able to discuss a 
pretty hearty breakfast, but by no 
means inclined to take the field that 
day. 


Nothing can be more comfortable, 
and often nothing more picturesque, 
than an Indian sporting camp. Ours 
consisted of one large single-poled tent, 
which we used as a dining or mess 
tent. Indian tents are very unlike 
the low confined tents used in military 
camps in Europe. Our mess tent was 
about six feet high at the walls, double 
that height in the centre where the 
pole stood, and covered a space of 
sixteen square feet. Besides this, we 
had each a smaller tent to sleep and 
dress in, and three or four tents for 
our servants. In India to travel 


_without one’s servants is simply an 


impossibility. The man who cooks 
your dinner will not wait on you ; 


.the servant who waits on you at table 


won't look after your clothes ; the one 
who looks after your clothes will not 
take care of yourhorse, nor will. hewho 
takes care of your horse mind more 
than one. As a subaltern officer, and 
one who had not one single more ser- 
vant than his neighbours, my following 
consisted of a butler, or table servant; 
a hamaul, or dressing servant, who 
looked after my clothes, and took care 
of my kit generally, including my 
guns. I had three horses in camp 
with me, and this necessitated, of 
course three grooms or horsekeepers, 
and two grass-cutters for the three 
horses. I had also my dhobie, or 
washerman ; my bheestie, or water- 
carrier ; and my shikaree, or sports- 
man, who followed me to the field, 
brought me in intelligence of what 
game was to be found or had—nine 
servants to take care of one master 
and his horses. Taking mine as an 


average—and I had fewer, I believe, — 


than any of my companions—our 
party of four had thirty in personal 
servants; besides a cook and _ his 
assistant, two tent-pitchers, and a 
sweeper in common, making thirty- 
seven servants in all, most of whom 
had their wives with them, and some 
two or three children. In all I be- 
lieve that our camp must have num- 


| 
| 


‘he had hairs on his head. 
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bered at least a hundred souls, 
although we only intended to be 
absent from Poona for ten days. 
Besides our own servants, we had, of 
course, three or four grain and rice 
dealers, who either followed us from 
Poona or dropped from heaven knows 
where, in order to provide for our 
numerous following. These persons 
again had their wives and children, 
some of them their servants, so that 
the camp of four sportsmen, who 
hoped to kill perhaps four or five 
boars in the few days they were in 
the jungle, numbered more people 
than many a fair-sized English village. 

““What kubber (news) of hog, 
Hassein ?”: was the question I heard 
asked by Jackson, as I was splashing 
in my tub, trying to get rid of what 
was left of a very decided headache, 
the result of our party at Seroor. 
Hassein was a noted shikaree, or 
huntsman, who had been in the 
successive employment of at least 
half a score of English sportsmen in 
the Deccan, and had only left each of 
his former masters when they took 
their departure from India for Eng- 
land. He was now, and had been 
for some years, in Jackson's service, 
and the latter boasted, and truly, that 
he had never known Hassein bring 
in intelligence that proved false. 
There was hardly a square mile of 
ground, from the Kandalla Ghauts to 
Ahmednuggur, and beyond that far 
towards Mhow, over which Hassein 
had not seen hog killed ; and he had 
tracked almost as many tigers to 
their lairs, and brought his various 
masters face to face with as many 
bison on the Mahubleshwar Ghauts as 
Through- 
out the length and breadth of the 
land he was well known by all the 
villagers, and not one of them, no 
matter how much given to chronic 
untruth-telling respecting game of 
any sort, ever dared to deceive the 
old man. Let Hassein but once see 
the “pug” (foot-mark) of any wild 


animal, and he would in a moment, 
and with never-erring instinct, say 
how long it had been made, whether 
there were many or few in company, 
and at what time we might expect 
to see them return. Jackson had sent 
the old fellow on from Poona about 
a week before, with orders to go all 
over the neighbouring district, meet 
us on a certain day at Jackoora, and 
report upon what chances there were 
of sport, and in what direction our 
beats ought to be made. He only 
arrived at our camp from his tour a 
few hours before we did from Seroor, 


_ but his master had not seen him until 


I heard him questioning the old 
fellow as I wallowed in my tub under 
my tent. 

“The kubber is good, Sahib,” 
replied the veteran, ‘‘very good 


indeed. Inshalla (God willing), I will. 


show your highness and the other 
Sahibs good sport. But you will 
have some distance to go. Six coss 
(twelve miles) from here, near a 
village called Lata, I saw a sounder 
of hog which numbered at least 
twenty. The boar is an immense 
fellow, he stands nearly as high as a 
tattoo (pony) and has tusks as long 
as a spear-head. I don’t remember 
ever seeing a finer animal, and the 
Sahib who takes first spear * on him 
will have a valuable trophy to take 
back to Poona. About two coss to 
the north of Latta I saw another 
sounder, not so numerous as the former 
one, but with a fine boar, just such 
a one as your highness kiiled last 
year near the road between Poona and 
Sattara. And there are more hog 
than these in other parts, but I think, 
with your leave, we will make arrange- 
ments to beat the jungle and the 
kates (fields) near Latta first, and we 
ought to begin to-morrow.” 

* «« First spear.” When hog-hunting in India, 
sportsmen ride against each other for the first 
spear at any particular boar or sow, always 
selecting the first, if possible. The rider who 


first spears the animal has a right to the tusks 
as trophies. 
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In five minutes, the whole of our 
party had gathered round Hassein, 
questioning him as to what he had 
seen, and what he proposed doing on 
the morrow, at what hour our horses 
should be sent away to the villagenear- 
est where the sport was to be, what sort 
of ground there was to ride over, and 
many other questions of the kind. 
About three hours before sunset, a 
section of our followers took their 
departure for Latta, under the guid- 
ance and chieftainship of old Hassein. 
Each of us sent on a couple of horses, 
with their respective grooms; and the 
assistant cook, provided with a fair 
amount of pale ale, sherry, potted 
meats, and other good things, went 
with them in order to provide break- 
fast for us. The day was spent in 
looking up our best spears, sharpen- 
ing their blades, and seeing that the 
shoes of our horses were in good 
order, for, as a matter of course, we 
had our own nalbund, or blacksmith, 
in. camp with us. At sunset we 
dined; no excess that night, for 
every one knew that he would pro- 
bably want all his nerve and all his 
pluck for the following day. One 
cheroot, after dinner, a single glass 
of weak brandy and water, and we 
were all in bed soon after nine. 

An hour before dawn my hamaul 
awoke me, having in his hand the 
cup of tea with which it is the uni- 
versal custom to begin the day in 
India. My dressing was soon over, 
for in the East we invariably per- 
form the daily tubbing after our 
morning ride or walk. By six o’clock 
we were all four in the saddle, and 
jogging on at a smart walk towards 
Latta, some twelve miles distant, a 
bomeo, or guide from the village, 
walking in front to show us the way, 
and our horsekeepers trotting by our 
sides, as is the habit of their class in 
India. Presently, as the day began 
to break more and more, and we 
could see our road more clearly, we 
cantered on, leaving the men to follow 


at their leisure. Once that the various 
landmarks were more visible, Jack- 
son, who knew the country, was 
able to act as our guide; and soon 
after eight o'clock we were dis- 
mounting under a tope, or grove, of 
mango trees, where we found a 
breakfast-tent pitched, our cook’s 
assistant with breakfast ready, our 
horses that had gone on over-night 
neighing a welcome to the nags we 
had ridden on, and our horsekeepers 
ready to take charge of the animals. 

A twelve-mile ride before break- 
fast gives one a sharp appetite for 
that meal, even in India. Ham and 
eggs, chicken currie—with rice boiled 
as only it can be boiled, or at any 
rate zs boiled, in India—chowpaties 
(a kind of wheaten scones), butter, 
potted meats and sardines, plenty of 
excellent tea, and one cheroot to finish 
with, brought us to nine o'clock, by 
which time, true to a minute as he 
always was, old Hassein made his 
appearance at the head of at least a 
hundred beaters, whom he had en- 
listed for the day at the neighbouring 
village, the Patel, or chief of the 
Latta, also coming to pay his respects 
to Jackson, who, being a magistrate 
and collector, was a man of authority 
in the district. -~ 

The exact whereabouts of the 
sounder of hog was not known, 
although we were sure that it must be 
within certain limits of about half a 
square mile. This ground consisted 
half of low jungle brushwood, and 
half of fields of: jowarie, a kind of 
Indian corn, that grows some six feet 
high. Beyond this, as is very com- 
mon in India, there was a large plain, 
perhaps three miles long, by a mile 
broad, and beyond this again were 
other fields of jowarie, for which the 
sounder would be certain to make, 
once they were driven from the ground 
behind us. Nothing could be better 
than our chance of sport, provided 
the game did not double back upon 
the. beaters. This, however; old 
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Hassein was far too wary a sportsman 
toallow. He spread the villagers in a 
long but compact line, with orders 
that when he gave the signal they 
were to go on in the direction he 
pointed out, beating their tom-toms, 
firing their match-locks, and making 
every possible endeavour that the 
game should break cover. 

The first thing to do was to station 
our party at such points as they could 
see the sounder when it broke cover, 
and get a fair chance to ride them 
down in the plain. There were only 
two places which afforded any real 
advantage, and at these we placed 
ourselves, two at one point and 
two at the other. I was fortunate 
enough to have Jackson as my com- 
panion, whilst Power and Strange 
took post together, some two hundred 
yards off, but out of sight from where 
we were. When thus placed, the 
sportsman has two chief precautions 
to observe. The one is to be ready 
when the game breaks to follow it, 
the other not to make a noise so as to 
cause it to head back to where it has 
come from. 

When we first fook up our position 
there was not a sound to be heard 
anywhere. It was ten o'clock, the day 
exceedingly hot, and the whole scene 
had that wonderful feeling of silence, 
as it were, about it, which is only 
witnessed in the East, and there only 
on the vast plains of India. Presently, 
however, we heard a faint hum in the 
far off distance, indicating that Hassein 
had put the line of beatersto commence 
their work much farther off than we ex- 
pected hewould. Close beside us there 
was a small mound of earth, up which 
Jackson rode his horse, and was thus 
enabled to look down upon the ground 
that was being beaten. As the noise 
of the beaters, although still very far 
off, grew more and more distinct, my 
companion, a very old hand at hog- 
hunting, could perceive that the 
direction of the line was wrong ; 
and that instead of beating towards 


us they had brought their left flank 
forward, and would probably con- 
verge the game towards our two 
companions, but keep it away from 
us, or rather prevent it coming to us. 
On this we edged away towards where 
Power and Strange were waiting, and 
got near them just in time to see a 
fine boar—but evidently not the boar 
that Hassein had described—break 
cover, accompanied by two or three 
sows. Jackson would have liked to 
have waited, and seen whether the 
famous tusker, of which we had the 
description from MHassein, would 
break ; but it was too late, The game 
made off across the plain at a pace 
which only those who have seen wild 
pig go at, can understand or believe. 
The pace was severe, and the ground, 
like so much of the uncultivated land 
in the Deccan, was not only covered 
with large boulders of rock, but it 
was also covered with wide fissures 
or cracks in the earth, not very wide, 
but quite enough for a horse to put 
his foot into it and be brought down. 

On we went, however, selecting the 
boar to ride at. Power being well 
mounted, and by far the lightest 
weight, was in front ; Strange and 
myself about a couple of horses’ 
length behind, and Jackson nearly 
abreast of Power, but well to his 
right, looking out for the boar to turn 
towards him.* We rode hard, but 
still as the ground was got over we 
hardly gained on the beast. Pre- 
sently Power lifted his horse forward, 
and nearly came alongside of the 
boar, spearing him slightly, but draw- 
ing blood, and giving him the right 
to sing out, as he did, ‘first spear.” 
Ahead of us, about half way across 
the plain, there was a batch of reeds 
of about two hundred yards in length. 
Here we could see some of those won- 
derful Indian village buffaloes that 
always appear to belong to nobody. 
I at once thought that these animals 
would turn the game back again, and 

* Se> pcture. 
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was quite prepared for the boar to 
turn and charge. But to my aston- 
ishment, as we approached this small 
oasisonthe plain, an immense sounder 
of hog burst forth to our right, 
not exactly making towards where 
Jackson was riding, but giving him 


an immense advantage over us in the | 


Start after these new comers. I at 
once edged towards Jackson, leaving 
Power and Strange to finish their 
boar, which they did a minute or two 
later. As I got nearer the fresh game, 
an exclamation from Jackson made 
me look more to the right, and there 
I saw what I felt certain must be the 
boar which Hassein had told us about. 
He was quite grey in colour, and must 
have stood almost as high as a small 
pony. His tushes were by far the 
largest I had ever seen, nor had Jack- 
son, who, as I said before, was an 
old hand at this sport, seen larger. 
He told me afterwards that he had 
never met with anything like him in all 
his experience. As it presently proved 
the brute was well known to many of 
the cultivators in the district, and was 
believed to be very old indeed. 

As a matter of course we both rode 
at this giant before us, who went 
along at a slapping pace, churning 
and grinding his tusks with rage as 
he did so. By a sudden turn of the 
brute—just like the turn of a hare 
that is being coursed—I got for a 
moment nearer than Jackson to the 
boar, but it turned once more and 
I was thrown out again. However, 
although he held on gallantly, he 
was evidently distressed, and his 
only retreat was still a long way off. 
Gathering his horse together first, and 
thén making a spurt ahead, Jackson 
succeeded in spearing him, and the 
wound was evidently a deep one. 
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But the momentary triumph cost my 
friend dear. In an instant the brute 
turned, and Jackson not being quick 
enough in swerving off from the 
charge, the boar passed under his 
horse’s stomach, ripping the poor beast 
from end to end with his tusks, the 
animal falling down with his bowels 
coming out. The boar next turned 
upon me, and had my horse not stood 
firm, he must have shared the same 
fate as Jackson’s nag. The brute 
charged right at me, but I fortunately 
turned just a little as he came, when 
he ran right upon my spear-head, and 
fell—snapping at the long bamboo 
handle of my weapon as he tumbled 
over. To draw out the spear and send 
it home into him again and again was 
the work of a moment, in fact the two 
charges took less time to effect than I 
have taken to write of them. Jackson’s 
horse had to be destroyed. It was a 
gallant plucky grey Arab, of excellent 
breed, that had cost him 1500 rupees, 
(£150) out of the dealer’s stables in 
Bombay, and had carried him right 
well for many a contested first spear; 
and its master regretted it as he would 
a friend. When we got back to the 
tents that night the good sport of the 
day was more than counterbalanced 
by the loss of Jackson’s best horse. 
To this day in the Deccan the great 
boar of Litta is spoken of by sports- 
men, and the natives of the district 
declare that of its like and size no 
animal of its sort has ever been seen. 
Jackson has long retired from the 
Indian Civil Service, and in pink and 
tops has distinguished himself for _ 
many seasons in ‘‘the Shires,” but 
he has never forgotten, and often talks 
over when we meet, the run we had 
with the big boar at Litta, and the 
cruel death of his gallant grey Arab. 
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RUSKIN AS A WRITER ON ART. 


By WILLIAM M. ROSSETTI. 


OR some sixteen years, fresh in 
the memory of many of us, or 
from 1844 to 1860, there was a great 
influence or impulse in fine art active, 
which has since then become inactive. 
It has left off, or at least intermitted, 
and lives now in reminiscence or 
tradition, still glowing enough cer- 
tainly in that way, rather than in 
present force. This influence was 
Ruskin and Ruskinism. 

To a person who traced contem- 
poraneously the birth, growth, and 
culmination, of Ruskinian influence 
in art, who observed how eagerly 
the master’s utterances were awaited, 
and how keenly discussed, it seems 
strange that the time should be 
already come when he neither speaks 
out nor is listened for on questions 
of art; when his is no longer the 
paramount voice giving many subor- 
dinates their cue, and many opponents 
their occasion—the voice to uplift, 
establish, depress, excite, and ex~ 
asperate. Such is the case, however. 
Mr. Ruskin, yet in the prime of life,. 
and in masterly possession of all his 
splendid powers, has now, as com- 
pared with what was the normal 
condition of things but recently and. 
for years together, few direct adhe- 
rents in the art-world, and not many 
antagonists. A Japanese of a year ago: 
might have said that Ruskin has ceased 
to be the Tycoon of art-theory, and has. 
become, tosomeextent, its Mikado. His. 
sway is now, to a considerable extent,. 
remote, abstruse, and ceremonial. He 
no longer wields the practical powers: 
of government, but remains a great. 


unfamiliar abstraction of sovereignty. 
When the idea of authority has to be 
invoked, he is there for the purpose : 
but, when people want immediate in- 
structions as to what they are to do 
next, it is not to him that they recur. 

Of various causes which have con- 
duced to this result, two are extremely 
obvious. Mr. Ruskin has for years 
past almost wholly ceased to write or 
lecture about art, nor is he so 
actively engaged as he once was in 
the practical direction of the studies 
of beginners, although his own per- 
sonal addiction to artistic pursuits is 
understood to be more systematic and 
diligent than ever. He is said to have 
abandoned the field of art-literature, 
partly because of the concern it 
caused him to see, rampant and 
noxious everywhere, now audacious 
“restoration,” and now sordid neglect, 
of the works which formed. his sub- 
ject-matter and his delight—a resto- 
ration and a neglect which equally 
find their outlet in demolition. Thus 
seceding, Mr. Ruskin is necessarily 
removed from the casualties and 
controversies of the day. Art con- 
tinues passing through incessantly new 
phases and muances, and of these he 
says nothing. The disquisitions of 
permanent application in his books 
remain there not more congruous to 
the present times than to any other ; 
the matter of more directly temporary 
bearing was written to meet the needs 
of those years, and not of these ; and 
when these years ask for guidance or 
‘interpretation, they find no response 
from Mr. Ruskin. 
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The second of the two causes to 
which we adverted is that Mr. 
Ruskin has, to a certain extent, 
already won the day. His theories 
have been embodied in practice 
which meets with popular accept- 
ance. Thus ceasing to need rein- 
forcement for proselytizing purposes, 
the theories cease also to be much 
ventilated or discussed : they have 
partly passed out of the stage of 
‘debate into that of ratification. This 
reason why Mr. Ruskin does not 
influence the daily ebb and flow of 
art so much as he used to do is of 
course a very satisfactory one to his 
admirers, and (one may suppose) to 
himself. It applies to such questions 
as the merits of Turner, or of Claude, 
Domenichino, or Tintoret ; the claim 
of the Preraphaelite movement in 
painting to calm and_ respectful 
attention ; the suitableness of Gothic 
architecture for revived use, whether 
ecclesiastic or secular. It cannot cer- 
tainly be said that Mr. Ruskin has 
conquered absolutely in all these 
matters. True connoisseurs (I am 
thinking more particularly of con- 
noisseurs who are themselves prac- 
tical artists) are still to be found who 
resist the witching of Turner, and 
pronounce him a man of fallacious 
and harmful, though exalted, genius. 
The claims of Przraphaelitism are 
not—and now will probably never 
be—admitted to the extent which Mr. 
Ruskin asserted for them, and it may 
be that he himself is disappointed in 
the outcome of the movement. The 
Gothic architecture practised at the 
present day, even by the best archi- 
tects, is no doubt far from satisfying 
his aspirations. Yet, with whatever 
deductions, he has carried his point 
on all these and some other questions : 
the result is partly such as he sum- 
moned it to be, and it confesses his 
regulating hand. 

Let us glance at some of the prin- 
cipal matters discussed by Mr. 
Ruskin in his various books about 


fine art, and thus gain some degree 
of collateral insight into the con- 
ditions of the discussion, as they 
stood before and after his engaging 
in it. We will take six such prin. 
cipal matters— 

I. Turner; 2. Landscape; 3. Prara- 
phaelitism; 4. Architecture; 5. Art 
Education; 6. The Theory of Art. 
1. Turner.—Few readers, one may 

hope, will need to be informed that 

Mr. Ruskin began his preéminent 

career* as a writer on art by publish- 

ing in 1844 the first volume of his 

Modern Painters, which eventually 

extended to five volumes; and that 

the direct main object of this book, 
in its inception, was to demonstrate 
the great superiority of Turner to all 
other landscape painters. The author 
was at that time known simply as 

“A Graduate of Oxford.” The first 

volume concerned itself with the com- 

parison between Turner and others so 
far only as positive truth of represen- 
tation is involved ; and it is a sign of 
the obtuseness, levity, or uncandour, 
of critics with pen or tongue, that 
to this day fragments of assertion 
made by the author in this fragmen- 
tary comparison will be cited as proofs 
that he assigns only a totality of merit 
to Turner, and only a totality of de- 
merit to other famous landscapists, 
such as Claude, Salvator, Canaletto, 
or Gaspar Poussin. The subsequent 
volumes of Modern Painters continued 
the same “‘great remonstrance” ; but 
overlaid that with so much theoretic 
and so much more discursive matter 
that the reader, on rising from a pe- 
rusal of the entire work, finds that 
his impression of Turner as a whole, 

* “Began,” practicallys ing, notlite- 

rally ; for tol traces of r. Ruskin as a 

writer sympathetic with art are to be found 

years before the appearance of the first 

volume of Modern Painters. He was (if I 

remember right), only fifteen or sixteen 

years old when he wrote in the Landscape 

Annual an analysis, surprisingly obser- 

vant and close for one so young, of the 

inter-relations of varying kinds of land- 
scape-scenery and of house-architecture. 
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as interpreted by Ruskin, is scarcely 
so defined as his impression, conse- 
quent upon the first volume, of Turner 
as a painter of actual truths. How- 
ever this may be, the influence of 
Ruskin with regard to opinion on 
that artist has been immense and 
triumphant. When he began writing, 
the name of Turner was bespattered 


with ridicule—the froth of mere: 


witlings and pretenders at criticism 
for the most part. It is true that his 
lofty genius and great performances 
had been cordially recognized years 
before either the ridicule got the 
ascendant, or Ruskin began writing 
—trecognized both by many brother 
artists, by a number of patrons, and, 
to some considerable extent, by the 
general public also. But it is not the 
less true that Ruskin took up the de- 
fence at a critical moment; turned 
the tables on the mockers; estab- 
lished the grounds of Turner’s fame 
(not without due confession of many 
faults on his part), and the terms of 
comparison between him and other 
landscape painters; raised the entire 
subject, by his lofty treatment of it, 
into a more elevated region; and 
definitely set up Turner as one of the 
Englishmen from whose genius and 
achievements the very summits of 
what this country can do are to be 
measured. Probably, before Ruskin, 
no one had ventured to affirm and 
argue out the extreme superiority of 
Turner to all previous and contem- 
porary landscapists in general height 
of performance, in the sum of his gifts, 
in almost all the greater and many of 
the subordinate excellences of a pain- 
ter. Since he began to write, this 
has, with very mahy people well and 
ill qualified to judge (and I will claim 
my place at least among the latter), 
become a sort of point of faith, com- 
parable to that of Raphael being the 
greatest of painters, or of thesupremacy 
of Titian in colour, or of Greece in 
sculpture. That there are authorita- 
tive gainsayers I have already admit- 


ted: but the impetus and the basis 
which Ruskin has given to the enthu- 
siastic opinion seem destined to survive 
all sorts of shocks. And this is one 
of the extremely rare instances in which 
it may be said that an extended know- 
ledge of the natural materials where- 
with the painter had to deal, and the 
powers proper to an ardent, eloquent, 
and poetic master of writing, have had, 
on aquestion of fine art, a legitimate 
influence greater than any which a 
professional critic, however discerning 
and experienced, could well have com- 
manded. Turner will’ descend en- 
haloed to posterity by dint of his 
own intrinsic greatness ; but the halo 
will be all the brighter while the name 
of Ruskin continues to be associated 
with his, and while the splendid words 
in which the prose-poet celebrates the 
painter live in protracted memory. 

2. Landscape.—The services of Mr. 
Ruskin to Landscape Art in general 
are, to a great extent, involved in his 
services to Turner. He undertook to 
show what it was that Turner had to 
paint, and why his result in painting 
was better than that of anybody else; 
and, in showing this, he necessarily, 
went over most of the whole field of 
landscape scenery, and much of that 
of landscape painting. No writer, if 
we except the greatest poets, has done 
more than Mr. Ruskin to excite in 
his readers the passion for natural 
landscape, and for many of its con- 
stituent aspects and details; while 
none at all, probably, has done so 
much to analyse, define, and sum- 
marize, our knowledge and percep- 
tions on these matters. The admi- 
rable study on the antique and the 
modern feeling for landscape, and 
many a glorious page on mountain 
beauty, or on the clouds or the 
sea, attest this. His general discus- 
sion as to the ultimate value of land- 
scape art is also, with little doubt, 
the best treatment that the subject 
has ever received. One main conclu- 
sion (if I may attempt to put it in 
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my own enfeebling words) is this. 
Landscape Art has to represent the 
richness and multiplicity of Nature, 
aswell as her simpler and more re- 
tiring aspects ; for this purpose, the 
most intense truth has to be pre- 
served. But the criterion of truth is 
more perfectly in the imaginative than 
in any other mind. Nature, whether 
simple or complex, is always too 
various and overwhelming for precise 
reproduction: the business of the 
painter, therefore, is to represent 
truth—truth of all ‘kinds, and the 
whole of truth—by a culling of par- 
ticulars which will be cognizable by 


* art, and appreciable by the sympa- 


thetic spectator. Landscape Art has 
to present to the eye and mind such 
a selection of truths, and such a form 
of them, as can be apprehended with 
a greater enjoyment of those truths, 
and deepened reverence to the God 
of Nature. It elicits, in the artist, 
truthful perception and imaginative 
construing; in the spectator, a clearer, 
because a more compendious, sense 
of natural beauty and wonderfulness. 

I heard lately from one of our 
most distinguished landscape pain- 
ters, a remark which impressed me : 
That, whereas a figure painter may, 
in his youth, master his main sub- 
ject-matter, the human figure, no 
landscape painter could well be ex- 
pected to master Azs subject-matter, 
scenery, before the age of forty, or 
consequently to be at his best earlier 
than that age: the number and differ- 
enceof the thingstobe learned off being 
so enormous. The landscapist must 
learn the normal and abnormal phe- 
nomena of skies, atmosphere, seas, 
rivers, rocks, plains, vegetation, and 
no end of things besides. The figure 
painter might be disposed ‘to contest 
this comparative estimate ; but there 
certainly seems to be something in it, 
and perhaps the confutation, if care- 
fully analyzed, would be found to rest 
rather on the greater dignity of figure 
over landscape painting than on its 


greater or equal difficulty and re- 
search. Mr. Ruskin has gone in 
investigation, and to some extent in 
practice, through the arduous pro- 
cesses referred to by the artist in 
question ; and had attained a great 
measure of mastery in them ata pe- 
riod of his literary career when the 
predicated standard age of forty was 
yet distant indeed;from him. Even 


an unsympathetic mind must rever- 


ence the amount of knowledge which 
Mr. Ruskin has collected on the facts 
and aspects of Nature, and the spirit 
in which he uses this knowledge. In 
these matters he is and must remain 
a teacher of teachers, an expounder 
to expounders, and a poetizer among 
those who feel or write poetically. 

It is remarkable that, notwith- 
standing the example of Turner, the 
acceptance which Mr. Ruskin’s books 
met with for several years together, 
and the new path struck out in Land- 
scape Art by Preraphaelitism, that 
branch of art should be on the de- 
cline among us. Possibly I ought 
not to have said xotwithstanding, 
but decause of. A second Turner was 
assuredly not to be expected ; and it 
may be that the colossal example 
overshadowed and depressed succeed- 
ing painters, that the Przraphaelitic 
requirements pestered them with par- 
ticulars, and even that the atmo- 
sphere of thought and sentiment in- 
duced by Ruskin was a forcing atmo- 
sphere, more like a hot-house than the 
liberal open air. There was certainly 
a kind of fashion or dilettante furore 
in Ruskinism at its height, and that 
could only be unhealthy so far as it 
extended. For this, however, we need 
not blame Mr. Ruskin; at any rate, 
not nearly so much as some gangs of 
worshippers, of one sort or ‘another, 
bent with deadly determination upon 
repeating shibboleths, and sitting with 
foolish faces of praise. 

3. Praraphaelitism.—Mr. Ruskin 
is popularly known as the champion 
of Turner, and the prompter, as well 
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as champion, of Preraphaelitism. In 
this there is a considerable mistake. 
Preraphaelitism began in total in- 
dependence and virtual ignorance of 
Mr. Ruskin’s writings. Three stu- 
dents of the Royal Academy, Holman 
Hunt, Millais, and Dante Rossetti, 
with whom the sculptor Woolner and 
two or three other young men co- 
operated, began Preraphaelitism, so 
‘ far as direction of thought and study 
and practice are concerned, in 1848, 
and exhibited their first consequent 
productions in 1849. The works of 
Mr. Ruskin published by that time 
were the first volume of Modern 
Painters and the Seven Lamps of 
Architecture. 1 am safe in saying 
that probably not one of the artists 
referred to, and certainly not one of 
the three leading painters, had at that 
time read twenty pages of these 
books; and, even had they read the 
whole, they would have found little 
to their purpose beyond some general 
intellectual or sympathetic incitement. 
Preraphaelitism was a practice of 
certain artists, and not a theory of 
Mr. Ruskin or any other critic. In 
1849 the Preraphaelite pictures were 
received with marked approbation by 
the ordinary organs of public opinion 
—the real significance and stubborn- 
ness of the movement not being 
understood: Mr. Ruskin made no 
sign. In 1850 the Preraphaelite 
pictures were received with a storm 
of abuse and contumely, a clearer 
inkling of their purport having been 
obtained ; still Mr. Ruskin made no 
sign. In 1851 the vituperation ga- 
thered fresh fury: then Mr. Ruskin 
came forward in vindication. Per- 
sonally unknown as he still was to 
all the leaders of the Przraphaelite 
school, he was naturally looked upon 
by them as a generous and important 
ally ; but it would be as much a mis- 
take to suppose that they placed 
themselves under his patronage, or 
acted out his precepts, as to attribute 
to his influence the first beginnings 


of the movement. As fresh recruits 
—some of them of real distinction, 
many others an element only of weak- 
ness—joined the rapidly winning 
Przraphaelite band, it must no doubt 
be true that several of these inspired 
themselves not less out of Ruskin's 
theories than out of the practice of 
Millais and the others ; but this again 
has nothing to do with the origin of 
the school. 

Ruskin, however, threw himself 
vigorously into the movement, thought 
it out for himself, and preached it for 
himself—not invariably in the precise 
line that the practical artistic leaders 
would have indicated or pursued : 
and, as in the case of Turner, he 
produced a marked effect. There 
are people in plenty in England who 
look with acid dislike or blank stoli- 
dity upon anything new in aspect— 
not having facility of mind enough 
to take it as it is meant, or to project 
themselves into the feeling which they 
would entertain regarding this matter 
were it only a trifle more familiar; 
but who, as soon as they can be per- 
suaded that the antipathetic externals 
cover a world of sentiment, something 
‘too deep for words,” are charmed to 
apply that all-opening key, and to find 
out that they “ know all about it.” This 
was toa considerable extent the case 
with the Ruskinian oracles upon Pre- 
raphaelitism, and their reception by 
the public. After Ruskin had had so 
much to say, and so practically and 
profoundly, about the subject, many 
people, among those who profess a 
taste or a sentiment, were compelled 
to pique themselves upon seeing with 
his eyes. Nothing short of a pet 
parson could compete with a Pre- 
raphaelite picture. Of course I am 
speaking here of the meaner levels of 
Ruskin’s influence on this question; 
the effect he produced upon persons 
in society educated enough to per- 
ceive that they ought to form some 
opinion concerning Przraphaelitism, 
and that Ruskin’s was refined and 
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elevated guidance, but not sufficiently 
advanced or discerning to see through 
his expositions into the heart of the 
thing itself. Such persons are always 
influential: they give the tone, and 
put into the current small change of 
society the bullion or bank-stock of 
the intellectual capitalists. 

Mr. Ruskin, in his pamphlet en- 
titled Preraphaelitism, observed that 
the Preraphaelite painters had done 
what he, in the first volume of Modern 
Painters, had asserted that young 
artists ought to do—namely, to study 
nature, ‘rejecting nothing, selecting 
nothing.” This has always appeared 
to me an unfortunate and misleading 
phrase ; it may have been implicitly— 
but not, I fancy, explicitly—rectified 
in some other of Mr. Ruskin’s many ut- 
terances concerning Przraphaelitism. 
I can understand a student who, by 
way of practice, might set himself to 
copy whatever he saw before him, 
“selecting nothing”; but as soon as 
that student develops into an artist, 
and undertakes to invent or compose 
his own subjects, the non-selecting 
process appears to me simply impossi- 
ble,—and, in the degree that it is 
possible, stupid and wrong. In point 
of fact, this was not the process pur- 
sued by the Preraphaelites. Their 
ideal rather was (to repeat a curt 
definition I have given elsewhere) 
direct and entire truth in conception 
and in art, so far as the limitations of 
conception by art allow of such truth. 
This recognizes, what was and is 
eminently true, that the Preraphaelite 
movement in the minds of its founders 
aimed at being a reform in the con- 
ception and calibre of subjects, quite 
- as much as a reform in the realizing 
representation of objects. The young 
artists felt indignant, firstly, at the 
dulness or frivolity with which the 
living men then in repute in the 
British School chose or treated their 
subjects; and secondly, at the shoppy, 
perfunctory, and feelingless way in 
which they represented the appear- 


ances of nature. Preraphaelitism was 
a protest against both degradations, in 
the order of their importance; and, 
of the two, the former was certainly 
the more important, at least in the 
eyes of these reformers. The move- 
ment ran its course; effected, im- 
proved, chastised, and developed 
much; and at last has practically 
come to an end without producing 
such lofty and permanent results as 
Mr. Ruskin and others had augured 
of it. Perhaps the secret of this half- 
success is that seva indignatio cannot 
be in the long run the basis or the 
bond of a school of art. The time 
comes when the common impulse, and 
the pertinacious adherence to a prin- 
ciple of work, wane before the moun- 
ting individuality of each several 
painter in the sect; each finds that 
he has something of his own to work 
out, dissimilar from the faculties of 
his colleagues, and not compatible 
with rigid observance of a dogma, or 
strenuous reiteration of a protest; and 
finally each starts off on his separate 
tack. This will all the earlier and 
the surelier be the case with the ar- 
tists concerned, if they are men of 
innate gift and vigorous personality ; 
and this was the case with the leading 
Przraphaelites. At the present day 
one could hardly name a trio of pain- 
ters more trenchantly distinguished 
one from the other in the obvious 
(they always were so in the essential) 
qualities of their work than that first 
Preraphaelite trio—Holman Hunt, 
Millais, and Dante Rossetti. Madox 
Brown, Wallis, Arthur Hughes, Win- 
dus, Brett, Boyce, William Davis, and 
other painters mixed up with the 
Preraphaelite movement, are in like 
manner diverse. Others, again, to 
whom the name of Przraphaelites has 
sometimes been given—Burne Jones, 
for instance, and even Whistler—were 
never properly so describable in the 
sense which the name bore originally : 
they respond to entirely different mo- 
tive powers and lodestars in art. 
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4. Architecture-—Amid the many 
volumes and the multitude of pages 
that Mr. Ruskin has given to archi- 
tecture, the positions laid down are 
so numerous, varied, and extensive, 
that one may perhaps fail, in a sum- 
mary notice like the present, to state 
the deepest gist of them. I think, 
however, that the following three 
principles will be found to cover a 
great deal of his ground: he has, at 
any rate, given them special pro- 
minence, and the most eloquent and 
potent advocacy :— 

I. Architecture is Decoration ; or 
(to be a trifle less oracular), in any 
building which deserves the name 
of architecture, the architectural ele- 
ment of it is the decorative element. 

II. The best decoration, and there- 
fore the best architecture, are con- 
sistent with truth of structure, mate- 
rial, and application, and consistent 
with nothing else. 

III. The other arts of form find 
their proper place as auxiliaries to 
architecture. Architecture, therefore, 
links and harmonizes all the arts: its 
crown and glory is cheerful and duly 
subordinated co-operation. True ar- 
chitecture is the integer of true art, 
and is, at the same time, true brother- 
liness. It is Human Fellowship mani- 
fested in the form of the Beauty of 
Art. 

Of these principles none can be 
called positively new, if we under- 


stand the word “new” in the sense 


that the thought which has thus fruc- 
tified in one mind had never germi- 
nated in any other; but they have all 
received from Ruskin a freshness, a 
power, and an extension, which no 
one had given them in modern times, 
and which they sadly lacked at the 
precise period when he began writing. 
The second of the three principles— 
the one which concerns truth and use 
in architecture—is less than the two 
others the special property of Mr. 
Ruskin: Pugin had, before him, 
preached it with equal enthusiasm, 


and not without much awakening 
effect on the public mind. Pugin also 
preceded Ruskin in the strenuous, 
and possibly even somewhat too ex- 
clusive, advocacy of Gothic architec- 
ture as the right form of construction 
to be recurred to at the present day. 
His was a case, however, in which 
practice did not entirely recommend 
precept. Pugin preached, practised, 
and perhaps, to some extent, dis- 
couraged; Ruskin only preached, 
with still greater eloquence, and with 
the advantage of the preparation se- 
cured by his precursor ; and, working 
along with other agencies of the 
time, he produced a very decided and 
wide-spread effect. Let us hope that 
his deposit of architectural thought 
will prove to be an investment at 
compound interest: as yet it has 
elicited or fostered much effort and 
talent, and a whole hell of good in- 
tentions, but not in answerable pro- 
portion what can rightly be called 
eminently good buildings. 

The first of the three Ruskinian 
principles, that.“ Architecture is De- 
coration,” is the most startling ; the 
third, that ‘‘ Architecture is Co-opera- 
tion, exhibiting itself asArt or Beauty,” 
is the most pregnant, the loftiest ab- 
stract, and the most deeply practical. 
We remit it to the meditation of the 
present, and to advancing and per- 
fecting realization in the future. As 
to ‘Architecture is Decoration,” that 
laconism ruffled many minds in its 
time ; but, the more people thought 
it over, the more they found it was 
not far from the truth. I do, indeed 
(with every deference), think that it 
excludes too absolutely from the 
province of architecture the quality 
of proportion of masses, and their 
arrangement. Of course, Mr. Ruskin 
is the first to recognize the excellence 
of that quality: only he implies that 
it isa part of mere building, not of 
architecture—that it belongs to the 
constructive brain, not necessarily to 
the artistic. Mr. Ruskin’s mind is 
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markedly a distinguishing and defin- 
ing one, and perhaps the reservation 
which he makes as to proportion or 
arrangement of masses will eventu- 
ally be accepted as the right one, 
and the axiom “Architecture is De- 
coration” as not only near to the 
truth, but true altogether. Mean- 
while the counter-plea might very 
briefly and faultily be set down thus. 
Building is capable of being so 
treated as to become Fine Art, ze. 
architecture. In any work which par- 
takes of fine art, the great test 
whereby to recognize that fine art is 
the influence of the work upon the 
imagination, the feelings, and the 
sense of beauty. A building which 
has proportion and arrangement, even 
without decoration, does impress the 
imagination, or the feelings, or the 
sense of beauty, or all three. But a 
building may be architectural or ar- 
tistic: therefore, when I see a particu- 
lar building which does thus respond 
to a test of fine art, I conclude that 
that building zs artistic. 

With these few remarks I must 
leave Ruskin’s position in relation to 
Architecture, for to enter into detail 
—into the particular views he has 
expressed regarding Classic, Gothic, 
and RenaissanceArchitecture; North- 
ern and Southern Gothic; the sequence 
of beautiful architecture out of the 
most primitive rudiments of common 
sense in building ; the need of adopt- 
ing one common national style, and 
working forward from that, instead of 
beating about after an ‘‘ Architecture 
of the Future”—to do even a little of 
this would be an unending task. 

5. Art Education—Mr. Ruskin 

_ has written some books for the special 
guidance of beginners in drawing, 
and he conducted in person, for some 
years, one of the drawing-classes at 
the Working Men’s College. I believe 
also that his labours in the way of 
correspondence and advice have been 
great. He has generously held him- 
self at the beck of all sorts of people 


to whom he could, or fancied he 
could, do some service in the way of 
art-training, or who fancied he could 
do it to them. 

The point which chiefly distin- 
guishes his teaching;on art with a 
view to direct practical instruction 
from his general investigations on the 
same subject is that the former has 
in great part been addressed to per- 
sons who are to learn something of 
drawing, but without any attempt to 
become accomplished or professional 
artists. The principal educational 
work, The Elements of Drawing, is 
of this kind : it sets forth a scheme 
of study suitable to the classes of the 
Working Men’s College, but not pro- 
fessing to be necessarily or equally 
available for the students of the 
Royal Academy. So again, when 
Mr. Ruskin engaged in an attempt to 
promote a re-development of the il- 
luminating process, he started from 
the assumption that the persons to 
be incited to action were those who 
had a gift of invention, and of simple 
outline-drawing and colour, without 
any such knowledge or power of art 
as would qualify them to venture the 
painting of pictures. This distinc- 
tion has to be borne in mind, because 
it affects the nature of the instructions 
which the teacher lays down as most 
needful for his pupils to act upon. 
One thing may be the essential for a 
student who is an artist, and another 
for a student who is not. The for- 
mer has to train himself for a certain 
range of achievements ; the latter for 
a certain other and very subordinate 
range. Allowing for this, the point 
upon which Mr. Ruskin particularly 
insists at starting—that his learners 
should not address themselves to 
drawing outlines first, and then filling 
them in with shadows and demi-tints, 
but should, from the beginning, con- 
template any and every object as such 
or such afield of lights and of shadows 
and demi-tints, to be expressed ac- 
cordingly in the transcript—seems 
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well selected. See everything as it 
is, and show it as you see it, not only 
to the same result, but by following 
out in representation the same pro- 
cess as in perception—such is the 
rule. .It was adapted for producing, 
and did in fact produce at the Work- 
ing Men’s College, really noticeable 
results in the way of sympathetic 
observation and consequent exact and 
delicate accuracy of object drawing. 
To say that it neglects a structural 
study of form, and would thwart the 
range of perceptions termed esthetic, 
and their rightful result an artistic 
ideal, is presumably a true remark : 
but it is not properly an objection to 
Mr. Ruskin’s teaching, because he 
was providing for draughtsmen who 
are not artists, while the counter-plea 
in question has the artists for its 
clients. Mr. Ruskin has continually 
been Called dogmatic, pragmatic, 
arrogant, and so on; and no doubt 
passages supporting this estimate of 
his mental constitution may be cited 
from his books. Yet, like many an- 
other man obnoxious to the same 
charges, he is, from another point of 
view, eminently modest—z.e., he is 
as ready to confess his insufficiency 
when he knows it as to assert his 
knowledge and the fruits of it when 
he is conscious to himself .of these. 
Thus he has always, I believe, dis- 
claimed any pretension to lay down 
a detailed plan of study for artists 
aiming at the higher attainments of 
art ; and has implied that sucha plan 
can be adequately laid down only by 
artists who have themselves realized 
those attainments. The man who 
produces works of art of a noble ideal 
is the man to tell others how he pro- 
duced them, and how they also—if 
indeed the faculty is in them—may 
work towards the like result. 

6. The Theory of Art.—Ilf my 
picking-out of points of doctrine or 
opinion enforced by Ruskin has been 
partial and inadequate hitherto, it 
will necessarily be still more so now 


that I come to the largest and most 
inclusive speculations of all. Paring 
down and diluting as I may, I pre- 
sent to the reader the following as 
some sort of abstract of what Ruskin 
has imparted as his general Theory 
of Art. 

An artist of the greatest class is a 
sort of reflex deity—a subordinated 
creator. That the critical mind should 
legislate for the divine, the uncreative 
for the creative, is obviously absurd : 
therefore, in all that a true critic says 
about art, he confesses the inferiority 
of his function, and the supremacy of 
those greatest men, either tacitly by 
laying down no rules at all concern- 
ing them, or empirically by tracing 
out from their work what the noblest 
qualities of art actually are. These 
the critic classifies and elucidates, 
not assuming to benefit artists of the 
creative order, but either to assist 
outsiders in understanding them, or 
to urge on, towards the highest things 
of which they are capable, other 
artists of a less exalted but still sin- 
cere and right-minded class. Thus, 
if the critic dilates but little upon the 
foremost works of creative art, which 
are generally such as deal with hu- 
man emotion, passion, and action, 
it is not to be inferred that he is 
necessarily cold to their grandeur— 
his reticence may proceed from his 
feeling that the faculty of creation o1 
inspiration in these works does not 
admit of much verbal analysis. Or 
if he points out in such works now 
this and now that passage of pro- 
found thought, with ends subtly and 
from afar provided for by their appro- 
priate means, he does not imply that 
the thing was vamped up, piece by 
piece, by processes of long-drawn 
self-consciousness and _ ingenious 
dovetailing; rather that, produced 
as it was by the power of creative 
imagination, it is found to yield to a 
critical scrutiny these and a legion of 
other materials of thought and truth, 
thus expressible by the critical vo- 
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cabulary. Those highest qualities of 
art, if hardly definable, are in a still 


_ stronger sense incommunicable : some 


few men are born gifted to develop 
them ; the others never will develop 
them, and need not cudgel their brains 
for them in the attempt. 

The highest art, therefore—imagi- 
native or creative art—cannot be im- 
parted : but the sources of true and 
beautiful art can be ascertained and 
studied. Art is properly the expres- 
sion of man’s delight in God's work : 
every noble element of art has its 
basis in, and corresponds to, some 
divine attribute. God’s work cannot 
be improved. To investigate it, to 
retrace it patiently, faithfully, and 
affectionately, according to the im- 
measurably diminished scale of glory 
and of gift which pertains to man ; 
to re-exhibit it in all humility and 
docility of spirit, but still as passed 
through the one inevitable medium, 
the faculty and the delighting con- 
templation and interpretation of man 
—this is the true function of Fine 
Art. 

How shall man penetrate into and 
understand the work of God, and the 
Divine attributes as embodied in that 
work, and re-exhibit them with fidelity 
and with beauty? By having a faith- 
ful and beautiful mind and soul, 
vibrating to the Divine effluence, 
conscious of the Divine manifestation. 
The highest artist must be a man of 
the highest : the work is not to be 
done on other terms. The stupid 
will apprehend and present stupidity ; 
the frivolous, frivolity ; and the gross, 
grossness. The pure will apprehend 
and present purity; the majestic, 
majesty ; the strong, power; the 
beautiful-minded, beauty. Simple and 
zealous. study of visible nature is the 
way to producea sincere artist ; the 
like, combined with a rapt contem- 
plation of the abstract qualities (or, 
in other words, Divine attributes) 
which have moulded and taken form 
in visible nature, is the way to pro- 


. whole he writes in opposition. 


duce an exalted artist; and both 
these, with the imaginative or creative 
gift, innate and unlearnable, is the 
way to produce a supreme artist. 
The supreme artist has a kind of 
short-hand process for attaining his 
results : he often finds it possible, 
and even indispensable, to exhibit the 
highest truths by penetrating through 
their husk to their core, through the 
many particulars to the one reunited 
impression, — by re-casting, rather 
than re-presenting the obvious fact. 
The imaginative mind, which has to 
be the medium through which nature 


converts itself into art, is sometimes 


more a crucible than a filter. But it 
is still Truth which such a mind and 
such an artist exhibit at the last— 
no conceited “improvement ” or idle 
fancy of his own—truth of the centre 
if not of the circumference. 

The foregoing, if it summarizes in- 
completely, does not (I believe) falsify 
the general views concerning art pro- 
pounded by Mr. Ruskin. Those views 
will be found to be much more ex- 
tended and unsectarian than many 
hostile or hurried critics have said, and 
numbers of other people imagine. 

The most intelligent and vigorous 
critique that I know upon Ruskin—in 
many respects a masterly performance 
—is a French one, forming a small 
volume, L’Esthétigque Anglaise, Etude 
sur M. Fohn Ruskin par F. Milsand 
(Paris, 1864). The writer admires 
and sympathizes with the English 
theorist to a great extent, but on the 
He 
conceives that Mr. Ruskin insists far 
too strongly upon the value of the 
abstract ideas of human intellect, 
and the moral sentiments of the con- 
science, for the purposes of fine art. 
Similar objections, and also the objec- 
tion of a want of interest in the art 
which deals with humanity, have fre- 
quently been raised in English ‘re- 
views, and not often in so fair, re- 
spectful, or discerning a spirit. Yet 
I apprehend that these objections are 
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considerably overstated by the French 
critic, as well as the English ones. 
Let us examine the question a little. 
It is true that Ruskin has written 
many more pages about landscape art 
than about the imaginative art of 
passion and character; about truth 
than about invention; and he has 
spoken and argued much concerning 
the ideas and the knowledge expressed 
in pictures, and the moral truths 
which ought to be congenial to the 
artist’s mind, and implied in his pro- 
ductions. But, in acknowledging 
this, we must remember also that he 
says from the first that imaginative or 
creative art is so great and incom- 
municable a thing as to be available 
not at all for direct devolution by way 
of teaching, and not mucheven for ana- 
lysis and exposition. These things, 
therefore, are left apart to some extent, 
not as less important, but as important 
in an incommensurable degree; and 
the writer has bestowed his chief atten- 
tion upon landscape art, partly, no 
doubt, through his intense sympathies 
in that direction, and the particular 
subject-matter of his longest book ; 
but partly also because it is a more 
debateable and proveable sphere of 
work. As tothe relative claims of 
truth and invention, it would be a 
mistake to say that Ruskin slights the 
latter in favour of the former. He 
asserts both with energetic persistence ; 
and moreover he identifies the two 
to a very great extent, affirming that 
the most powerful invention is also 
the deepest truth. There is. some 
colour for demurring to this treatment 
of the subject, on the ground that, by 
a sort of verbal shuffle, it intermixes 
two things really very distinct; but 
the man who says that truth is 
supreme, and that invention is truth, 
cannot rightly be said to undervalue 
invention. As to the question of the 
morality of the artist and his art, 
there is a great deal to be said, and 
much latitude for misapprehension. 
We must understand first what’ is 


meant by morality in this connexion. 
Does it mean a strict conformity in 
conduct to the professed standard of . 
the ‘‘ respectable,” and chiefly of the 
respectable of our present time? or 
does it rather mean an inner sense 
of uprightness, dignity, honour, bene- 
volence, energy, and virtuous. self- 
respect, which may indeed be at times 
belied in the conduct at the incentive 
of passion or of interest, but which 
is still genuine as a sentiment, and 
as a regulator of the main course of 
life? If we attach this latter signi- 
fication to the term, and reject any 
identification of morality with pru- 
dence, I think we need not doubt 
that most of the great artists have so 
far been moral men in life and in art ; 
and indeed that a character formed of 
the opposite elements — as falsity, 
meanness, dishonour, malignity, in- 
dolence, and vicious abandonment— 
would soon come to the end of its 
tether in artistic productiveness. 
There remains the objection that 
Ruskin “ insists far too strongly upon 
the value of the abstract ideas of 
human intellect for the purposes of 
fine art,” or upon ‘the ideas and the 
knowledge expressed in pictures.” In 
this there isa show of truth : yet not 
less true is the directly opposite alle- 
gation—that Ruskin, preéminently 
among critics, upholds the value of 
art based upon direct and spontaneous 
perceptions ; that he exalts simple 
good painting or carving above fine- 
drawn intellectualisms in art; and 


; that he entertains a dislike, almost 


amounting to a prejudice, against 
such a school as the modern German, 
which takes systematic intentions in 
thought and in work as its inspira- 
tion. The explanation of these semi- 
conflicting, though not exactly con- 
trary, sides to the Ruskinian theories 
and disquisitions, is to be sought, I 
think, not so much in his speculative 
opinions about art as in ‘the con- 
stitution of his own mind. His mind 
is at once remarkably intense and 
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remarkably minute, and in the high- 
est degree conscientious _ besides. 
The result of his intensity and mi- 
nuteness is that, in analysing the 
contents of a work of art, he is 
impelled to discern and enforce a 
number of minor or individual points ; 
and the result of his conscientious- 
ness is that he cannot rest without 
assigning a motive and a significance 
to all of these. His sense of respon- 
sibility masters him, and he refuses 
to allow to chance its natural and 
adequate share in the productions of 
mind. But, as I have before said, 
even in over-elaborating this side of 
his critical labour, he does not exactly 
imply that every element of thought 
which he finds in the work of art 
was separately and distinctively pre- 
sent to the artist's own consciousness 
at the moment of production; rather 
that the work is one of imagination, 
of perception, or of thought, long 
familiarized and assimilated, which, 
on analysis, is found to reveal these 
constituents, and to be endowed with 
these virtues. 

To this frame of mind in Mr. 


Ruskin there is no doubt a weaker 
as well as a stronger side. He allows 
his thought to meander too much, 
and to pursue the objects of its study 
into too many bye-ways and tortuosi- 
ties. To which it may be added. 
that these excursions of mind are 
continually guided and companioned 
by that quality which is so easily 
summed up in the one word senti- 
mentalism. His sentiment is real, 
deep, full of beauty, brimmed with 
suggestiveness, an opener of many 
hearts with many keys : but it is not, 
I think, to be denied that an infusion 
of the ‘‘sentimental” often tinges, 
and sometimes avails even to taint it. 

Whatever his blemishes, Ruskin . 
stands forth as a_ deep-thinking 
theorist, a deep-seeing critic and 
investigator, a splendid and unique 
writer, and an - altogether exalted 
personality. The arts are the richer 
for his enthusiasm and his studies ; 
and the literature of art—and one 
may even say the English language— 
the poorer for his having at last va- 
cated the large place which he filled 
in that department of writing. 
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THE CELEBRITIES OF THE CORPS LEGISLATIF. 


By GEORGE MAKEPEACE TOWLE. 


V.—EMILE OLLIVIER. 


MILE OLLIVIER is one of the 
ablest, most eloquent, and bold- 

est of the younger French politicians. 
A thorough Frenchman in thought 
and feeling, his most prominent 
virtue is an injudicious frankness 
and courage, his most noticeable 
fault a want of steadfastness in his 
political action. Impulsive and un- 
compromising, impatient in his ambi- 
tion, and thinking strongly on every 
subject which arises to lend excite- 
ment to the debates of the Chamber, 
he is a valuable ally to the cause to 
which he devotes himself, and a for- 
midable opponent in the forensic 
arena. In the forty-third year of his 
age, he has won a rank as a parlia- 
mentary orator and as a party leader 
superior to that of any deputy of his 
years, and second only to that brilliant 
galaxy of older men who have been 
famous in the Legislature for a 
quarter of a century. It has often 
been observed of the natives of South- 
ern France—of the genial valleys of 
Provence and the sunny banks of the 
rushing Rhone—that they unite the 
ardent temperament of the Italian 
with the energy and obstinacy of 
more northern climes. Ollivier has, 
during an eventful political career, 
shown himself a true son of hot and 
enterprising Marseilles. A brilliant 
imagination unites with a remarkably 
clear and liberal intelligence—a cha- 


racter not rare, indeed, in French 
annals, but one which, when it exists, 
seldom fails to make a shining mark 
upon its age. But for the erratic 
nature of his political acts—an appa- 
rent want of fizedness, which may in- 
dicate a readiness to be convinced, 
and may be, on the other hand, 
nothing more praiseworthy than the 
famous volatile temperament of his 
native region—Ollivier must have 
acquired a great influence over the 
legislators of his generation. Appa- 
rently the most ambitious and restless 
spirit in the Chamber, his natural in- 
dependence has hitherto operated as 
an insuperable obstacle to his advance- 
ment to a high place in the Imperial 
councils. Both by education and by 
conviction a Liberal, and enthusias- 
tically devoted to the achievement of 
such reforms as will transform the 
present absolutism of the Empire 
into a free polity, he yet rarely dis- 
plays that rancorous bitterness to- 
ward the present régime, which seems 
always to animate Favre and even 
Thiers; and seems to occupy, often- 
times, a mediatory ground between 
the Imperialists and their assailants. 
Favre and the ultra liberals hope for 
nothing from the Empire ; they give 
up French liberties as wholly hope- 
less while that lasts ; so they attempt 
no conciliation, and aim at no less an 
object than the fall of the Napoleons. 
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Olliver, in this matter, separates from 
his friends and colleagues; some- 
times he seems quite ready to meet 
Imperialism half way ; far from re- 
garding the present régime as wholly 
bad, he believes it to be both practi- 
cable and wise to encourage the 
Emperor to adopt liberal measures. 
In his personal appearance, Ollivier 
at first sight gives but little indica- 
tion of unusual intellectual power. 
Of medium height, well built, inclin- 
ing neither to thinness nor corpu- 
lency ; erect and uneasy of motion ; 
his face long and round; his com- 
plexion swarthy, and hair thick and 
dark ; his eyes black, lips and nose 
prominent, and chin round; always 
wearing heavy gold spectacles; his 
expression, as he sits on the benches 
of the Opposition, is one rather stolid 
and dull than brilliant. As it is with 
many public men, his features seem 
wholly to change when he speaks. 
His eyes become wide awake, often 
brilliant ; the whole body is aroused 
to an action proportionate with the 
earnestness and fire of his utterances. 
There are few better speakers in the 
Chamber ; Ollivier possesses a vigour 
of physique, an appearance of strength, 
which always heightens the effect of 
eloquence. His voice is full, sono- 
rous, bold, prompt. His delivery is 
almost always impetuous, and the 
facility with which his words and ex- 
pressions come to him, the ease with 
which he moulds his thought into 
language, at once possessing elegance 
and force, is perhaps the most no- 
ticeable trait which he displays upon 
the Tribune. He has evidently been an 
attentive—though scarcely a philoso- 
phical—student of French _ politics. 
He is sufficiently learned in political 
science to be able to mingle in a 
debate arising on the spur of the mo- 
ment, and a _ remarkably retentive 
memory enables him to answer the 
speech of an opponent point by point. 
In his addresses he clearly and in- 
variably betrays his legal education 


and habit. He is always an advocate, 
pleading his case. His mind is too 
volatile, his feeling too sensitive, his 
enthusiasm too frank, to give to his 
utterances that judicial tranquillity 
and appearance of impartiality which 
is, after all, more powerful to per- 
suade than the most winning elo- 
quence; although it is apparently 
Ollivier’s ambition to be deemed rather 
an arbitrator between factions than 
the champion of a party, nature has 
given him too warm a temperament, 
and too much impatience of restraint, 
to obtain that reputation and influ- 
ence. He is fond, as most French- 
men are, of dramatic surprises ; the 
Chamber is often uncertain, when he 
ascends the steps of the Tribune, 
on which sidé of the subject in de- 
bate he intends to harangue them. 
His speeches indicate at once a florid 
imagination and anattempt to bestrong 
and logical in argument; he is one 
of the most rhetorical and grandilo- 
quent of orators, and while often 
overstepping good taste in this parti- 
cular, he not seldom rises to a really 
fine and thrilling climax, He dis- 
plays, too, a vanity which is by no 
means unpardonable in one who rose 
so early in life to national fame and 
national responsibilities, and who has 
won a place already beside Thiers, 
Berryer, and Favre. No Frenchman 
of the day not of ancient lineage so 
early in life reached so high a rank. 
Emile Ollivier * was born at Mar- 
seilles in 1825, his father being 
Demosthenes Ollivier, a philosopher 
and politician of considerable note 
in that vicinity, and his mother the 
daughter of a Marseillaise merchant. 
Emile was the second child, .and was 
early committed to M. Mery, a 
young tutor of much promise, for his 
education. The boy showed no indi- 
cations of that precocity which we 
are so often called upon to marvel 
at in the infantile history of great 


* Some of the facts in this article were fur- 
nished to the writer by M, Emile Ollivier. 
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men; but he was faithful to his 
books, intelligent, and amiable. He 
was, moreover, exceedingly sensitive 
and shy, and mingled little in the 
sports of the youth of his own age. 
At fourteen he was sent to college 
lyceum, and thence, at seventeen, he 
turned to the study of the law, the 
elements of which he had mastered 
in two years. Before, however, enter- 
ing upon the practice of his chosen 
profession, young Ollivier devoted 
two years more to the study of 
history and philosophy, even more 
congenial to him than that of legal 
lore. At twenty-one, in the year 
1846, he was inscribed as an avocat 
(barrister) at the Paris bar, and soon 
began to make progress, by his 
familiarity with the codes and the 
ease and force of his address. But 
the Revolution of February, 1848, 
broke out, and resulted in throwing 
Ollivier, as it did many others, from 
his professional into a political sphere. 
His father had early impressed upon 
him the social and political doctrines 
of Jean Jacques Rousseau, of whom 
the elder Ollivier was a devoted 
student and an ardent disciple; and 
the young lawyer had thus imbibed 
a keen interest in the political events 
of the day, and had already, at Paris, 
formed relations with the leaders of 
that heterogeneous party which was 
at least a unit in plotting the down- 
fall of Louis Philippe. So excellent 
had been the impression which he 
made on Rollin, Blanc, and the 
future magnates of the Republic, that 
in less than a week after the first 
outbreak Ollivier was honoured by 
the office of Commissary-General of 
the Republic—an office corresponding 
to that of Prefect under the Empire— 
in the departments of the Bouches 
du Rhone and the Var. The dignity 
of his bearing, the gravity of his 
demeanour, and the direction which 
his studies had taken, fitted him to 
assume, at the early age of twenty- 
three, functions as important as those 


of a pro-consul over a large section 
of his country. He bore his singular 
good fortune well, and soon became 
popular by the administrative ability 
with which he exercised the high 
duties of his office in his native city. 
Those duties were of no ordinary | 
nature; it was not then the easy 
splendour which we now witness in 
the Imperial prefectures. The Revo- 
lution was harder to appease, far 
more obstinate in its demands in the 
provinces than at Paris. Olivier, 
though a republican, was a moderate 
republican ; he deprecated the excesses 
of the extreme democracy ; he advo- 
cated lenient treatment of the dis- 
comfited monarchists, and moderation 
in the exercise of the newly-gotten 
republican power. A position as 
commissary-general in a community 
so red-hot with contending impulses 
as was Marseilles, was a most difficult 
one. Ollivier was ever active, con- 
ciliatory, yet energetic. He became 
an object of bitter dislike to the ultra 
democrats, who abused him, thwarted 
him, denounced him on every hand ; 
and although he was popular with the 
masses, and was every day winning 
their esteem and affection, the agita- 
tion of the democratic leaders finally 
drove him from his place. He began 
now to lament that he had entered the 
political arena. “Often,” said he, 
later, ‘‘have I recalled the words of 
Milton, whom I read _ constantly ; 
how many times, since I entered 
politics, have I regretted my solitude, 
animated with so much happy reflec- 
tion, and the pure and peaceful 
atmosphere of my beloved studies, 
which enchanted me with their inno- 
cence, their sweetness, and their 
harmony.” Still, he persevered in the 
more turbulent career which he had 
chosen. Retiring in a few months 
from his position at Marseilles, he 
was appointed Prefect of the Depart- 
ment of the Haute Marne, where he 
could exercise his administrative 
talent with greater tranquillity and 
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effect. But throughout his political 
career, Ollivier has prided himself on 
his independence, his contempt of the 
arts to achieve popularity, and, in his 
own eloquent words, “I have vowed 
to myself never, in my career, to have 
any other guide and beacon than my 
conscience and the holy light of duty;” 
and this quality—admirable, but in 
these sad days, too often visionary— 
has made his path a thorny and rug- 
ged one. In the Haute Marne, he 
endeavoured persistently to infuse 
his ideas of conciliation and modera- 
tion into the popular mind. ‘It does 
not suffice,” he declared, ‘‘to emblazon 
‘fraternity’ on our banners; it must 
descend among us, and it must live 
in our acts!” Early in 1849, Olli- 
vier, at last tired for the while of 
public life, after less than a year’s 
experience of it, returned to his pro- 
fession, and recommenced his practice 
at the Paris bar. His success was 
immediate. He. made a _ splendid 
appeal in behalf of Madamede Guerry, 
prosecuted by Picpus; and won, on 
this occasion, the enthusiastic ap- 
plause of Berryer himself, then at once 
‘the Achilles and the Nestor of the 
French bar. For eight years Olli- 
vier’s success as a barrister was con- 
stant and ever increasing ; he became 
as famous in the wider field of Paris, 
as he had early been at his native 
Marseilles. Among other causes 
celébrds, he defended, with great 
éclat, the students who had been ap- 
prehended for interrupting the lectures 
of M. Nisard, and became the cham- 
pion of the homeopathic doctors 
against their rivals of the older 
medical schools. After so long an 
abstention from politics, in which, 
however, he continued to take a keen 
interest, he was urged, in 1857, to 
become the Liberal candidate in one of 
the Paris arrondissements for a seat in 
the Corps Législatif. He was not 
apparently reluctant to re-enter a 
career in which he had, indeed, 
won a high reputation, but in 


which he cannot be said to have 
hitherto been brilliantly successful. 
In-his address to the electors, he 
manifested the same haughty inde- 
pendence as of yore. The veteran 
democrat, Garnier Pages, and Varin, 
Imperialist, were his opponents ; and 
after a severe contest, Ollivier was 
chosen. In the Corps Législatif he 
found himself almost alone. He 
formed one of that little band of oppo- 
nents of the Empire, who are immor- 
talized in the history of the times 
under the appellation of «‘ The Five;” 
for it was so small a number of 
deputies which at that time repre- 
sented the French Opposition in the 
Corps Législatif. The great lights 
of the liberal party,—Favre, Simon, 
Picard,—as yet refused to take the 
oath of allegiance to the Napoleonic 
dynasty, which was a necessary for- 
mality before entering the Chamber. 
“The Five,” among them Emile 
Ollivier, contended that the only way 
to prevent the evils of Imperial ab- 
solutism was to guide rather than 
defy it. ‘I havé come here,” said 
Ollivier, in one of his speeches, “to 
defend liberty within the limits laid 
down by the Constitution.” He chose 
for his motto as a legislator the in- 
dependent one,—“ Neither systematic 
opposition, nor systematic approba- 
tion.” In this point he widely di- 
verged from the ultra leaders of his 
party, who first refused to enter the 
Chamber because they would not be 
loyal to the Emperor's government, 
and afterwards, reconsidering their 
decision, entered it and took the 
oath only to institute an opposition 
so perfectly systematic that it has 
never once relaxed since. Ollivier's 
career as one of ‘The Five” was 
brilliant, and, as always, eccentric. 
He evinced a far greater fitness for 
a parliamentary than an administra- 
tive career; and France for the first 
time heard of him as an eloquent 
orator, vigorous in language, and 
forcible as well as elegant in address. 
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Ollivier would be just, while he de- 
sired liberty for France. He could 
not, as did his more Radical friends, 
shut his eyes to the great material 
progress which France was achieving 
by means of the Napoleonic dynasty. 
While usually opposing the Emperor’s 
ministers, he seemed not only willing, 
but anxious, to acknowledge whatever 
of good the régime was productive. 
“The Emperor,” declared he on one 
occasion, ‘‘is the first who has never 
hesitated to give satisfaction to every 
earnest expression of the public will.” 
In 1861, he made a speech from the 
Tribune, which caused the greatest 
commotion in the political circles of 
Paris, and which roused the Oppo- 
sition to serious indignation against 
their young colleague. It was thought 
—as it has been thought, indeed, 
many times during his career as a 
deputy—that he was about to pass 
into the ranks of the Government ; 
and some of the more bitter Liberals 
charged him with having made a 
direct bid for a ministerial portfolio. 
While there was no public collision, 
Ollivier was severely called to account 
in the private conferences of his 
party ; and it is probable that at this. 
juncture Ollivier lost the confidence 
of its leaders, and has never since 
recovered it. ‘‘ The treason of Emile 
Ollivier” became not only a common 
expression among the politicians, but 
was actually used as the title of a 
political lampoon. The elections of 
1863 now approached, and it was 
clear that many of the Opposition 
were anxious that Ollivier, although 
undoubtedly the most talented of the 
celebrated ‘ Five,” should not be 
again returned to sow dissension 
among the already too feeble 
ranks of the party. At this junc- 
ture Ollivier showed that the in- 
dependence of his political course 
was a sincere and conscientious sen- 
timent. He not only refused to re- 
tract any of his former opinions ; 
he reiterated them more positively 


than ever. ‘‘Society,” said he, in 
his address, ‘‘has been compared to 
a caravan; some go too rapidly ; 
others lag behind too much. Be- 
tween the two is the Government, 
restraining the one, urging on the 
others.” He then again declared that 
when the dynasty was right, it should 
be supported ; while at the same time 
he demanded of it such liberal re- 
forms as the responsibility of the 
ministers, the freedom of the press, 
free elections, economy in finance, 
large municipal powers, liberty, like- 
wise, Of instruction and of commerce. 
He found himself vehemently opposed 
by such powerful Liberals as Jules 
Simon and Carnot. Simon said, re- 
ferring to Ollivier, ‘These young men 
ask the Republicans to make them 
deputies, in order to sell the Republic 
the following day!” Notwithstand- 
ing a hostility so bitter from the 
Liberal leaders, Ollivier was re-elect- 
ed a deputy by the city of Paris, in 
company with Jules Favre, Picard, 
Simon, Pages, Carnot, and Thiers. 
The Radicals having now re-con- 
sidered their course, followed the 


earlier example of Ollivier, and in-— 


stead of the “Five,” the young deputy 
found himself surrounded by nearly 
forty Opposition colleagues. Since 
that period, Ollivier has pursued the 
same erratic and independent course 
as before. Soon after the Emperor's 
liberal letter of January 19, 1867, 
promising an extension of the liberties 
of the press and of public meeting, 
Ollivier headed a movement among 
the more moderate deputies of the 
Opposition for the formation of a 
Liberal-Conservative” third party, 
which should act independently both 
of Imperialists and of Democrats ; 
and, while sustaining all the liberal 
and just measures of the Govern- 
ment, should oppose its despotism no 
less than the intolerance of the ex- 
treme Opposition. It was a French 
“Cave of Adullam,” and met pretty 
much the same fate that the English 
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“Cave” did: that is, it made a 
fiasco, and its members were obliged 
soon after to seek refuge once more 
in the bosom of the regular Oppo- 
sition. 

Emile Ollivier, so brilliant are his 
abilities, so self-possessed and elo- 
quent is he, so marked is his probity 
and independence as a legislator, and 
so vigorous and active is his prime, 
seems destined to play no mean part 
in that stirring drama which all men 
see approaching in France, and-which 
may at any time startle the world 
with a deep and solemn interest. 
Fearless, bold, and_ self-confident, 
stern and strong in his convictions, 
apparently an enthusiastic devoteé of 
France and French ideas, he will 
doubtless shrink from no danger, and 
be dismayed by no political storm, 
however fierce. It is well for France 
that there is so able and so honest a 


man, standing in the breach between 
Imperial and Republican ideas; a 
man who has the power, by his sin- 
cerity and force, and the will by his 
earnestness and patriotism, to con- 
ciliate ; and when the troublous time 
comes, when the foundations of the 
Empire and of all order are agitated 
—and there are few who do not fore- 
see such a time—it may be that 
Ollivier will play a part which will 
entitle him to the reward of that 
grand decree which, in the first Re- 
volution, so simply and yet so elo- 
quently rewarded the chief patriots of 
that day—the decree which declares 
that one has ‘“dsen merité de la 
patrie.” For every great crisis in 
history, Providence has provided the 
right man to guide the nation, and 
to avert the evil. No doubt Ollivier 
hopes, in the crisis which is before 
his country, to be chosen as that man. 
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AN ARAB LOVE SONG. 


“ GIRL, I love thee !” Her reply 

Was the saucy one, “ You lie! 

If you love me, as you say, 

Why are you alive to-day ? 

I will tell you what to do: 

There will be no love in you 

Till your blood is weak and thin, 

And your bones prick through the 
skin : 

Till you wither heart and mind, 

And are nearly deaf and blind, 

Scarely hear them when they call, 

And not answer them at all: 

Till you never prate again 

Of your love and my disdain, 

No, nor breathe them in your sighs ; 

Or, at least, until your eyes, 

Blind with tears that rain for me, 

Shall your only vouchers be !” 

Master of the Universe;! 

If there be a deeper curse 


Than this terrible despair, 
(Burden more than I can bear!), 
O let Leila have her share ; 

Let my love divided be, 

Half to her, and half to me! 

Or if this be not her fate, 

Let her neither love nor hate, 
Merely be indifferent, 

And I'll try to be content. 


Ah! but she is sick ! you say. 
Why was I not sent for, pray ? 
There is danger in delay: 

I have taken my degree, 

(Leila knows, my master, she), 
Let me her physician be. 

These diseases of the heart 

Are beyond the reach of Art : 

He who gives can cure the smart ! 


R. H. STODDARD, 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


*« CO that is all over and done,” 
said Aunt Eleanor. 

“What is over and done, Miss 
Evans ?” asked Ethel. 

“Roland.” 

“Is he over and done ?” 

“Yes, there is an end and finish of 
the boy, body and bones. He is gone to 
his death : and there were elements 
about him, too. I am sorry that he 
should die so young, unpitied and 
alone ; but it was mainly her fault, 
and hers.” 

“Who is she ?” asked Ethel. 

‘« Never you mind. I suppose they 
bury them decently in Bengal ;. no 
suttee, or anything of that kind.” 

“My dear Miss Evans, you are 
speaking at random.” 

“« My poor brother, Roland’s father, 
saw the thing done, at all events. The 
woman gets on the top of the faggots 
drunk, and they smother her with 
straw and burn her up; which, on the 
whole, seems to me the best arrange- 
ment for all parties. A woman who 
would make such a fool of herself 
entirely deserves it.” 

“ But that only refers to widows,” 
said Ethel. 

‘I am talking of Roland’s widow,” 
said Miss Evans. ‘ Of course he will 
marry a black woman now ; and she 
will naturally want to burn herself. 


I should myself. A nice mess you 
have all made of it among you.” 

Ethel sat perfectly quiet. ‘Don’t 
talk to me !” said Aunt Eleanor, and 
Ethel did as she was bid. 

For Aunt Eleanor was busy in the 
great room at Pulverbatch with her 
farming accounts. And Ethel was 
sitting and sewing, very patiently and 
very quietly. ‘‘ Bother the things!” 
said Miss Evans. 

‘“Which ?” said Ethel. 

‘‘Well, if you choose to be epi- 
grammatical, Ethel, I will tell you. 
Everything. There!” 

«What in particular ?” 

‘Allan Gray.” 

“ Certainly ; and again ?” 

Eddy.” 

“What folly has he been doing 
now? He might obey you, I should 
fancy.” 

“He wants to go to India. His 
regiment is ordered there almost at 
the moment he joined, and he won't 
exchange. Now, I made a solemn 
compact with him when I paid for 
his commission that he was to stay 
with me. And he is going to break 
his word.” 

“I am very glad to hear that,” said 
Ethel. 

“Why, then, Miss Mordaunt?” 
asked Miss Evans. 

“ Because you had no right to ex- 
tract such a promise from such a 
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child ; and he is perfectly right in re- 
fusing to be bound by it.” 

“I have done everything for him, 
Ethel. The love and devotion I have 
shown that boy has been more than 
any mother’s. No boy ever had such 
tender indulgence poured on his head 
as I have poured on his. And, oh! 
that he should fly in my face. That 
zs bitter.” 

“Shall you do well with your pigs 
this year, Miss Evans ?” said Ethel, 
quietly. 

“Don’t be bitter and hard with 
me, Ethel. I have no friend but 
you.” 

‘“‘T have no friend but you, yet you 
whetted your wits on me just now. 
You were cruel to me just now. And 
what is your love to mirfe ?” 

“T am very sorry. I am a poor 
old woman, I doubt, and not good- 
tempered. Don’t behard onme. Say 
you think that Eddy has been wicked 
in going.” 

“TI don't see that he has. For 
me, I begin to respect the child. Do 
you mean to say that he refuses to 
exchange without any prompting ?” 

“Not without prompting,” said 
Miss Evans. ‘Allan Gray has set 
him against me. Allan Gray, whom 
I brought up, has turned against me, 
and has persuaded Eddy to rebel.” 

“I don’t know what you mean by 
rebelling,” said: Ethel. ‘‘ You put 
Eddy into the army at your expense, 
but you never bartered the boy’s 
honour. If Gray has persuaded him 
to keep what my bonny Jim calls his 
sacramentum militare, 1 can only say 
that it is the best thing I have ever 
heard of him.” 

“You look on with complacency, 
then, at Eddy’s being killed.” 

“I shall be very sorry for the 
child,” said Ethel. ‘ But you must re- 
member that I have a brother there, 
and also many people go to India 
who are zo¢ killed.” 

“I wanted him to stay at home,” 
said Aunt Eleanor, showing her im- 


becility on the only point on which 
she was capable of showing it— 
Eddy. 

“Well, and Allan Gray did not 
choose him to stay at home, very 
rightly it seems tome. When he has 
gone to India, Allan Gray is to be 


our lord and master, and we have . 


only to submit.” 

“Ah! you may laugh, who love 
no one; but for me, I am an old 
woman, and love Eddy.” 

“Heaven save you, Miss Evans, 
from ever being as heartsick as I am, 
and forgive you the words just 
spoken. Here zs Eddy. You say I 
love no one, do you? That was a 
cruel and bitter thing to say, Miss 
Evans. You lose your better nature 
when you say such things as that. 
I will not bear it from you, Miss 
Evans. I will go to John and my 
father. Zhey can love me, at all 
events.” 

And so both these very good souls 
began to cry, both resolute in their 
causeless quarrel, just as Eddy came 
into the room, and said, ‘ Hallo! you 
two, I am off out of this by next 
week.” 

Ethel scornfully withdrew herself 
into a window. She did not hate 
Eddy, but, putting him always be- 
side his brother, she despised him. 
Aunt Eleanor wept. 

“Have you been quarrelling, you 
two?” asked Eddy. ‘There is no 
good inthat. J used to quarrel with 
Jim until that bathing business. For 
me, I am going to quarrel with no 
one in future except Her Majesty's 
enemies.” 

He said it in mere fun, but looking 
at them again, he saw that they had 
really been quarrelling. He looked 
right and left for a moment, and 
thought ; then he went up to Ethel, 
knelt beside her, and took her hand. 

‘Ethel, my glorious Ethel! Will 
you think for one moment how dear 
you are to me, through James, and, if 
I dare say it, through Roland? I am 
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going away after Roland and James, 
into that dim East from which many 
never return, Come, Ethel, sister of 
my heart, let me tell them that you 
and old aunt were good friends. 
Come! make it up. Aunty! aunty! 
aunty! whom will you have when I 
am gone ?” 

Ethel sat quite still. She meant no 
permanent quarrel, and was quite pre- 
pared to let Miss Evans walk over her 
body. Yet she waited and listened ; 
for Miss Evans had been uncommonly 
reticent lately, and Ethel was deter- 
mined to know as muchas she could. 
She took Eddy’s hand, however, and 
kissed it, saying, “Blessed are the 
peacemakers.” 

Aunt Eleanor resorted to tears, and 
bemoaned the general ingratitude of 
the age. She did this categorically, 
Stating her case against the world. 
The next time Mr. Gladstone, or it 
may be Mr. Disraeli, goes out, they 
will do exactly the same thing. At 
this moment, it is possible that we 
may hear the same sort of thing from 
Mr. Johnson before this is published. 
What Mr. Johnson may say I cannot 
tell. Aunt Eleanor’s case was simply 
this : 

Her brother had been a good 
brother to her, but had been indis- 
creet, and she had kept his indiscre- 
tions perfectly quiet. And now every 
one was turning against her. She 
had faced her own father and mother, 
in the Waterloo time, when accusa- 
tions were brought against him, and 
when she was the only soul who knew 
that he had married that ridiculous 
child. She had fought her brother's 
battle, and then her brother had been 
hard on her about her way of going 
to market for herself. She had fought 
Jack Mordaunt’s battle, and his 
daughter Ethel had turned on her. 
She had fought the Dean of St. Paul’s 
battle (how she did not say), and he 
never came near her. She had been 
a good friend to every one who had 
known her. She had been a good 


landlady, good sister, good aunt, good 
everything; but every one had thrown 
her overboard. Allan Gray, for in- 
stance. Take him. She had no idea 
of his perfectly ridiculous pretensions ; 
but had been more than a mother to 
him. He had got hold of this Phyllis 
Myrtle story, and was turning against 
her. To Eddy, that black-hearted 
boy, she would say nothing at all. He 
was past that. She had believed at 
one time that Ethel would be her 
friend, but now Ethel had turned. 
She wished she was dead. She was 
proceeding to say that she had a 
reputation for common sense, but 
there was no one near enough to her 
to appreciate it, and was becoming 
blinded with tears, when she found 
that Ethel ‘and Eddy were kneeling 
before her, with their hands in one 
another’s. 

“What are you doing, you very 
ungrateful creatures ?” she said. 

“Please, aunt,” said Eddy, ‘ we 
are kneeling to ask you not to be 
silly.” 


“Well, I won't if you don’t drive | 


me to it, my pretty ones. But you 
will, if you don’t take care. Have I 
been very silly?” 

“Extremely so,” said Eddy. ‘‘Come, 
aunty, what zs the matter? What has 
put you beside yourself like this? 
Why do you quarrel with us two?” 

“Law, it is all Allan Gray,” she 
said. ‘Get up, do.” 

“Have you forgiven us?” said 
Eddy. 

“No,” said Aunt Eleanor. ‘ You 
are a couple of fools; and I hate 
fools.” 

am /a fool, Miss Evans?” 
said Ethel. 

“ Because you might have managed 
better. I have no patience. Why, 
bless you, time was when, if I had 
given encouragement x 

“To the Dean of St. Paul’s?” said 
Ethel. 

“Don’t be ridiculous, I beg of 
you,” said Aunt Eleanor. 
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«“ Why am I a fool, aunty?” said 
Eddy. 

‘‘Because you won't exchange. 
Because you will go to India.” 

“Then I will not go, if you com- 
mand me, aunt,” said Eddy, sighing, 
and looking at her. “I owe all I 
have in the world to you; but if you 
command me, I will stay at home. 
For you, aunt, I will desert all, 
Roland, Jim, honour, career; you 
have only to say stay, and I will ex- 
change. Aunt, say that word ‘ex- 
change,’ and I will do it. Roland and 
Jim shall not stand in the way if you 
say it. Come!” 

Aunt Eleanor rose and leant against 
the wall, hiding her face. Her sub- 
lime agony was so terrible to the 
young people that they were hushed 
and dumb. She turned after a time, 
and she said,— 

“Eddy, my own, my best-beloved, 


go. Ethel, stay with the poor old 
woman. I shall have no one but 
you.” 


“You have told me to go, aunt,” 
said Eddy, very cool, but a little 
pale. 

«I will tell you again if you will. 
My brother was at Waterloo.” 

“Then I will go,” said Eddy. 
*« But I will stay now if you will un- 
say your words.” 

She held her peace. 


CHAPTER XXxXI. 


WuaT is Allan Gray like, Miss 
Evans ?” asked Ethel. 

«“ Well,” said Aunt Eleanor, “ you 
will see him directly for yourself, for 
he is coming here in a quarter of an 
hour.” 

“ Then I will fly,” said Ethel. 

“Indeed and you just exactly 
won't,” said Miss Evans. “I will 
not be left alone with him, I assure 
you. I might be tempted to say 
something unbecoming my position 
to him, And he is a very good 


fellow, when all is said and done—a 
deal better than some of us.” 

“But I also might say something 
to hurt his feelings,” said Ethel. ‘1 
am exasperated with him also. Is he 
handsome ?” 

“He is amazingly handsome,” she 
replied; handsome as Roley 
Poley, in his way. You shall see for 
yourself, for here hé is coming across 
the moat. Tell James to show him 
straight in, and stand behind my 
chair.” And so the good lady faced 
towards the door; and Allan Gray 
entering, for the first time saw Ethel 
Mordaunt. 

Aunt Eleanor saw a sudden startled 
flush in Allan Gray’s face as he caught 
sight of Ethel’s splendid beauty, and 
she said to herself, ‘‘ Here is all mis- 
chief to pay. Bother the fellow! 

g what did he want coming here for ? 
He is going to fall in love with her. 
And so you shall, my fine master !” 
she went on in thought, in a moment 
more. ‘I'll plague you for this 
business. I have got you, my young 
master. I'll have the plaguing of 
you. Ah! look at and blush; you 
may well. I will be cat, shall I? 
Ho 

And, to the unutterable astonish- 
ment of Ethel and Allan Gray, she 
said suddenly to the latter, — 

«« How d’ye do, Mouse ?” 

Ethel bent down. “ Why did you 
call him that ?” 

What ?” she asked. 

““Why, Mouse.” 7 

“I beg your pardon,” said Miss 
Evans, slightly disturbed. ‘I meant 
to say, ‘How d’ye do, Gray?’ 
I am very sorry to see you. I always 
was, you know. You and I don’t 
owelone another anything, and don’t 
like one another. You have heard of. 
Miss Ethel Mordaunt ?” 

Allan Gray said that he had had 
that honour. 

“ Well, now you have the honour 
of seeing her. That is she behind 
my chair, looking at you, and think. 
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ing—what are you thinking of, 
Ethel ?” 

“T am thinking that unless you 
offer Mr. Gray a chair, I shall go and 
get him one.” 

“Excellent ; witty, in faith, My 
dear Gray, sit down. I am not at all 
glad to see you, as I told you before 
—and yet I don’t know, Allan, when 
all is said and done. I am getting 
old, and the faces I love best are 
going into the East, to be seen no 
more. Itmay come that I may be so 
utterly alone in my old age that yours 
may become dear to me. You are 
going to try to dispossess my Roland, 
but you believe in your case. Let it 
be; we will fight that, you and I. 
But you love my Eddy, and that is a 
bond between us. Do you know that 
your Eddy is going to India?” 

“I deeply regret to hear it, Miss 
Evans, I am deeply pained that you 
should let him go.” 

‘Honour orders him there. My 
boy shall never exchange to avoid 
service, though it may tear my heart 
out. Come, Allan, you never would ; 
I know you well enough for that.” 

“I—no,” said Gray; “but Eddy 
is so different. He has seen no sorrow 
and nosin. Could not one be spared ? 
Mine has been a most unhappy life ; 
and God knows I have risked it often 
enough.” 

« And indeed you have,” said Aunt 
Eleanor, roundly. ‘Ethel, my dear, 
our boys will have the chance of 
charging half a dozen times into 
desperately ranked masses of our 
enemies, and perishing gloriously or 
winning fame which lives in men’s 
mouths. Mr. Gray faces death, not 
once in a way in the fury of battle, 
but every day, and nearly all day, in 
fever-plagued courts and alleys. Ask 
Letheby what he has got to say about 
Mr. Gray’s work in the cholera, and 
then you will understand that when 
the Victoria Cross is allowed to 
civilians for valour, Allan Gray will 
have five or six of them.” 
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‘So I should be disposed to think, 
from his personal appearance,” said 
Ethel, as coolly as if she was ad- 
miring a handsome sideboard. 

Even Aunt Eleanor started for an 
instant, and looked round at_ her. 
Ethel was leaning over the back of 
the chair, and looking fixedly and 
with every symptom of admiration on 
Allan Gray. Aunt Eleanor had not 
at that moment time to reflect that 
when such a pure and noble woman 
as Ethel has utterly given her heart 
to one man, as Ethel had to Roland, 
she would allow herself freedom ot 
speech in all innocence towards. other 
men, a freedom of speech she never 
would have dreamt of had she been 
fancy-free. 

Aunt Eleanor was quite puzzled for 
the time, but she went on, speaking 
very quickly— 

‘Are you come to see me about 
any law ?” 

“No, madam,” said Allan Gray. 
“T only came to pay my respects to 
the lady to whom I owe everything in 
the world—to yourself. You say we 
do not like one another, Miss Evans. 
I have often heard you say that be- 
But allow me to say that the 
dislike is entirely on your side.” 

‘‘ Well, I believe it is,” said Miss 
Evans. ‘‘It exists, however, and per- 
haps I have sufficient dislike to keep us 
both going. For I don’t like you, you 
know, and I never did. Ill tell you 
what is the best thing you can do, if 
you don’t mind. Spend the day with 
me, and stop to dinner.” 

“I would if I thought I could re- 
move some prejudices from your 
mind,” said Gray. 

‘Lord bless the man! you'll never 
do that with me. I am all prejudice 
from beginning to end. Most women 
are. My dear young man, everybody's 
creed is a.mere mass of prejudice— 
Whig, Tory, Democrat. The only 
party in this country which will never 
see power are the doctrinaire Radicals, 
the only unprejudiced party. And it 
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they do get in, a nice mess they will 
make of it.” 

“You do not believe in Academic 
Girondisms,” said Gray, smiling. 

“Nota bit. I tried it forty years 
ago, when I was beginning to get old, 
and it won’t do at all. Be a Radical 
or a Tory at once. But come, Allan, 
as an old enemy, stay with us to-day 
and dine ; and I will see if I can get 
evidence from you and upset your 
ridiculous lawsuit. Come.” 

“As an old and obliged /riend, I 
will,” said Allan Gray, ‘with the 
greatest pleasure. Remember, I have 
never sat down to table with a lady 
in my life. What time do you dine, 
Miss Evans?” 

““Miss Evans dines at one,” said 
Ethel, very quietly. ‘She calls it 
lunch. Shall I stay and dine with 
you, Miss Evans, because I am going 
with Johnny riding at three ?” 

“If you please, dear,” said Aunt 
Eleanor, feeling rather guilty, and a 
little frightened. ‘ Yes, do stay. Let 
us go for a walk on the farm. We 
will see the farm. It is a great 
farm, Allan Gray. It is one of the 
greatest farms in the county. It is 
all to be Eddy’s, and a nice mess 
he will make of it. Few people, 
I should be inclined to say, have 
greater capabilities of making a great 
mess of a farm than Eddy. What 
is your own opinion ?” 

“I should be inclined to agree 
with you,” said Gray. ‘But he will 
scarcely venture to farm it himself. 
So he might get a good tenant, you 
see.” 

“Might. Yes, he might. But he 
would choose the first smooth-spoken 
goose who offered for it. However, he 
will get his throat cut in India, and 
so it does not much matter.” 

So they walked and talked till 
dinner-time, and then they dined to- 
gether. Miss Evans’s talk was sharp, 
sarcastic, nearly dotsterous, all the 
time. She was in terror at what she 
was doing. And immediately after 
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dinner Allan Gray went off, and 
Aunt Eleanor knew that she had 
gained her object. Allan Gray was 
entangled with Ethel. 

Ethel went away across the valley 
home ; and she went home with a 
vengeance. She caused visitors to 
come that very evening—no less 
than three of them. Aunt Eleanor 
seldom had worse times than that 
evening. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


SHE sat by herself before the win- 
dow, and as soon as she knew it 
was quite too late, she began reflect- 
ing what an awful thing she had done 
in a moment of spiteful triumph. It 
looked pleasant at first. But it looked 
more terrible as the afternoon werit 
on, and she sat and pondered over it. 
The first thing she said was, “‘ Now, 
young man, I have got a rod for your 
back. You know nothing, I fancy, of 
her feeling for Roland. The time will 
come, however, when you will. I do 
not like you at all, when all is said 
and done; and I have let you sit at 
table with a lady. You quiet men, 
when you do get hit with a woman, 
will go further after her than any 
others. And you are hit. It may 
not have been wise, but I am not 
always wise. Jf you come here, 
thrusting your claims in on county 
Samilies, you must take the penalties. 
You can’t blame me. If you win this 
suit, as they say you will, you would 
be forced to know ladies. I have 
only introduced you to one; and you 
seem to have taken your choice.” 
Such was the illogical nonsense 
with which this excellent woman 
strove to excuse herself for the only 
silly and spiteful action I shall have 
to record of her at all. She was too 
sensible to believe in her own logic 
for long. She began to look at her 
action from another point of view. 
“If he does turn out to be heir after 
E 
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all, and Roland only half-brother, I 
have done a very silly thing, I doubt. 
I wish I had not done it now. But 
he must have seen her some time or 
another in that case, and so it would 
have been just the same; unless he 
had thought of ranging himself with 
some one else. In which case it 
might have been different. Why, here 
is George Mordaunt.” 

It was that ponderous squire in- 
deed, who gave his horse to a man, 
opened the door of the Grange, came 
straight into her room, and, leaning 
against the chimney-piece, confronting 
her, said, ‘“‘ Eleanor! Eleanor !” 

“What is the matter now?” she 
asked, sharply. 

“You might have thought of our 
two poor boys upon the wide sea, of 
Roland and Jimmy—good lads as 
ever walked, good lads—before you 
recognized that scoundrel publicly, 
and introduced him to, and let him 
sit at meat with, my daughter.” 

“ What scoundrel ?” 

‘* Allan Gray.” 

“He is no scoundrel. I brought 
him up. He is a very good fellow.” 

“Well, then, that watchmaker’s 
apprentice. I don’t wish Ethel to sit 
at table with watchmakers’ appren- 
tices, Eleanor.” 

“Jeweller,” said Aunt Eleanor, 
rubbing her nose and: looking straight 
at him. 

“Or jewellers’ either, then,” said 
Squire Mordaunt. ‘Eleanor, my 
dear old friend, why did you do such 
a thing ?” 

‘« Spite, mainly,” said Aunt Eleanor. 

“ Against whom ?” 

“Against him. I wanted him to 
fall in love with Ethel, and he has 
done it. Now, then, what do you 
think of that ?” 

Squire Mordaunt stamped his foot. 
“Eleanor, are you mad?” 

“I was when I did that. 
I am a little less mad now.” 

“It is time you were. It is not 
the ieast use talking to you. You 


I fancy 


are in one of those strange downright 
moods, which I never saw any woman 
in before or since; when you will 
make a fool of yourself, and then con- 
fess it in the most exasperating way. 
How dare you do such a thing! How 
dare you even show my daughter to 
an impostor like him! Ethel comes 
here no more.” 

“You won’t tell HER?” said Aunt 
Eleanor, thoughtfully, with her head 
on herhand. 

‘How could I dare ?” said Squire 
Mordaunt. ‘Do you think I am 
mad? But she comes here no more. 
Do you know that the fellow may 
succeed in his suit, and that he is 
very handsome? Do you know that 
Ethel might lose her heart to him ?” 

‘‘Do you suppose, George,” said 
Aunt Eleanor, quietly, ‘that if I had 
not known Ethel’s character perfectly, 
and had not been aware that her heart 
was irretrievably gone already, I 
would have done such a thing? I tell 
you that I did it to plague the man.’ 

“TI wish you would plague him 
with some one else than my daughter. 
What is this that I hear about Ethel’s 
heart being gone? To whom has 
she given it, then ?” 

“To Roland.” 

‘Good Heavens! He seems to 
have taken the matter rather lightly. 
I thought that he was almost engaged 
to Mary Maynard.” 

«Sit down, George.” 

George sat down. 

‘‘No one knew where Ethel had 
given her heart but myself and 
James.” 

“ My James ?” 

“Yes; and James had given his 
heart elsewhere.” 

‘« My poor Jim. Do I know where?” 

“To Mildred Evans—Mildred 
Maynard.” 

“ Well, I pretty nearly knew that. 
That is nothing.” 

“I don’t know about ¢hat,” said 
Aunt Eleanor. 

«These details are nothing to me. 
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I want to know why you had young 
Gray here. If it is as you say, you 
have made him a rival of Roland. 
Does Roland care for Ethel ?” 

“ Aye, he loves her now.” 

“Confounded young prig! I hope 
he will eat his heart out. Like his 
impudence not to say so before going 
to India.” 

“Tam not sure that he did not. 
But see, George; you know Mrs. 
Maynard, of the Barton, well enough 
to know that she lives in mischief.” 

“Well ?” 

“She has made mischief between 
Bob Maynard and his wife about 
your boy. Poor furious Jim wrote 
her a letter from sea; and she cried 
over it—not once, nor twice, but 
three or four times. And the old 
Lady contrived that she 
should be crying over it about the 
fifth time, when her husband came 
and demanded it from her; and she 
had to give it up.” 

What was her object?” , 

“To make that stupid ox, May- 
nard, jealous, and keep herself and 
Mary in the house ; moreover, to make 
Maynard savage with Sir Jasper Mere- 
dith, and keep 42m to book.” 

“« What has that child been doing?” 

“Well, he has proposed to Mary, 
and been accepted, and now he wants 
to cry off.” 

“ Proposed to Mary?” 

“Yes, he did it to save Roland, 
and the old woman is keeping him to 
book; and we shall have much fun 
out of it. Are you satisfied with my 
explanation ?” 

“Not a bit,” said Squire Mor- 
daunt. ‘You have only confused 
counsel, nigra loligine. Only until 
you chassé Gray, Ethel sees you no 
more.” 

“Well, well! I will agree. Come, 
are you angry still?” 

“I think, Eleanor, that you have 
done a thing I should have conceived 
you utterly incapable of. You have ad- 
mitted into your house the pretender 


to your nephew’s fortune, and have 
introduced him to my daughter, as 
you yourself confess, with a view to 
his being attracted by her. If there 
was a woman in England, I could 
have trusted you. But this is out- 
rageous !” 

“TI know, I know. I am nearly 
out of my mind over my Eddy. 
George, don’t give me up. George, 
be my friend. I will do what you 
tell me ——. Heavens! here is my 
sister-in-law, full speed! George, 
stay by me.” 

There was, indeed, Mrs. Evans. 
Nimbly the widow dashed up to the 
Grange in her pony-carriage, and in 
half a minute after came swiftly into 
the room, and, without any prepara- 
tion of any sort or kind whatever, 
denounced her : 

“It was not enough, Eleanor 
Evans, that you kept my husband's 
guilty secret for so many years—you 
pretending to a saint-like godliness of 
life. It was not enough that you per- 
sistently and systematically set Ethel 
Mordaunt against my Roland, until 
he was driven to his death in India. 
It was not enough that your changing 
your intention of not marrying again 
renewed old overtures to the Dean of 
St. Paul's, relinquished by him years 
ago, and repenting of your intentions 
towards my Eddy, sent him abroad 
after his unhappy brother: this was 
not enough—no J 

‘TI should have thought that was 
enough for anybody,” said Aunt 
Eleanor. ‘‘ What is the next thing?” 

«You must receive the illegitimate 
rival of my son in your house, pet 
him, and give him lunch. I wish to 
see no more of you, Eleanor. You 
are a bad, false woman; and if 
Charles rises from his grave, I hope 
he will knock at your door!” With 
which singular conclusion Mrs. Evans 
departed swiftly ; Eleanor saying not 
one word. 

“Little pots are soon hot,” said 
George Mordaunt. 
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“‘Not one solitary word,” said 
Aunt Eleanor. 

“You seem in the way of catching 
it,” said Squire Mordaunt. 

“I shall catch it worse than this 
before all is over. Sit still. Don’t 
desert me.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


“HERE comes young George,” said 
Miss Evans. “I suppose he will 
begin on me next.” 

“T will stop him; you have had 
quite enough of it. But I say, 
Eleanor, you'll let me have that right 
of way, won't you. Come?” 

“No, I won't,” said Miss Evans. 
“I'll nail my colours to the mast 
about it. I'll tell you what I will do 
with you—I will let you have it the 
very day Eddy comes home from 
India.” 

“ That’s a bargain then, you ob- 
stinate woman. Mind that.” 

“ Come in,” said Miss Evans, and 
accordingly in came young Mordaunt, 
grown even since we first knew him 
in size, good-nature, good-humour, 
and quiet shrewdness.” 

“ Have you been catching it, Miss 
Evans,” he said, laughing. 

“ Rather,” she said. ‘‘ Mrs. Evans 
has been here and cast me off for 
ever, and your father has damaged 
my feelings to that extent that I feel 
ten years older than I did ten hours 
ago. But we have made it up, your 
father and I.” 

“Has he got the right of way?” 
asked young Mordaunt. 

“No, and he just exactly has 
said Miss Evans. ‘He has asked for 
it.” 

“Hey, ‘sir, hey, sir,” said young 
Mordaunt. ‘Have you been taking 
advantage of a British lady in distress, 
sir. Oh, father, this was most mean.” 

“I have as good as got it, though,” 
said Squire Mordaunt, triumphantly. 
“I am to have it the day Eddy comes 
home.” 


“Well, don’t talk of it any more. 
Stay here and be comfortable. I 
wish you would talk to me about the 
claim.” 

“] should like to talk it through 
with you, very much indeed. Let us 
do so. I have found out the crux of 
the whole business,” said Mordaunt. 
“IT want you to tell me every word 
that you know.” 

“T will gladly do so,” said Miss 
Evans. 

“George, my boy, just step down 
and do exactly as I told you,” said 
Squire Mordaunt; “be very civil 
and kind to her, and bring her up 
here. Give her a glass of wine, or 
gin, or brimstone, or something in 
Miss Evans’ servants’ hall to keep 
her tongue going till we are ready 
for her. Don’t let her get too drunk, 
or she may get pot valiant.” 

“Well, that is a singular order in 
a lone woman's house,” said Miss 
Evans. 

“ J¢ is. You shall see why, my 
dear Eleanor. Now tell us the whole 
business, from beginning to end.” 

‘You know you thought I deceived 
you when you got that anonymous 
letter, and I told you that it was the 
old Cecil Evans’ claim.” 

“Yes, yes! I beg your pardon. 
I want to see how much you know 
about this Allan Gray.” 

Aunt Eleanor got up and walked 
slowly up and down, very slowly, 
with her hands folded behind her 
back, and began speaking slowly and 
methodically. 

“It was the eve of Waterloo,” * said 
Aunt Eleanor, “that my new maid 
came to me : a girl we had brought up 
almost in the family ; my own foster- 
sister indeed. I was like many other 
British women, mad at that time, and 
I set all the doors open and strode up 


* The drawing of this scene was nearly, if 
not absolutely, the last finished thing which 
came from the hand of the late George 
Thomas. It shews us Aunt Eleanor in her 
youthful beauty, with her emphatic masculine 
walk, givenas few could give it better than 
the hand now still for ever. 
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ahd down the room ejaculating, for I 
did not mind making a fool of myself 
before her. I was rampaging ; you 
know my way ; when I turned round 
and saw that my sister-in-law was 
crying hysterically.” 

“Your what ? did you say. ” 

sister-in-law, my brother 
Charles’s wife, then acting for me as 
my lady’s-maid.” 

“Then it zs true,” said Squire 
Mordaunt,” 

“All ‘hat is true,” said Miss 
Evans. 

“ The devil !” said Mordaunt. 

“Don't interrupt. Late that night 
I found I could do nothing with her. 
My mother went to her, found out 
the truth, and I never saw her again. 
I had no conception of what was the 
matter, but I knew afterwards that 
she and he were in love, in the 
honourable way customary in our 
family and in yours. 

‘My mother sent the girl to Car- 
lisle, for she had relations there, and 
it was far enough off. My mother 
believed Charles was guilty. He was 
not: he behaved nobly. He knew 
that no consent could possibly be 
gained from his parents to such an 
alliance. He knew that he had 
gained the girl’s love ; and so when 
he came home from Waterloo he 
went straight to Carlisle and married 
her ; after which he wrote to me and 
told me all the truth, binding me to 
secresy. 

“The secret was not mine, but 
his, and I kept it. I told him that 
he had acted like a man and a gentle- 
man, but also like a fool and a coward. 
You can’t think how often I told him 
that last piece of my mind.” 

“ Very often indeed, I don’t doubt,” 
said Mordaunt. 

“Don’t be absurd, I beg. My 
father found out from a very foolish 
servant of Charles's, who was the girl’s 
brother, that Charles. was at Carlisle 
with her. He was furious: you 
know the horror our houses have of 


such matters. Charles was recalled 
by his colonel and ordered to Chat- 
ham, still keeping his secret. In 
six months the poor girl was confined, 
and Charles was a widower, He was 
ordered to India, thinking it still 
well to say nothing, in spite of my 
remonstrances. He knew the horror 
my father had of Scotch marriages, 
and he left the child to take its 
chance, with only myself with a know- 
ledge of the truth, and one more.” 

“ Phyllis Myrtle?” said Squire Mor- 
daunt. 

“TI see you know more than I 
thought,” said Aunt Eleanor. 

“T am very much afraid that I 
know everything, Eleanor. But I 
must know more from you. Did the 
girl’s mother, this old hag Gray, 
know about this marriage ? 

“Certainly not. How is it possible ? 
Would she not have made her claims 
if she had? But to proceed, my dear 
George ; this child of Charles's died, 
legitimate or illegitimate, it does not 
matter much now. I saw it dead 
with my own eyes.” 

‘Exactly. Now we come to the 
soldier Gray. Tell us about him.” 

“Well, he got married to a girl 
in Donington just about the time that 
his master married his sister at Car- 
lisle, and his wife was sent home to 
his mother for her confinement. The 
child which was born there was 
Allan Gray, whom I brought up, by 
my mother’s request, as being legiti- 
mately I knew, illegitimately as she 
thought, my own nephew.” 

Squire Mordaunt uttered a terrible 
oath. Remember that swearing was 
hardly gone out even twelve years 
ago among old-fashioned people. He 
said his oath, apologized, and then 
went on, very quietly, and very much 
ashamed of himself. 

‘My dear Eleanor, I beg your 
pardon. I am very sorry indeed. 
But answer me a few questions. You 
say that you saw poor Charles’s baby 
lying dead.” 
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did.” 

“Can you remember it? I want 
to know particularly.” 

“Yes. I am not likely to forget : 
for, George,” she said, laying her hand 
on his arm, and bursting suddenly out 
crying, ‘it was the first time I ever 
looked on death. Oh, Eddy, Eddy, 
Eddy! I shall never see you lying 
dead, my darling. Why did I let 
him go! Why didI let him go!” 

Squire Mordaunt walked to the 
window for a little time, and then 
came quietly back and kissed her. 
«« Come, old girl, never mind Eddy. 
I have sent a boy, and you have sent a 
boy. Be quiet, we shall want all our 
wits about us directly. I want to know 
about that baby of Charles’s which you 
saw lying dead. Was it dressed?” 

“No, it was naked, with a cloth 
over it, and they raised the cloth, and 
I cried a great deal ; and I looked at 
it closely, for it was very beautiful, 
George.” 

‘‘Now you are going to begin to 
whimper again,” said Mordaunt, 
‘and I won't have it. Was there 
any mark on it?” 

«Not one that I noticed.” 

“No wart, no wen, no mark of 
any kind by which you could swear ?” 

“Not one, poor little thing.” 

“ Then we will drop it, and go on 
to business. Do you know what 
they have done ?” 

“Mo” 

“Changed foxes—I should say 
babies ; chat is it.” 

‘““Good heavens! give me _ time, 
George. What do you mean?” 

Who showed you that baby, and 
under what circumstances ?” 

‘“Mrs. Myrtle sent for me, or was 
it Mrs. Gray? It was one of them. 
I know our secret began then, and 
asked me to come down, and I went. 
And Mrs. Myrtle told me that my 
brother’s child was dead. I think 
it was so. I am not certain. 
And I asked to look at it, or they 
asked me, and I saw it, and I cried,” 


“That baby, you say, was the 
soldier Gray’s child, and not Charles’s 
at all. The heir of Stretton is Allan 
Gray, or, as they have ventured to 
call him, Charles Evans. And these 
two old trots have some strong proof 
of it also, or the solicitors’ house 
which they are employing would not 
look at their case for five minutes. 
Hi, Georgey, bring in Mrs. Phyllis 
Myrtle.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


YounG Morpaunt had so far ful- 
filled his father’s injunctions as to 
bring Mrs. Myrtle in sufficiently sober 
for business. Yet Mrs. Myrtle was 
dimly conscious of requiring some 
sort of apology for coming at all, or 
for coming as she was ; or for having 
done what she had done; or for 
venturing to exist at all, that she 
appeared before Miss Evans and 
Squire Mordaunt in a deeply apolo- 
getic frame of mind. Dickens would 
have made something out of her; she 
has too few salient points fora slighter 
hand at caricature. Possibly George 
Mordaunt the younger described one 
phase of her character better than 
any of us, by saying that she was a 
persistently complacent liar. This 
was, however, only one phase in her 
character. She had Quicklyisms 
other than that, some of which we 
cannot deal with ; one certainly which 
we may. For example; she was a 
perfect and absolute mistress of the 
art of sotting. Her knowledge of 
drinks was enormous and _ varied. 
Her experience of different kinds of 
strong waters was absolutely gigantic, 
yet to a certain extent limited. She 
would never on any account touch a 
strange drink, such as champagne or 
Eau des Carmes. Offer her gin : she 
would take as much as she wanted ; 
offer her Chambertin, a more innocent 


liquor, she would stoutly refuse. She 


knew exactly how tipsy she wanted 
to be, and she regarded Chambertin 
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green Chartreuse, champagne, as 
unknown liquors, not to be trusted. 
She disliked being sober, but she 
dreaded being drunk. She had too 
much to tell. 

She is one of those women of 
whom doctors can tell you. A 
woman of infinite good-nature and 
immeasurable wickedness. Mrs. Gray 
was no better than she should be, 
a bold, coarse, handsome, grey-headed 
woman, with a rude, wild tongue. 
A woman not of the best character. 
Put Phyllis Myrtle beside her, a 
gentle, good-natured, apple-faced 
little woman; nay, an affectionate 
little woman towards young people ; 
which was the better of the two ? Mrs, 
Gray immeasurably. She had saved 
more young girls from evil than 
even Phyllis Myrtle had succeeded 
in ruining. 

Squire Mordaunt, an old, trained, 
diligent county magistrate, knowing 
the world in which he lived, by 
having it brought before him in its 
lowest aspect, knew this woman, and 
recoiled from her. He looked at 
Aunt Eleanor, and she recoiled also. 
“Be gentle and civil to this old 
hag, Eleanor,” he said in a 
whisper, leaning over her chair. 
“I will,” said Aunt Eleanor, ‘but 
you make her tell. Stand where you 
are.” 

So Squire Mordaunt, leaning over 
Aunt Eleanor’s chair, with the power 
of whispering in her ear without 
being heard, brought out Mrs. 
Myrtle’s story in her own manner. 

“Sit down, Mrs. Myrtle. - Will 
you have a glass of wine, Mrs. 
Myrtle?” 

«“ Thank your honour’s handsome 
face, no.” 

«‘Had enough, eh ?” 

‘Quite enough, thank you, sir.” 

“You won't get any at all in 
prison, you know,” said Squire 
Mordaunt. 

“I am equally aware of the fact, 
sir,” said Mrs, Myrtle, coolly. “But 


I don’t mean to go there, if it is the 
same to you.” 

“ Conspiracy is a dangerous thing, 
Mrs. Myrtle.” 

“As a general rule it is. But 
when such a lady as Miss Evans has 
to go into the dock with an old 
woman like me I naturally feels com- 
fortable.” 

‘“‘ What do you mean ?” said Mor- 
daunt. 

“T only mean that Miss Evans 
knew as much as I did; and that 
where I go she shall go, if I am 
treated uncivil.” 

“ That is false,” said Aunt Eleanor. 

“It is good enough to swear to if 
I was drove to turn Queen’s evidence,” 
said Mrs. Myrtle. “Conspiracy, indeed! 
You told all you knew, didn’t you, 
Miss Evans ?” 

“Woman! woman!” said Aunt 
Eleanor. ‘This will not serve you.” 

“ It will unless I am treated civil,” 
said Old Myrtle, crying. “I came 
here from the best of motives, and 
Squire Mordaunt (you are a sweet 
saint, ain’t you, to talk so to an old 
woman who remembers you when you 
were a boy), he begins on me about 
conspiracy.” 

“Well, and so you are going to be 
civil and tell us all you know, Mrs. 
Myrtle?” said Aunt Eleanor. 

‘Certainly, Miss,” she said, 
so she did. 


And 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


‘‘ Lucky beggar, he has got married, 
and hung his hat up.” 

That hanging up of the hat was in 
old times the facon de parler by 
which naval and military men made 
one to understand that Captain or 
Major So-and-so was utterly and 
entirely free from all earthly cares of 
any sort whatever. Listen to them 
at the Naval, Military, Marine, 
Militia, Volunteer, West Coast. of 
Africa Club in Pall Mall. ‘Where 
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is Joe Buggins ?” said Captain Kim- 
berton, R.N. 

“Lucky beggar,” says Captain 
Bob Singleton, R.LN. ‘He has hung 
up his hat, got married, and gon 
ashore for good.” 

‘Has she money?” says Kimberton. 

«£400 a year,” says Singleton. 

‘‘ Dash it, some men are always in 
luck,” says Kimberton. “Well, I 
shall be afloat till I die.” 

Says Toodle, of the 944th West 
India Regiment, to Teedle of Her 
Majesty's 80th, made a mess of 
it in leaving the best regiment in the 
service. Boodle is over my head 
now, I doubt.” 

“Boodle has hung up his hat,” 
says Teedle (or used to say), ‘‘ Boodle 
has married a widow with £500 a 
year, the least penny, and has cut 
the service.” 

“Lucky beggar!” says Toodle, and 
thinks that Boodle has arrived at the 
summit of all human happiness. 

Now it so happens that I have 
lived alongside of both Kimberton 
and Boodle in my time, alongside of 
these men who have /ef¢ their pro- 
fessions to be married, and all I can 
say is, that Kimberton would give ten 
years of his life to be on the West 
Coast of Africa, and Boodle would 
give twenty to have been in Abys- 
sinia. 

These men had served so long 
that they began to know how to 
serve; and then they found them- 
selves in a position to marry. And 
they fell in love with two girls with 
money. And the Paterfamilias of 
the period, finding that they could 
make no great settlements, demanded 
of them that they should insure their 
lives, and give up their profession. 

I can point out a case now, ofa 
girl without a farthing being engaged 
to a man who might have done well 
at the bar, and who was solely depend- 
ent on his father. She insisted that 
he should give up his profession, and 
he, being in love, did so. Those two 


lives are as good as lost. But to 
return to Kimberton and Boodle. 

A great many women who marry 
men in the services stipulate that the 
men should “hang up their hats,” 
and cease to de men. Should turn 
into spaniels, to dangle after their 
wives’ heels to balls and croquet 
parties. Now this is an intolerable 
thing, although the virtuous and 
unattackable Paterfamilias encou- 
rages it. Look at the common sense 
of the matter. Fancy locking up 
two entirely idle people together for 
their lives. Can love stand it? I 
fancy not. Man and wife will go 
to the world’s end, or further, for one 
another any day of the week, as the 
end of the world well sees, provided 
the wife sees that the husband is 
working, and the husband sees that 
the wife is minding. A couple such 
as that will pull through great things. 
But to lock up two young people 
alone, apparently for ever, she frivo- 
lous and silly, he capable of better 
things, but bound either by his wife 
or his father-in-law to forego them ; 


‘this I say is dangerous. 


.To go in for another moment about 
Kimberton and Boodle. Contrast 
the lives which these two excellent 
officers might have lived, with the life 
which they were forced to lead, in 
consequence of the foolish English 
notion, that marriage is to be a per- 
petual honeymoon, with, after a time, 
babies superadded. 

Take Kimberton’s case. Kimber- 
ton was a man extremely valuable to 
his profession. A man passed in 
steam, which all were not in those 
days. A man who saw among the 
first that naval tactics would more 
than ever consist in rapidly turning 
on an individual enemy, that the 
nation which could best imitate the 
old Elizabethan tactics, must win. A 
speaker of five languages, a geologist, 
a botanist ; a man whose credit for 
personal amiability could fill a ship 
in a week, while others stood empty 
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for months, or never filled at all. A 
man of pure and godly life, and a 
man who could keep his head, as he 
had proved once or twice, under the 
most desperate circumstances. A 
man in a dozen. Where was he? 
With Lyons? With Peel? Not at 
all. Wasting all his power and 
knowledge at the heels of his wife ; 
because his wife’s family had stipu- 
lated that he should not leave the 
United Kingdom. 

Take Mrs. Kimberton again. She 
was one of the first to pray and be- 
seech that it should be rendered im- 
possible for dear Arthur to go to 
those horrid wars. It was rendered 
impossible. When she got a little 
less silly, she began to see that she 
had married a ghost and a dead man. 
A ghost of a dead man, who scarcely 
cared to read the telegrams to her. 
A ghost of a useless man, who would 
come suddenly in with the Zzmes in 
his hand, and say, gloomily, «« Lyons 
has taken the Agamemnon in under 
Constantine, with the Retribution on 
the larboard side. The Russians have 
cut away the main-mast of the Reérz- 
bution. Edmund Lyons has done no 
good with all his bravery. Wood 
against stone. I wish I was there.” 

And then, seeing that he was pacing 
up and down the room, eating his 
heart out, she would show him baby, 
and jump baby up and down till the 
poor little thing was sick. That was 
her remedy for a man whose comrades 
were dying round Sebastopol. 

Look again at Boodle, if you will 
have the goodness. The private in 
the British army is not much given to 
sentimentalities towards his officer ; as 


a general rule he values one officer 


much the same as another. Privates 
don’t discuss their officers much. 
Corporals and sergeants do. Yet 
Boodle, when he left his regiment to 
marry the rich widow, was followed 
by the lamentations of all the privates 
in his company. They would have 
followed him to the ends of the earth, 


and further. But the good widow 
said that she was not going to ride on 
a baggage wagon, and that he must 
give up his profession. They get on 
very well, because the amiability 
and pluck which attracted the widow 
were just the same qualities which 
attracted and bound the private sol- 
diers. But Boodle was sick of his life. 

It could scarcely be pleasant for a 
well-preserved widow, to find her 
young husband walking wildly up 
and down the house, saying, “If I 
had been there at my place this would 
not have happened.” 

“What is the matter now?” says 
Mrs. Boodle. 

‘ Willoughby has been forced to 
fire the magazine at Delhi. My God! 
My poor friend! If I could only 
have died with him instead of rotting 
here in inaction.” 

And Mrs. Boodle has not even a 
baby to dance before him; and when 
he is forty she will be fifty-two, paint 
she never so wisely. And she brought 
him £600 a year. And as a general 
he would have had £1,200, I don’t 
like to go into the old age of the 
Boodles. 

But Moral. My dear young lady, 
whenever you marry, make your hus- 
band work, The more he works the 
better for him; and for you also. 
Don’t get too easily into the delusion 
that “dear George is overworked.” 
Overwork means very often “Club” 
(and you should set your face against 
all clubs, save the Atheneum and 
the Garrick), Overwork means very 
often sheer laziness. Think of the 
number of fine fellows hungering for 
work up and down England, but who 
cannot get it, in the Church for want 
of opportunity, in the army for want 
of money, in literature for the one 
fatal fault, the want of felicity of 
expression. If your husband in any 
way finds work to his hand, I beg 
you as a special favour, in return for 
any little pleasure I have given you, 
to keep him at it, No man ever 
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worked himself to death yet, except 
Pitt, and his four bottles of Port wine 
a day had much more to do with it 
than the sheer work. 

£846,000,000 first and last. 

A low remark you say. Well, but 
we extinguished France, and left her a 


third-rate power for evet, -with her 


navy quite destroyed. The Spaniards 
know nothing at all of our immortal 
Peninsular Campaign, though they 
did make the Duke of Wellington 
grandee of the first order. But about 
young Maynard, who had nothing to 
do with Pitt’s war, or the wars which 
succeeded on Pitt’s policy. We had 
possibly better speak of him soon. 
He had not much chance of being 
overworked, though he was paying 
his share of the annual £26,000,000. 
Mrs. Maynard had insisted, and had 
got her daughter-in-law to back her 
in her request, that Maynard should 
leave the university, leave his pro- 
posed career at the bar, and come 
and live at home. And the good- 
natured fellow, pressed by his bride’s 


tender coaxings, his mother’s persist- 


ent clatter, and his sister’s repetitions 
of his mother’s arguments, had con- 
sented. 

There had always been an under- 
standing between mother and son, 
that the mother should leave the 
house when the son was married. 
This was well enough, and Mrs. 
Maynard had always spoken of it as a 
foregone conclusion. She had more 
than once taken Mildred over the 
house, shown her the store-closets, 
asked if she might carry away this or 
that trifle with her, when she went ; 
and so on. But when they were 
married and had settled down in their 
home, and had looked about them for 
a month or so, they made the remark 
that Mrs. Maynard was not gone, 
and had made no particular prepara- 
tions for going. Likewise a still 
greater discovery, that there was not 
any place for her to goto : at least no 
place in particular. 


_ quite resolute. 


They never said one word about 
this at all, but submitted as quietly 
and as dutifully as possible. They 
talked about it in bed sometimes, but 
very slightly. It was no annoyance 
to them. Old Mrs. Maynard took 
care that it should not be. 

She had given up her comfortable 
rooms on the ground-floor, and moved 
into three little rooms on the third, 
carrying Mary with her. They were 
good enough she said for them, during 
the short time they were to stay. 
Maynard and his wife remonstrated 
with her, and begged her to make her- 
self quite comfortable. But she was 
The understanding, 
she said, had always been, that she 
was to leave the house when her son 
was married, and she only begged 
house-room and victuals till she could 
get a home of her own. Nay, this 
high-spirited lady begged Mildred to 
let her pay her own and Mary’s board, 
which made Mildred cry. 

“ That is an artful old toad,” said 
young Mordaunt to his father one 
evening. 

‘What is the last move?” said 
the Squire. 

“Why, she has bought a wagon 
load of furniture at Old Dempster’s 
sale, and she has brought it home to 
the Barton, and has begged the Big 
One as a special favour to let her 
store it there for a week or so before 
she goes.” 

‘«‘ Law,” said Aunt Eleanor, ‘why, 
the very bugs in the bedsteads will 
be dead for want of their natural food 
before she ever sleeps in one of them. 
And they live long, don’t they, Ethel?” 

“J callthem ladybirds, Miss Evans,” 
said Ethel. 

“Ah! but then I call them bugs, 
don’t you see,” said Miss Evans, 
“which is quite a different matter. 
You might call them what you liked, 
so long as some of them got hold of 
her and dragged her out of her bed 
on to the key-cold floor on a frosty 
night. The old ¢vot, she won't go.” 
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“Well, it is not any business of 
ours, Eleanor,” said Squire Mordaunt. 

“T never said it was,” said Miss 
Evans, “but I mean to talk about it 
for all that, and so I don’t deceive 
you. Fiddle-de-dee ; everybody talks 
over my affairs and over Eddy’s, and 
I shall talk over everybody else’s. I 
suppose you never mention your neigh- 
bours’ affairs, hey ?” 

“Well, I do sometimes,” 
Squire Mordaunt. 

“You never talk about anything 
else,” said Aunt Eleanor. ‘For me, I 
love it. Itis the only real amusement 
one has in the country, or in town 
either. For example, George Mor- 


said 


daunt, and in return for your deli- © 


cately expressed advice that I should 
mind my own business, look here,— 
that woman is an artful old trot, and 
she will stay on there, if she lives in 
the shoe-hole, (I wish she did) to 
keep the ear of her son, the Durham 
Ox, and make him bring Sir Jasper 
Meredith to book, and marry Mary. 
When she has done that she will go, 
not before.” 

“Where will she go then?” asked 
Ethel. 

“To Sir Jasper Meredith,” said 
Aunt Eleanor, ‘and I wish him joy 
of her. Now I have been talking 
sense so long that I wish some of you 
would open your mouths. J don’t 
mind nonsense in season; but I’d 
give fifty pounds to the man who 
would set that house afire while that 
old trot was safe in the top story.” 

With this exaggerated statement 
of her sentiments, Miss Evans con- 
cluded. Let us look with less preju- 
diced eyes on the real state of things. 

Of all mothers-in-law, living in the 
same house with their daughters, 
Mrs. Maynard was the most perfectly 
discreet. Eleanor Evans, who had the 
sense of ten ordinary men, saw why she 
stayed there—to keep her son’s ear. 

A very common character in fiction 
is the rich mother, who schemes and 
lies to get her daughter well married. 


She is generally held up to ridicule 
and scorn. She should not scheme 
and lie, of course, but what is the 
poor woman doing after all? only 
providing for her own flesh and blood, 
and very probably pushing with a 
great deal of actual money to get 
her girl well placed. The scheming 
dowager of comedy seems to me the 
most unreal character of all. Ina 
vast majority of instances. a mother 
only wishes to see her daughter well 
married, for pure love for her daughter, 
and for no selfish reason whatever. 
What benefit does a woman in high 
society get by marrying her daughter 
to a nobleman instead of another ? 
Very little. She has the entrée to all 
houses to which people go: she can 
gain nothing there. She has as 
much money as she wants, and will 
have to part with some of it when her 
daughter marries. Now it seems to 
me, and to others also who know 
better, that the aims of a mother in 
making frantic efforts to secure a 
husband for her daughter are almost 
always sentimental, and rarely actually 
mercenary. 

I like to see a good honest woman 
trying to get a rich good-humoured 
lad asa husband for her girl, at an ex- 
pense of a couple of thousand pounds 
or so to hetself. I think that she is 
doing her duty. I would give her 
every possible assistance. I would 
go so far as to take her into the tent or 
the supper-room, and give her chicken 
and wine, and say toher: ‘“ You silly 
old woman, why did you drive fifteen 
miles with your horses well tired last 
night, at Mrs. X: ’s ball, in order 
that Eliza might meet Ferdinand (let 
us be genteel) there? You hunt him 
about too much. I have been round 
to the stable-yard just now, to get 
some friend’s coachman to put my 
wife’s pony to, and the very grooms 
are talking about it; and all the 
grooms and footmen in the county 
are there; the coachmen and butlers 
are in the servants’ hall, and they will 
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all laugh at you for the way you are 
hunting this rich lad, who really loves 
your daughter, but whom you, with 
the best intentions, are doing your best 
to disgust.” 

That is the way I should talk to 
her, but then, you see, she wouldn't 
stand it. 

Mrs. Maynard was no such mother 
as I have spoken about above ; her 
objects were purely selfish. She 
cared little for an establishment for 
her daughter, provided she had no 
share in it. In fact, Miss Evans told 
her so, and Mrs. Maynard would not 
stand it for an instant. 

Creeping up to her great scheme 
of confounding Sir Jasper Meredith, 
this good lady crept through many 
dirty ways. That most wonderful 
and powerful fiction, ‘‘Melmoth,” is 
written to show, or to try to show, 
that no human being, under any cir- 
cumstances, will make a compact with 
the Evil One and barter away his 
salvation. The author proves it, or 
tries to prove it, by putting various 
groups of people into situations which 
it is horror to read, and nightmare to 
remember, always with the offer 
before them. He thinks that he has 
proved his thesis by making none of 
them do it, even in the most frightful 
extremity. Of course the idea of the 
book is great balderdash, though it 
is written with a literary skill which 
makes one remember it after many 
years. Of course no one ever gets the 
chance of selling himself to the 
Devil; and the writer of that book 
has fortified his argument by making 
his characters almost preternaturally 
good ; yet, had he taken characters 
of a lower order, I doubt if he would 
have proved his case so well. There 
are some people who would do it. 
Do I mean Mrs. Maynard ? Of course 
not; no gentleman would so far for- 
get himself as to say such a thing 
about a lady. 

_ Still she would go a long way. 
Look at the splendid object before her. 


She, with her ox-like son, had 
been mistress and manager of a noble 
house,—a house of plenty and of 
influence for many years. She was 
called on to give up this, and she 
knew that she must give it up sooner 
or later. She was utterly vain, self- 
ish, and extremely fond of good 
living ; loving also ower as well as 
Chaucer’s lady did in a story which 
is far too cool to name here. All this 
was slipping away from her. Her 
son, though good-natured among 
men, was a very determined bully 
among women; and being a good 
fellow enough, did not at all approve 
of all his mother’s ways and words, 

In calculating the chances of the 
comet of 1858 hitting the earth and 
burning us, the most sensational of 
the astro omers told us that if it had 
come 2?n something nearer to us, 
we should have been disagreeably 
warm. In calculating chance in the 
same manner, one may Say, confining 
oneself to arithmetic, and leaving 
mathematics alone as dangerous, that 
it was decimal °333 against the 
tiny residuum which goes to make up 
1,000, that if the Devil had appeared 
to Mrs. Maynard at this time, she 
would have traded. 

For fook at what this worthless 
woman had before her. On the one 
hand an entire loss of what she loved 
dearest,—power, prestige, and good 
living ; and on the other hand the 
chance of being absolute and per- 
fect mistress of Lawley Castle, the 
place of Sir Jasper Meredith, with 
an almost incalculable number of 
thousand pounds a year. 

The woman was dishonest, more- 
over. She calculated that if she 
could bring Sir Jasper Meredith to 
book, and rule at Lawley for say six 
or seven years, she could “ feather 
her nest.” Meredith, good lad, was 
the best landlord going, for he let his 
farmers do’as they liked, on the sole 


condition that the wages of the la- 


bourers should not fall below 13s. 
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The farmers would growl at that 
sometimes ; but Sir Jasper, that 
honest little heap of bones, one day, 
in a fantastic mood, got one of his 
gamekeepers to get him a crow, and 
he nailed it up outside his porch. 
And he got the village painter to 
come and paint under it the words of 
Anne of Brittany :—‘ Quiz gu’on 
grogne ainsi sera. C'est mon plaisir.” 
And when a farmer growled, Sir 
Jasper would take him out and show 
him the crow, and translate the 
French to him. And that farmer 
would go away and tell his acquaint- 
ances that there weren’t a more 
resolute bit of stuff within sight of 
the Wrekin than that little cripple up 
at Lawley. 

One farm only had fallen in since 
Sir Jasper’s majority. There were 
fifty applicants for it. Young Brere- 


ton got it, at a lower bid than some. 


others. Young Brereton met Aunt 
Eleanor at market at Shrewsbury, 
and she sold him some seed oats. 

“Mind you cash up this day week, 
you know,” said Aunt Eleanor. “I 
shall be here.” 

‘‘Yes, miss. I have a kind land- 
lord to start life with.” 

‘‘Law, you may revel in plenty, 
man, and die rich, if you give him 
his own way. You leave his poor 
alone, and treat them well, and he 
will do well by you. You just oppress 
Christ’s poor, and he'll smash you. 
Good morning. Don’t forget the cash 
this day week.” 

Such was Aunt Eleanor’s judg- 
ment about Sir Jasper Meredith. 
Mrs. Maynard’s was far otherwise. 

The man, if you could call him 
one, had to be carried about by valets 
and grooms. He had brains and 
education, they said ; but what were 
brains and education to a miserable 
anatomy like him? He was not a 
marriageable man at all. If it were 
not for his money, he would not be 
worth looking after. He could not 
live. Mary would do as she told 


her. It was one of the most splen- 
did chances ever seen. She, Mrs. 
Maynard, would be lady of Lawley 
to her dying day, for the title being 
extinct, she could easily make that 
heap of bones make over the whole 
property to her daughter, Lady Mere- 
dith. She could arrange for the 
killing of every deer in the park till 
she was eighty. She could arrange 
to have a haunch-day once a fort- 
night, and a dinner-party. She could 
take fines from the farmers under 
threats of raising their rents. She 
could do anything. It was really a 
splendid prospect. One thing only 
was in the way. Her son, young 
Maynard, was extremely resolute ; 
and he distrusted his mother. She 
had shown him the letter which Sir 
Jasper had written so sillily for 
Roland’s sake; and his only re- 
mark had been—‘ The little beg- 
gar! How dare he talk about 
marrying any woman ; leave alone 
my sister.” 

This was by no means hopeful : 
she had to try something further. 

It is, I am sure, disagreeable to me 
to write about very disagreeable 
things. I would be myself in favour 
of all sunshine. But it is not so in 
life ; and in the slight caricature of 
life which we call fiction, very dis- 
agreeable things must be handled, if 
you are going to tell a story fairly out. 

And the dreadfully disagreeable 
thing is this. Jim Mordaunt had 
not been so discreet with regard to 
Mildred Evans as he had represented 
himself to Sir Jasper Meredith at 
Bonn ; and, unluckily, Mildred had 
not been so discreet as people be- 
lieved her to have been. More had 
passed between those two than should 
have passed—a great deal more. 
Jim had written a frantic letter to 
Mildred, and Mildred had answered 
it. Jim had sent her back her letter, 
but she had not burnt it ; but, like a 
kindly little fool, as she was, had tied 
it up with Jim’s letter. The child 
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meant no harm. The child was fond 
of her husband, and fond of Jim 
also. She would have been glad if 
Jim had stayed in England, and was 
sorry he was gone. Yet she tied 
up her own letter with Jim’s, and put 
them in her desk. 

They were safe enough there ; her 
desk was an inviolable thing. If she 


had only left them there, it would all — 


have been well; but she would take 
them out; and her mother-in-law, 
peering over her shoulder, one day, 
saw Jim’s handwriting. And the old 
lady robbed the girl’s desk. And 
when the poor innocent child went to 
her desk next time, she found poor 
Jim’s innocent letter to her gone, and 
her equally innocent letter to him, 
which was tied up with it, gone also. 
And it was so dreadful, that she just 
laid herself down on the hearth-rug, 
and moaned, and we husband found 
her there. 

“What is the matter, my pretty 
one?” he said. ‘Get up, my dar- 
ling, and let me carry you to bed. 
Pretty love! pretty love!” 

“I want to lie here and die,” she 
said. ‘I have done no wrong, but I 
want to die.” 

What could he do? It was a case 
which the mother-in-law could under- 
stand far better than he. The mother- 
in-law was called in, and took the 
case in hand with a will. 

There was a terrible handle for her 
here. They would not get her out of 
this house in a hurry—not yet—not 
for ever, unless she chose. She could 
stay here until she chose to move to 
Sir Jasper Meredith’s. However, this 
was the first thing in hand. She got 
her daughter-in-law upstairs, and at- 
tended to her. Poor Mildred was lost 
for a time; but at last she said— 

“‘ Mrs. Maynard, you have two let- 
ters. If my brothers were here, they 
would burn you alive.” 

“I have the letters; and I have 
not the least doubt that your brothers 
would do so.” 


“Are you going to show them to 
my husband ?” said Mildred. 

“Yes, my dear. I have no griev- 
ance against you; but I mean to 
show them to him, most certainly. I 
have purposes of my own to carry out. 
And—I shall show these letters." 

«“You mean it?” 

‘*T most certainly mean it.” 

The effect of these words was 
frightful. The girl dashed out of her 
bed suddenly, and, opening her door, 
began crying for her aunt. 

“Aunt Eleanor! Aunt Eleanor ! 
they are all upon me. Come and 
help me!” 

It was well for Mrs. Maynard that 
Aunt Eleanor was not by. 

The poor little woman, you will 
understand, was as honest, and pure, 
and good as any woman could be. 
She was as innocent as Eddy, and 
very like him. But she was very fond 
of Jim, and she had written a very kind 
sisterly reply to his grossly indiscreet 
letter; and Mrs. Maynard had got 
hold of it, and, saving her presence, 
Maynard wasa fool. And so the poor 
little thing ran out on the landing. 
Even now, if Mildred had got hold of 
her husband, and told him the plain 
truth, all would have gone well, I 
fancy; but Mrs. Maynard only told 
her son that the girl was hysterical, 
and kept them from a explanation. 

It would have been better for him 
to have been at Oxford than at home, 
now. 

Poor Mildred moped and moaned 
to herself. She never knew how 
much her mother-in-law had told her 
husband, and she dreaded him. At 
one time she fancied that he must 
know all; at another time that he 
knew only a part. Butshe could not 
trust him. That he knew something 
was evident; for his manner was al- 
tered. Though kind as ever, he was 
more staid and distant in his manner. 
And she, poor child, had no one to 
turn to—not one soul; for Miss 
Evans’ visits to the Barton were ex- 
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tremely few and far between, and, to 
tell the truth, were far from success- 
ful when they did occur. Mrs. May- 
nard’s very presence had such an 
extremely exasperating effect on her, 
that it made her show at her very 
worst. Ethel, her noble ally, begged 
her not to go there at all. 

“You are not yourself with that 

. woman, Miss Evans, any more than 
I am.” 

And so poor little Mildred was left 
alone. 

What Mrs. Maynard had done was 
this. She had told her son that 
Mildred was in communication with 
James Mordaunt, and that she could 
prove it at any time. That she en- 
closed a letter to him to Roland. 
Maynard had a terrible dispute with 
his mother. He declared that, to 
begin with, Roland was_ utterly 
incapable of such baseness, and that 
she was out of her mind. The dis- 
pute was only ended by her show- 
ing him James's letter and Mildred’s 
reply. 

The poor young fellow was dazed 
and scared. If at this moment he 
had taken those two letters to his 
wife, and been kind to her about 
them; if he had taken them to young 
Mordaunt, to Aunt Eleanor, to any 
one, it would have been better for 
him and for Mildred. But he was 
not a wise youth. He was utterly 
inexperienced, and he brooded over 
it. To him it was absolutely ghastly 
that Jim, his old college mate, one of 
the great and famous four, had ac- 
tually, as it seemed, tried to supplant 
him in the good graces of the very 
girl he had been, as it were, brought 
up to love. It was terrible. The 
wild side of poor Jim’s character was 
almost unknown to him, for he had 
been to Eton instead of Gloucester, 
and he could not conceive it possible. 
Had it not been for his mgther, he 
would never have known it. And if 
he in any way offended her, she would 
talk about it. And so there she was, 


And from this ground she opened her 
trenches on Sir Jasper Meredith, that 
very unhappy young gentleman. 

She could not act against Sir Jasper. 
It must be Maynard, now head of the 
house. So she drew her first paral- 
lel, and it was about that unhappy 
expedition to Bonn. 

Who was James Mordaunt'’s confi- 
dant? Jim. Who went after Jim 
toBonn? Sir Jasper. Why? Ah! 
That might be known someday. Did 
Robert ever hear that horrible story 
of Jim’s nearly murdering Eddy 
Evans? Heard something of it? 
She had the details. In short, her 
first parallel against the unhappy Sir 
Jasper was that he was James's friend : 
it was Jim, Jim, Jim, all day long. 

Maynard was extremely kind to his 
wife, but they both saw that mutual 
confidence was at an end, and their 
wills being of about equal strength, 
they were afraid.of oneanother. Yet 
one gush of silly sentimentality at 
any. moment might have brought Mrs. 
Maynard's castle about her ears with 
an explanation. So I am happy to 
say she was very uncomfortable. And 
besides there was always that horrible 
Frankenstein, Miss Evans, in the 
background, who might make in- 
quiries if her niece looked peaked, 
and ruin all. It was only Miss 
Evans's extreme dislike of her that 
prevented this happening. Mrs. 
Maynard knew this. She used to 
say, ‘That woman would take off 
her shoe in the mud, if she could 
box my ears with it.” And upon my 
word, I should be sorry to say that 
Mrs. Maynard was altogether wrong. 

And Roland and Jim were stand- 
ing on the bow of their ship, and 
looking at fantastic palaces and tem- 
ples. The sky was bright over head, 
and they were joyful with youth, 
friendship, and adventure. The land 
was green, and bright over-head, but 
beyond the foreground loomed aheavy, 
black, formless cloud, which the cap- 
tain said was the coming monsoon. 


TACT AND TEMPER. 


By A WoMAN. 


| aaee is no country and no age 

in which we women have not 
been accused of craft, falsehood, and 
treachery, extra to the craft, falsehood, 
and treachery of ordinary humanity. 
Dalilahs paralyze men’s 
strength, then give them up shorn 
and bound into the hands of the 
Philistines ; Viviennes who coax from 
them the secrets which are their 
power, then turn their knowledge 
against them for destruction ; Lucre- 
zia Borgias, betraying with a smile, 
poisoning with a kiss ; Brinvilliers’, 
making deadly experiments on the 
wretches feigned to be nursed with 
such seraphic self-devotion—who does 
not know the roll-call of deceitful 
woman? Even Judith, self-conse- 
crated to patriotic vengeance, could 
find no better means than seducing to 
her love the man she designed to 
slay ; while Jael, granting the secu- 
rity of her tent to the fugitive then 
murdering him at the most sacred 
moment of his helplessness, has passed 
into a proverb when one wishes to 
express the utmost treachery possible 
to human nature. And the charge 
is true to a certain extent. We may 
as well confess it frankly—we women 
are not, as a race, truthful or straight- 
forward. 

Melancholy as this fact is, it is not 
to be wondered at, all things consi- 
dered ; for it is the old story, told 
wherever we find tyranny on the one 
side and slavery on the other ; where- 
ever there is harshness to engender 
fear and fear to bring forth untruth 
in its turn, And women, being slaves 


in a way, have learnt the slave's vice 
of deception ; and because of the op- 
pression under which they have lived, 
have turned for safety to deceit and 
for vengeance to treachery. It is a 
“round of wrong” in which every 
one suffers alike. 

But there is another fact, as melan- 
choly and even more surprising than 
our own generic untruth, and this is, 
that some men do not object to a cer- 
tain amount and manner of deception 
in us. Like courage, or like justice, 
truth with them comes into the cate- 
gory of the masculine virtues not to 
be looked for from women, and not 
including moral humiliation when 
wanting. I say some, not all; for to 
some, untruth in women is as dis- 
graceful as it would be in men; but 
there is a large section—an essen- 
tially manly, high-handed, upper-class 
section—who regard themselves as 
apart from and infinitely superior to 
women, to whom des fourberies des 
Semmes seem quite the right thing to 
expect, and natural enough. Laugh- 
able as well as natural perhaps ; 
perhaps contemptible; perhaps only 
amusing ; but no more reprehensible, 
because so entirely of the ordained 
order of things, than tricks in a mon- 
key or passion in a child. 

Indeed, men of this stamp, when 
holding certain conventional notions of 
the drawing-room divinity of women, 
contend that they ought not to tell the 
truth at all times; that it is an inde- 


licacy when they are too candid; and | 


that nature gave them their faculty of 
concealment as a useful quality, im- 
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peratively necessary for the preserva- 
tion of their womanliness. If we 
place ourselves on their platform we 
can see how they have arrived at their 
sophistry. All the virtues of women 
being of the feeble and refined kind— 
their grace being just in proportion.to 
their sensitiveness, and their moral 
value in inverse ratio to their strength 
—it follows naturally that concealment 
must come in as part of the moral 
law under which they specially live ; 
and we all know that the line between 
concealment and deception is almost 
imperceptible, and that the one passes 
into the other in a way which even 
the most conscientious cannot pre- 
vent. 

But this want of truth is just one 
of the gravest faults that women have, 
and one of the things by which they 
are kept in their lower position. Still, 
while candour is considered unfemi- 
nine by certain men, it is rather hard 
for us to be truthful ; for in spite of 
all the quarrelling and discontent be- 
tween the sexes, and in spite of all the 
mistakes that women make, and the 
wrong roads they will rush down, 
they do desire the love of men and 
with their love, their respect. I know 
that the stronger we are, the more com- 
parative weight we give to their res- 
pect as balanced against their love 
only; but to the weakest of us it is 
their love amd their respect. 

The fact is, there is very little truth- 
telling between men and women on 
either side. Men conceal from women 
the realities of their lives as passed 
out of the house, on the plea that they 
are but coarse animals at the best, 
and that they do things which the 
purer creatures had better not know 
anything about ; and women conceal 
the truth of theirs from men for fear lest 
they should be interfered with, denied, 
or forbidden. Hence comes the theory 
that women must be kept in the dark 
because they are not strong enough 
to bear the light ; and that men must 
be “managed,” so that they shall not 


detect the poor little farthing rush- 
lights which women stick up over their 
dressing-tables, and by the uncertain 
shimmer of which they walk. When 
women want to have their own way, 
the popular doctrine among them is 
that they must manceuvre for it. They 
must neither take it boldly nor openly 
ask leave. Their husbands or fathers 
must be led to acquiescence by all 
manner of circuitous routes, and 
treated as the sick are treated by the 
sane, as children are treated by adults 
—that is, humoured, hoodwinked, 
managed, and induced to do right by 
diplomacy, not by reason nor by 
justice. 

Now, to my mind, this method of 
managing men by diplomatic wiles is 
about the most fatal that women can 
adopt. And yet we are almost inva- 
riably told that indirect influence is 
the best ; that we are strongest when 
we make ourselves weakest; that the 
less we take the more will be given to 
us—and the less we assert the more we 
shall gain. And this seems to me to 
be a cowardly, crafty, sinuous method 
of procedure, and that creeping up to 
a point while pretending to abandon 
it is a piece of moral baseness as in- 
jurious to ourselves, who are the actors 
of the falsehood, as it is substantially 
insulting to the’ men who are de- 
ceived. Take it how we will we can 
make no good of it; and the wonder 
is that even fine-natured women 
should advocate such a doubtful doc- 
trine as warmly as theydo. Yet it is 
advocated by all sorts and conditions 
of women, save the strong and inde- 
pendent; by those who set themselves 
outas womanly women parexcellence— 
that is, who openly maintain that sub- 
mission is the feminine badge to be 
worn from the cradle to the grave, 
but who, being human, cannot forego 
all exercise of individuality, and so 
exercise it in an underhand manner ; 
and by those who, thinking them- 
selves morally superior if physically 
inferior to men, hold themselves as 
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consecrated to rule by a crooked 
sceptre, seeing that the sense of 
society is against a straight one. 

“What is the use of showing that 

have set my heart on such and 

If I pretend the con- 
trary, I shall probably get what I 
want—men are so contradictious ; or 
if I pretend indifference, I shall 
awaken no suspicion, and so can lead 
my master gently.” 
* This is the kind of secret reasoning 
common among a certain class of 
women—those who despise men, and 
make their account out of their con- 
tempt. 

“Wait; don’t say any more just 
now, but speak of it again in a day or 
two ; do not let it drop, and you will 
get your own way in time ; but you 
must go to work very gently, and 
never press your point, nor state it 
warmly. It is all to be done by ma- 
nagement. You must manage your 
husband if you want to live well with 
him.” 

This is what wary mothers urge on 
timid daughters when married to 
hard-mouthed men not to be driven 
easily, and whom they are too cow- 
ardly to treat with honesty and inde- 
pendence. Réculer pour mieux sauter. 
Grimalkin’s pretence of sleep before 
the mouse’s hole; “sly Reynard” in 
his tricks ; traps and springes set for 
unwary game; I confess the stock 
types and phrases so often used to de- 
signate this line of action in women 
do not seem to me of the most hon- 
ourable or inviting kind. On the 
contrary, this indirect mode of ma- 
nagement ought to be abhorred of 
every honest woman, even though 
its place was taken by open conten- 
tion. For, bad as strife is it is not 
so bad as deception. 

But, though all slavery and crooked- 
ness of management ought to be ab- 
horred and set aside, yet complaisance 
and tact are the two most valuable 
working qualities in a home, and to 
be just as warmly cultivated. There 


is a world of difference between tact 
and this sinuous management, a world 
as large as that between temper and 
individuality — selfishness and _free- 
dom. A woman ought to exercise 
tact, not because she is too great a 
coward to say what she means, or 
show what she wants, nor yet because 
she thinks men too selfish or too bru- 
tish to be able to hear reason, but be- 
cause it is more noble to observe the 
signs and signals of another’s mind 
than to attend only to one’s own de- 
sires ; because tenderness with cour- 
age and softness with truth make the 
best combination to be found in hu- 
manity ; because voluntary self-denial 
is better than self-assertion, and any 
one who can give up his or her own 
will for love and in the grandeur of 
strength (not for cowardice and in the 
pitiful bondage of slavery) has learnt 
one of the greatest lessons that huma- 
nity can learn. But the tact that a 
woman ought to have is the tact pro- 
per to humanity at large, not special 
to sex ; the expression of sympathetic 
observation and of unselfish surrender, 
not the result of weakness, of cowar- 
dice, or of crafty calculation. What 
I want to combat with all my strength 
is the doctrine that women, gud 
women, ought to forbear all outward 
exercise of individuality, and renounce 
the common birthright of freedom as 
something not meant for them to 
share. The consequence of which is 
that, because the reality of Griselda- 
dom would be impossible in its fullest 
extent—at least in the West, where 
women, in spite of “Attila,” are 
allowed to have souls—they make up 
for the false pretence of unqualified 
submission by ‘ management,” and 
so attain their ends after the fashion 
of snakes rather than of upright, 
honest two-legged Christians. A false 
pretence is the “false balance” trans- 
lated into active life, and the one is 
as much “an abomination” as the 
other. 

Now, because we are not to “ ma- 
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nage” like snakes, or cats, or foxes, 
this does not mean that we are to 
flounce, and flout, and rage furiously 
like heathens in all the turmoil ot 
temper and disregard of our “ pro- 
prietors” and their wishes. Yet, un- 
fortunately, when we do not manage 
by craft we do not often attempt the 
alternative of tact, but take to temper 
and bullying as our form of honesty. 
Few women have both tact and truth; 
and, indeed, this special bit of moral 
mosaic is just the most difficult piece 
of carpentry in the whole of the human 
workshop. If we have the sensitive 
temperament which induces tact, we 
let ourselves slide and quiver into 
falsehood by fear and dislike to wound ; 
if we are courageous, and can stand 
“four-square” on our own feet, we blare 
out into defiance. This is because we 
are weak and spread out into extremes 
on slight provocation. How else could 
men have subjected us so long? For 
it is mere moonshine to say that we 
have been kept under by superior 
physical force. We have been kept 
under by superior mental force ; and 
if we had been as strong as lionesses 
we should have been subjected all the 
same. And this it is which makes 
us crafty ; craft being the cleverness 
of weakness, and the weapon of self- 
defence assumed by cowardice and 
feebleness. And yet, whatever that 
one high-handed section spoken of 
before may say—the men who so 
loftily despise women even while 
they love them, and who, hold them 
as nothing better than pretty play- 
things, and of so little moral account 
that it really does not signify whe- 
ther they are truthful or untruthful— 
whatever they may say, the better 
kind of men do prize and admire 
straightforwardness in women when 
they meet with it. Many a woman 
has saved herself from the worst con- 
sequences of a fault by her courage 
(not cynicism) in avowing it. That 
painful, wicked, and yet loveable story 
of Manon Lescaut, owes all its charm 


to the candour of the little puss whose 
thousand sins were condoned by this 
one virtue; and who, though she never 
kept herself straight, never conde- 
scended to humbug. And men, in 
speaking of the Manon Lescauts they 
know, will often speak of their frank- 
ness—so unusual in their experience 
of women—as something that makes 
them almost respectable. They are 
so accustomed to feints and denials 
in virtuous drawing-room women, 
that the straightforward candour of 
the women who are not of the vir- 
tuous or drawing-room class strikes 
them as at once wonderful and admir- 
able—as a quality which atones for 
many defects. The noble side of this 
frankness is the courage which is true 
to itself, and fears nothing so much 
as baseness ; the ignoble, is the cyni- 
cal defiance of opinion which shrinks 
from no confession of fault because it 
has no perception of virtue. There 
are seamy sides to the velvet of every 
virtue, but we are not bound to turn 
the raw edges outward. 

Of course, there are tyrannical 
monsters who object to every ex- 
pression of individuality in women— 
men who hold themselves consecrated 
sole lords of their respective spheres, 
and who believe in the divine division 
of the human family into men: as 
masters and women as slaves, just as 
the Southern clergymen believed in 
the divine ordination of slavery as 
applied to the “ children of Canaan.” 
But fortunately for the progress of hu- 
manity, the number of its fetish wor- 
shippers is becoming smaller every 
day, and questions are discussed now 
on their own merits and not by the 
false lights of superstition ; and the 
momentous question agitating all 
minds at the present time—whether 
women ought to be freer than they 
have been, or as much fettered as they 
are—stands on the one ground only 
of the general good of society, and 
whether the world at large would fare 
better or worse for the loosening of 
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their bonds. It is not a question for 
shriekings or hysterics; it is to be de- 
cided by women themselves, and by 
their own acted evidence of fitness for 
freedom. In all our pleadings and 
representations, we ought never to 
forget this one central point on which 
the whole matter hinges. 

Turning back to the tyrants who 
will not allow any expression of indi- 
viduality in their women—is it only 
men who are thus one-sided and un- 
just? and only men with women? 
In all our society, how many are there 
upon whom we can count for the 
power of recognizing the good quali- 
ties of those who oppose them, or of 
granting freedom to those under their 
control? Do women themselves? 
Do they allow a servant to answer 
them, or a child to demand a reason? 
They have over servants and children 
the same sense of superiority which, 
right or wrong, men have over them, 
and they deal with their inferiors as 
men deal with them. Yet they are 
foolish enough to think that, because 
they are women, human nature (in 
men) is to be changed for their pro- 
fit, and that what they themselves 
could not do to their beiongings, men 
are to be great enough to do to them. 
Taken in one way, this idea holds a 
flattering if fallacious compliment to 
men ; but I am afraid more fallacious 
than even flattering ;—at least under 


. the present dispensation, and until the 


time arrives when the evil principle 
shall be finally abolished, and men 
and women be both perfect alike. 
Though men may not like opposi- 
tien in their wives, and though a 
decided “I will,” and a firm “I 
won't,” may bring about a domestic 
tempest not easily allayed, yet in 
emergencies they will trust the wo- 
man who has dared them with the 
truth fully spoken. The husbands of 
slippery wives are never easy, because 
they never feel safe. They know that 
they are deceived, but they cannot 
tell how, when, or where; they cannot 


put their fingers on the exact spot, 
and yet they are conscious of what 
they are unable to prove. Things go 
in the air, and consciousness can be 
touched though the senses reveal 
nothing. Men feel that they are 
managed even though they do not 
see the mode, The thread may be of 
the softest silk, and the hook of the 
fineststeel ; but, for all that, Leviathan 
shakes his huge head and wonders 
what it is that tickles his big lips, 
and why he feels impelled to go the 
right when he thought he wanted to 
go to the left, and by what queer 
magic it has come about that he finds 
himself in Paris when he has all along 
determined on Margate. He peers 
about and sniffs vigorously, but the 
little hook in his nostrils, and the 
soft silken thread that runsthrough the 
catch remain undiscovered ; and when 
his wife lays her hand caressingly on 
his neck—when, like Titania with her 
gentle joy she strokes his hairy cheeks, 
and feeds him with dewberries and 
apricots—he little. knows that the 
caress masks the strain, and that all 
the while she is amusing him with 
her love, the thread is round her 
dainty fingers, and the hook cautiously 
twitched in the direction in which his 
heavy steps are to follow. And yet 
he is uneasy in his dumb, blind, in- 
stinctive way; uneasy, soothed, and 
flattered all at once. Poor Leviathan! 
If his wife has good luck, she will 
lead him to the end, and he will go 
down to the grave trumpeting forth 
to the world his own infallibility and 
his absolute mastership, but in his 
secret heart conscious that he is but 
a blind beast consummately managed. 
No one knows how to depict this kind 
of thing so well as Gavarni. Les 
Sourberies des femmes is a text-book 
on the subtlety of women, without its 
equal in the world. 

But a truthful woman, if even a 
termagant, creates none of this dumb 
uneasiness ; and though her husband 
may absolutely dislike her, and writhe 
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in his bondage of wedlock like a 
galley-slave writhing under his chain 
and bullet, though he wishes a dozen 
times in the week that he could tear 
up his marriage lines on the floor of 
the Divorce Court, yet he respects his 
shrewish lady, and on occasions can 
be brought to acknowledge it. He 
knows the worst of her ; which is more 
than Leviathan can say of his Vivi- 
enne. He: knows that she has no 
lover round the corner—no love-letters 
at the pastry-cook’s—no debts in the 
back-ground—no manceuvring any- 
where. Cantankerous, ill-tempered, 
dogmatic as she may be, she is true : 
and that assurance weighs down all 
the rest when the balance is loaded 
with the graver matters of life. For 
the lighter things of daily existence, 
a woman of bad temper is simply 
unbearable ; and I am sorry enough to 
confess it, that we Englishwomen are 
very bad-tempered. Mrs. Naggleton 
is no fiction. Chapter and verse 
could be “capped” by home sayings 
‘and doings in many and many an 
English household ; for noone can shut 
his eyes to the fact that if women are 
harshly handled by men, men are se- 
verely exercised by women ; and that 
the spirit of interference, of which I 
have spoken before, breaks out in the 
weaker sex quite as potently as in the 
stronger. All women who think much 
of themselves are especially apt for 
outbursts of temper ; and if you stand 
in a féte or a soirée near a quick- 
eyed, fiery, well-got-up little lady, 
with a meek kind of man in attend- 
ance, you will almost invariably hear 
her begin to rate him for going away 
too soon, or for not going away soon 
enough, for lingering at supper, or 
for not seeing to her shawl, or for 
some misdemeanour of the like na- 
ture, which the much-enduring escort 
has to bear as he best can, with a 
feint that he rather likes it than not 
if he sees that they are overheard. 
This kind of thing is very embar- 
rassing to men. We “have at them” 


with a rapier, and they must defend 
themselves with a foil. They cannot 
beat us; they must not bear us down 
in public with a loud voice against 
nagging words ; and so they have to 
endure what they cannot avoid, and 
be rated for the amusement of the 
smiling bystanders. I have often 
heard this questionable sort of by- 
play go on in public; and I confess 
I have generally wondered .at the 
patience of the man under affliction. 
Perhaps he indemnified himself when 
he and his cherished spouse were 
safe at home and alone. One never 
knows the actualities that lie behind 
appearances. The martyr in public 
may, for all we can tell, be the tyrant 
at home, and our meek-looking man 
may develop claws by the domestic 
hearth which he is careful to hide 
within velvet sheaths only when 
abroad. Quzen sabe ? 

In nothing do women show more 
temper than about their religious 
faith, The latitudinarian husband 
of a pious wife of any denomination 
has no light time of it. Church is 
the place of combat, rather than of 
Christian unity ; and the Bible is the 
battle-ground of anger, bitterness, and 
uncharity, rather than the book of 
love, out of which all can read in har- 
mony, though one does find most com- 
fort in one chapter, and another his 
best spiritual sustenance in another. 


The Latitudinarian husband hastaken _ 


to his heart the broad principle of 
universal charity, and the belief that 
all men, sects, and reverses are pretty 
nearly equal in the sight of God; 
the pious wife is of the stiffest version 
of the Elect, or she has gone into the 
narrow fold of a divisional denomi- 
nation within the Church itself. To 
her the Universal Father is the partial 
parent who raises some of His chil- 
dren to His right hand, and banishes 
others far down below the salt, and 
out in the cold; and she is exul- 
tantly glad that she is of the former, 
while as sorrowfully angry that her 
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husband is of the latter. It is all in 
good faith, doubtless, and with the 
best intentions in the world that she 
makes his life a burden to him, by 
way of converting him from evil into 
good. Religion, as she practises it, 
is the weapon of chastisement for his 
daily sins, and she uses it unspar- 
ingly. Souls must be dragooned 
when obdurate and dark; and she is 
thankful for the spiritual power which 
enables her to dragoon the soul of 
her graceless husband. She does not 
spare him, be very sure. If she is of 
the High Church party, she covers 
her walls with illuminated texts in 
old English, very hard to read, and 
crowds his table with High Church 
pamphlets, queerly illustrated. She 
is hard at work for her priest when 
he is calling for shirt - buttons 
and decent clothing; and she sits 
with a condemnatory air, as one 
consorting per force with sinners, 
mortifying herself on fish in fasting 
times, while he drinks jollily of beer 
and feeds generously on beef. If sheis 
of the Low Church party, she is always 
at prayer-meetings, or Bible classes, or 
Dorcasgatherings, when she is wanted 
among her neglected lares at home ; 
and as she reads the family prayers 
night and morning—she would not 
allow her unbelieving husband to 
perform this sacred office if she had 
to go to Sir James Wilde in con- 
sequence !—she throws in a spiteful 
emphasis here and there to let her 
unconverted spouse be well assured 
for whom she is specially entreating 
the Divine Grace, that he may be 
saved in time from the evil of his 
ways and brought into the light with 
herself. The children know quite 
well what she means; so do the 
servants ; so does the marital ‘‘brand” 
himself ; but she would think herself 
persecuted for righteousness’ sake, and 
hindered from the precious privilege 
of bearing testimony, if her husband 
objected to her peculiar method of 
making family prayer profitable to 


the household, and desired her for the - 
future to let him lose his own soul in 
the way he chose for himself. 

About the children, too, women 
often show an immense amount of 
temper which a little judicious con- 
sideration would prevent. When the 
fathercomes home and finds Georgie in. 
disgrace, and Janey in tears, of course 
the ideal Rhadamanthine thing to 
do is to lay the coping stone to the 
boy’s wall of isolation, and to add a 
fresh supply to Janey’s bitter foun- 
tain. But not being Rhadamanthine, 
only weak and human and paternal, the | 
sinful man ignores the lines of dis- 
cipline marked out, and takes Georgie 
and Janey to his arms with quite 
impartial caresses and a cheery well- 
favoured comfort. And this is just 
what the wife and mother cannot and 
will not bear. She does not remember 
how seldom the father sees his little 
ones ; and she does not reflect that it 
must be very painful for him to find 
his short hour of nursery enjoyment 
spoiled and curtailed for the sake of 
some childish fault, at the worst so 
venial, so unimportant, so trivial ! 
All she knows or thinks of is her own 
world, her own little difficulties, and 
the troubles that beset and hamper 
her home-life. She cannot throw 
herself into her husband's place, and 
see how minute to him, engaged in 
the real warfare of life, must seem all 
these pinpricks which hurt her as 
much as if they were sabre-cuts. So 
she snatches away the offending child, 
says, ‘‘No papa, Georgie has been a 
bad boy and must not have his toy 
to-night. Do you know what he did 
papa? he wou/d have his ball in the 
nursery, and so he flung it at last 
through the window and broke it— 
such a naughty boy!”—or, grimly 
‘“‘ Janey has been a naughty girl to- 
day, papa—please do not kiss her ; 
she got into a passion with Georgie 
and actually beat him ; she must not 
be loved to-night.” And when Georgie 
howls and Janey sobs, she does not 
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‘ see that poor papa, who has been 
looking forward to this pleasant little 
moment of children and home, and the 
half-hour’s evening romp, and the long 
good-night kisses, is more punished 
than-they ; and that if he wishes she 
would do the discipline and punish- 
ment out of sight, he is not wishing 

‘anything so monstrous. If he is a 
jovial, é¢asy-going kind of papa, he 
breaks bounds and ignores mis- 
deeds ; and then he too comes in for 
a share of the spiritual discipline 
never wanting, and learns by ex- 
perience, a thousand times repeated, 
the full weight of womanly dis- 
pleasure. He is put into the black 
books together with the little ones, 
and may think himself lucky if he 
escapes without a storm of anger or 
of hysterics, according as his wife is 
prone to fire or water. 

Now the tact of which I spoke 
before would have obviated all this, 
as indeed it would obviate far more 
than this in the way of home un- 
pleasantness. Men who are men 
and not muffs, do not want to be 
worri edwith the small house-details 
and house-miseries. They have their 
own special annoyances in business, 
and they want their home to be their 
place of rest and love and soothing. 
They do not bring up to Bayswater or 
St. John’s Wood echoes of the discords 
which have resounded through the 
city office, neither do they want the 
echoes of those which have troubled 
the atmosphere in the suburbs. They 
think, not unreasonably, that part of 
the final cause of a wife is her ability 


to undertake the management of the 
house ; and that, as life is but an im- 
perfect thing at the best, and serpents 
abound in all flower-plots, she must 
undertake with that management 
much that is difficult and more that 
is painful. This is her share in the 
great division of family work, and the 
burden for which her shoulders are 
made. But women are so weak they 
cannot keep their crosses to them- 
selves, but must trouble their hus- 
bands with miseries they ought to bear 
unassisted. And when told that those 
things are in their province, and do 
not touch the man’s at all, and that 
they ought to hide them out of sight 
and do the best they can with them, 
then they pout and sulk, and do not 
ask for advice or counsel in matters 
wherein the joint interest is concerned, 
and where the man’s voice should be 
heard. This does not apply to good- 
tempered women, nor to women of 
real tact ; but how few these are ! and 
how vastly happier than now the mar- 
ried home would beif women were thus 
good-tempered and with this available 
tact! However, as there is always a 
worse thing to be found, the craft 
and subtlety of women, with which we 
began, are worse things than temper 
and want of tact; and if we cannot 
have perfect women yet awhile, let 
us take the honest termagant who 
shows all her seams, and parades the 
very worst of herself, rather than 
silken, sinuous, dishonest Vivienne, 
as slippery as a snake and as crafty 
as a fox, whom no bonds of truth can 
bind, and no ties of duty restrain. 


MY MEERSCHAUM. 


Bow of rare staining, so curiously carven, 
Prisoning the creamiest froth of the sea, 

Who but would feel a Divine inspiration 
Drinking in odorous incense from thee ? 


Mystical censer, what votary of pleasure, 
Rapt with the spell which thy perfumed fire breathes 
Round him, like mist from the crest of the billow, 
Rising the smoke-clouds in gracefullest wreaths, 


But hath oft wandered in fairy-like day-dreams, 
Sometime, perchance, in his visions hath seen 

Rise in her bloom the Divine Aphrodite, 
Foam-sprung, immortal, bright smile-loving queen ? 


As she once rose from the coral-domed ocean, 
Pleasures attending her radiant smile, 

O’er the waves wafted by soft breathing Zephyrus 
To the bright shores of her beautiful isle ; 


As she was met by the gold-bridled seasons, 
Loveliest flowers springing up ‘neath her feet, 

Hailed and adored as the bride of Immortals, 
Crowned with all graces, the Goddess complete. 


And as the lips touch the mouth-piece of amber— 
Bright-flashing amber, with sunshine aglow, 

Beautiful amber, that oft you've seen wreathing 
Goddess-like necks or arms whiter than snow— 


Does not a vision arise of the Heliads, 
Daughters of Clymene, sun-loving nymph, 
Pining in sorrow upon the green margin 
Of old Eridanos’ soft-flowing lymph ? 


Fairest of maidens, lamenting the lost one— 
Phaethon, hurled from the car of their sire— 

Changed into poplars and weeping for ever 
Tears of bright amber, like dew-drops of fire. 


Ah, my old Meerschaum, how thick the bright visions 
Rise in the smoke-wreaths that hover o’er thee, 
Flashing a moment and chasing each other 
Like the white waves in thy own native sea. 


} 
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WOOD-PIGEON SHOOTING. 


N a flat, open country, destitute of 
high timber or close-set firs, it 
would be useless to attempt a day’s 
sport at wood-pigeons ; although, by 
dint of great patience and caution, 
now and then one or two could be 
shot upon their feeding-ground ; and 
those who have not witnessed a good 
evening’s sport of the kind would 
scarcely credit how many may be ob- 
tained in favourable localities on a 
propitious evening, and by adopting 
the necessary precautions. 

In woodland districts, amongst 
lofty oaks or beeches, in close-set old 
fir-plantations, Pigeon-shooting is a 
favourite diversion with the younger 
sportsman, who, perhaps for once, 
shows his superior judgment ; for the 
game is well worth the candle. 

The ringdove, which is the kind 
most commonly found in our coverts, 
is, in the first place, the largest of 
European pigeons ; and besides this, 
at all seasons of the year, unless it 
has fed upon green turnip-tops, the 
flavour of the flesh is nearly equal to 
that of grouse. 

Doubtless, the sport would have 
received more consideration from ex- 
perienced sportsmen, and the pursuit 
of the ringdove would have been gene- 
rally followed, were it not acknow- 
ledged that it is perhaps the shyest of 
European birds, and that when roused 
from its hiding-place its flight is rapid 
and distracting, as it crashes through 
the branches and manages to place 
some impenetrable obstacle between 
itself and the gun. Consequently, it 
generally falls to a snap-shot, if it 


falls at all, and escapes nine times 
out of ten in the confusion and per- 
plexity it has created. 

Its instinct leads it to court con- 
cealment and it selects the shade and 
protection of an ivy-covered stem, 
high above dogs and beaters, watch- 
ing from behind this shelter every 
movement that occurs below, and not 
uncommonly trusting to escape obser- 
vation until it catches sight of the 
human eye, when at once it rises with 
rapid strokes into the air, presenting 
as little as possible of its body to the 
gun, and, with the quickness of 
thought, it has escaped. 

Whilst covert shooting, the forward 
guns commonly catch a glimpse of 
these ’cute birds, which occasionally 
delay their flight until the last mo- 
ment; and by the time the end of the 
copse is reached, every “quest,” or 
‘‘cushat” (for they are known by both 
names), will be far removed from 
danger. 

Late at the cover-side, when fox- 
hunting, it is frequently an easy thing 
to ascertain what woodland the 
hounds are drawing, by looking out 
for these sentinels; and those used 
to observe the flight of wild birds 
can at once determine whether their 
movement is spontaneous or results 
from a panic in the neighbourhood of 
their haunts. Game-birds and foxes 
have no better watchmen, and the 
keeper on the look-out may return 
home satisfied, if on the outskirts of 
his “home plantation” he flushes two 
or three wild pigeons. 


Their habits are singularly regular, 
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and, but for their timid nature, com- 
bined with wonderful depth and cau- 
tion, their capture and destruction 
would be easily accomplished. In 
most cases, study the habits of wild 
bird or beast, and you can at once 
“handle him.” Keepers and trappers 
of vermin know this well, and adopt 
their stratagems—some of them ridi- 
culously simple—to the character of 
the creature which they have studied 
perhaps for weeks. 

The ringdove may be seen every 
morning at daylight on the wing, far 
above the range of the gun, on its 
way to the feeding-ground it has se- 
lected for the day ; or, perhaps, as yet 
uncertain, exactly at that proper dis- 
tance from the earth which enables it 
to reconnoitre freshly-cultivated soil, 
and ascertain whether the seed placed 
there is suited to its taste. 

In the winter months, and on a 
clear morning, large flocks will rise 
simultaneously from their impenetra- 
ble shade of firs, and make off toge- 
ther, and in two or three hours they 
will have hidden themselves in some 
safe plantation. 

An hour later they will be bathing 
or drinking at the fords of rivers or 
amongst the shallows of gravelly trout- 
streams. 

From twelve to two it roosts again, 


and then seeks its feeding-grounds © 


until nearly dusk, generally (when 
such food is to be had), preferring 
acorns, beech-mast, the seed of the fir- 
cone, or berries, for its evening meal, 
or uprooting by the river-side the 
roots of the wild ranunculus, or the 
common couch-grass. 

Then at some given signal a few 
at a time rise to the tops of some bare 
trees—the larch being an especial 
favourite for the purpose. Thence a 
few stragglers reconnoitre the main 
cover and drop in, and presently the 
whole flock take courage and go to 
roost. 

These in the autumn are their 
unvarying habits, and at this season 


they are in best condition, provided 
they can satisfy their voracious appe- 
tites, and they continue fat and well- 
flavoured through the winter unless 
driven to eat certain plants which are 
said to give a bad flavour to their 
flesh. 

In October or November they may 
be caught with springes ‘‘on the feed” 
either by the feet or head, as their 
habit of running with the neck out- 
stretched renders them especially 
liable to take the loop or snare, but 
the noose must be set low. The 
flutter of the bird caught sometimes 
scares the remainder for the day, but 
if it is set up for a decoy the flock 
frequently returns. A roughly stuffed 
bird will also answer the purpose, and 
is useful to the fowler concealed in a 
shealing constructed of materials 
assimilating with its surroundings. 
When the gun is used, every bird as 
it falls should be artistically distri- 
buted upon the feeding-ground, and 
in this manner great numbers have 
been obtained in the course of a single 
day. 

At this time of year many game- 
preservers would object to their pre- 
serves being disturbed for pigeon- 
shooting, and therefore the farmer's 
ingenuity is taxed to the utmost to 
keep down the ravages of the flock, 
though experience teaches him that 
no means is so effectual as waiting 
for them in ambush until they drop 
into the tall fir-trees for the night. 
Sometimes, however, when there is a 
fall of snow or an early frost later in 
the year, many may be killed from 
behind a screen of boughs ; the gun 
being posted in a ditch overlooking 
the green turnips, and when the line 
of flight is known a few may be killed 
going and returning. 

In the hands of an “expert” the 
“‘ pigeon-call” may be effectively em- 
ployed. This is simply a large 
wooden whistle, which can be made 
by any hard-wood turner, or even 
extemporized by means of one of 
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those round German lucifer match 
boxes, commonly sold a few years 
ago. A keeper in Sussex manufac- 
tured an excellent one in this way, 
which was very effective in his hands, 
and perhaps equal or even superior to 
the French pigeon-call now readily 
obtained. 

Practice and observation will 
render this method of decoying cer- 
tain, but the tyro will simply scare the 
birds away. 

Eleven o'clock in the forenoon is 
the best time to use it, the spot 
selected being close to water, and that 
shallow part of it which the birds 
frequent. It must not be blown loud- 
ly, and it should be. silent when the 
bird flies towards it and pitches on 
the ground. From behind the screen 
his movements and gestures must be 
watched carefully, and if he shows 
mistrust or suspicion it will be best 
not to repeat it ; upon the other hand 
if he replies or continues “cooing” he 
will probably approach near enough 
to fall a victim to his curiosity and 
man’s deceitfulness. 

It is in spring that this artificial 
method answers best, but it does 
attract these birds at all seasons, and 
especially in windy weather, when 
the imitation is not so readily 
detected. 

Favoured by every condition of 
weather, light, and ground, wild 
pigeon shooting is always uncertain. 
At large battues where the guns are 
handled by expert shots, and in coverts 
where the ringdove might be expected 
to be comparatively approachable, it 
is rare to see more than two or three 
brought to bag, though scarcely any 
one posted in the wood would decline 
an advantageous shot at a bird which 
calls forth all the energies and the 
precision of a distinguished marks- 
man, To knock over pigeons well is 
quite as difficult as to kill a “‘rocket- 
ting” pheasant, or to tumble over a 
woodcock in ‘the thick,” and they 
have more craft than the old pheasant 


or the woodcock, the latter bird being 
probably only just aroused from his 
siesta. 

The best pigeon-shooting takes 
place in the evening—the time of 
year depends upon the owner of the 
covert, and his opinion as to the pro- 
bable damage which will be sustained 
by his pheasants. Doubtless, in a 
general way it is put off too late in 
the season, and it should not be de- 
ferred beyond Christmas. 

It affords sport for almost any 
number of guns, who may be placed 
near each other without danger, or 
the chance of interfering with their 
neighbour’s shot. 

Where the trees are high and thick, 
and obscure the light, there cannot 
be much under cover, and conse- 
quently but little ground-game; and if 
a man well acquainted with the wood 
takes his party along the “rides,” 
and places them cautiously, but little, 
if any, of the game will be driven 
out, even in a home plantation, and 
at the choicest season of the year. A 
highly-broken retriever, which pro- 
bably every hand-bred bird knows as 
well as he knows the owner, is the 
only dog required, and he keeps 
steadily at heel, and probably has no 
work to do, for the colour of the 
birds’ plumage and the shower of 
white feathers which are scattered 
from him as he falls, render him 
plainly distinguishable, even when 
the light is almost faded from the sky- 
line. 

Besides this, each member of the 
party must take up his station in ab- 
solute silence, and almost with bated 
breath, adopting the same careful 
tread and cautious gait so absolutely 
indispensable when stealing up to 
teal, for instance, or attempting to get 
windward of a skein of wild fowl 
just pitched into a brook or patch of 
marshy reeds. Nothing puts birds 
so thoroughly on the alert as the 
human voice, and possibly long be- 
fore the flock has gathered for the 


‘ 
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final swoop round the selected refuge, 
they have sent out skirmishers, al- 
ready hidden in the foliage, and not 
yet settled for the night. 

Even when the dark spruce and 
Scotch fir are growing black in the 
gloom of evening, there are vigilant 
eyes and ears aloft, ready at the first 
alarm to dart from their shelter, and 
spread a panic amongst the rest. 

There is need of experience, too, 
or the best situations are passed over. 
These will be generally the margins 
of the rides, where there is enough 
opening to allow of a shot as the 
birds pass over, unwilling to leave 
the wood utterly in an indistinct light. 

Sometimes it may be necessary to 
leave the post assigned you, and to 
creep to some more eligible corner. 
This should be well understood and 
settled beforehand, and the route 
should be well laid down. Threading 
your way ina cover that is strange 
to you.is no easy thing in daylight, 
but with a failing light it becomes 
positively hazardous, unless done de- 
liberately. You stumble over fallen 
timber, you tread on a rotten stick, 
which cracks beneath your foot, you 
get acut from brush, or a scratch 
from an ugly bramble, or you fall 
bodily into some pit, or go knee-deep 
into a rabbit-burrow. Probably you 
startle some old blackbird, who rushes 
screaming along the outside of the 
cover, and gives the alarm to every 
living thing it holds; or you flush the 
old white owl, and before you can 
stop your hand, you have mistaken 
him for the bird you seek, and he lays 
on his back fighting the air with his 
feathered talons, and hissing at you, 
with eyes which fix themselves on you 
reproachfully. 

But supposing that you are well- 
placed, that there is just enough wind 
to sway the upper boughs, moon 
enough to serve the gun, and that 
you have the advantage of a shooting- 
ground where these pigeons resort in 
abundance, it is hard to imagine more 


excellent sport. First, there is a 
sprinkling of those early birds, which 
always are the first to roost. The 
adventurers who have roamed miles 
from home, and sought “fresh woods 
and pastures new,” which have sailed 
away at dawn for two or three scores 
of miles, and reaped the reward of 
their speculation at the cost of some 
distant agriculturist, who to-morrow 
will be ruefully regretting his devas- 
tated green wheat, and the depreda- 
tions of these marauders, who have 
fed and taken wing long before he 
went his rounds, or whilst he was at 
market. 

These are the easy shots. Flying 
shots it is true, but, when unalarmed 
pigeons fly slowly, and are killed by 
a direct aim at the head whilst at 
headlong speed, the gun must be 
carried three or four feet forward. A 
little desultory shooting will fre- 
quently give two, three, or four birds 
per gun, and you have scarcely ga- 
thered these and placed them at the 
foot of the tree allotted as your post, 
when there is a swirl of wings above 
your head, and with a loud flap of 
the pinion, the flock has sought 
shelter for the night. Then comes 
more desultory shooting ; now and 
then a bird springing from its perch 
and offering a moderately easy chance, 
for, with the light, they lose that 
dash and caution, which in the blaze 
of day protects them to a great ex- 
tent, and their motions are slow, or 
at least deliberate. The last half- 
hour of twilight is the most precious 
of all,—when it is just possible to 
distinguish the bird, and the sports- 
man is hidden in impenetrable gloom : 
at that time most of the execution is 
done, and the sound of the gun is 
frequent. 

On a snowy afternoon, with a light 
breeze, any sportsman might well be 
tempted to supplement his day’s sport 
with some of this diversion ; though 
well practised as a shot, and ac- 
quainted with the pace of each bird 
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and the range of his gun, he does not 
want the excellent practice it affords 
to young beginners. It reconciles 
‘him to the extra exertion, though all 
the day long he may have tramped 
through snow and ooze, and melting 
ice, for widgeon, duck, or teal, to re- 
flect that these wild ring-doves are the 


farmers’ pests—haunting his ground 


and “beating ” it like spaniels ; that 
there is no satisfying the cravings of 
their appetites ; and that when pinched 
by hunger they will destroy seed just 
sown, sprouting in the ground, or 
after it has sprung three or five inches 
above the earth. 

The stock-dove, a smaller bird, 
wanting the white feathers on the 
neck, and which obtains its name 
from selecting as its habitation the 
pollard-tops or “stocks” of trees, is 
not so abundant nor so widely spread, 
though sometimes the young birds of 
the larger variety are mistaken for it. 
Thesame method is generally adopted 
for shooting it as obtains for all wood- 


pigeon shooting, and occasionally the 
two species may be found together. 

In Suffolk and Norfolk it frequently 
breeds in rabbit-earths, where the 
keepers secure the young ones with 
bars of hazel, until the parents will 
feed them no longer, when they of 
course become the property of their 
gaoler, who sometimes, with that 
want of feeling too common to his 
class and occupation, shoots the old 
birds just before theirparental labours 
are brought to a conclusion. 

The stock-dove, however, seldom 
remains in this country during the 
winter, and although it has been shot 
so late as January, it has generally 
taken its flight before the end of No- 
vember, and is seldom to be observed 
in England ; nor—as naturalists state 
—in any part of Europe, and it is 
hardly ever found in company with 
the larger pigeons atany time, having 
left before they congregate and be- 
come accessible to the gun. 
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By AnniE THOMAS (Mrs. PENDER CUDLIP), 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
MISS VARGRAVE NEARLY LANDS A FISH. 


HE day of the Scorriers’ return 
home after that unsatisfactory 
visit at Castlenau, Isabelle came to 
them and dawned upon them freshly 
as a greater beauty than she had 
been before. ‘‘I have come down 
determined to make conquests ; who 
is there to be conquered, Arthur?” 
she said, in reply to his complimentary 
remarks on her appearance. 

“The Pottingers will lay down 
their arms at once,” Cissy said ; “I 
can’t promise you any other prey.” 

“ Then I will be satisfied with the 
Pottingers ; but whom have you had 
at this grand place where you have 
been staying? didn’t you strike up 
any safe, useful - to - your - relations, 
married woman's friendship with 
any one?” Isabelle asked, with that 
unintentionally unerring stroke which 
we do deal one another in ignorance 
sometimes. Isabelle was not ac- 
quainted with that Baden episode. 
The name of Mr. Lister, and the 
nature of his former relations with 
Cissy, were sealed books to her. 

“No, I did not get up what you 
call a married woman’s friendship 
with any one,” Cissy answered, as 
unconcernedly as she could. It was 
hard to be unconcerned with the 
knowledge that her husband’s eyes 
were scanning her face, oppressing 
her. Nevertheless she managed to 
depict the expression tolerably well— 
well enough at any rate to win a 
sentence or two of approbation from 
old Mrs. Scorrier. 


“And quite right, too, my dear— 
married women often have cause to 
regret it if they do form such friend- 
ships as Miss Vargrave means.” And 
then the old lady went on to word 
the novel reflection, that ‘* a woman’s 
reputation is as brittle as glass, and 
should never be imperilled by vanity 
or sophistry.” ‘ For the sake of others 
more than for her own sake,” she 
wound up with, earnestly and sadly. 

“How have you been amusing 
yourself while we have been out?” 
Cissy asked, eager for a change of 
topic. ‘I hope you have not found 
it dull.” 

“Dull! my dear, remember the 
quiet life I lead at home,” the old 
lady said, affectionately. 

‘‘Yes—but you lead it at home, 


and there is much in that; dulness - 


anywhere is bad enough, but it’s 
worse in unfamiliar than in familiar 
places. I'll revenge myself on Dane- 
bury if it has not been pleasant to 
you,” and Cissy, as she spoke, smiled 
very sweetly and tenderly on her 
husband’s mother. 

“But it has been pleasant to me, 
I assure you, my dear ; the Pottingers’ 
kindness has been incessant, inces- 
sant; and Mrs. Hepburn came to 
see me the day after she had dined 
with you at Castlenau. Really, do 
you know, I think she improves very 


much on acquaintance? we got quite - 


confidential, and I couldn't help tell- 
ing her how much I wished to see 
Glene and Mr. Hepburn ; she quite 
understands that desire—thinks it 
most perfectly natural, and is going 
to gratify it, if she can,” 
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“You won't think of going there, 
will you, mother ?” 

‘Why not, Arthur? I can go 
with her as well as possible, she 
says, one day when Mr. Hepburn is 
out, and he will never know that I 
have been in the house.” 

“‘Dear mother! I don’t like your 
going to any man’s house when you 
are not openly welcomed.” 

“But it’s such a beautiful feeling 
on his part which keeps him from 
openly welcoming me,” the old lady 
urged, trying to deceive her own 
heart as to the cause of Mr. Hep- 
burn’s repugnance to her, even as 
she was deceiving her son; “it is 
such a beautiful feeling that I must 
not quarrel with it, must I?” she 
said, nervously. 

“ No—still I wouldn’t go there; 
who knows what may come of it; 
some unpleasant fate may bring him 
into your midst when you are view- 
ing his house surreptitiously.” 

Who knows what may come of it! 
She had used these very same words 
to herself when she had decided on 
accepting Cissy’s invitation. They 
sounded almost prophetic now as 
they fell from Arthur's lips, and 
though she said no more, she inwardly 
determined that she would go and 
‘see what would come of it.” 

“What is the mystery about old 
Mrs. Scorrier, that Mr. Hepburn and 
she have to be kept apart, like the 
Montagues and Capulets?” Isabelle 
asked, when she was alone with her 
cousin. 

“‘ There’s no mystery ; she recalls 
mournful reminiscences to Mr. Hep- 
burn, and he dislikes mournful remi- 
niscences,” Cissy said. 

“Qh! that’s all, is it? I was in 
hope it was something more divert- 
ing. Now what are you going to do 
to amuse me, Cissy ? the Pottingers 
won't satisfy me, I’m afraid; and I 
don’t care for gathering ferns and 
mosses, or, indeed, for any of the 
purely rural pleasures. I do hope 


you won't fade from the memories of 
your Castlenau friends while 1 am 
here.” 

This hope Miss Vargrave expressed 
before she had been at Danebury 
twenty-four hours, and Cissy began 
to feel that she had been rash in ask- 
ing her cousin to stay with her for a 
month. The winter season had been 
an unusually brisk one in Bayswater, 
and Miss Vargrave had gone into the 
thick of the battle more bravely since 
Cissy’s marriage. She had flirted 
with a great many men, in such rapid 
succession, that not one of them had 
time to wound her. Consequently 
she came down to Danebury heart- 
whole, but with a strong craving for 
the same intoxicating draughts of 
flattery and excitement, and she could 
not bear the thoughts of these being 
denied to her. 

The peaceful home, and the quiet, 
love-adorned life were all-sufficient 
to herself, Cissy was finding out. But 
on the face of it it was absurd to 
suppose that they were. all-sufficient 
for Isabelle. If people are bent upon 
pursuing the even tenour of their 
way, they should not .invite other 
people to come and see them pursuing 
it, if it happens to be a very dull one. 
Cissy recognized this truth, and began 
to feel almost glad that Mr. Lister 
was coming to break the charmed 
quiet of their domestic hearth. 

He came so much sooner than she 
expected him that she allowed him to 
find her alone, unprotected by her 
cousin’s presence. Isabelle was out 
driving with Arthur, and old Mrs, 
Scorrier was walking in the road that 
led to Glene. As he came into the 
room she could not help feeling glad 
that the anticipated break in the mo- 
notony which Isabelle disliked had 
come prematurely, and at the same 
time she could not repress a strange 
sensation of dread as to the result of 
this break. If he did transfer his 
love from her and offer it to her cousin, 
openly, and if Isabelle accepted it and 
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became his wife, how about that sen- 
sation of awkwardness which always 
oppressed her in his presence? “It 
shall not deepen,” she told herself 
resolutely, but even as she told herself 
this she read in his face that he had 
a good memory still for all that had 
been honourable to her then, and that 
seemed shameful to her now. And 
the blood burnt on her brow. 

He began again speaking to her in 
that same strain that had been so 
distressing to her at Castlenau. He 
was not a bad man, nor a base man, 
this early lover of hers, then, for he 
did not make love to her, nor had he 
the most remote intention of even 
attempting to shake her wifely alle- 
giance. But he was a man of insati- 
able vanity, and so, almost without 
design, he rendered it quite impossible 
for her to forget that he had been her 
early lover. He was a man of insati- 
able vanity and of mixed motives ; 
and none of these motives were bad 
in themselves, but they worked to- 
gether and did mischief. It was a 
noble ambition of his to love and be 
loved most faithfully. Yet, now that 
the ambition had failed in effect, he 
ought, for honour’s sake, to have for- 
gotten it before the one who had caused 
the failure. And this he could not do. 
This was a height of generosity to 
which the man who taiked exalted 
sentiment by the yard could not attain. 

“TI must always feel the first and 
highest interest in you,” he said, 
when an angry light in her eyes warn- 
ed him that he had gone a bit too far 
in his questiorings concerning her 
present pursuits and happiness; “ you 
have such a noble nature that you 
will not deny me that.” Cissy liked 
being accredited with the possession 
of a noble nature. But she liked 
Arthur Scorrier better, so she said— 

“Yes, I will; my husband has the 
first and highest interest in me.” 

“But you will concede something 
to our old and dear friendship,” he 
pleaded. 


“T will not concede anything now, 
not a word, not a memory, not a falsley 
tender allusion to the past that I would 
not concede in the face of a full con- 
gregation. I shall always be glad to 
hear of your welfare ; I shall always 
wish you well.” 

«And I shall always watch over 
you, and be ready to aid you, if you 
require aid.” 

““How can I require ‘aid’ from 
another human being while my hus- 
band lives? and when he dies, God 
help me, I hope I shall die too.” 

“You know that I do not make 
the offer in a falsely-tender spirit,” he 
said, in a sort of imploring tone that 
he did not imagine to be anything 
but genuine himself even. ‘‘ Heaven 
knows that I respect you and myself 
too highly for that ; but there isatime_ 
when you must feel that the present 
does not bind all your highest aspira- 
tions, when ‘you must remember that 
you lived before you came here.” 

“Yes, but my life was not so plea- 
sant that I need to be constantly striv- 
ing to re-live it; no, ‘let the dead 
past bury its dead,’ Mr. Lister, the 
‘living present’. may be a much 
finer thing for both of us.” 

“TI always forget that you must 
have formed a new ideal of happiness 
since I knew you—since the old days 
when you could have soared to any 
height through any difficulties.” 

She gave an impatient exclamation, 
and an impatient gesture. 

“You suffer yourself to talk tran- 
scendental twaddle. What heights did 
I dream of attaining then that were 
higher than those I may dream of at- 
taining now? BecauseI am a wife, 
happy and satisfied, must I of neces- 
sity be a meaner-minded, smaller- 
souled woman. 

She did not wait for an answer to 
this tempestuously put question. She 


' felt at once that she had been unwary 


in putting it at all, therefore she re- 
solved upon making instant diversion. 
“Come out into the garden and meet 
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my cousin, Miss Vargrave,” she con- 
tinued, hastily. ‘I see her coming 
home, looking very dull and tired, and 
I look to you to enliven her.” Then 
she went out into the garden and met 
Isabelle, and forced Mr. Lister to be 
introduced to a very weary Miss 
Vargrave, whom he at once divined 
to be quite incapable of blotting out 
the memory of that other Miss Var- 
grave whose wraith still haunted him. 

But still he was only a man, and 
this girl, this healthy, well-grown pos- 
sessor of the fawn-coloured hair and 
eyes was very attractive when she de- 
sired to be so. She was attractive in 
the storming and bombarding more 
than in the endearing and winning 
way. She stood up close to Mr. Lis- 
ter for instance, and coerced him into 
listening to her while she made merry 
in her glittering best Bayswater style 
over the air of disuse that hung over 
Danebury, Before he had been in 
her society half an hour Mr. Lister 
liked that society for its own value— 
and liked it still better as a means of 
still enjoying that of Mrs. Scorrier. 
“And it amuses her and may pos- 
sibly bring about a match, Arthur,” 
Cissy said to her husband, in extenua- 
tion of that long visit of Mr. Lister's 
which set all Danebury whispering 
and conjecturing for a week. 

“If he comes in search of Isabelle 
I shall be very glad to see him ; but 
I won't have any fellow, old friend 
of yours or not, coming and sitting 
here for hours in this way without a 
definite aim.” 

do assure.you his presence 
gives me no pleasure,” Cissy said, 
hopelessly. 

“That's a pleasant thing for me to 
hear ; am I to infer then, that it 
gives you pain ?” 

« No, not pain,” Cissy said, in some 
confusion ; ‘but Iam not hardened 
to humiliations yet, and I do feel 
humiliated whenever I see him.” 
And as soon as she had said it, Cissy 
was conscious that shehad perpetrated 


another mistake. Arthur Scorrier, 
honest, frank, and true as he was 
himself, could neither quite under- 
stand nor quite appreciate that fine 
frankness of Cissy’s which made her 
confess to a feeling of humiliation 
and awkwardness in the presence of 
a man who had once been everything 
to her, and now was nothing. What 
Mr. Scorrier told himself that he 
could neither understand nor appre- 
ciate was this, that Mr. Lister liked 
to come and that Cissy could not be 
indifferent to his presence. 

They were all not exactly sailing 
under false colours, but deceiving 
themselves as to their motives—and 
one another, to a lesser degree, by 
their actions. Mr. Lister half suc- 
ceeded in convincing himself that his 
existing regard for Cissy was the 
result more of mental than of heart 
interest in her. No other woman 
could have been to him what this 
one—who had snapped the chain, 
the broken links of which he still 
clung to—had been. No other wo- 
man could ever please him so much, 
or pain him so much, as she still had 
the power of doing. She would always 
be the fairest and dearest: fairest 
in his eyes, dearest to his heart ; yet 
for all this tenacity of admiration 


and affection, another might come 


to have the second place, and be 
fair and dear to him in a lesser 
degree. So he told himself and so 
he told Mr. Blayne when he dis- 
cussed the point with that gentleman. 
And, somehow, the thoughts of all 
who knew the story, turned to Isabelle, 
and she was regarded as very lucky. 

In the free easiness of that life 
in the country village it was no 
difficult thing for a healthy affection, 
however slightly rooted, to grow and 
flourish, No one dared, in that 
household, to hint at the possibility of 
the mistress of it being the loadstar 
which drew Mr. Lister into the midst 
of it so often. His manner to her 
was invariably the same—he was 
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always grave in his way of addressing 
her, interested in what she said, and 
sedulously attentive to her slightest 
wishes or wants. ‘And that’s ex- 
actly what he ought to be: what 
then is to cause you any feeling of 
awkwardness I can’t imagine,” Mr. 
Scorrier would say to his wife; and 
he would add to himself that he 
hoped it was not a dawning jealousy 
of her cousin ultimately winning 
Lister’s love, which sometimes con- 
fused his wife. 

No one dared to hint at the 
possibility of the mistress of the 
house being the loadstar which drew 
the lover there. They thought that 
it was the fair guest of it, rather, and 
Cissy dared not say that she feared 
they were all mistaken. Mr. Lister 
was one of those men whose habit it 
is to be very devoted superticially to 
all women and girls who are pleasant. 
He was a kind-hearted man, and not 
only kind-hearted but kind-mannered. 
He had a trick of enthusiasm and of 
flattery, a way of seeming to think 
the one he was addressing understood 
him better than the rest of the world. 
He had also a habit of enforcing 
his views and arguments by adminis- 
tering gentle pressures to hands that 
were young and prettv. Somehow 
or other women who liked him 
(and all women liked him) instead of 
resenting this last habit as a liberty, 
permitted it from Mr. Lister, described 
it to one another as “only his way,” 
and still hoped that his way was 
more tender, and meant more to 
themselves than it did to any other. 

Given certain conditions, and cer- 
tain results are sure to ensue, In 
this case the conditions were very 
favourable, if what the household 
thought was correct. A girl of a 
bright sanguine temperament was 
brought away suddenly from a round 
of constant and flattering excitement, 
and, with her heart unburdened, was 
thrown into frequent intercourse with 
one man, and one only. This man 


was well calculated to supply her with 
excitement of an even deeper and 
more flattering nature. There was 
none other by to counterbalance his 
charm in any way. It was made 
evident to her that the few who sur- 
rounded her believed him to be falling 
in love with her. What wonder that 
soon she was conscious, with a very 
happy consciousness, that she was in 
love with him! What wonder that 
she believed that in being so she was 
doing well! 3 

He had left Castlenau and come 
back to the Blaynes in these days of 
which I am writing, and he fastened 
and cemented a strong intimacy ke- 
tween these two houses, which re- 
sulted in that sort of social festivity 
which does go on with families in 
the country very often. They—the 
Blaynes and Scorriers—made parties 
to see every place that was to be seen 
in the neighbourhood, and on these 
occasions, as Cissy resolutely kept 
with her husband when he was with 
them, and with Mrs. Blayne when he 
was not, Mr, Lister had little choice 
but to devote himself to Isabelle. 

They were all on the bank of a 
lovely stream one afternoon, nominally 
trout-fishing, really enjoying existence 
in idleness. After the manner of 
loungers with the line, they had 
sauntered apart, solitary and silent, 
for some time. But at length a bend 
in the river and a desire to divert his 
mind from Mrs. Scorrier, brought 
Mr. Lister close to Isabelle. As he 
came to the brink and sat down by 
her, he saw her colour and look glad; 
and he knew that she had no cause 
to be so, and he lacked the courage 
to go away out of the sight of the 
gladness that was so flattering to 
him. 

“ Champagne in the open air has 
made Mrs. Blayne very sleepy,” he 
said, as he seated himself. “I have 
been making myself delightful to her, 
and she refuses to be delighted; poor 
Blayne is sitting by her to keep the 
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wasps off while she slumbers ; it was 
a hideous spectacle to me, so I left 
them.” 

“Why hideous to you, Mr. Lister ? 
She isn’t a pretty woman, asleep or 
awake, but it’s kind of her husband 
to keep things from stinging her 
when he can.” 


“He was a grand fellow once,” 


Mr. Lister said, meditatively ; ‘but 
this marriage has contracted his 
mind most fearfully ; he has grown 
feeble, limp, everything that he would 
most have shrunk from growing when 
he made his mistake ; these uncon- 
genial marriages are too degrading.” 

He spoke quickly and warmly. 
Isabelle, who was not keenly in- 
terested about the Blaynes, looked at 
him and wondered, but did not 
speak. 

«When I see a man make one of 
such a sort,” he went on, ‘I feel that, 
in a worldly point of view, he is done 
for altogether ; he can never, with that 
inner degradation working in him, 
imagine or achieve anything really 
true and good. But when I seea 
woman make it” ——— he stopped, 
and his eyes went over the river 
where Cissy sat by her husband, 
reading. 

«When you see a woman make it, 
what then?” Isabelle asked, following 
the direction of his glance with an 
uncomfortable sensation of there be- 
ing something which she could not 
fathom. 

“What then?” she repeated, as 
the Scorriers rose and moved out of 
sight, and her companion’s eyes 
travelled slowly back to her. 

They travelled slowly, but they 
rested long on her face. She was 
very pretty, with that fair one- 
coloured tone of beauty over hair 
and eyes and complexion, which only 
the cultivated eye can appreciate. 
She was very pretty, and his manner 
grew so much warmer than his heart 
towards her. 

' «Why then I do not curse her, 


but my contempt in such a case 


would be worse; don't you think so?” 
Then he recollected that she knew 
nothing of the Baden business and 
his long pursuit of it; and he added, 
“I suppose we may accept your 
‘cousin as an example of the other 
side—the congenial marriage—may 
we not?” This he said although he 
thought it must be anything but a 
congenial marriage. But in such 
matters the most honourable men 
will put leading questions that they 
would denounce another as mean and 
false for asking. 

‘Oh, I suppose so,” Isabelle said, 
with careless impatience. She was 
expecting other words from Mr. 
Lister just then. Those which he 
might utter respecting her cousin she 
would pass over as preliminary idle 
ones. 

«What brought it about—that mar- 
riage? I mean, I should have thought 
that Mr. Scorrier’s ways of life would 
not have brought him into collision 
with your cousin in such a way as to 
make her think of marrying him.” 
He could hardly restrain his eager- 
ness as he put this suggestive 
question. 

“The sad sea-waves, as seen from 
St. Michael’s Mount, brought it about, 
I believe,” Isabelle said, in the 
careless way in which people are apt 
to dash in the outline of an effective 
descriptive picture of the motives and 
means which have actuated their 
friends; ‘She refused him two or three 
times, I think, but he persevered ; he 
was not afflicted with a faint heart, 
so he won his fair lady.” 

“And now she makes the best 
of it,” Mr. Lister said. 

“Makes the best of it! she’s as 
happy as a woman can be,” Isa- 
belle answered, quickly. His tone 
had roused her to a sense of the 
imprudence of which she had been 
guilty in trying to be witty on the 
subject of Cissy and Cissy’s choice. 
‘What makes you say such things, 
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Mr. Lister?” she asked. “Arthur Scor- 
rier is not a man to be just tolerated 
and made the best of ?” 

“Certainly he is not—with such a 
wife as he has got.” 

“But I meant independently of 
Cissy—by his wife herself, in fact. 
Are you like the rest of the world, 
Mr. Lister, going to fall down before 
Mrs. Scorrier ?” 

The girl asked it in a half coquet- 
tish—conscious of her own beauty— 
way, that called forth what it was 
designed to call forth, a compliment 
to herself, namely,— 

“I am not going to fall down 
before any one else while I can do so 
before you,” he said. 

‘Look, I have got a bite,” Isabelle 
said, blushing—and she thought at 
this juncture that she had got a very 
large bite indeed. 

“T will help you to land your fish.” 
He was looking tender and interested, 
and she did not know that it was all 
about Cissy. As he spoke he put 
his hand over hers on the rod, and 
held it there while he played a trout, 
about the size of a sprat, cleverly for a 
minute. At the end of that minute, 
and as they stood thus, Arthur 
Scorrier and Cissy came sauntering 
towards them. “Just a moment too 
soon,” Isabelle thought. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
OLD WOUNDS RE-OPENED. 


“HE shall not come here hanging 
about after her, and holding her 
hand, and humbugging her any 
longer. I’m her temporary guardian, 
and whether he means anything or 
nothing, I will know what he does 
mean soon.” 

Arthur Scorrier said this on the 
evening of the day they had spent 
by the trout-stream, when Isabelle 
had so nearly, as she thought, landed 
her big fish, He was standing in 


his dressing-room, waiting for his 
wife to finish off the lace and 
trinket details to a very pretty cos- 
tume, and go down to dinner with 
him. He spoke impatiently, for he 
fancied he detected in Cissy an un- 
willingness to have Mr. Lister’s in- 
tentions with regard to Isabelle forced 
into the light. 

“Don’t you think I’m _ right, 
Cissy ?” 

“Quite right in theory, but I fear 
the practice of it; and, indeed, 
Arthur, I think you may safely leave 
Isabelle in her own hands in this 
case. Besides, how can you tell him 
he ought to marry her just because 
he happened to be helping her with 
that trout?” 

“Isabelle had no business to let 
him go so far.” 

“Now that’s unjust to Isabelle : 
a girl can’t help herself very often. 
Men don’t say ‘ Will you marry me’ 
all at once, and if they get a check 
at starting, it may send them off 
altogether.” 

“IT wish he would go off alto- 
gether: asking him here again to- 
night was a mistake.” 

“Isabelle begged me to do it, and 
I can’t bear to throw any obstacle in 
her path ; she likes him very much.” 

«And you think he likes her ?” 

“« T hope he likes her,” Cissy said, 
coming from her own room, perfectly 
well-dressed, and perfectly composed, 
ready to meet her husband’s eyes 
unflinchingly as she answered what 
she foresaw would be his next 
question. 

“You hope he likes her—but what 
do you think, dear ?” 

“I think he likes me best, still,” 
she said, bravely. ‘Ican’t help it, 
Arthur.” 

“But you should not have invited 
him to-day, my darling.” 

“I was in a cleft stick: Isabelle 
was in a great state of agitation 
about that untimely interruption of 
ours, as she persisted in thinking it ; 
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and when I told her that I didn’t 
believe our staying away would have 
made any difference, she said she 
sometimes thought I should not like 
to see her married to Mr. Lister ; and 
she was right. I would never hold 
up a finger or move an inch to stop 
his doing so—but I should not like 
to see him married to my cousin.” 

“Then you care for him still,” 
Arthur Scorrier said, bitterly. 

“No, I don’t; this is one of the 
things I forewarned you that you 
would have to endure if you married 
me. I am an exacting woman, a vain 
weak woman perhaps, and I could 
not bear to see what was wholly mine 
for so long given wholly to another 
woman in my presence ; and as I love 
Isabelle, I shouldn't be happy to see 
her not wholly loved. I want him to 
go away out of my life again, Ar- 
thur.” 

‘And yet you foster his apparent 
pursuit of Isabelle! you’re as incon- 
sistent as you can be, Cissy.” 

“No, I’m not, if you look at my 
conduct properly. I want that to be 
quite honest—it shall be quite honest 
towards them both. If to marry her 
he wants help from me, he shall have 
help from me ; if to win him she needs 
my aid, she shall have my aid; all 
thesame I don’t like giving it toeither, 
for the reasons I have just given you.” 

As the husband and wife crossed 
the landing on their way down stairs, 
Isabelle opened her bedroom door. 

‘Cissy, come here ; I want you.” 

‘Not ready yet!” Mrs. Scorrier 
went back at once and portrayed hurry 
in order to avoid a ¢éte-a-téte with her 
cousin. 

“No, not quite ; how’s my hair?” 

Lovely.” 

‘« Is it clouded enough over the fore- 
head ?” 

“To look well, or to please Mr. 
Lister, which do you mean?” Cissy 
said, coldly. 

“Well, to please Mr. Lister—if it 
pleases him it is sure to look well. 


Don’t look scornful, Cissy ; I’m caught 
at last, really and truly.” 

“ But how if he is not caught?” 

“Cissy, I’m afraid the wish is fa- 
ther to that suggestion. I think he is, 
I hope he is. You won't stand in my 
way, will you ?” 

“I stand in your way!” Mrs. Scor- 
rier said, proudly. ‘‘Did I ever do that 
when I was free to do it? and if I 
were free to do it now, I would not 
stand in your way with Mr. Lister.” 

Have you ever known him before, 
Cissy?” thegirlasked, suddenly. Some. 
words that he had said while sitting 
by the river that day flashed back upon 


her mind, and threw a painful light 


there as Cissy spoke. 

‘“Yes, I have known him before ; 
but that has nothing to do with now. 
Come down todinner. Arthur is cross 
enough already at my having asked 
Mr. Lister; I won't have him put out 
still more by being kept waiting.” 

“You will be very nice to-night, 
won't you, Cissy?” the girl said, coax- 
ingly, as they went down stairs toge- 
ther. “I'm in earnest now, I’m not 
flirting ; make up for your inoppor- 
tune appearance by the river.” 

“ Take care that he is not flirting,” 
Cissy said, warningly. Then she 
blamed herself for saying it, ‘for 
how,” she asked herself, ‘‘ can a girl 
take care in such cases?” And she 
pitied her cousin and herself too as 
she reflected that, do what she would 
in this matter, it could not end 
well. 

The clouds seemed to be gathering 
about her. When she went into the 
drawing-room she found Arthur 
eagerly protesting against something, 
and his mother as eagerly combating 
his protestations. ‘ Here, Cissy,” he 
said, calling his wife to his aid, ‘‘ my 
mother declares she must leave us 
to-morrow.” 

“No,” Cissy said, going up and 
leaning over the back of Mrs. Scorrier’s 
chair, ‘‘she must not do that, or I shall 
half think what every one else will 
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wholly think, that I haven't behaved 
well to her.” 

The old lady touched the bright, 
beaming face held down towards her 
with one hand, and with the other 
she took Arthur's. 

* My children, you must not ask me 
to stay,” she said, in a trembling voice ; 
*‘an old wound has been re-opened 
to-day.” 

“Stay here, and we will heal it,” 
Cissy said, promptly. “Those snobs at 
Glene have mortified you in some 
Way.” 

“It can never be healed, and for 
Heaven's sake don’t call him a snob,” 
Mrs. Scorrier said. She was fairly 
crying now, and quite oblivious of the 
entrance into the room of Mr. Lister. 

“They are snobs if they have mor- 
tified you,” Cissy went on, boldly. 

““Mr. Hepburn did not even see 
me,” old Mrs. Scorrier whispered. 

“« Did you see him ?” 

An expression that was half pain, 
half sorrow, flashed across his mo- 
ther’s face as Arthur asked this. It 
passed in a moment, and she answered 
still in a whisper. 

“ Yes; but you will never let him 
know that I saw him, Arthur, will you? 
I have a reason for asking this.” 
Then dinner was announced, and Ar- 
thur had no time either to give the 
promise, ‘or to ask why it was re- 
quired of him. 

True to her intentions as sketched 
out and announced by herself upstairs, 
Cissy Scorriermanaged tosecurean op- 
portunity equal to the one she had inno- 
cently interrupted for Mr. Lister. As 
often happened, Arthur was called 
out to see a patient. But as did not 
often happen, that patient was no less 
a person than the “ Squire’s lady,” as 
Mrs. Hepburn was called in Danebury. 
“Mrs. Hepburn is taken suddenly 
and dangerously ill ; come without de- 
lay.” These were the words, in Mr. 
Hepburn’s writing, which summoned 
him to Glene. While he was away 
his mother went up to pack, and Cissy 


declared that she “‘ must go and help 
her.” So Isabelle and Mr. Lister 
were alone again. The opportunity 
was his, and he seemed in no hurry 
to use it. 

Still the scene and the situation 
were far from being disagreeable to 
him. The girl was very pretty and 
very taking, and though he did not 
want her for his wife, and though he 
very much wanted another woman 
for his wife, her prettiness and her 
taking manner were very patent to 
him. As she sat in a beautifully 
soft subdued light, in a warm amber- 
coloured dress, that harmonized won- 
derfully with her hair and eyes, he 
felt that he would like to talk zsthe- 
tics with her. 

But Isabelle would not talk zsthe- 
tics with him. She insisted on being 
lucid and prosaic in her remarks and 
answers, for Cissy’s suggestion that 
‘‘he might be flirting, whatever she 
(Isabelle) was,” had startled her. 
“Enough for any true, grand-minded 
woman to be loved nobly, wherever 
the nobly-loving may be, and how- 
ever long he may stay away from 
her! No; I don’t think it anything 
like enough ; it wouldn’t be for me, 
I know that; but then, I haven't a 
grand mind.” 

He did not think for one moment 
that she had a grand mind, or any 
mind at all, for the matter of that. 
Still, he had to pass the evening with 
her. So he impulsively pressed her 
hand again, this time over the tatting- 
needle, instead of over the fishing- 
rod, and told her that few people 
would discover ‘‘ what she was,” and _ 
gave her to understand that he had 
discovered, and liked the discovery. 
All this went on for some time, and 
was agreeable enough. But disser- 
tations on her character and nature 
could not be construed into an offer 
of marriage. Then Cissy came back, 
and Isabelle blushed as she felt that 
the opportunity had been given and 
was gone. 
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Helping old Mrs. Scorrier to pack 
had not been a pleasant pastime to 
the harassed wife. The poor old 
lady had cried quietly the whole time ; 
cried in that sad soft way for which 


there is no cure and no comfort. In. 


answer to all Cissy’s entreaties to be 
told what had occurred, she made but 
one answer—‘‘An old wound has 
been re-opened, and it is bleeding 
cruelly, my dear.” 

“Can't I staunch it?” Cissy asked. 
And her mother-in-law shook her 
head. 

“Who can ?” 

“God only.” And then the tears 
flowed on quietly as before. 

Late that night they flowed more 
freely still. Arthur came back from 
Glene at twelve, with the tidings that 
there was a son and heir born pre- 
maturely. 

“Will the child live ?” his mother 
asked, in a low voice; and he said, 
hopefully, 

“Yes; I think so; he is crying his 
heart out now, poor old fellow, and 
has confessed to me that he feels it 
to be his own fault ; he rowed his 
wife this afternoon about something, 
and she got ill directly.” 

“‘Moral—never row your wife,” 
Cissy said, laughing. ‘Well, I hope 
the baby will live. - Poor Amelia! 
her child will be the one bright speck 
in the life of the mistress of Glene ; 
don’t you hope it will live, mother, 
dear ?” 

But Mrs. Scorrier had gone away 
quietly, while Cissy was speaking, 
and by this time was kneeling down, 
praying fervently for the tender child- 
life that was hanging by a hair. 
‘Spare him, and make him a com- 
fort and a joy to them, as mine has 
been to me ; but the son of the bond- 
woman may not be heir with the son 
of the free—the son of the bond- 
woman may not be heir with the son 
of the free.” So she cried, and prayed, 
and quoted through the long hours of 
the night. 


And up at Glene, in a room whose 
locked door screened him from in- 
trusion, Mr. Hepburn sat sorrowing 
as no father should sorrow on the 
birthday of his child, especially of 
his first-born. 

He was neither praying nor weep- 
ing; he was only enduring such 
poignant misery as he had not en- 
dured for years. “My sin has found 
me out, and Arthur will turn from 
me,” he moaned to himself at in- 
tervals. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
SON AND HEIR. 


Mrs. HEPBURN was the mother of 
as weak and wailing a son and heir 
as hopes were ever built upon. His 
advent into the world had been 
heralded by as heavy a domestic 
storm as had ever burst over Glene. 
On the day before his birth, Amelia 
had been feeling especially benefi- 
cent, and had, in the brimming over 
of her kindness, lured old Mrs. Scor- 
rier within her border. The master 
of the house was safely away at 
Redford for an indefinite period, that 
would, she felt sure, extend until 
evening. On her repeatedly assur- 
ing old Mrs. Scorrier that this con- 
viction as to Mr. Hepburn’s absence 
was a true one, that lady got into 
the carriage, from which she had been 
seen on the high road by Mrs. Hep- 
burn, and was conveyed safely to 
Glene. 

It was not a pleasant thing, Mrs. 
Scorrier found as soon as she got 
there, to be in that house secretly. 
In imagination she had often been 
at Glene, revelling in its beauties, 
interested in everything with which 
she could identify its ‘‘ noble owner,” 
as she called him in hermind. But 
in the flesh she could neither revel 
nor be interested. She could only 
feel vaguely cowed and regretful, 
vaguely frightened and nervous, as 
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she followed through the house in the 
wake of Amelia. 

“There is no portrait of Mr. Hep- 
burn ?” she said, inquiringly, as she 
wandered through the picture gallery. 

‘““No; none,” said Amelia; “ it’s 
one of his prejudices not to have 
his likeness taken in any way.” 

Mrs. Scorrier sighed. She re- 
membered that it had been one of 
Mr. Scorrier’s prejudices. 

“It’s a pity rather, that he should 
not have it taken, to be hung up 
here with the other owners of Glene,” 
Mrs. Hepburn said. ‘His son, if 
he ever has one, will be robbed of 
the pleasure of pointing out his father 
on these walls; and it would be a 
pleasure, for my husbandis a very fine- 
looking man.” 

“Is he like any of these gentle- 
men?” Mrs. Scorrier asked. 

“‘ No—yes, he is though,” Amelia 
said, hesitatingly. ‘I get an idea of 
him sometimes when I look at this 
one ;” and she pointed to a gentleman 
in a doublet and ruff, with an egg- 
shaped face and oval beard. ‘ That 
is Archibald Hepburn; he was a 
great friend of James the Second’s, 
and——” 

“Is he like the present Mr. Hep- 
burn?” Mrs. Scorrier asked, with the 
vague fear strengthening within her. 

“Yes,” Amelia said, laughing. 
“Mr. Hepburn does not like to hear 
me say it; but he is. Archibald Hep- 
burn was not the most respectable of 
his ancestors. Here, at Glene, he 
lived more like a Grand Turk than a 
Christian gentleman. There’s a drop 
of Hepburn blood in a good many of 
the Danebury village families up to 
this day, and it shocks my husband's 
high sense of morality, and makes 
him dislike the resemblance.” 

“He has a high sense of morality,” 
Mrs. Scorrier said, softly. .‘‘I always 
think of him, though I never saw him, 
as one of the best of men.” 

«So he is one of the best of men,” 
Mrs, Hepburn said, indifferently ; 


“rather hard with his goodness, as 
the best of men are apt to be. I shock 
him sometimes by mentioning dread- 
ful things carelessly. Bayswater is 
not the place where unconscious inno- 
cence can be cultivated successfully ; 
he himself is such a knight of purity 
that he can’t deal gently with the 
erring.” 

Amelia said all this with a good 
deal of wifely pride. Glene was dull, 
and Mr. Hepburn was often very 
wearisome; but his unimpeachable 
morality put him on a pedestal before 
other people, and gave him a decided 
stand-point which he would otherwise 
have lacked. 

“ He can’t deal gently with the err- 
ing,” she repeated, as if she was men- 
tioning some most commendable trait 
in his character. 

“ He should—they deal so hardly 
with themselves sometimes,” Mrs. 
Scorrier said, plaintively ; and then she 
glanced again at Archibald Hepburn, 
and wondered whether her brain was 
distraught, or whether there really was 
any resemblance between that painted 
face and the dead one she had loved 
sowell. Speculating on this, she got 
warm and tearful, and as warmth and 
tearfulness do not improve the femi- 
nine face, even in youth, it may easily 
be conceived that Mrs. Scorrier in 
distress could scarcely be the object 
of admiring commiseration. 

“Now, come into my room, and 
have a cup of tea,” Mrs. Hepburn 
said, anxious to terminate the tearful 
progress through the picture-gallery. 
“Is Glene as pretty a place as you fan- 
cied it? I hope some day to see you 
here more pleasantly, when Mr. Hep- 
burn——” 

She stopped abruptly, paralyzed 
almost as Bluebeard’s wife must have 
been when she felt that the moment of 
her detection was at hand. As she 
named him the door opened, and Mr. 
Hepburn himself stood in the space. 

“I have transacted my business at 
Redford in a less fatiguing way; I 
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have written a note instead of going 
there,” he said, pleasantly. 

Then he came a step or two into 
the gallery, and bowed to Mrs. Scorrier, 
not knowing in the least who she was, 
and then, before an introduction could 
be effected, he remembered an impor- 
tant admonition he had to give a per- 
son, and turned back out of the gal- 
lery to give it, leaving his wife per- 
plexed, and Mrs. Scorrier brain-struck, 
mind-struck, heart-struck. 

“IT am sorry Mr. Hepburn should 
have come back in such a way; I 
hate surprises,” Amelia said, in an an- 
noyed tone, not noticing Mrs. Scorrier 
in her wrath. ‘I knew you didn’t 
wish to meet him, or he didn’t wish to 
meet you, or something of the sort, 
and now I have meddled and got my- 
self into a scrape.” 

In spite of her height and her fine 
well-developed figure, Mrs. Hepburn 
looked so small, as she spoke, so 
fractious, and powerless! She turned 
querulously towards that door of the 
gallery through which Mr. Hepburn 
had vanished, and so the expression 
of Mrs. Scorrier's face was freed from 
observation. 

Such an agonized, distracted ex- 
pression it was that flashed up and 
took possession of that usually placid 
face when the master came in and 
gave his little conventional explana- 
tion of his premature appearance on 
the home boards ; such a bewildered, 
half-maddened, hunted, deceived look 
stamped itself on the patient features 
that had been trained to bear and for- 
bear so long! For a moment or two, 
while the young wife was lamenting 
that her old husband should have re- 
turned in this way, to her discom- 
fiture, the guest, who was there with- 
out his leave and against his will, 
stared at him as though she had been, 
and felt herself to be, both his con- 
queror and his slave. For in the mas- 
ter of Glene, before whose high mo- 


rality her head had been bowed in- 


abasement for so many years; in the 


husband of this lady by her side who 
had been lamenting that the son she 
might bear him would have no por- 
trait of his father to point to with 
pride,—in this champion of untar- 
nished integrity, she recognized the 
lover of her youth, the father of poor 
Arthur! 

The thought of him saved her from 
betraying herself. With a strong effort 
she recovered her voice, and collected 
her faculties, and made the “ dread 
of Mr. Hepburn’s annoyance” the 
screen to hide the want of that com- 
posure of manner which she could 
not recover. 

“‘T will go at once,” she said, with 
such a tone of decision that Amelia 
was almost startled. ‘I am rightly 
punished for having come here with- 
out my son’s knowledge.” 

‘‘But why ? how?” Amelia asked. 
“If you go out at the little side-door 
from his room, Mr. Hepburn won't 
meet you again; or shall I send you 
home in my carriage ?” 

She made the offer in a tone that 
said as plainly as possible, ‘“ Pray 
don’t put me to inconvenience by ac- 
cepting it ;” so Mrs. Scorrier relieved 
her by rejecting it at once. 

“Let me get away through your 
little side-door; yes, any way—that 
will do.” 

Mrs. Scorrier found herself saying 
these words, which sounded in her 
ears as if they had not proceeded 
from her own mouth ; found herself 
going out at the side-door and down 
some steps; found herself walking, 
now rapidly, now slowly, along the 
ground that belonged to Arthur’s 
father, and on which she was an 
alien and an intruder. 

It is not an easy task to describe 
what this woman felt as she staggered 
along under the weight of this newly- 
adjusted burden, under the smarting, 
cruel pain of this lately-given blow. 
It is, indeed, a task so difficult that I 
will only state the circumstances, 
and leave those who can feel to 
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imagine how they must have affected 
her. 

The two ideals of her life had 
been destroyed. The faith which had 
been hers for thirty years had been 
violently uprooted in a moment. As 
she tottered along, longing to hide 
herself from the light of day, her 
injuries and her credulities formed a 
long array, and paraded themselves 
before her. And viewing her life 
with scorn and sad hopelessness, she 
could but review it with bitter clear- 
sightedness. She saw herself once 


’ more a girl, as she was in her inno- 


cence, in the days of her happy un- 
conscious innocence in her father’s 
house. Peace and goodwill presided 
there, and if vulgarity was enthroned 
with them, at least it was virtuous 
vulgarity, which never caused a blush. 
Then came the quick change, the 
love, the fear, and the final flight with 
the man who called himself Scorrier. 


Then the year of love and happiness 


flashed before her eyes. That year 
went by so rapidly that (in spite of 
often-recurring disappointments con- 
nected with the marriage he always 


promised her) she could not be un-: 


happy. Once more she woke to the 
morning of his departure to consult 
his lawyers; once more she lived 
through the dull monotony of the 
days during which no tidings of him 
reached her; once more her heart 
died within her in a sorrowful agony 
of love and despair as she recalled 
the words in which she read that he 
was drowned. 

She was old and stout now. All 
remains of beauty had vanished from 
her face and form. But there was 
something almost grandly tragic in 
the way in which she presently stood 
motionless, wrestling with a demon 
of revenge. He should be punished 
for the bitter mockery of those mourn- 
ing years; he should feel the heart- 
sickening silence which she had been 
made to feel; he should bear his 
portion of the grief and remorse as 


she had borne hers; he should be 
shown in his true colours as seducer, 
liar, coward; he should be—spared 
if it was in her power to spare him. 

The gentler spirit had prevailed, 
and the demon of revenge had been 
worsted. But the woman in whom 
the struggle had taken place walked 
back to her son’s house with a heart 
as heavy and broken as her step. 

The bitter mockery of those many 
mourning years! How the wraiths 
of them kept on coming before her, 
showing her all she had done in them, 
reminding her of how faithfully she 
had loved and grieved. Those hours 
spent by his grave, praying for his 
soul, praying that he might be for- 
given for all eternity the wrong he 
had done her through all time. Those 
wreaths of immortelles, those sad 
sounds she had heard from the sea, 
those weary, hopeless weepings. All 
these had been won from her—forced 
upon her, given by her to a lie, and 
to a myth. 

It was such double treachery, such 
foul deceit, which she now was com- 
pelled to recognize. At one fell blow 
her two ideals were smashed to pieces 
—the lover who had died young, and 
whom she had invested in her own 
mind with the intention of repairing 
the evil he had done her, and the 
lofty-minded friend who had shrunk 
from all contact with her, because she 
had been the cause and the partner 
of his friend’s frailty. These images 
of love and rectitude were utterly 
overthrown, and in these first moments 
of their overthrow there seemed to be 
nothing left to her in the world to 
which she could cling. 

Those long years of quiet endur- 
ance of guiltlessness and patient en- 
deavour to live out the memory of 
her lost reputation! How the wraiths 
of them mocked her now and again, 
as she stumbled along on her home- 


_ward path. She had been a credu- 


lous fool, instead of a fond, faithful 
mourner. She had respected a sham, 
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and she had lamented a sham; and 
this day the man who had tricked her 
into doing both things had stood re- 
' vealed before her, prosperous, happy, 
the husband of another woman. 

The husband of another woman, 
and in the sight of heaven she was 
his wife! She, and not that other 
woman who bore his name, and lived 
honoured in his house, had the first 
right to him. Her heart went back 
to the old days when it had been 
given to him, to the one happy year 
during which he had seemed to prize 
the gift, to the time when he had it 
in his power to make reparation to 
her. He had been young and hand- 
some, gallant-looking, ‘‘such a man 
as any woman might love,” she had 
often told herself proudly then. How 
he was degraded now by his false 
pretensions, by his criminal conceal- 
ment, by his cowardliness generally. 

Had he recognized her? This 
question she asked herself over and 
over again during that terrible walk. 
Had he recognized her and feared her, 
that he had turned away so quickly? 
She could give herself no satisfactory 
answer; she could only hope and 
conjecture, and she did, after the 
manner of women, hope and _ conjec- 
ture such irreconcilable things. 

She trusted that he had known 
her; that he had felt humbled and 
conscience-stricken, and terribly afraid 
before her. It was only good and 
well that he should quake in spirit in 
dread of the disclosures she might 
make. He deserved to suffer any 
suffering which she could inflict upon 
him, Had he not wronged her to 
such a degree as woman was never 
wronged before by one whom she 
trusted? Had he not tricked her 
into tears that need never have been 
shed, into a mourning that need never 
have been made? Had he not wove 
about her such a web of delusions 
that she could never hope to break 
through it, and live and move fairly 
and clearly again? Had he not done 


all this, and could she, remembering 
it all, spare him? It was a painfully 
difficult question for her to answer. 
A terribly difficult question to con- 
sider impartially in this early hour 
of her anger, She would try to do 
what was best. She would forego 
every selfish consideration, and only 
think of what would be well for Ar- 
thur—the son whom she had trained 
to love the ideal father, and who 
must, if the truth were known, des- 
pise the real one. 

When she reached her son’s house, 
she got herself away to her own 
room without delay or interruption 
from any one. Then she sat down 
and thought still more about it— 
thought more coherently and con- 
nectedly than she had been able to 
do while she was walking home. 

For thirty years she had worn 
widow's weeds for this man who still 
lived. For thirty years she had es- 
teemed a person who had never 
existed. It was a queer complica- 
tion. The grave, the mourning, the 
esteem, the sense of her own un- 
worthiness before Mr. Hepburn, none 
of these things had any foundation in 
fact. 

The poor old lady, without knowing 
it, must have been in much the same 
frame of mind in which that dark 
luminary was, when he wrote— 

** All that we see or seem, 

Is a dream within a dream.” 
It-was so hard for her to grasp facts 
which combined to upset all the cre- 
dulity and all the teaching of her 
life. 

Meanwhile, at Glene, a terrible do- 
mestic storm gathered and_ burst. 
Mr. Hepburn had not recognized in 
the plump, rosy old lady, standing by 
the side of his young wife, the love 
of his youth—the woman he had 
been hiding from so long. He-had 
turned away really and truly because 
he had a reason for turning away, 
not because he desired to avoid her. 
No qualm of fear or conscience as- 
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sailed him. There was no trace left 
of the toving lovely girl he had left, 
in the old lady before him. 

But when he met his wife an hour 
after, it did occur to him to ask her 
the meaning of the appearance of 
this stranger. 

“It was Mrs. Scorrier,” she said, 
boldly. ‘I thought you were going 
to be out till evening, and that it 
would be a good opportunity of 
showing her the house without 
offending you with the sight of her 
—though why you disliked meeting 
that poor harmless——” 

“You have dared to disobey me!” 
He almost roared these words at her, 
forgetting all his usual courtesy of 
manner, and approaching her with 
a fierceness that made her fear for 
one terrible moment that he was 
going to strike her. “‘ You have dared 
to disobey me ; you have done what 
will cause you grief to your life's 
end.” 

“What have I done? oh, Mr. 
Hepburn, don’t look at me so; you 
are so fond of her son that I thought, 
I thought——” 

She stopped, unable to tell him 
what she had thought. Unable to 
check a trembling which had seized 
her. Unable to prevent most painful 
suspicions entering her mind. 

He did not tell her what she had 
done. He did not tell her who that 
woman was. He did not notice her 
terrors and agitation. What he 
did do was to walk about the room, 
foreboding evil in broken sentences, 
and sometimes watching Amelia as 
if she had been a disobedient child. 
By-and-by she retorted, roused her- 
self to reply to and sting him by a 
series of sharp surmises, the bare 
possibility of which being true made 
her feel very heart-sore and ill. ‘I 
love my reputation, even if I don't 
love you, as you hint,” she said at 
last; “and now I believe that to be 
in danger. I believe this Mrs. Scor- 
rier knows something about you ; 


that you have a first wife living, 
perhaps.” 

When his wife said that, Mr. Hep- 
burn felt that it would be a better 
thing to be a bigamist even, than to 
be what he felt himself. 

They had a miserable evening, for, 
in their wrath, and fear, and dread, 
they had said many sharp and cruel 
things to each other. But a stop was 
put to their wrangling when Amelia 
was taken very ill, and Arthur Scor- 
rier was sent for. 

It bowed the father’s heart with 
grief, and his head with shame, when, 
after a short interval of agony and 
solitude, his eldest son came and an- 
nounced to him the premature birth 
of an heir to Glene. 

He had been very false, very base 
and mean, very cowardly and un- 
manly, in planning and carrying out 
that system of deception which had 
for thirty years been practised suc- 
cessfully. But he was punished for 


it now, with as heavy a punishment 


as one human being even can desire 
to see inflicted upon another. When 
once he had made himself dead to 
the woman who had known him as 
Scorrier, it had seemed to him that 
there was no going back, that no re- 
pentance and attempted amendment 
of the false step could be of any 
avail. And for several years he did 
not very earnestly desire ‘to alter what 
he considered unalterable. But when 
he made himself known to Arthur in 
the guise of his father’s friend, his 
punishment commenced. For he soon 
learnt to love the boy, and the boy 
loved him, and his heart yearned 
towards his son, and throbbed with 
renewed tenderness towards that son’s 
mother. But he had made her mourn 
for him as dead by means of a lie too 
long for him to go back and show 
himself to her in his true colours. 
Moreover, he had built up for himself 
such a character for honourable aver- 
sion to the follies of young men,— 
such a reputation for high-minded 
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morality, and Christian virtue, that 
he did not like to raze it to the ground 
by unveiling the peccadilloes of his 
earlier manhood. So the evil had 
grown day by day, year by year, un- 
til it had assumed proportions that 
threatened to crush him, sheyid it 
ever be discovered. 

And it was threatened ‘with dis- 
covery now. It was not in the heart 
of any woman to endure such a 
wrong as he had inflicted in silence. 
She would denounce him, and he 
would go down to the grave dis- 
honoured among men, and despised 
by Arthur. And, looking at his acts, 
and not seeing his remorse, no man 
would believe in his repentance. 

‘The son of the bond-woman may 
not be heir with the son of the free.” 
He quoted the same words which fell 
from her lips in shame later that 
night, when she heard the tidings. 
“But Arthur, my son! my son! 
dearer to me than this child of my 
old age will ever be, I will repair the 
wrong to you.” In the confusion of 
his mind he thought that money 
could do it. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
IN PERIL. 


THE next day old Mrs. Scorrier, 
as I must still call her in this history, 
went back to Penzance, and Mr. 
Hepburn knew that she had done so 
without making a sign when he met 
Arthur. For Arthur was the same 
as ever, the well-reputed impostor 
told himself, with a sigh of such in- 
tense relief as proved to himself even 
that he had passed a night of mortal 
dread. 

If he had passed a night of mortal 
dread, poor old Mrs. Scorrier had 
passed a night in which the cruelty 


of the case had forced itself upon 


her consideration crushingly. When 
once she had made up her mind that, 
apar from all other motives, she must 


spare Arthur’s father for Arthur's 
sake, she quickly resolved upon a 
line of action. She would spare him, 
she would remove herself from his 
vicinity, she would never stab him 
through this younger woman, who 
had the legal right to him and to his 
name. But she could not live any 
longer on his bounty; on this she 
was resolved, It would be better to 
go back and ask for a roof to cover 
her and for bread to eat, from the 
family who had cast her off, if Arthur 
could not support her, than to go on 
accepting this silence-money as she 
would feel it to be now. 

Her money was vested in a west of 
England bank, and Arthur knew her 
business better than she did herself. 
It would be necessary therefore to 
offer some explanation to Arthur about 
her Quixotic intention of refusing to 
take the interest as usual. This ex- 
planation she attempted to give in her 
farewell interview with her son. He 
introduced the subject almost by 
saying— 

“TI shall have to come upon you 
for a hundred pounds in a few days, 
mother ; my expenses have got ahead 
of my receipts lately, and I’m stumped 
for ready money.” 

“Oh, Arthur !” she gasped. 

“Don’t look so shocked about it ; 
Cissy and I are going to retrench and 
do all sorts of economical things 
presently, and we shall be as right as 
possible next year; but just in the 
meantime we shall find it tight 
work.” 

«But I don’t understand how you 
can so soon have got into difficulties ; 
you. know that all I have I would 
give you, but 

He looked vexed, but he tried to 
speak and laugh carelessly as he 
answered ; 

“Don’t preach, mother dear; I 
acknowledge I’ve been going on a 
wrong plan—sailing under falsely 
prosperous colours for the sake of 
increasing the practice ; the wedding- 
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trip dipped into a good round sum, 
and those Florentine mosaics a 

“You ought to have been a mil- 
lionnaire to be justified in getting 
such things,” Mrs. Scorrier said, with 
as near an approach to severity as 
she was capable of. Then she re- 
membered that the first-born son of 
the owner of Glene ought to be in a 
position to gratify such tastes, and 
she softened and humbled herself 
before him. 

“My poor dear boy, don’t think 
I blame you, but do be a little careful, 
and don’t hide your money-troubles 
from your wife; as for the hundred 
pounds you shall have it at once.” 
During this brief talk with Arthur 
she had banished the resolve in which 
she had taken comfort—the resolve 
to return with scorn the price-money 
her false lover had paid to her. To 
do so would have been soothing to 
the outraged heart and pride. But 
both her heart and pride were in sub- 
jection to her son. For his sake she 
could continue to accept what would 
have debased her in her own estima- 
tion had Arthur’s well-being not 
been in question. For his sake she 
could continue to take silently what 
Mr. Hepburn had deemed a fair 
equivalent to that which he had cost 
her. 

It can easily be understood how 
hateful Penzance and all the associa- 
tions of Penzance were to her mind 
now. ‘There would no longer be a 
solemn solace in the roaring of the 
sea. There would no longer be com- 
fort in that weekly visit to the grave. 
“That weekly visit.” What was she 
thinking about? A stranger slept in 
it, and she would never visit it again. 
Above all, there would no longer be 
the purely feminine pleasure in. talk- 
ing about the dear deceased which 
she had taken when discussing things 
past and present with her quiet 
respectable old friends. 

Still for all this she determined 
that she would stay on and endure at 


Penzance. She would not give rise 
to wonder and doubt in the minds of 
the few who would wonder and doubt 
about her; by removing from a place 
to which she had always declared 
herself rooted. Besides, where could 
she go to improve the position? She 
could not have a home near her son 
while her son had a home near his 
father. She could not go back to 
the Wilmots now that she knew her- 
self in truth to be nothing more than 
a cast-off pensioned mistress. And 
she could not pitch her tent in a 
strange place without assigning a 
reason for desiring to do so. So, 
strong in her sense of what was due 
to Arthur, she practised another piece 
of self-abnegation. She went back 
to Penzance with every memory and 
every feeling rebelling against her 
doing so. Andif she was “infirm of 
purpose ” there was surely something 
heroic in her being it. 

In addition to the romantic wrong 
of her youth, in addition to the 
sorrowful strain which had been upon 
her for long years, in addition to the 
humiliating and astounding revelation 
which had just been so unwittingly 
made to her, the poor old lady had 
another .anxiety. Things were not 
going well with Arthur. He would 
never have come to her and drawn 
upon her willing heart and slender 
means if he had not been sorely 
pressed. She could not bear to be 
hard upon Arthur's wife, but in her 
innermost mind she did charge that 
innocent one with all manner of 
extravagances. 

Poor Cissy! Inconveniences and 
unpleasantnesses thickened about her 
at this juncture. Just at atime when, 
by reason of the pressure of financial 
anxiety, her husband contrasted less 
favourably with his former self and 
with other men than he might have 
done, she was subjected to the con- 
tinual presence of Mr. Lister, the old 
love, who was free from all such 
anxieties. Just when, by reason of 
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Arthur’s absorption in other and 
weightier matters, her own interest 
for him seemed to be on the wane, 
she was shown the picture of that 
old love feeling an intense interest 
in another woman. For Mr. Lister 
was quite human enough to like to 
have his vanity fed by the sight of a 
pretty woman obviously expectant of 
an offer of marriage from him, and 
gratefully intent upon showing her- 
self to him in her fairest phase until 
it pleased him to make her such an 
offer. 

It must be acknowledged that this 
was the position of affairs at Dane- 
bury at this time. Isabelle was not 
pursuing him, and not making love 
to him, and not doing many of the 
other things which women are ge- 
nerally ready to charge one another 
with doing; but she was just what 
has been said, obviously expectant of 
an offer of marriage from, and intent 
upon showing herself in her fairest 
phase to, Mr. Lister. 

It is a very difficult thing to draw 
the line between the means that are 
justifiable and those that are un- 
justifiable in such a case as this, 
when the actors are a young man and 
woman, and the possible end mar- 
riage. It is very hard to say what 
allurements are in good taste, and 
what are in bad taste. It might, 
perhaps, in a more tolerant-spirited 
world, be laid down as a rule that 
those that answer might be considered 
justifiable and in good taste. But 
until this world we live in is more 
tolerant-spirited, girls on promotion 
must pass under a heavy fire from 
the guns of their enemies, and cannot 
expect always to escape stray shots 
from their allies. 

The blonde Bayswater belle, with 
the fawn-coloured hair and eyes, 
fought her battle quietly in the open, 
under the observation of all such as 
took the trouble to observe her. She 
blushed with bright, happy, undis- 
guised emotional pleasure whenever 
VOL. Il. 


she heard he was coming or caught 
sight of him after an absence. She 
always took the tone in conversation 
which she had learnt from experience 
was the tone he best liked to hear. 
She made his views her own, she 
bore with Mrs. Blayne in the blandest 
manner, because Mrs. Blayne was a 
means of approaching him. And he 
took pleasure in the transparent flat- 
tery while he seemed to ignore it, 
and gave Cissy to understand that, 
kind and gracious, fair and frank as 
Miss Vargrave was, his taste revolted 
against such extremely kind gracious- 
ness in a wife. 
“If she would only weary of him 


and of our village-life and go home, 


what a relief it would be to me,” she 
would say both to herself and to her 
husband after some meeting with 
Mr. Lister, when Isabelle had been 
more than ordinarily hopeful of the 
handkerchief being thrown. 

‘*Why don't you hint to her that 
he’s only humbugging?” Arthurwould 
say. 

“It’s not a pleasant office that of 
hinting to a girl that she is being 
humbugged, as you call it; besides 


‘Besides what?” he asked, as 
Cissy paused. 

‘I can’t be really sure that he is ; 
I have no reason, only an instinct, 
against her very warm reception of 
his attentions.” 

“You could hardly, as you say, 
speak on the strength of that alone,” 
Arthur said, thoughtfully; “your 
interference would perhaps be attri- 
buted to jealousy.” 

‘“‘ Not by him, and surely never by 
you, Arthur,” she said, quickly. «I 


declare all the steps I take to put 


distance between myself and such a 
possibility seem to bring the sus- 
picion of it nearer. I’m fond of 
Isabelle, but I'll see her sacrificed to 
his vanity rather then feed it by the 
sacrifice of my own self-respect.” 

“IT only wish he would have done 
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philandering and ask her to have him, 
since she is so eager to do it,” Arthur 
said, carelessly. ‘He's a fine fellow, 
and I can’t dislike him; still I am 
getting tired of his shaking hands 
with me in a way that says ‘Am I 
not a noble-minded fellow to shake 
hands with you at all?’” 

“And I am tired of seeing him 
shake hands with you, I can assure 
you, though I don’t see what you 
fancy you see in his manner. I shall 
be glad when he is gone—heartily, 
heartily glad of it.” 

There Arthur Scorrier made a mis- 
take. The old love was not a love 
to her any more: all the romance with 
which she had invested him personally 
was brushed off him by this re-union. 
All the romance was brushed off him 
personally, but not off the period 
which he had illuminated. It jarred 
upon her that her husband should say 
he ‘quite understood it; Lister was 
not at all the sort of man who would 
have suited or made her happy even 
if they had married.” This uncon- 
scious attempt to put Lister down into 
the common-place reacted painfully. 

Soon after this, as his wife refused 
to give the aid of her intervention to 
that young and struggling power, Isa- 
belle, Arthur Scorrier himself under- 
took the task. He performed it in the 
way in which people do generally per- 
form works of supererogation, that is 
to say, he rebuked and exhorted the 
wrong person. 

‘* As you're away from your father's 
house, and under my care, in a mea- 
sure, I may as well tell you that I 
don’t like this sort of thing, Belle,” 
he began. 

‘“‘ Neither do I,” Isabelle answered, 
promptly. They were driving through 
a monotonously straight level lane at 
the time, Isabelle having previously 
consented to accompany him on one 
of his professional rounds. ‘I don't 
like it at all. Good as your springs 
are, these rucks disagree with my 
London bones.” 


‘‘] mean—and you know it very 
well—that I don’t like this flirting 
with Mr. Lister.” 

“I am not flirting with him; if I 
was going to marry him to-morrow, I 
couldn't behave differently,” she said ; 
and, to say truth, her graciousness 
and kindness could scarcely have been 
improved upon, even by a bride- 
elect. 

** But as you are not going to marry 
him to-morrow,” he urged. 

“That’s not my fault, is it?” she 
said, half in fun, half in earnest. 

‘Why in the world can’t he say 
what he wants, and have done with 
it!” Arthur wenton. “ He’s always 
at your heels—at yours or at Cissy’s— 
and you like him, and there’s nothing 
to prevent his marrying a wife, or a 
dozen wives, for the matter of that.” 

‘Perhaps he will say what he 
wants before long. Meantime, I can’t 
help it, can 1? I don’t affect indif- 
ference, or any folly of that sort.” 

And as she spoke she thought of 
a number of impressionable young 
beings whom even her indifference 
had not kept at bay for so long a time 
as Mr. Lister had kept himself back ; 
and she felt sorry for herself, and 
mortified, and, as was natural, rather 
annoyed with the one who caused her 
to feel these things. 

The girl, in consequence of Arthur 
Scorrier’s ill-advised interference, felt 
on her honour now to compass Mr. 
Lister’s conquest by fair means or foul. 

On the one hand, as far as she could 
see, there was every inducement for 
her to strive towin. Mr. Lister was 
well-off, well-looking, well-placed. 
Once married to him, she could with 
impunity indulge several of those 
tastes of hers which had been checked 
at home lately for want of means, On 
the other hand, if she failed, there 
would be the smarting sense of signal 
defeat to endure before these who 
were well aware of how she had been 
striving ; those who had prognosti- 
cated possible failure and preached 
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prudence to her. Additionally, there 
would be the obligation upon her of 
going away from them and the scenes 
of her lost battle; going away back to 
the home that was in the throes of at- 
tempted retrenchment. Moreover— 
and this settled the question as to 
which line she should take—she had 
coquetted herself into atolerably warm 
feeling of attachment for Mr. Lister. 

“TI hope I have not hurt your feel- 
ings,” Mr. Scorrier said, kindly look- 
ing down at the fair flushed face by 
his side—the face that, in spite of its 
owner’s foretaste of humiliation, was 
still upraised very haughtily and self- 
confidently. 

““No, not at all,” she answered, 
with a quick, decided shake of the 
head ; “my feelings are not so deli- 
cate—so unhealthy, rather—as to be 
hurt by every little adverse wind that 
ruffles them.” 

“ You can't think that I have any 
other motive than your welfare in 
speaking as I have spoken, Belle?” 
Arthur Scorrier said, in some surprise 
at the tone she was taking. 

‘That is what people always say 
when they administer black draughts, 
bitter cups, and good advice,” Isabelle 
replied, carelessly. ‘ Pray don’t say 
any more about it, Arthur; or, if you 
must say more about it, regulate your 
speech by the remembrance that if I 
had the will, I haven’t the power to 
answer you satisfactorily, and that, to 
tell the truth, I haven’t the will.” 

It was a pettish, girlish, inconse- 
quent culmination of the grandilo- 
quently-commenced speech. After she 
had uttered it, Isabelle felt that it 
would be an immense relief to them 
both when their enforced companion- 
ship was over. If she had been in 
town, she could have lounged back in 
the comfortable wagonnette, and have 
looked as if she were interested in the 
shop-windows and the passers by. 
But in these country roads, where 
there were no passers by, much less 
any shop-windows, it would have had 


the air of being sulky had she lounged 
back and averted her gaze. Accord- 
ingly, as to be sulky, in her creed of 
polite faith, was to be ill-bred, and to 
be silent was to be sulky, she tried a 
few commonplace remarks concerning 
the hedges and ditches, and delivered 
them in a hard, dry way, that was 
eminently aggravating to the man who 
had been led, by his anxiety that she 
should make no mistake, into giving 
her wholesome but unpalatable ad- 
vice. Meanwhile, parallel with the 
train of thought that produced the 
commonplace remarks, there ran a 
strictly private train, freighted with 
the following intention ;— 

“They shall all find themselves 
mistaken, even if I Aave to stoop to 
conquer 


The spring went by. The days 
lengthened themselves into summer, 
and the dramatis persone of this 
drama of life were still placed where 
they had been when the young May 
moon was beaming, and the Glene 
baby was born. That frail atom of 
humanity had developed some trifling 
degree of strength by the time the 
year had grown “ lush in juicy stalks,” 
and Autumn bold, ‘with universal 
tint of sober gold,” was over the land, 
the little heir of the Hepburns had 
been heard to crow, and had even 
hazarded a smile. 

The advent of the infant did not 
tend to greatly increase the happiness 
and harmony of the inhabitants of 
the great house. His mother could 
not forget the row, and the half reve- 
lation which preceded his birth. 
And she was by nature a woman who 
harped much verbally upon anything 
that had once jarred in her mind, so 
now she perplexed Mr. Hepburn with 
many adroitly put leading questions, 
placed pit-falls for his memory, and 
caught him in them continually, until 
Mr. Hepburn smarted under an un- 
ceasing sensation of fear of being 
found out. 
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That there were secrets in this 
man’s life, the wife of his bosom 
could not doubt. Secrets of sorrow 
and secrets of shame. She did not 
seek to lure him into confidences con- 
cerning them for the sake of comfort- 
ing him. She tried to trip him up, 
that he might fall prone before her, 
and that she might then trample upon 
and express some of her real feelings 
about him. But though his feet were 
often in perilous places he had not 
quite fallen up to the present date, 
and Amelia was still on the watch. 

His feet were very often in perilous 
places, although a great and most 
comforting assurance had reached 
him. Back in the spring, soon after 
Mrs. Scorrier’s return to Penzance, 
he had received a letter in a hand- 
writing that was unfamiliar to him, 
and yet about which, at the same 
time, there was an association as of 
something he had once known. It 
was to this effect. 

“ For Arthur's sake I will be dumb 
and blind. Dumb about these past 
thirty-one years, blind as to what I 
saw in the gallery of Glene.” 

This letter was unsigned. Mr. 
Hepburn burnt it, with a blessing on 
the head of the writer, and a muttered 
thanksgiving for his brisk deliverance 
from fear. 

His feet were very often in perilous 
places still, though this letter had 
been received, and its fullest meaning 
taken in. They threatened to lead 
him into danger, especially when 
some trouble came upon Arthur, 
which he would not confide to the 
father who was yearning to help him. 
‘It’s something beyond the reach of 
friendship, sir,” Arthur would say, 
with a forced laugh, when he was too 
closely pressed as to the cause of his 
moodiness. In the first pangs of his 
outraged sensitive pride the young 
man did not like to acknowledge that 
he had, to all outward seeming, veri- 
fied the truth of the old adage which 
declares that a fool and his money 


are soon parted. He did not like to 
confess, in fact, that he had got deeply 
into debt, and had not a well founded 
hope of getting out of it soon. So he 
turned tender questionings aside with 
careless answers, and Mr. Hepburn was 
often nearly tottering out of the strong- 
hold of his secrets to an unguarded 
place, out of sympathy for his son. 

Amelia, too, was sympathetic to 
Arthur—hideously sympathetic, he 
thought—as he did not like her; hor- 
ribly sympathetic her husband fancied, 
who had a secret thought. The cool- 
headed young woman, who had been 
so wise and so good in the days of 
her maidenhood, was rather less true 
to herself now in her matronhood. 
She was no heart-strong, head-strong 
creature, who would be willing to 
burst all bonds, and fling out over the 
traces, between which she was com- 
pelled to amble by Mr. Hepburn. 
But still in her own frigid fashion she 
was moved to unseemly demonstra- 
tions in favour of Arthur Scorrier. 
He was the one creature on earth 
that she did like and admire, and 
sometimes her admiration and liking 
passed those bounds which she had 
made it her custom to observe. Not 
that she was ever really indiscreet or 
undutiful in action. But all things 
are relative, and her coolest manner 
to Arthur was sultry compared with 
her manner to others. Arthur's wife 
saw it and laughed at it to herself 
and to her cousin; secure, at least, 
in so far that she could hold her own 
against any Amelia-power that might 
be brought to bear upon her husband. 
And Mr. Hepburn saw it, and ac- 
cepted it as part of his punishment, 
not fearing much, it must be admitted, 
since he was secure in Amelia's cold- 
ness and Arthur's integrity. As for 
Isabelle, she did not see it. All the 
rest of the world might have coveted 
their neighbours’ wives, provided only 
Mr. Lister was left free and untram- 
melled to marry her in the good time 
coming. 


THE DRAMA, PAST AND PRESENT. 


8 Das hear people of the present day 
moan over the corpse of the poetic 
drama, one might suppose that our 
ancestors were a most esthetic race, 
imbued with an exquisite sensibility 
to the beauties of poetry, of which no 
trace is to be found in the hardened 
brains of their descendants. Merely 
reverting en fassant to a well-known 
and oft-repeated truth that each age 


from the time of Shakspeare has looked. 


back upon the superior glories of 
its predecessors, and looked down 
upon its own degeneracy, I propose 
to raise the startling question—start- 
ling indeed to the moaners—as to 
whether poetry has, in any age or 
nation, been essential to the success 
of the drama? 

In discussing this subject, it must 
be borne in mind that it is the 
general public, not the educated and 
refined, who form but a very small 
portion of the whole I have in view ; 
it is upon the suffrages of the gen- 
eral public, embracing as it does 
every variety of intellect and no 
intellect, every shade of education 
and no education, that all theatrical 
successes and failures must depend. 

The great essentials of a dramatic 
work are—first, action ; secondly,a true 
delineation of those common passions 
that find an echo in every human 
heart; and thirdly, consonance with 
the spirit of the age. Action, by 
presenting a series of amusing inci- 
dents, is necessary to enchain the 
attention of every spectator, be he 
ignorant or educated. Poetry ap- 
peals only to the purely intellectual 
faculties, possessed by few ; but pity 
and terror, love and endurance arouse 
and seize alike upon the humblest or 


the most cultivated mind. 
great poetical passages, even includ- 
ing the soliloquy on life and death, 
of Hamlet, had never been written, the 
play would not have been one jot the 
less popular, since in all respects it 
so perfectly fulfilled all the essentials 


of the art. Lastly, as the stage is © 
supposed to be a mirror in which > 


our lives are reflected, the beings 
who speak and act in that mimic 
world must speak, act, and think as 
we of the actual world, or our 
sympathies with them will be but 
cold. Let these conditions be ful- 
filled, and the lack of poetic passages 
will never be regarded by the general 
public. 

A few illustrations, borrowed from 
the great dramatic literatures of the 
world, will perhaps better support my 
views than pages of argument. Let 
us go back to the Athenian stage, 
that stage which had for its spectators 
the most refined and _ intellectual 
audience the world has ever known, 
or ever will know. 
the works of Aéschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides we find in them very few 
passages of pure poetry, always ex- 
cepting the choruses, which were 
no more essential to the plays than 
our entr’acte music is to the modern 
drama. These great masters appealed 
to the Attic mind not by poetic 
descriptions couched in soft flowing 
periods, but by the all-comprehensive 
grandeur ofhuman action and passion 
—and won their successes by reflect- 
ing in their works the sfirét of the 
age. For in the great dramas of 
ancient Greece, we find embodied in 
the highest perfection not only all 
that is most. terrible as well as most 
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beautiful in the human soul, but aiso 
the spirit-stirring traditions of their 
demi-god heroes—so alluring to the 
national vanity—and the very essence 
of their legendary religion. 

Passing on to the Moderns, let us 
pause for a moment on the Eliza- 
bethan drama, in which we find a 
luxuriance of poetry that has no 
parallel in any other age or nation. 
Yet, was this wondrous poetry the 
element that was most grateful, and 
that most powerfully appealed to the 
public of that day? I think not. 
Neither do I think did Shakspeare, 
Beaumont, Fletcher, Ford, or any of 
that glorious brotherhood imagine so. 
The beauteous imagery that saturated 
their souls clung to the teeming 
thoughts that were born in them, as 
the dew to the flowers. It was as 
much the natural vesture of those 


thoughts as the crimson is of the 
‘rose, or the green is of the leaves, or 


its gorgeous plumage is of the East- 
ern bird. Poetry flowed spontaneously 
in whatever hues the thought wore as 
it sprang into life; thus did the 
author stamp it upon his canvas. 

As the Elizabethan drama is the 
most poetical of all ages, so, accord- 
ing to the doctrines of the Moderns, 
should the audience have been the 
most poetical, and yet nothing can be 
further from the facts. Shakspeare 
himself has painted the groundlings, 
z.¢., the gallery, of his day in no very 
favourable colours ; while the nobility, 
unused through long years of internal 
peace and regular government to the 
warlike habits and stern simplicity 
of their fathers, had already entered 
the first stage of a superficial civili- 
zation and of artificial manners. 
Foppish and affected, the ‘‘ boxes and 
stalls” chiefly delighted in conceit, 
euphuisms, and quaint and far- 
fetched images that passed for wit. 
To prove the universality of this taste 
among the wits and gallants of the 
period, I need only refer to the 
“ Arcadia” of that model of chivalry 


and noble refinement, Sir Philip 
Sidney. It is more than probable, 
to take solitary examples, that the 
unnatural conceits of Don Armado 
were stronger recommendations of 
excellence to the favour of the aris- 
tocratic portion of the audience who 
first witnessed ‘‘ Love’s Labour Lost,” 
than the exquisite poetry that is so 
lavishly scattered throughout it, while 
the groundlings were far more grati- 
fied with the material ghost of 
Hamlet's father, and the slaughter 
of the last scene, than by all the 
wondrous poetry of the marvellous 
play. The scenes and passages we 
now regard as blots, were doubtless 
those most highly relished by the 
first spectators. 

And yet not to any of those orna- 
ments, or defects, as differently 
viewed by different ages, did the 
great dramatic geniuses of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries owe 
their grand successes. In all their 
works action was still the predomi- 
nant feature ; human passions towered 
over all, and the whole was embued 
throughout, and in accordance with, 
the spirit of the age. These remarks 
apply equally to the drama of Italy 
and Spain as to England, to Alfieri 
and Calderon as to Shakspeare. 
Want of space alone forbids me 
touching upon their works. 

The . classical drama of France 
affords very little material for argu- 
ment. The production of a highly 
artificial age, it cannot be regarded, 
like the romantic, as the embodiment 
of national genius. It owed its 
creation to an idea, it endeavoured 
to blend a bygone and _ totally 
different age with its own, and the 
unnatural union proved barren. It 
endeavoured to evoke a sfirit that 
had passed into Hades, and it only 
raised a corpse. 

A few words on the German dra- 
ma before closing this part of the 
subject. Here the moaners have 
strong ground. Unlike the restless 
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and impatient audiences of England 
and France, the German will endure 
any number and any length of de- 
scriptive passages and scenes, will 
listen attentively for hours to produc- 
tions that would drive every Gaul 
and Saxon out of a theatre from pure 
weariness. And yet in their greatest 
dramatic works we find the same 
universal elements that command 
success in every nation. Goethe’s 
“Faust” is, perhaps, the most purely 
poetic drama of the modern world, 
and yet it is as much metaphysical 
(and the metaphysical is the spirit of 
German intellect) as it is poetic; 
and without the wondrous story, 
without that most lovely of creations, 
Gretchen, would it ever have attained 
its world-wide fame? It may be 
said Gretchen is an embodiment of 
poetry—so she is; but she zs poetry 
made human, ‘Thousands who can- 
not appreciate the subtle touches of 
the poet’s pen, who cannot soar up- 
wards with the grand flights of his 
imagination, can treasure in their 
hearts that beautiful and most pa- 
thetic image. Many may not under- 
stand the keen satire of Mephisto- 
pheles ; but the old legend of Satan 
assuming the human form is known 
to all. Schiller’s plays abound in 
action and human interest, as well as 
in exquisite poesy. ‘‘ The Robbers ” 
owed its great success to its conso- 
nance with the all-pervading romance 
of the German nature, and those 
wild notions of liberty at that time 
fostered by the German youth. “Wil- 
liam Tell” struck the same chords, 
while “Wallenstein” and the “ Picco- 
lomini” had for their hero one of the 
most prominent characters of the 
national history, and depicted events 
then still fresh in the national mind. 

The plays of Jure poets have never 
been popular. Milton’s plays are 
perfectly unadapted to the audience 
of a theatre, for the recent revival at 
Drury Lane, garnished with beautiful 
scenery, saturnalian revels, and 


charming music, was not Milton’s 
‘‘Comus,” but a spectacle ; and when- 
ever the imps ceased to danceand sing, 
and the actors began to speak the 
text, the audience yawned and began 
to depart. In the last century, 
Mason, Thomson, and Johnson are 
but three examples, selected from 
many others, of popular poets utterly 
failing as dramatists. But the most 
notable example of all is Byron; 
albeit his plays were not written for 
representation, still they are types of 
the poetic drama, and written, too, 
by a man whose poetic works excited, 
perhaps, the most extraordinary sen- 
sation ever known in the literary 
world ; and yet, unembellished by gor- 
geous scenery and glittering effects, 
what manager would venture on their 
revival? They are deficient in plot, 
human interest, and passions, and 
all their beautiful poetry never did, 
and never will, compensate for those 
deficiencies in the minds of a - 
theatrical audience. The tragedies 
of Joanna Baillie and Miss Mitford 
form another case in point. 

Yet even allowing, which I by no 
means admit, that I have attached 
less value than is due to the influence 
of the poetic element upon past gene- 
rations of playgoers, yet I maintain 
that to those of the present day it is 
cumbrous and distasteful. Every 
age has its own mode of expression, 
and prose is the mode of our own. 
Poetry is the utterance of the youth 
of nations, but as nations advance in 
maturity they reject the fetters of 
prosody, and prefer thoughts clothed 
in the simpler forms of prose. While 
works of imagination in prose have 
increased to an enormous extent 
during the last twenty years, perhaps 
fewer books of poetry have been 
published than during the same 
period in two centuries. 

Thegrand poetic age of all nationsis 
the period of transition that passes be- 
tween the two great epochsofbarbarism 
and civilization. The grand poetic age 
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of Greece stands between the victory 
of Marathon and the refined luxu- 
rious age of Pericles and Alcibiades. 
The dramatic genius of France burst 
forth after Richelieu had crushed the 
power of the barons and the old 
feudal system; and in our own 
country the same course of events, 
brought about by the Wars of the 
Roses and the policy of the Tudors, 
together with the vast upheaval of 
the Reformation, produced the splen- 
did poetic drama of the Elizabethan 
age. Here we have the three greatest 
dramatic literatures of the world 
arising at similar periods and under 
similar circumstances. And, above 
all, let it be marked that we find each 
true to the spirit of the age and the 
country that gave it birth. The se- 
verely simple and grandly terrible 
genius of Aéschylus, and the wildly 
romantic genius of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, sprang from precisely similar 
mental conditions. Had A®schylus 
been an Englishman of the sixteenth 
century, he would have written like 
Shakspeare; had Shakspeare been 
one of the heroes of Marathon, he 
would have written like A-schylus. 

To write about the luxuriance of 
virgin soils, &c., is but to quote worn 
out platitudes; the half barbaric 
mind is ever poetical, but as refine- 
ment advances the warmth of genius 
is chilled, and is frequently sacrificed 
to correctness and elegance. The 
pleasures of youth find little favour 
with us in our maturer years, and as 
nations move ‘onwards on the great 
roads of wealth and commerce, they 
look but coldly upon the poetic. 

It is precisely at this development 
of the national mind, England has 
arrived in 1869. It is a remark- 
able sign of the times the almost 
utter extinction of the historical 
novel, and the old romance of me- 
dizval times. Amongst the myriads 
of fictions that teem from the press, 
we seldom, very seldom, meet with a 
story ‘of the olden time,” the tyrant 


baron, the chivalrous knight armed 
cap-a-pie, the love-lorn maidén who 
was always being carried off by 
ruffians and confined in castles, and 
always carried a harp with her—all 
have disappeared from the regions of 
fiction, and in their stead we have 
wily lawyers, Government clerks, and 
young ladies who wear chignons : 
“the villain” is no longer slain by 
the hands of the chivalrous knight, 
but handed over to the police. Even 
a stage coach is becoming as great a 
rarity in fiction as it is in reality. 
The long descriptions of the journey, 
with its adventures on the road and 
at inns, which used to occupy pages, 
is dismissed by the modern novelist 
with the bare statement of the fact 
that the hero took the 1.20 p.m. train 
and arrived at his destination so 
many hours afterwards. While in 
place of the dreary interminable let- 
ters that used to pass between sun- 
dered lovers, and all the machinery 
of couriers and faithful and unfaithful 
domestics, the tender swains drop a 
penny epistle into the pillar-post at 
the corner of the street, or telegraph 
twenty words for a shilling. 

The stage follows in the same 
track. Spangled dresses are now sel- 
dom seen, save in burlesques, and 
shooting-coats and wide-awakes usurp 
their place. The links that connect 
us to the past each year grow weaker. 
Our manners, and the wonderful in- 
ventions of modern science, so com- 
pletely sever our existence from that 
of our ancestors, that we have scarce 
a sympathy or object left in common 
with them. 

The last and most notable attempt 
to revive a taste for the legitimate 
drama was made by the late Sheridan 
Knowles, who produced several very 
excellent plays, written after the style 
of the Elizabethan dramatists. The 
talents of Macready, Fanny Kemble, 
and Ellen Tree secured for them a 
transient popularity ; but at the pre- 
sent day they are utterly unattractive. 
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In London, ambitious actresses occa- 
sionally essay the part of Julia in the 
“Hunchback” butall such experiments 
invariably prove failures. In the pro- 
vinces, empty benches is the sure re- 
sult of putting up any of these plays 
except, occasionally, ‘Virginius.” Ac- 
tors and managers brand them as un- 
lucky. 

In lively contrast to these failures 


is the wonderful success of “The Lady 


of Lyons.” Here we have a play in 
the modern spirit, with an admirable 
plot, full of human passions that 
strike home to a// classes, and abound- 
ing in splendid dramatic situations. 
As for the foetic passages, most people 
are of opinion that had their number 
been fewer the play would have been 
better. 

Let us now turn from Tragedy to 
the second division of the legitimate 
drama—Comedy. 


The comedy of high life, created by . 


Congreve, Farquhar, Vanbrugh, and 
Wycherly, arose at a peridd when the 
theatre occupied much the same posi- 
tion as that held by the opera at the 
present day. Without being, perhaps, 
so utterly exclusive, it was the fashion- 
able amusement, and derived its great 
support rather from the nobility and 
their hangers-on than from the people. 
It was the age of patronage. Actors 
and authors had no general public to 
appeal to. They existed only by the 
support of such men as Halifax—the 
literary aristocracy. For this class 
alone, then, had managers and writers 
to cater. Thus the stage became a 
reflection of the vices, follies, and 
brilliancies of the great. Whenever 
the citizen visited the pit of the play- 
house, he was content to admire what 
his betters admired, while his wife 
was only too much delighted with the 
glimpses afforded her. of that high 
life she was always endeavouring to 
imitate. Even when Sheridan wrote 
his ‘* School for Scandal” more than 
half a century later, this. state of 
things had not materially changed. 


The change, however, was coming ; 
the comedies of O’Keefe, Murphy, 
Morton, Cumberland, and the two 
Colmans mark the dawn of a new 
era. No longer exclusively confining 
themselves to the delineation of aris- 
tocratic life, they introduced to the 
stage a new type, of humbler charac- 
ter,—the John Dorys, Zekiel Home- 
spuns, Robert Tykes, Farmer Ash- 
fields, &c, For it must be remem- 
bered that Congreve and his followers 
seldom introduced a character be- 
neath a fine lady and gentleman who 
was not a pimp, a valet, or rascally 
innkeeper, or a ruffian. Events of a 
somewhat romantic nature gave an 
occasional variety, but more often, it 
must be confessed, a weight of dul- 
ness, to these plays, which more nearly 
assimilates them to the drama of our 
own day, especially the domestic, of 
which, perhaps, they were the germ. 
These changes prove that a new 
audience had sprung up, to whom the 
manners and follies of artificial life 
were indifferent or unknown. But 
the great social revolution brought 
about by the spread of education, the 


‘diffusion of knowledge, the amalga- 


mation of classes, and the breaking 
down of the barriers of caste, had 
but just commenced ; yet as year by 
year it grew in strength, so the new 
audience continued to increase, and 
the old to fall off, or to assimilate in 
taste with its more robust rival, until 
at last they who were the humble fol- 
lowers have become the dictators, 
whose dictum no author or manager 
dare despise. 

The last of the Sheridan school of 
comedy was Lord Lytton’s “ Money,” 
the most brilliant work produced since 
the “School for Scandal.” It wasa 
great success on its first production, 
but of late years, spite of its polished sa- 
tire and the applicability of its truths 
to all conditions, of men it is seldom 
performed either in London or the 
Provinces. The recent revival of 
Foote’s “Liar” (cut down and adapted 
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to modern tastes), it must be remem- 
bered, owes its success mainly to the 
acting of Mr. Charles Mathews; 
besides an exception does not make 
the rule. The Haymarket still finds 
the old comedies attractive, occasion- 
ally, but no other house. Many 
failures are due to the incompetency 
of the actors, upon which I have des- 
canted in a former paper, but the 
fact still remains. 

Managers are speculators, and it is 
absurd to suppose that they would 
systematically neglect the legitimate 
drama, which lies to their hands and 
would cost nothing, proving thereby 
cheaper even than French transla- 
tions, if it secured the patronage of 
the public. They make occasional 
blunders, but they are tolerably keen- 
sighted in that which appertains to 
their own interest. 

If the stage is to hold its place as 
the first of civilized amusements, we 
must have a drama of our own, of 
the age, consonant with our mental 
condition, our manners, our mode 
of life and thought. There must 
be no falling back upon old models, 
no attempts to revive legitimacy, the 
writers must be as distinct represen- 
.tatives of this age, as Beaumont or 
Congreve or Sheridan was of his. 


Inferior as the dramatic literature 


of the day is, its tendencies are in 
this direction. Take away the exag-. 
gerated incidents of even the sensa- 
tion drama, and you will find that, at 
least in the better class, there is a 
simple vein of truth running through 
it, a tale of every-day love, or sorrow, 
or trial, heightened in colouring, it 
is true, but still sufficiently natural to 
strike home tothe mass. The public 
no longer cares for knights and 
barons, lords and ladies, gloomy 
castles and gilded saloons; it has 
broken its leading strings, it is no 
longer content humbly to follow the 
tastes of the exclusive and highly 
educated classes, to admire what 
they admire, to have no judgment of 


its own; it now thinks for itself, it 
will have its own instincts appealed 
to, or it will reject what is provided 
for it. What we want is a dramatic 
Charles Dickens (with actors to illus- 
trate the plays)—a man who can appeal 
to, and be understood and appreciated 
by a//. But before we attain such a 
desideratum there must be more 
liberality in theatrical matters. There 
must not be such a difference between 
the price of the publisher and the 
price of the manager. 
Adverse criticism may urge that 
the tendency of these remarks is to 
sink the drama to the tastes of the 
multitude, not elevate the tastes of the 
multitude to the high level of an 
intellectual drama; but if I have 
otherwise failed to make myself un- 
derstood, I think my desire to see a 
kindred genius to that of. one of 
England’s finest writers labouring 


. for the stage would be a sufficient 


answer to such an imputation. Again, 
it may be urged that this paper is an 
attempt to depreciate the legitimate 
drama. Nothing could, possibly be 
further from my wishes or intentions. 
No one can entertain for the grand 


old writers a more reverential love - 


than I do, no one can find more 
delight in their works ; and I consider 
it anything rather than a proof of 
superior intellectuality that they are 
not to the taste of the nineteenth 
century. But I write not theoretically, 
but practically, as an actor who has 
had ten years’ experience on the stage, 
in small towns and large towns, in 
the Provinces and in London; and this 
article is the result of careful study 
and observation, both personal and 
by reading. Three years ago my 
opinions were diametrically‘ opposite 
to those I have here expressed, but 
since then my views have gradually 
changed. After all, if the people of 
to-day prefer the railway to the stage- 
coach of their forefathers, why should 
not the same latitude be allowed to 
their intellectual tastes ? B. 
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LOCOMOTION 


IN AMERICA: 


RAILWAYS, STEAMBOATS, AND STREET-CARS, 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


PURPOSE to write—not the 
History of England: Lord 
Macaulay did that with considerable 
success—but a paper on American 
Railways, American Steamboats, and 
American Street-cars. And I further 
purpose to take the second topic of 
my subject first ; for (as may be 
known by the few persons who read 
that which I write), I am so inveteratea 
digressor that, were I first to mention 
railways, it is not unlikely that the 
New Law Courts would be built or 
Temple Bar pulled down before I 
reached steamboats, and that the 
Greek kalends would be consum- 
mated before I found myself on 
board a street-car. 

Steamboats in the States are 
naturally vessels propelled by the 
alternate bullition and condensation 
of steam ; but, beyond that fact, they 
do not resemble any steamboats with 
which I have become acquainted in 
any other part of the world. Their 
construction is peculiar, and the 
details of their management are 
original. Such is my theory. Let 
me endeavour to prove it to demon- 
stration. 

There is extant, on the walls of a 
curious old Anglo-French restaurant 
near Leicester Square, a dim and 
cloudy panorama representing the 
voyage of a steamboat from Dover 
to Calais. It was painted about 
forty years ago. The present gene- 
ration of patrons of this eating- 
house—a forward, irreverent, and 


somewhat conceited generation—are 
apt to make light of this painted 
steam-packet, and to mock her ; de- 
claring that her funnel is too long, 
and that her hull resembles a wash- 
ing-tub. These impetuous youths 
would fain have erased from the wall 
the representation of this obsolete 
vessel—as obsolete, well-nigh, as 
Columbus’ tiny caravel, the Pinta; 
yet Admiral Christopher managed to 
make San Salvador with that small 
craft ;—but several of the older cus- 
tomers insist on its retention ; and it 
is supposed that the head-waiter—a 
staunch Conservative—would commit 
suicide, or at least die of a broken 
heart, if the time-worn phantom of 
marine architecture were laid low by 
the whitewasher’s brush. 

Yet this was the kind of steamboat 
that FuLton designed ; and I have 
seen in the possession of a gentle- 
man at Washington the first rough 
draft—as precious to-day as Pax-* 
ton’s blotting-paper sketch of the 
Palace of Glass—of a vessel which 
was undeniably the parent of the 
colossal structures which are now 
to be found on every sea—from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, from the 
Caribbean to the Caspian. Ocean 
steamers, however—Cunards, P.& O.’s, 
West India Mails, Messageries Im- 
périales—have in process of time 
come to assume a family likeness : 
and the type is English, and of the 
Thames or Clyde pattern. The 
American river steamer is, however, 
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an institution saz generis. She as 
intimately resembles a New Zealand 
war-canoe as she does a Chinese junk ; 
and she reminds you more of a 
Roman trireme than of an ordinary 
sea-going steamer, copper-bottomed 
and Ar at Lloyds. In American 
estimation she is a great deal above 
Ar. She is Aa. She is unique 
and unapproachable. She is the 
most gorgeous of galleys. Try to 
conceive a flat-bottomed barge of 
Brobdingnagian dimensions, on which 
have been superposed blocks after 
blocks of cabin, not unlike those 
floating baths to be seen on the 
river Seine ; or, better, imagine the 
Crystal Palace just mentioned hoisted 
bodily on board the hull of Noah’s 
ark, with the Chelsea water-works 
for engines, two revolving moons 
for paddle-wheels, and the Column of 
the Place Vendéme for a funnel. She 
is the very biggest thing I know, 
except a ballet at the Alhambra or 
the Overend-Gurney _ investigation. 
I have heard her likened to Broadway 
broke loose from its moorings, or 
the great Sea Serpent straightened 
out and ossified, or to three Dread- 
nought hospital-ships welded together, 
and towed along by a chain of Thames 
lighters. 

The railway train on which you 
may be travelling, say, on the Fall 
River in New England, halts at a 
station, and the gangway of one of 
these steamers comes flush up to the 
railway station, fits the curve of a 
cavern constructed for its reception, 
and yawns for you. You find yourself 
Making one in a procession of about 
six hundred ladies and gentlemen, 
who pass along the ‘tween deck of 
the steamer like the interminable band 
of the Hypocrites in the “Inferno.” 
Hypocrisy, however, is not charge 
able to them. They are perfectly sin- 
cere. They form en gueue because it is 
the excellent and sensible custom in 
America and in France to adopt that 
same method of avoiding pushing and 


confusion ; and they are quietly waiting 
their turn to reach the steamboat- 
clerk’s office. There they pay their 
fares, and if they choose to disburse 
an additional dollar, they can secure 
the use of a private state-room. 
Directly the clerk has handed a 
passenger the key of that state-room, 
it is his until the end of the voyage. 
Not an Act of Congress, not the 
Supreme Court, not Daniel Drew 
nor Cornelius Vanderbilt, potent as 
are these personages, can dispossess 
him of that key or that cabin. There 
is another kind of state-room, more 
spacious and sumptuously furnished, 
termed the “ Bridal Chamber.” For 
three or four dollars extra you may 
become the tenant of a palatial 
apartment, with a frescoed ceiling 
(often a real work of art) supported 
on fluted columns with Corinthian 
capitals richly gilt : with a three-pile 
velvet carpet of rainbow hue; with 
silken hangings, mirrors in massive 
gilt frames, and an Arabian bedstead 
of polished boxwood, with lace cur- 
tains and a pink satin quilt. I never 
saw a bride and bridegroom engaging 
this ‘bower of delight,” but a polite 
steamboat clerk has often offered me 
the refusal of the ‘‘ Bridal Chamber,” 
and more than once I have been 
presented with the key ‘“ complimen- 
tarily,” that is to say, gratuitously. 
It is impossible to enumerate the 
kind and courteous things which 
Americans will do for foreigners, if 
those foreigners will only refrain from 
treading on their corns. Unfortu- 
nately, when I went to the States I 
was so stupid as to leave my 
varnished pumps at Queenstown— 
I wonder whether that Irish car- 
driver found them—and I landed at 
Boston with a heavy pair of ankle- 
jacks, iron-heeled, and with three rows 
of nails in the soles, for all wear. And 


I never was very steady on my . 


legs. 


Californian diggers, with their 


_ Carpet-sacks full of nuggets, and 
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petroleum speculators who had 
“struck ile” and got a few millions 
out of the rock, used to be very fond 
of renting this exceptional sleeping- 
apartment, just as they were fond of 
buying the biggest diamonds or 
treating their friends to the most 
expensive champagne. Anything 
which could surpass the splendour 
and luxury lavished on the furniture 
and decorations of American river- 
steamboats, it would be difficult to 
conceive. They may without exag- 
geration be termed floating palaces ; 
and few Americans who could 
possibly reach their destination— 
especially in summer—by waterway 
would hesitate in giving the pre- 
ference to the steamboat over the 
railroad. 

In the grand saloon there is inva- 
riably a grand piano-forte, and there 
are never wanting a bevy of fair ladies 
—no unworthy pupils of Thalberg or 
Liszt—to perform the grandest of 
sonatas thereupon. There is a ladies’ 
drawing-room, devoted to friendship, 
fashionable small-talk—and a little 
flirtation. There is a great supper- 
room, where for seventy-five cents, or 
a dollar at most, you may partake of 
a banquet, the variety of whose bill of 
fare rivals the carte of the Trois Fréres 
Provencaux—which carte I haveheard 
called the Stewpandect of Justinian. 


‘The waiters are almost exclusively 


negroes. Sambo is a very civil, shiny 
fellow, and, in his clean white 
and symmetrically- tied neckcloth, 
looks not unpicturesque. He is the 
most obliging, the most obsequious, 
and the best-natured of waiters, the 
deftest of barbers, the smartest of 
clothes-brushers and boot-blacks, and 
the cleverest of caterers. He stews 
oysters and “fixes” a chicken-salad 
better than any cook I know. He is 
always grinning. Why shouldn’t he 


grin? His heart is light and his teeth 


are whiter than ivory. I am rather 
reluctant to criticize Sambo; for I fell 
into great trouble, politically, in the 


States, because I couldn’t see that 
Sambo was as beautiful as the Apollo 
Belvedere, or as brave as the Cid, and 
as sage as Solon. The fact is, I had 
a grandmother who owned Sambo 
and his wife and family, and several 
scores of his friends and relations— 
and yet my grandmother was as good 
and pious a lady as you might wish to 
meet—and when Sambo was emanci- 
pated by Exeter Hall, he preferred, 
somehow, to eat fried plantains and 
salt-fish on his own account to boil- 
ing sugar-cane on ours; so we all 
came to grief, and I am prejudiced. 
But I drink Sambo’s health notwith- 
standing, and his wife’s and family's, 
and may they live long and prosper ! 

Down, down below, far in the 
depths of this remarkable steam ar- 
gosy, is another huge hall, used by 
those who have merely paid their ordi- 
nary fare and have not second state- 
rooms. There are rows above rows 
of open berths, which, ranged against 
the curved sides of the vessel, and 
with their bright, natty curtains, recall 
the tiers of boxes of some great opera- 
house. One other apartment claims 
brief notice. In the centre of the 
upper saloon is a kind of quadrangu- 
lar glass-case, set in a gold frame. In 
the interior of the case you will re- 
mark a handsome carpeted enclosure, 
and a splendid divan, covered with 
crimson velvet. .Sedent thereupon is 
aman of grave and meditative mien, 
who thinks and chews, and chews and 
thinks the cud—not of sweet or bit- 
ter fancies—but of the tobacco known 
as “ big-lick.” This is the Engineer, 
and in front of his ottoman are the 
valves and levers, and taps and mani- 
fold mechanisms of the engines. 
There is no need for him to be swel- 
tering in a greasy flannel-jacket, be- 
low, like the General of the Jesuits, 
sitting in his study at Rome—I had 
an invitation to visit him once, but 
felt afraid :—the engineer has but to 
touch two or three little handles, and 
the whole world of steam (his own 
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particular world) is made obedient as 

a dancing-dog. Without half as much 
effort as is displayed by one of the 
lady-performers on the grand piano- 
forte hard by, he governs the huge 
machine entrusted to him as thcugh 
it were a child. 

The child grows fractious scme- 
tim es—screams and kicks, and goes 
into convulsions. The American river 
steamboat sometimes blows up, as 
high-pressure organizations are apt to 


familiar and most graphic spirit, Mr. 
Nast, who will portray for you a 
railway train rattling along “full 
blast.” 

I think the locality selected by the 
artist must be on the banks of the 
beautiful Hudson river, near West 
Point. American railways are won- 
derful works of engineering. Cheap- 
ness is the prime object held in mind 
by the constructors; and American 
railways are probably made in a 


BS 


do; but I have been told that even in 
an explosion there is no need for you 
to be killed. 

“This boat, sir, is so big,” I was 
told once, on board the Common- 
wealth, that if she blew up she 
would piece off in sections, and 
you'd float down quite comfortably 
to New York city, in your own com- 
partment.” 

Enough of American river-steam- 
ers. Suppose we take the Rail in the 
States, usually known as the “track,” 
for a spell. Once more I summon my 


shorter time, and for less money, than 
is the case with any other railways in 
the world. The promoters are not, 
however, averse to a little English 
capital being thrown into their enter- 
prise. Ordinary engineering difficul- 
ties seem to be held of small account. 
The track crosses rivers of vast span 
at high level and at low level. Some- 
times the train—to hazard a figure of 
speech—takes itself to pieces, ships 
itself on board a ferry-boat, and trans- 
ports itself across the Potomac or 
the Susquehanna. Tunnels, as a 
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rule, it eschews, and if it patronizes 
viaducts they are generally of timber. 
Architectural grandeur or decorative 
splendour at the termini—or déZots, 
as they are called, the accent always 
on the first syllable—or at the way- 
side stations, is rarely seen. Rail- 
way enterprise in America is a busi- 
ness transaction, and decoration in 
business does not pay. The railway 
track is seldom fenced in from the sur- 
rounding fields ; or, if there are bar- 
riers, they are of the most unsubstan- 
tial nature. A train enters a city “ full 
blast,” and passes along a public 
highway—the main street sometimes 
—just as though it were a cab or an 
omnibus. Passengers jump off the 
platforms of the cars at the corners of 
the streets in which they may happen 
to reside. The only measure of pre- 
caution used is the continuous tolling 
of a bell on the body of the locomo- 
tive. This is to warn the poultry and 
the pigs and the little children who 
may be disporting on the track, that 
the fiery monster is coming. The 
system is not devoid of peril to life 
and limb. In the General Hospital, 
at Boston, Massachusetts—one of the 
noblest foundations of the kind to be 
found in a land overflowing with cha- 
ritable institutions—I saw, in 1864, no 
less than six poor little children, in 
every stage of. invalidism from muti- 
lation, who had been more or less 
smashed by the locomotives, under 
the very wheels of which they had 
been crawling. 

«And how is poor little Bobby? ” 
asked the kind-hearted judge who 
took me through the wards of the hos- 
pital, of one tiny, bandaged-up mor- 
sel of a sufferer, ‘‘ When Bobby gets 
well,” he continued, ‘‘he won't play 
on the track when he hears the bell 
ring, will he?” 

In the country, at stated intervals, 
along a railway line, you see huge 
signboards with these inscriptions— 
‘Railway crossing. When the bell 
rings look out for the locomotive.” 


Human beings are expected to pro- 
fit by this admonition ; but sheep and 
cattle are frequent sufferers from the 
absence of gates and scarcity of signal- 
men. Cows, unable to read and in- 
attentive to the ringing of the bell, are 
continually straying on the line and are 
converted prematurely into beef. So 
frequent indeed, are these casualties, 
that the American locomotive carries 
in front an ingenious machine, called 
a ‘*cow-catcher.” It seizes the stray 
animal before the huge body of the 
engine can bray it to pulp, and 
dexterously flings it on one side, to be 
reserved for more legitimate shambles. 
In winter the locomotive wears a kind 
of fan or patent ramoneur in front, to 
sweep the snow off the rails. The 
entire engine is very unlike the 
English Stephenson. It may fairly 
be said of it, however, that it suits the 
country, which the English Stephen- 
son would not ; and all the Canadian 
railways are served by locomotives 
of the American pattern. The funnel 
is bulging and_bell-mouthed, like 
some monstrous blunderbuss, and is 
fitted at the summit with a perforated 
cap or cupola, called a “‘spark-catcher.” 
As the furnace is fed, not with coal, 
but with wood, the utility of this 
spark-catcher will be obvious; but 
this precaution notwithstanding, and 
especially when there is much under- 
brush or much prairie, and when the 
herbage has been scorched up to 
tinder-point by the long summer 
heat, the vegetation on either side 
often catches fire from flying sparks. 
At Saratoga Springs, in 1864, the 


drought having been intense, we were | 


encircled for days together by one 
vast belt of fire. The fact of being 
“salamanders girt with flame” did 
not hinder us, however, from enjoying 
ourselves immensely. In Canada, 
where the track runs through forests 
denser, and in autumn ruddier than 
the Dougal creature’s carrotty poll, 
I have seen whole leagues of trees, or 
rather stumps, charred by great fires 
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all rising from one chance cascade, 
may be, of sparks. — 

There is one very sensible feature 
in the construction of the American 
locomotive. Her builders—the engine 
is always a she—have somehow 
arrived at the conclusion that the 
driver is a man, that the stoker like- 
wise belongs to the genus de- 
nounced by Ensign Northerton, and 
that both are as liable as Shylock the 
Jew to be broiled by the sun, drenched 
by the rain, and nipped by the eager 
blasts of winter. So, instead of being 
compelled to ply their laborious vo- 
cation without any shelter, as is the 
case in humane England, the driver 
and his mate have a very comfortable 
little pent-house to themselves. A 
provision as sensible has been made 
in the great ocean-steamers. The 
A. B. who officiates as driver, handles 
his spokes in a snug wheel-house ; 
and you can’t speak to the man at the 
wheel, for the reason that you are not 
allowed in the wheel-house. In all 
American trains also, a permanent 
communication between passengers 
and engine-driver exists, in the shape 
of a cord running along the whole 
length of the cars. It is curious to 
mark, however, that this convenience 
should obtain in a country where it 
is the least wanted. In England we 
are shut up in so many cellular vans, 
and cannot even communicate with 
the inspector on duty between station 
and station. We may be robbed, 
assaulted, murdered, or burnt to 
death, but no aid is at our call. In 
America, where the slightest tension 
of a string will apprise the driver 
that something is wrong, the pas- 
sengers circulate unimpeded through 
the train; promenade from car to 
car; lean over the platform outside 
for a whiff of fresh air—although to 
remain there is against the regulations 
—or lounge into the luggage van for 
a smoke. Moreover, the guard or 

~conductor” is perpetually perambu- 
lating the cars to make sure that the 


passengers are duly provided with 
tickets, and to collect their dollars if 
they are ticketless. ; 

The construction of the cars I need 
not describe in detail. Every one 
who has made a trip to Switzerland, 
and travelled from Basle to Lucerne, 
is familar with the long “ parallelo- 
pipeds,” with iron platforms at either 
end, a double bank of seats—all of 
these reversible—with an aisle be- 
tween. Those who have not “done” 
Switzerland must have visited the 
Paris Exhibition of 1867, when in 
the American annexe very splendid 
specimens, both of locomotives and 
cars, as made in the States were on 
view. 

The system adopted for registering, 
or, rather ‘ checking” luggage, is 
admirably simple and efficient, and I 
could never understand why it has not 
been brought into use on the Conti- 
nent of Europe and in England. 
You will see the “check” system in 
full operation in our illustration. 
A hackney-carriage brings your lug- 
gage to the depét. An Irish por- 
ter conveys it to the bar of the bag- 
gage-master’s office. He givesyoua 
brass ticket, with a number on it, and 
by means of a little leather strap and 
backle affixes a corresponding ticket 
to your trunk. You may have twenty 
articles, but the process is the same. 
There is no pasting, registering, or 
weighing. There is nothing to pay, 
even if you are going so long a jour- 
ney as from New York to Chicago. 
You are obliged, when you arrive at 
your destination, neither to scramble 
for your baggage, as in England, nor 
to wait in a salle d'attente for it till 
your heart sinks and your gall rises, 
as on the Continent, Before you reach 
your bourne all trouble about your 
impedimenta is taken off your mind. 
There is always an Adams’ Express 
agent, or the employé of some other 
carrying company, aboard the cars. A 
grave gentleman touches you on the 
arm, asks where you intend to stay, 
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and if you choose to have your bag- 
gage senton. There is no compul- 
sion. You give him your check, name 
your hotel ; he gives you a receipt. 
You pay him a very trifling fee per 
package ; and, on arrival at the depét, 


settee. That is a sleeping-car. When 
railway journeys often exceed, as 
they do in America, a thousand miles 
in length and three days in duration, 
it is obvious that the passengers 
must have some means of reposing, or 
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you may walk about with your hands 
in your pockets, stroll about town for 
as long as you like, and, when you 
choose to proceed to your hotel, you 
will find your trunks there, safe and 
sound. 

“ Tires la ficelle, ma femme.” We 
will change the scene, if you please. 
Oblige me by looking at the above 
illustration, representing a highly- 
decorated boudoir, with a coved and 
panelled ceiling and a tesselated floor, 
and with a gentleman reading a 
volume—the Broapway, of course— 
the while he lounges on a luxurious 


that they must go raving mad, Com- 
fortable sleep is not easy of attainment 
in a sitting position; so sleeping-cars 
—a series of bedrooms on wheels— 
are tacked on to most trains making 
long runs. These are contrived, like 
Goldsmith's immortal ‘turn-up,” in 
the Deserted Village, ‘‘a double debt 
to pay.” Itis only at night that they 
become bedrooms; by day they are 
elegant drawing-rooms. For anight 
journey, say of twelve hours, a dollar 
above the ordinary fare will secure a 
berth in a sleeping-car—a berth pre- 
cisely resembling a steamboat one— 
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but for married couples, or ladies in 
pairs or groups, there are roomier 
state-rooms, An attendant is “on 
board” the sleeping-car, to clean 
boots in the morning; and in every 
American car all appliances for the 
toilette are to be found. They are 
excellent inventions ; but have a few 
drawbacks in the shape of heat and 
stuffiness at night, and babies at all 
times. The Sleeping-car Baby is a 
special one, like the Omnibus Baby 
and the Theatrical Baby with us. 
Bless his little heart, what an awful 
nuisance he is! 

On many American lines of railway, 
refreshment cars are attached to the 


may have had to say condemnatory 
of America or of the Americans, was 
said and written and printed while I 
was residing in America. You see 
that as I was on the spot, it was easier 
for their writers to give me the lie. I 
did not wait till I had got safe home 
to abuse a people who had treated me 
very kindly, and in whose country I 
had spent some of the happiest days 
of my life. And when I republished 
my first essays, I struck out a great 
many passages which had been penned 
when my knowledge of the country 
was imperfect, or which had been due 
to the acrimony of political partisan- 
ship. 1863-4 in the States were not 


til 


trains. Broiled towls, stewed oysters, 
beefsteaks, and cranberry and pumpkin 
pies are thestaple delicacies. Some 
are temperance cars; in others you 
may obtain Albany and Philadelphia 
ales, cider, and even champagne. In 
all trains—even when no travelling 
buffet is provided—there is a filter, 
and you may drink as much iced water 
as you please, for nothing. 

I hope I have not drawn too rose- 
coloured a picture of transatlantic 
railways. There isa great deal to be 
said against them, on the score of 
heat, dust, noise, disagreeable smells, 
imperfect ‘‘ permanent way,” unpunc- 
tuality, difficulty in “making connec- 
tions,” and the like, But whatever 7 


precisely years of lotos-eating. Folks 
took sides, and fought for them pretty 
fiercely. I do not pretend to be any- 
thing more now than a baffled and 
defeated Copperhead ; but it is asto- 
nishing to mark how many of the 
heads of my friends, which were far 
more copper-coloured than mine four 
years ago, before Secession died the 
death, turned black, republican, and 
woolly. And those who turn, may 
turn again. 

Pending which we will change the 
subject. TZirez la ficelle, ma femme ! 
Ladies and gentlemen, our next scene 
represents an American street-car. 
It is not necessary that I should dis- 
course very lengthily on street-tram- 
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ways or the omnibuses which run 
upon them. Tramways are “up” 
again in the market, and a Bill to le- 
galize them in London is in Parliamen- 
tary progress. Time was when they 
were to be seen in full action on the 
Bayswater and the Westminster roads. 
George Francis Train tried to accli- 
matize them here; but -was indicted 
for and convicted of a nuisance for 
his pains. I have seen them in 
use in Paris, in Italy, in Spain, in 
Germany, in Holland, and in Mexico ; 
but we manage things differently in 


England. In New York city there 
are tramways in every main artery 
except Broadway and Fifth Avenue ; 
but I am speaking of four years ago. 
They are most convenient vehicles ; 
but in New York are too much 
crowded. When you cannot get a 
seat, you stand on your neighbour's 
toes, or hang on by a strap from the 
roof. When the straps are all occu- 
pied, you throng the platforms at 
either end, and on a wet day the re- 
sult is a “jam” of a very unpleasant 
description, 


PAST! 


Down the laburnum’d path, with clear, just eye, 
Fixed on the velvet greensward, daisied o’er 
With the white diadem of Fairy-Queen, 


Musing she strayed. 


Down the broad gravelled path, 
Across whose yellow belt the lilac flung 
Her fragrant petals, and the sweet, white bells 
Of the syringa, eddying in the breeze, 
Fell the fair snow-flakes of a summer morn ! 


She wore a sweet smile on her saddened face,— 
A smile, as when the ripples of the sea 
Flow o’er the silver moon-track, murmuring 
Their wordless hymn of unforgotten joys 

Long since departed ! but whose memory clings 
To the fond soul, as will the rose-scent stay 
Around the vase, although the rose be dead. 


Young was she not: For winters full two-score 
Had set upon her pensive brow their stamp ; 
Winters tempestuous, whose stormy track 

Was marked in furrows on the noble brow 


Of one of Nature’s queens ! 


Yet whose rough winds 


Had passed, as pass all hurricanes of earth, ~ 
Leaving a summer-calm, sublimely still. 


Past? Aye Jong past! The scar may deeply show, 
Although the wound itself long since be healed. 
We cannot mould our lives, yet we can face 
vii Bravely the sorrows of a slighted Hope, 
And with the buckler of a brighter Faith 
Fight onward, and fight onward to the end! 


ASTLEY H, BALpwIn, 
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MARTHAS AND MARYS. 


By A WOMAN, 


—— 


63 has always seemed to me that 

Martha has_ been somewhat 
put upon by posterity, and that the 
poor soul has been unjustly judged, 
all things considered. Being one of 
those who are personally useful only, 
not zsthetically beautiful in any way, 
and perhaps a little aggressive—cer- 
tainly unpleasant—in the exercise of 
her virtues, there is nothing in her to 
excite our admiration or to fire our 
fancy ; and much to make us instinct- 
ively regard her as something meaner 
in soul than the mere surface-lines of 


the story express. Doubtless though, : 


she was sorely tried in her home-life. 
The heavy end of the stick fell on 
her without much aid from the hands 
or hearts about her; for though 
doing all the work she got none of 
the praise ; while her sister, who took 
things easy and let the house-wheel 
go round as it liked, was commended 
then, and her name has been held in 
honour ever since. 

Of course the story can be taken 
in more ways than one. It can be 
taken to emblemize the two great 
divisions of humanity—the material 
and the spiritual—the earth-grubbers 
and the heaven-seekers—those who 
lie contentedly among the ashes and 
spend their time in scrubbing pots 
and pans, thinking the requirements 
of their immortal souls quite suffi- 
ciently attended to if they can 
brighten up old iron, and show a clean 
array of cracked delf, and those with 
“‘dove’s feathers,” who live in noble 
thought, in earnest endeavour, in self- 


culture, and the sacrifice of the fleet- 
ing pleasures of sense for the eternal 
progress of the spirit. Or it can be 
taken to mean common sense and 
moony enthusiasm, practical work 
and ideal reverie. In fact, it is doing 
and aspiring; and according to the 
run of our own natures will we put 
the one first and the other last—ac- 
cording to our own ideas of the 
duties of life and the fittest sphere 
for woman, assign love to Mary for 
her worship or admiration to Martha 
for her work. 

All the practical and energetic, 
those whose character, as Sweden- 
borg says, is “ founded on ultimates,” 
will have sympathy with Martha for 
the industry, the practicality of her 
life. Though indeed one cannot 
help seeing that if she was earnest 
in her own way she had bui little 
regard for the feelings of others ; and 
that, a time for all things being one 
of the fundamental rules of Order, 
unquestionably when the Master sat 


-there to teach was not the fitting 


moment for troubling about much 
serving, and for diligent scrubbing of 
pots and pans. .How important so- 
ever are home duties there are occa- 
sions when they ought to give way to 
higher things, and be left undone al- 
together rather than these others be 
neglected. But the Marthas of life 
are wofully apt to make the material 
well-being of the house the one thing 
needful at all times, and to put a 
value on clean linen and a well-swept 
hearth quite beyond that which they 
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assign to charity, to thought, to spi- 
ritual endeavour. And also they are 
miserably prone to be only servants 
where they are servers at all; only 
machines where they are in any sense 
handiworkers, 

Now there is not the slightest ne- 
cessity for the best housekeeper in 
the world to make herself a mere 
drudge, a slave to old iron and cracked 
delf and the lowest materiality of 
the house. Serving does not exclude 
aspiration ; work does not deny edu- 
cation. On the contrary, as in the 
famous formula, ‘‘ Show me thy 
faith by thy works,” so to the whole 
human family in all its labours may 
be said, “Show the reality of your 
aspiration by the nobler perfecting 
of yout work ;” and to women espe- 
cially, ‘Set forth the fruits of your 
self-culture by your sweeter grace 
of deed, your greater power of serv- 
ing.” 
contentedly among the ashes, nor use 
the precious time when the Master 
comes to teach, in troubling about 
much serving. But neither need our 
Marys let the whole circle of practi- 
cal duties go by the board, that they 
may give themselves up to the luxury 
of hearing only, and to the indolent 
enjoyment of thought. Human na- 
ture ought to be rich enough to 
include diversities; and the soul 
should be large enough for contrasts 
to blend into harmony. The greatest 
mistake we have ever made is in 
formularizing the wretched classifica- 
tion we call “character,” and as- 
suming that men and women must 
be all of one thing or all of another: 
that is, that they must be poor and 
stinted and narrow circum- 
scribed in exact ratio with their 
integrity. 

This idea is unfortunately too 
much founded on truth; and the 
larger half of the truth belongs to 
women who are rarely able to be two 
things at once; as, strong-minded 
and tender-tempered, earnest in 


Our Marthas need not lie 


aspiring and capable in doing; 
loving liberty yet able to submit 
when submission is the higher 
virtue ; intellectual and yet homely ; 
ideal and yet practical. For the 
most part they run out into extremes 
on a single line, and lose in catholi- 
city and richness what they gain in 
intensity and force. Certainly a few 
every now and then come to the 
surface who are both strong and ten- 
der, capable and intellectual; but as 
yet they are only a few, and we have 
to wait the better time before we 
realize the better race. Meanwhile 
we cannot be too thankful for the 
beautiful specimens of catholic wo- 
manhood which at times turn up; 
many-sided women with a diversity 
of gifts and great in more direc- 
tions than one, who, though they are 
strong do not give up the tenderest, 
softest, womanly graces ; women who 
do good artistic work, say, yet do not 
disdain to rock the baby’s cradle when 
the nursery sleeping hour comes; wo- 
men who best prove their capacity 
for manipulating large things by the 
thoroughness with which they per- 
form small ones; women who do 
first their own duties before they 
clutch at the offices of men, and who 
reverence the laws of nature under 
which they are created, instead of 
frantically disowning and despising 
them. Such women are rare it must 
be owned; too rare; but the fact that 
they exist at all, and are not impos- 
sible chimeras, gives us cause for 
vital faith and a sufficiently large 
hope in the future. 

Women have assigned to them by 
nature, more distinctly than they al- 
ways care to own, the supreme spiri- 
tual function of elevating and purify- 
ing the world. A man must have 
gone very far indeed on the down- 
ward way, who would knowingly lower 
the moral tone of his wife or daughter. 
Men do it undoubtedly and continu- 
ally, but not out of malicious design. 
They do it because blinded by pas- 
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sion, because having no true per- 
ception of right and wrong, be- 
cause perhaps ignorant of the effect 
their words or their example will 
have. But unless they are thoroughly 
bad they respect the comparative 
purity of their women, and love them 
in proportion to their belief in that 
purity. They must be demoralized 
beyond all measure if they would 
willingly bring a mother or a wife 
into their own vicious atmosphere ; 
and the pollution of a daughter's 
mind counts with even ruffians— 
taking the ruffian’s measure of what 
constitutes pollution—as a sin not 
far removed from that of murder. 
To keep men true and pure, and to 
maintain a lofty moral standard in 
society, is then the part which has 
been allotted to women in the great 
drama of human life—the share, 
and not an insignificant one, given 
to them in the divine plan of pro- 
gress. 

And yet we women do not fulfil 
this high function of ours as it was 
meant we should fulfil it—not with 
the thoroughness, the spiritual vita- 
lity, with which all human action 
ought to be interpenetrated. We 
only discountenance in others what 
we do not like for ourselves, but we 
do not sacrifice in ourselves the evil 
we like, or that gives us pleasure. 
We do not, as a rule, encourage what 
is usually called vice ; and men take 
care to hide from us the abominations 
of sense into which they are led, be- 
cause they know the disgust and 
revulsion we should feel. But the 


real reason of this greater strictness * 


with us is simply because our pas- 
sions are weaker than theirs, and we 
are less dominated by our senses ; so 
that the temptations which are so 
overwhelming to them are no tempta- 
tions to us, and we can very easily, 
therefore, frown down what does not 
allure us. But in things wherein we 
are tempted—as men are by passion 
and sense—we are as powerless to 


resist as they, and we have no more 
regard than they to abstract beauty 
or moral purity. We commit all 
manner of small and mean offences, 
and violate the higher law for the 
sake of the miserable moment, just 
as men do in their grosser sins. We 
are seldom greater than our world, 
whatever that world may be ; and it 
is as rare to find a woman capable of 
an unconventional virtue—and, re- 
member, there are virtues which are 
utterly unconventional, and which 
Society and Mrs. Grundy would rank 
as offences—as it is to find one bold 
enough to think for herself against 
the received canons of the Churches. 

Pleasures and luxury are the down- 
pullers of the feminine soul; and if 
men are ambitious so are we, but 
generally in a smaller and more 
personal way than they. We do not 
want money for power, as men Co}; 
nor for the great city boast of how 
many thousands we are worth. We 
want it for personals and for show— 
for the finer house in the better 
neighbourhood, the richer dresses, 
the grander dinners, the carriage and 
pair where the rule of our special 
sphere is only a hired turn-out for 
Sunday show, or a bandbox brougham 
with a three-legged screw between 
the shafts. And very seldom are we 
capable of sacrificing all this for the 
sake of an ideal which has no influ- 
ential supporters, and no _ present 
praise or sympathy. 

Poverty is a bitter weed to most 
women, and there are few indeed, 
who can accept it with dignity. 
Some take it with patience truly ; but 
the most, even when_ patient, supple- 
ment a fretful kind of self-assertion, 
however meek, and are fond of 
speaking of the time when they were 
beyond their present low estate ; and, 
ah ! you should have seen them then 
—you should have seen their jewels, 
their house in the grand square, their 
visiting-list, their servants. Poor 
creatures that we are. If only we 
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could attain to that interior dignity 
which bears the soul over the acci- 
dents of circumstances, and leaves us 
always ourselves, whatever our estate! 
But women have little or none of 
this interior dignity ; and, as I said 
before, poverty is‘a bitter weed to 
most of us. Is not Madame Palissy 
the type of all our tribe? There is 
no denying that her lot was a hard 
one and her burden heavy while it 
lasted ; and we can all realize the 
anguish of a woman whose husband 
is pursuing the Absolute, while her 
children go short for bread and 
scanty for clothing. The discovery 
of the right glaze for pottery, of the 
best manner of reproducing newts 
and lizards in clay, of the exact heat 
at which a furnace should be raised 
for the accurate baking of plates and 
dishes, do not seem to us matters of 
so much importance as the children’s 
schooling, their sufficient clothing, 
and food whereby they may be nour- 
ished. And yet, what would the 
world be without the men who sa- 
crifice themselves and their families 
for this search after the Absolute? 
Where would humanity be at this 
day if the best thing, the ideal truth, 
were set aside for bread and cotton ? 
if even the discovery of the right 
glaze for pottery was not ranked 
above fine meats and sumptuous clo- 
thing? It would be slaying the future 
for the present, and the result would 
be an eternal death with no life be- 
yond : whereas making the present 
the sacrifice of the future, the seed- 
bed, the tap-root, is to ensure per- 
petual life and unending advance- 
ment. 

Women cannot accept poverty for 
the ideal, still less can they endure 
that slow martyrdom which the world 
knows so well how to inflict, for the 
sake of future and general good, for 
the spread of an idea, the promulga- 
tion of a despised truth, the support 
of an unpopular theory. They can 
choose martyrdom rather than recan- 


tation of a religious faith; but that 
is another matter altogether, and does 
not come into this part of my subject. 
We women can give of our superfluity 
to a cause, and we can follow in a 
crowd of so-called sacrificers; by 
which it comes about that we make 
no sacrifice at all, and are merely of 
the right herd instead of the left ; 
but we cannot stand apart clinging 
to our own solitary banner, amid the 
jeers of the drifting multitude. To 
mount the moral pillory and let our- 
selves be pelted at, because we have 
adhered to our own truth—which is 
to the world a lie—is a grace beyond 
all but the abnormally strong and 
stedfast among us to accomplish of 
our own free will. Yet this recogni- 
tion of all great truths has been won 
by the advanced guard voluntarily 
mounting the moral pillory ; and the 
stones and mud flung at those. “‘sin- 
less Cains,” have been the garden- 
plots whence have bloomed roses as 
sweet as Dorothea’s, and as heavenly 
in their power. 

We in England have not much 
opportunity for this kind of choice 
at the present moment. The num- 
ber of the thinkers and philosophers 


“who advocate what the world calls 


unpardonable heresies, and who have 
given up social status and material 
gain therefor, may be counted on 
one’s fingers ; and I know of only one 
woman who has joined the ranks. It 
is a fortunate thing nationally, I 
know, that we have so little cause for 
self-devotion. We have gained so 
much that we have reached one of 
the stations with ‘Rest and be 
thankful” engraved on the seat; 
and so far we have cause for rejoicing. 
But we are not at the top of the 
hill yet ; and thete are still sundry 
unpopular theories, and tremendous 
heresies, and unpalatable truths, 
which will ruin those who first advo- 
cate them publicly. It must come: 
and in the great struggle before us, 
God send us women with hearts and 
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brains strong enough to help our 
men by our sympathy, and even to 
do a day’s good work on our own 
account! We must now forget how 
all that we have already gained has 
been won ;—how the martyrs of pro- 
gress and liberty had wives and chil- 
dren like ourselves, whose personal 
well-being was sacrificed for the 
general gain of the community and 
the larger advance of the future ; and 
who in their day were either helped 
or hindered by the sympathy or the 
dissatisfaction at home. And when 
the time comes for the open discus- 
sion of many difficult social questions 
secretly agitating men’s minds, we 
women must be prepared to give up 
all we hold so dear—wealth, status, 
social consideration and the esteem 
of our fellows—while the rags still 
left fluttering round the various 
scarecrows of tyranny are torn into 
fragments, so small that they can 
never be made into the winding-sheet 
of freedom again. We have not 
conquered the whole evil of the world 
yet; and we must remember that 
reformation is heresy in the beginning, 
and resistance to tyranny is rebellion 
—till successful. 


What we have to learn is, that’ 


the money value of a question is 
not its best test anyhow; that our 
men are not necessarily wild or 
visionary when they consecrate their 
energies to matters which do not 
yield a rich percentage, cash down ; 
that the good of humanity at large 
ought to count beyond the personal 
advancement of our own private 
families. We have much to answer 
for in the great national thirst for 
gain that is consuming us like a 
fever; we urge the men on to get 
money in ever-increasing amount, 
by our own ever-increasing expendi- 
ture. From the highest to the lowest, 
from thepeeress to the kitchen-wench, 
we are all frantic for pleasure, for 
luxury, for dress. If a woman has 
ten thousand a-year, she must rival 


her who has twenty ; if she has five 
hundred she must do the same as she 
who has a thousand. Mary the 
maid with her modest ten pounds a- 
year, dresses like Mrs. Abigail with 
her thirty. Though how it is done 
remains a mystery to all but Mary the 
maid herself. And all this is of an 
infinite evil influence with men. For 
we have influence, if no direct power. 
There never yet was a great man 
whose greatness was not in some 
degree owing to a woman; as there 
was never a man who went to per- 
dition, whose ruin was not helped 
by a woman. If then we are 
Marthas, only solicitous about our 
worldly pelf, we make them sordid 
and money-loving that they may 
gratify us; but if we are Marys, 
careful rather for wisdom than for 
gain, we give them a noble stan- 
dard against which to measure them- 
selves; and the world goes all the 
cleaner for the example. 

And yet there are limits, even to 
Mary’s sympathetic worship. Poor 
Blake, for one example, would have 
been all the better for a tender-heart- 
ed, stout-brained woman who had 
not had visions with himself—for a 
Martha who would have woven 
decent garments within doors, while 
he walked the garden in Eden sim- 
plicity. And much as aspiration does 
for the soul, a wife with her head in 
the clouds is of no good. The bills 
unchecked, the house left to keep 
itself, the children neglected, that the 
Mary-mother may compose themes at 
her piano, or poems at her desk, that 
she may cover squares of canvas with 
mimic flowers, and trees, or even, 
Jellaby-like, undertake great schemes 
of far-off philanthropy, is a wife of no 
value, save the value of showing 
which way not to go. She is Mary 
choosing the wrong hour for wor- 
ship ; for even the soul has its hours 
like the body. Martha grubbing in 
the back-kitchen is doing her life- 
work more fittingly than any such 


i 
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thought and emotion. 
“all things, there must be order and 
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enthusiast, neglecting the prosaic 
duties lying nearest to her for those 
more brilliantly imagined ones of mere 
In this, as in 


harmony of seasons; and above all, 
that grand compensating power of 
common sense, that best of all know- 
ledge—when to do and when to re- 
frain, and how far to go. Also, the 
knowledge of her dedication. A great 
woman consecrated by God and na- 
tureto a noble work is not to waste her 
time in checking the household bills, 
orinmending her husband's stockings. 
To the exceptional creations must be 
exceptional laws ; and an Elizabeth 
Tudor set to teach a day-school, or a 
Lucy Hutchinson at the head of a 
millinery establishment, would have 
been just so much human power 
wasted, just so much moral force 
misapplied. 

Women are saving or producing. 
If they are ordinary women, their 
work is good merely for saving ; if 
they have the flicker of the divine 
fire they can produce; but even if 
they are of the latter, they ought to 
be also of the former kind. A man 
without practical faculty is a poor 
daft body that one looks at with 
mingled wonder and impatience ; but 
a feckless woman is a being wanting 
one of her final causes of existence 
altogether. No ordinary woman is 
worth much who cannot use her 
hands and her eyes; and the large 
proportion of people have only a very 
imperfect use of both these organs. 
With a great deal of folly and rub- 
bish intermingled, the Kindergarten 


’ system of education is so far valu- 


able in that it teaches quickness 
and accuracy of vision, and dexter- 
ity of handling. We are too apt 
to think that things usual come 
by the grace of nature, when they 
come only as the result of training. 
Eyes and hands, and indeed all 
our senses and faculties which seem 
to be instinctive, have to be edu- 
VOL. Il. 


cated into efficiency. We have them 
in the beginning. only potentially ; 
in a very small extent indeed abso- 
lutely; and they never come to their 
full use unless carefully trained. Not 
one person in a thousand sees, in the 
fullest sense of the word. Look at a 
servant “laying a table,” scan a wo- 
man’s embroidery, measure the pic- 
tures on the wall, or put your finger 
on slabs or ledges of even a well-kept 
house, and then see how many serv- 
ants are there who place the things 
on the table square, how much em- 
broidery is there that is even, where 
the pictures hang absolutely square, 
and how many times have both mis- 
tress and maid glanced at that same 
slab or ledge on turning into the 
room, and not seen the dust lying 
on it? 

Now all Marthas should be clear- 
sighted and deft-fingered. A handy 
woman is a priceless blessing in a 
house, and one who has both eycs 
and hands keeps her home up to a 
standard of order that is worth more 
than loose-running artistic beauty. 
A Martha who is not handy and not 
intrinsically orderly—a mere grubbing 
bit of untidy clumsiness—is an awful 
mistake, and offendsin all directions— 
in poverty of soul and in grossness of 
sense—in want of ideal homeliness 
and of practical beauty, at one and 
the same time. Thoroughly useful 
women with well-educated organs 
are priestesses in their own way 
and according to their own degree ; 
and earnest-minded aspiring women : 
Marys, sitting with folded hands but 
with open souls, are priestesses too, 
of a higher order if of a less evident 
service. But to be neither—to be a 
mass of unproductive clay, too poor 
for wheat, too heavy for flowers, is to 
be a failure. And failures are faults. 
With the immense amount of work 
of various sorts waiting in the,world 
for hands to do, there are useful 
tasks for every one who chooses to 
seek the fitting kind. If clumsy 
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hands will fumble wildly at making 
watch-springs, or delicate fingers 
grasp the pavior’s rammer, there must 
of course be bad work—cables for 
hair-springs, and pebbles tapped 
faintly instead of square blocks 
rammed solidly home. If Martha 
neglects her brooms and brushes and 
takes up with the esthetics, and if 
Mary insists on cooking the family 
dinner, there will be confusion in the 
household, and all the work ill-done. 

te yet how often we see this !— 
how often we see good honest house- 
wives among women digfain the sim- 
ple homeliness into which they were 
botn, to aim at al$orts fine fashion- 
able graces or more subtle intellec- 
rudl airs! Again, sometimes but 
more rarely, we see slender, unhandy 
Marys playing at doing homely work 
—-pretending to nurse a baby which 
they do not know how to hold ; mak- 
ing-believe to be ministering angels at 
asick-bedside, and not knowing calo- 
mel from rhubarb; but just getting 
everything into a tangle and a coil, till 
Martha swoops down upon them, and 
brushes them and the summer flies 
away together. But where there is 
harmony between the labour and the 
labourers, then and then only is 
completeness. While Martha rules 
the kitchen, the household is well 
managed ; when Mary reigns in the 
parlour, the family life is one of grace 
and sweetness. 

But I must go back upon what I 
have said before. The perfect woman 
is the one who is both Martha and 
Mary. And of these we find a few, 
the gems which star society, the 
flowers which perfume the whole gar- 
den. Iknow some, young and beau- 
tiful, and with that true woman’s 
desire to please—good wives, good 
mothers, careful housekeepers, and. 
yet the most charming of all the ball- 


room guests, the most delightful of 


all evening companions. And this is 


what women should be. We have 
divided and apportioned too much in 
one direction, if too little in another; 
for, after all, perfection in making 
pins’ heads may be something worth 
seeking after rather than that pins’ 
heads should be made badly ; but it 
would be better for the worker if he 
could make the whole pin perfectly, 
and so enrich his mind with a know- 
ledge of ‘points as well as heads. It 
would be better if pretty Marys, sitting 
meekly, would: also be able to do 
briskly ; and if Martha— homely, 
red-handed, useful Martha should be 
able to turn her back on the cinder- 
sifter and look out on the stars with 
a consciousness of a life beyond the 
kitchen-floor. In the palmy days of 
old Greece, her great men were mas- 
ters of many forces. The bravest 
general was the astutest statesman, 
the finest poet, the noblest orator. In 
Italy, too, when art meant more than 
it means now, the foremost artist was 
the foremost man of the state. And 
this is what I want to see in women 
—this richness of nature, this diver- 
sity of power; so that supremacy 
in one direction shall necessarily in- 
clude mistresshood in another. I 
have never been able to understand 
why intellect should not be applied to 
small things as well as to large ones; 
nor why a thoroughly clever and 
capable woman should not make a 
better house-mistress than her igno- 
rant and stupid sister. Perhaps it 
will be proved that the best educated 
intelligence does give the best practi- 
cal results, when the present utterly 
nonsensical craze against ‘active 
housekeeping has passed away, and 
when a woman’s honour lies just in 
proportion to the thoroughness and 
zeal with which she performs her 
woman’s natural duties, both of 
doing and aspiring, of serving and 
of purifying. © 
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Cyt scene opens in the Hall of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, 
England. The members of this 
venerable institution are at dinner. 
To an English reader it may be 
almost an insult to extend the de- 
scription, for there can hardly be one 
who has not either been a member of 
some college, or dined in a college 
hall as a guest, or if of the gentler 
sex, strolled through one as a visitor. 
Englishmen will, therefore, please 
skip the next two or three lines, 
which are intended solely for the 
benefit of my countrymen. 

The Colleges of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are free from the abomination 
of boarding-houses. A_ student, 
whether he lives in or out of the 
college buildings, takes his breakfast 
and tea—and luncheon if he wish— 
in his own or his friend’s rooms. 
The eatables and drinkables come 
from various sources, within or with- 
out the walls, but the scene is the 
same. Dinner, however—the great 
afternoon meal—is held in the col- 
lege dining-hall ; but to dine there 
is never called dining in Commons. 
These college halls are always build- 
ings of a stately and medizval cha- 
racter, with a stone floor, solid oak 
wainscot, tables, and benches, lofty 
and ornamented windows, and usually 
a profusion of interesting portraits. 
The pupils invariably occupy the 
body of the hall, at tables placed 
longitudinally; the authorities a 
raised platform at the end, with the 
tables placed transversely. ' Every 
college, of course, has its own details 
of service and food. The hall of 


Trinity College, Cambridge, would 
generally be allowed the first rank 
among these rooms, even by the most 
enthusiastic son of another univer- 
sity or college; but spacious and 
stately as it is, it is still much too 
small for the over-crowded College, 
which now numbers over six hundred 
undergraduates. It requires, there- 
fore, no little manoeuvring to feed 
well, and many give up the task as 
too hard, and, after presenting them- 
selves to satisfy the rules, make their 
real meal elsewhere. 

At the time of our story, however, 
Consule Planco, a few of us had con- 
trived to get a pretty good, though 
plain, dinner by a little concert. Half 
a dozen would regularly gather close 
to the huge swinging doors that se- 
parate the hall from the passages, 
and bolt in the instant of ringing the 
bell, to seats at the head of a certain 
table, for no one in an English 
college has his assigned seat in hall 
or chapel, and hardly at lecture. You 
are free to choose almost anywhere, 
and anew every day if you will. 
Deacon, a stalwart boating man, in- 
variably took the end where a goodly 
joint of beef or mutton was always 
placed, and carved for our self-con- 
stituted mess of six or eight, till the 
joint and the acquaintances were 
alike exhausted. He carved well 
and swiftly, nor ever asked to have 
Sir Walter Scott’s rule fully carried 
out, and his neighbours to carve for 
him. Thus, while all around us 
were quarrelling and dissatisfied stu- 
‘dents, fighting with hacked joints, 
inattentive waiters, male and female, 
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cold gravy, and such abominations, our 
dinner was always hot, neat,and ready. 

Any such arrangement is useful. 
But a mess, voluntary or compulsory, 
derives half itsenjoyment from pleasant 
talk. Now our talk was always good- 
natured and friendly, but not always 
sympathetic. Nearly all the half- 
dozen who formed the original nu- 
cleus, were devoted oarsmen, and 
talked ‘‘boating-shop” all through 
dinner. Two or three of us, on the 
contrary, never took an oar in hand, 
and liked to talk of something else. 
Englishmen, particularly English un- 
dergraduates, are terrible ones to talk 
shop, z.¢., make their favourite occu- 
pation or amusement the topic of 
conversation in mixed circles, without 
intermission or end. When I was at 
Cambridge, there were four of these 
endless themes, which you stood a 
good chance of hearing any after- 
noon or evening among the quieter 
men. Ist, the boats; 2nd, cricket ; 
3rd, Alpine climbing ; 4th, the com- 
petitors for College honours, and their 
chances of success. In other circles 
the talk was all horses ; and an en- 
tirely new kind of shop, that con- 
nected with the rifle volunteer move- 
ment, at one time threatened to 
swamp all others. But verily, I as- 
sert that of all the tedious and dreary 
strains to one not personally inte- 
rested, the talk of the Alpine climbers 
is the worst. From the time in Sep- 
tember when they get through with 
Switzerland, to the time inJune, when 
they are planning to go again, 
nothing is heard but ‘‘ peaks, passes, 
and glaciers.” If they gave us any 
information, or descriptions, or mus- 
ings, or jokes! If they descanted 
on the prospects, the climate, the 
manners! But it is simply a statis- 
tical recapitulation of how they got 
up and how they came down so many 
cols and homs,; and the log-book of 
an Australian packet, or the meteor- 
ological column in the Zzmes is more 
amusing. 


Now, as I said, at our table we 
were not equally divided. Deacon, 
his schoolmate Canonbury, and 
Milton, were devoted members of 
the Second Trinity Boat Club; but 
Laister, Rodney, and Falkland of the 
first ditto ; whereas, Anstey—related 
to celebrated geologist? no, that 
name is Ansted —knew nothing of 
the boats, theoretically or practically ; 
and I very little of either. The two 
Eton men, Weston and Milnes, hated 
boating-shop, except, indeed, when 
the others hinted that possibly an 
Etonian crew might be beaten by 
oarsmen not educated on King 
Henry's foundation; and then they 
were all up in arms. As for Consul, 
the Harrow man,—really and truly 
his name was as Roman as his nose; 
remember Sir Julius Czsar, Master 
of the Rolls,—he came but seldom to 
our table, for the oarsmen always 
scolded him for not ‘ coxing,” a po- 
sition for which his small size and 
weight destined him. 
preponderance, though occasional 
remonstrances brought back subjects 


of general interest, the talk of the ~ 


majority was pretty sure to drift back 
to the boating ; which, I should say, 
always comes off in the two hours 
just before Hall. As, for instance :— 

‘“‘T say, John,” began Canonbury 
to Laister, ‘how your green tub did 
muff it in the gut.” 

‘‘ That was all Frampton’s stroke; 
he screws so you can’t make Fresh- 
men keep time.” 

“Frampton’s stroke! Herrick’s 
steering, you mean,” comes in Dea- 
con, cutting away. ‘Gravy, Win- 
ton ?” to me. 

“No, thank you ; what’s the trou- 
ble with Herrick’s steering?” striv- 
ing to seem interested. 

“Why,” says Milton, “he never 
looks out for a boat behind, and just 
as the way’s well on her, he pulls the 
string taut at the last minute, and 
ever so many crabs follow.” 

“We're satisfied with him, any- 


With this . 
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way,” says Rodney; ‘and Bright 
wants him to steer our four next 
time, as Constable won't be here.” 

“Steer the four? We'll lend you 
Canonbury, as we shan't send a boat 
in.” 

“They say Third Trinity won't 
send one in either.” 

«“Who says that?” says Weston, 
who has been quietly discussing 
something wholly different with 
Milnes. 

“Why, it’s all the talk at the boat- 
houses; they can’t get any stroke 
but Kingsley, and he’s atug;” ie., 
a student on the foundation or Col- 
lege at Eton. 

But into an Etonian fight I would 
not enter, so Anstey and I began 
talking classics, till I suddenly heard 
Deacon say something about “ Suf- 
folk Scratch-Fours.” 

“ The Suffolk Scratch-Fours?” said 
I, looking up—“ pass the apple tart, 
please. What are those? all made 
up of men from Suffolk? I'd better 
go in.” 

“‘Tom, why you are 

“T’m an American, Johnny. 
Exactly, but for all that, Suffolk’s 


” 


my county, as David Copperfield 


said.” 

Our dinner now broke up, and I 
thought no more of the talk till the 
evening of the next day, when a 
knock at my door preluded: the en- 
trance of a Christ’s man, whom I 
knew slightly as coming from 
Suffolk. 

“I came to speak to you about 
the Suffolk Fours,” said he; ‘we 
hope you'll come in and help us.” 

“ But, Mr. Hills,” said I, “I can’t 
row at all ; First Trinity dropped me, 
all but my subscription, in the second 
term Freshman, and I’ve never pulled 
a stroke since.” 

“No, but we want another cox- 
swain ; what do you weigh ?” 

‘‘Nine stone five, I think; but I 
steer worse than I row.” 

“ Ah, but get a good stroke, he'll 


tell you what to do; we're awfully 
hard up for light men—I wish you'd 
come.” 

‘But, Mr. Hills,” I began, and it 
was just on my lips to tell him that 
Boston was in Suffolk, in America, 
but I supposed he must know it, so 
I kept up the joke. ‘I was born in 
Middlesex, though I live mostly in 
Suffolk.” 

“Ah, well,” said he, “that’s true 
of so many ; so many are born when 
their governors are in London; if a 
man only lives in Suffolk, it’s all we 
want. Now, you will come, won't 
you ?” 

“Well,” said I, ‘‘if I send you a 
line to-morrow, will itdo?” Per- 
fectly,” said he, and left at once. 

The affair was beginning to amuse 
me exceedingly. In the first place 
the devotion of an Englishman to his 
county struck me with renewed 
force every time I witnessed it. 
When Hills had spoken of the unfor- 
tunate men born in London, his voice 
really took a very melancholy tone. 
One would think it an honour to call 
yourself a native of the greatest city 
in the world ; but no, scores of men 
who live in London half the year, 
groan at the thought of being Lon- 
doners by birth, and exult that by 
residence, at least, they belong to 
Somersetshire or Yorkshire, Derby- 
shire or Lincolnshire, or, as in this 
case, Suffolk. There is nothing like 
this devotion in America. Even in 
the Southern States, where much 
business is transacted in connection 
with the county town, I have heard 
of a Virginian who did’nt even know 
in what county his house was. But 
then he had never heard of either 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, or 
Monroe ; so perhaps his was an ex- 
treme case. 

But what amused me still more 
was the man’s perfect faith in me as 
his fellow provincial. Here the in- 
formation had floated down to him 
from our table, by I don’t know how 
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many cross-cuts, that I was a Suffolk 
man ; and so, though he knew I was 
an American, had been introduced to 
me long before as such, he never 
doubted that my Suffolk was his 
Suffolk. Englishmen will permit me 
to say, that though they always pro- 
fess to be able to tell an American, 
and generally do when they are told 
he is one, yet they will, on the 
slightest hint, hail him as a member 
of any one of their numberless 
schools or other fraternities, with 
which his past history, as perhaps 
they know, makes it utterly impossible 
he should ever have been connected. 

I determined to have a good laugh 
over the matter with Lord Nicholas 
Grey, a Suffolk man, and one of the 
finest fellows I ever saw. Whenever 
I hear any nonsense talked against 
the English nobility, I think of him, 
the noblest of the noble, according 
to my translation of Old Trinity's 
motto, ‘‘Virtus vera nobilitas.” I 
found him with Durfort, another Suf- 
folk man, and the one by whom I had 
originally been introduced to Hills. 

“I’m uncommonly glad to see both 
of you,” said I, “for you can advise 
me on a matter which was at first a 
very good joke, but is likely to turn 
out serious. I hear you Suffolk men 
are to have scratch-fours.” 

Lord Nicholas broke into a shout. 
“And I hear you are to steer in 
them.” 

‘“‘Now, Grey,” said I, “am I, or 
am I not? I rely on you and Durfort 
here to tell me.” 

“Why, are you a Suffolk man?” 
said Durfort. 

“Yes,” said I, “in the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, U.S.A. I 
certainly live in the city of Boston, 
and county of Suffolk; but whether 
that makes me fit to enter with 
Ipswich and Lowestoft and Bury men, 
I can’t say.” 

Durfort soon took the joke, and 
was laughing, in his quiet way, equal 
to Grey. 


“‘Just fancy Hills, will you,” said 
Grey, “with those great round eyes, 
saying, ‘ You'll come, won’t you?’ to 
Winton, and consoling with him on 
his being born in Middlesex. It’san 
awful joke.” 

‘But further, fellows,” said I, “I 


am absolutely and totally ignorant of. 


scratch-fours, and, indeed, of boat- 
racing altogether. Suppose I do go 
in as a coxswain; who enters my 
name? Where? How? Dol pay 
anything? How do I get my crew, 
my boat, my everything? I’m as 
innocent as a babe unborn.” 

‘‘Oh, that’s simple enough,” said 


Durfort; “you tell Hills you'll go, 


and it'll be all right. 
something, of course.” 

“ Are you going in, Durfort ?” 

“No: I’m not Suffolk ; my father's 
member for a Suffolk borough, but 
we live in Essex.” 

“Then I have a right in these 
fours, and you haven't.” 

“ Quite so; Suffolk may cross the 
ocean, but it doesn’t run into Essex. 
Ha, ha, ha!” 

“Yes,” said I, ‘but remember 
we've an Essex, too, adjoining my 
Suffolk, only north of it.” 

“‘ North of it !” 

“Yes, our counties go this way,” 
illustrating with books on the table. 
“Suppose Suffolk here, like yours, 
Essex and Norfolk are just trans- 
posed; then if you go west from 
Suffolk, the counties run thus: 
Middlesex, Worcester, Hampshire, 
and finally, Berkshire.” 

This terrible perversion of English 
topography made my two friends 
groan and laugh alternately. 

‘Are you going in, Grey ?” 

“Yes, I must,” said my lord; 
‘they won't let me off.” 

“Well, if I go in, will you see 
me through; and veer off all impudent 
inquiries ?” 

“Certainly, I don’t think they'll 
contest my word.” 

So it was agreed between us; and 


You pay 
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feeling perfectly safe with a Lord 


Nicholas for a sponsor, I accepted 
Hills’ offer, and sent him seven shil- 
lings and sixpence as_ subscription. 
The next day but one I received a 
little slip of paper, whereon was the 
following announcement :— 


SUFFOLK SCRATCH-FOURS, 


Carter, Pet., Bow. 
Thomas, Trin. H., 2. 
Lord N. Grey, 3 Trin., 3. 
Hills, Xt.’s, Stroke. 

Winton, 1 Trin., Cox. 


‘*Coxswains are requested to have their 
crews in readiness at the boat houses at 
II A.M. to-morrow, Wednesday. They 
will draw for places at Logan’s at 10. 30.” 


Good luck indeed! Both my 
friends were in; and for rowing, 
why Hills was much better than the 
average, as shown by his being taken 
for stroke. Grey was an Eton man, 
and, consequently, no bad oar; and 
Thomas, of Trinity Hall, was in the 
University crew ! Not, indeed, one of 
their best ; but, in a scratch race, a 
poor ’Varsity man is a godsend ; of 
Carter alone I had never heard. 

“Who's Carter of Peterhouse, 
John ?” said I to Laister, after Hall. 

“Carter of Peterhouse? Tried for 
the Varsity last year; too light for 
anything but bow, and that, you know, 
we have; put half a stone more on 
him, and he'd make the best three 
on the river.” - 

‘‘ How does this crew look, then ?” 
said I, handing him the paper. He 
read it over, and when he saw 
the coxswain’s name, fairly shouted, 
“Why, you don’t mean 33 

‘(I mean you're the guilty one, 
John. I told you Suffolk was my 
county, and somehow it got round 
to Hills, and now he's getting the 
worst of it, with me for cox. What 
am I to do?” 

“Oh, nothing ; leave all that to him; 
he'll take charge of everything. 
Wish you luck ; it’s a great joke.” 

As we were talking, out came Grey, 


for being at the high table, they sat 
later. ‘You're to come to tea at my 
rooms,” said he, ‘‘to make the ac- 
quaintance of your crew.” 

“Thankyou, I hopenoonesuspects.” 

Oh, no; half-past eight, sharp, 
remember.” 

I was there at the appointed time, 
and was duly introduced. I thought 
I could see a little twinkle in Hills’ 
eyes, but he preserved his gravity of 
speech, and congratulated me on our 
good crew. The only suspicious one 
was Carter. 

“‘ What part of the country are you 
from,” said he. 

“ Near Bunker's Hill,” said I, put- 
ting in the slow plaintive Eastern 
Counties’ drawl, which the Puritans 
brought over to New England. (I 
did not know then, nor do I now, 
except from Thackeray’s “ Virginians,” 
that there was a Bunker's Hill in Old 
England ; but it worked all right.) 

‘‘Ah, I never went that way, but 
I should own you at once by your 
talking Suffolk. Do you think we 
stand a good chance?” And so the 
evening passed off very well. 

The next morning we all assembled 
at the boat houses, and drew for 
places. My boat drew sixth; with a 
pretty good one behind, and a very 
poor one in front. I had made Hills 
and Grey clearly know that I was 
absolutely ignorant of boats and boat- 
ing appliances ; but such things are 
common in scratch-races, and I 
found all well provided. In particular, 
we had the advantage over several 
of the crews in an excellent ship, 
which Grey had begged from the 
Third Trinity Club (#¢., Eton and 
Westminster men). Still, jit was 
with much fear and trembling that I 
issued orders to step in, and took the 
rudder strings. Laister, like a dear 
good fellow, as he always was, shoved 
us off, and ran along the bank to help 
direct my steering. 

The boats in the first race were to 
be headed down the river, so that 
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being sixth, we were the last but one 
to go down, and as the seventh would 
take its own time to follow, I felt 
pretty comfortable. It was terribly 
nervous work steering over the chains 
of the ferries, and round the corners ; 
and when I saw the inevitable string of 
mire-black, dirty, greasy coal barges 
looming in front, my heart sank. But 
in infinite mercy-they were stationary ; 
and still we went on, and my hands 
didn’t fee]. quite so much as if they 
had fever and ague, and we stopped 
wobbling from port to starboard and 
back again, and Grey ceased to grin, 
and Carter to grunt; and at last, as 
we swung round the corner where 
Old Charon stood amazed at such a 
rush dowu the river at eleven, Laister 
actually called out, ‘‘ Well steered.” 
And soon oars were hauled in to slip 
under the railway bridge, and there 
we were at the racing ground, and 
moored to the second post beyond 
the bridge. 

_ We were all glad to get out, and 
discuss prospects. ‘Is there any 
boat to be specially afraid of ?” said I, 

“Yes,” said Laister, second 
one there below; they've got a 
"Varsity oar, and one of the best cox- 
swains on the river, and a great brute 
of a Johnian that weighs thirteen 
stone ten. They'll surely make their 
bump this time, and then, if they get 
behind you; look out.” 

“Here they come,” said Hills; 
and sure enough, a crew was seen 
walking up, one wearing the well- 
known light blue cap, and another 
monster the red blarer of St. John’s. 
They exchanged salutations with some 
of our crew and the next, when sud- 
denly the ’Varsity man looked very 
hard at me, whispered to the Johnian, 
then at me again. Laister and Grey 
saw what was in the wind. 

“Oh, you duffers,” said the former 
to the ’Varsity man, ‘just wait till 
we get up Lancashire fours; then 
you'll see.” 

“Ah, then ;” said he, ‘but I say, 


Laister,” and he whispered some- 
thing, and looked again at me, 

course,” said Laister, Mid- 
dlesex born, I believe, but all right. 
Do you suppose Lord Nicholas would 
row with him if he weren't ?” 

« Ah, true, yes;” and the blue cap 
was taken off very respectfully to my 
lord, who he was afraid might have 
overheard him; ot from toadyism, 
from which English University men 
are very free, especially those who 
row. 

But now the seventh boat had 
come down, and. Hills, who seemed 
to be general-manager, was calling 
out ‘* Come, fellows, it’s time to begin. 
Fire away, Harvey ;” and the first gun 
going off warned us to our boats. 
The crews began to separate from the 
spectators ; these latter to assemble 
near their favourites, draw hats tight 
over their eyes, turn up trousers, and 
make other preparations for a run, 
My crew were all ready, and the 
second gun found us in our places, 
I had been in mortal dread of some 
such start as Miller's in ‘“ Tom 
Brown at Oxford,” but instead, we 
went off to Laister’s timing as regu- 
larly as his watch itself. 

seconds left—nine—eight— 
seven — six—five— four—three—two 
—one"—bang! ‘ Well started, well 
started.” But it was’nt well started 
at all. The gun flurried me, and I 
sent the boat’s head shooting off to 
starboard, and had to get it back to 
port, to the utter agony of Carter. 
Moreover, Thomas seemed deter- 
mined not to pick up the stroke, and 
we went on very slowly. Happily 
the crew behind us were equally un- 
accustomed to each other, so we 
kept our distance ; but the boat in 
front rowed most unexpectedly well. 
I found afterwards three of them be- 
longed to the same club; and we 
had almost given up hopes of a 
bump, when the scene changed very 
suddenly. When the boats are 
headed down the river, the course is 
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for some distance almost straight, 
and is called the long Yeach ; then 
comes rather an obtuse corner, ‘and 
then another shorter Yeach; ‘After 
which corners succeed ¢&ach ‘other 
more rapidly, and the ‘steering is 
difficult. The first and Second boats 
went past these perils, but the cox- 
swain of the third, who was quite as 
inexperienced as I, was not equally 
willing to mind what his stroke told 
him ; so after passing Ditton Corner, 
‘and nearing the Plough Inn, he 
‘pulled too quick, and shot over 
towards the larboard bank. He then 
recovered himself so awkwardly, that 
he went clean into Grassey Corner, 
and the fourth boat was down on 
him to bump; but the fifth was down 
nearly as quick on the fourth; the 
three boats fouled, and one upset, 
with all her crew ! 

As we came up, having at last got 
well into our swing, I involuntarily 
exclaimed— 

“ Apparent rari nantes in gurgite 
vasto !” 

Such a mess of unfortunates kick- 
ing round in the water I never saw. 
One Johnian had his trousers com- 
pletely torn off, and rowed for the 
rest of the day with a red blarer tied 
round his legs. ‘It’s a complete 
foul,” said I to Hills; “I think we 
can row past, and make a bump 
of it.” 

“Can you manage it?” said he, 
anxiously. 

“Yes,” said I, give it to 
‘em, fellows, we've got them.” 

How I ever took the boat past 
the triple foul I don’t know, but 
done it was; and very soon we rowed 
between the first and second, who 
were resting on their oars, after a 
bump. 

The befouled crews—literally so, 
for Cam mud is the vilest ever 
known—soon gathered themseives 
and their boats up, and rowed the 
rest of the course. Here bumps 
were discussed, and as I had said, a 


‘careful statement of facts showed 
that the fourth had touched the third, 
making it bump; that before they 
could be disentangled, the fifth had 
fouled them, upsetting thé fourth, and 
stuck; we had then rowed past, 
giving us a bump over the fifth. I 
had resolved I would not fail my 
crew in argument if I did in steer- 
ing ; but Laister had seen the whole 


thing, and he being an aquatic 
authority, the dispute was not 
long. 


The bumped boats now fell back, 
and our places were drawn for the 
second race, this time heading up the 
river, and beginning where had been 
the end. Again luck favoured us; we 
drew fourth, so that there was no- 
thing behind to bump us, and right 
in front was the boat with the sans 
culotte Johnian—very waterlogged 
that crew looked—which had made 
its bump purely by accident. We 
had easy work with them; we had 
now got quite into our stroke, and 
Carter, finding I had’nt utterly 
wrecked them, consented to do what 
he ought to have done at first, and 
pulled with all his might to bump 
them on a spurt. This we did at the 
first corner, most fortunately, for I 
never could have chased a_ boat. 
through the Gut. 

Our rivals also had it all their own: 
way. They were again second, and! 


in front of the boat which before was. 


seventh, and had rowed over the: 
whole course. They ran into them: 
at the Plough Inn. 

And now, with only two boats left, 
should we have the final time raaa-?? 
I saw my men were tired. In theffnsh 
race we had rowed the whole cause 
without a rest; and Grey in pantiew- 
lar found his long legs very weary. 
I hastily asked Laister’s advice. 

“IT see Grey’s tired, but so’s the 
big Johnian, and you've much the 
best ship ; and I’m afraid if it’s post- 
poned till to-morrow, there'll be trou- 
ble about the cox.” 
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“ Let’s have it then,” said Grey, “ if 
they will.” 

They were less unwilling than I 
expected ; their two bumpshad flushed 
them ; they thought we were tired, 
and their cox. felt sure he could gain 
a minute on the corners. So our 
posts were assigned, and for the third 
time we started on that endless course, 
this time placed three boats’ lengths 
behind them, and heading down the 
river. 

How shall I describe that last race? 
Hills, staunch as ever, seemed to have 
eyes in the back of his head, telling 
me of every corner just in time, and 
yet still keeping a good strong stroke ; 
my dear old Lord Nick, tired out, but 
always smiling encouragement, keep- 
ing time with Eton regularity, and 
Eton pluck, too; Thomas, the same 
old bull-dog, not a hair turned, and 
putting in his muscle with real Trinity 
Hall faith in his work ; and Carter, 
fully roused at last, all suspicions 
gone, more than making up for Grey, 
weak as he was. All this I could see 
as we passed Ditton and the Plough, 
Grassey and the Gut, and still they 
did not seem to gain. And I—how 
did I feel? Bully, thank you! At 
last the ropes seemed to know my 
hands. At Ditton Corner I kept 
pretty well in the middle; at the 
Plough I edged a bit the nearer ; at 
Grassey, very, very cautiously, I ven- 
tured to pull pretty close to the bank. 
All this time Grey's evident weakness 
had made me steer against stroke- 
side; but when I saw that he still 
held out, and that Carter more than 
did the work, I put my soul into it, 
and at the second Gut corner caught 
the string a good strong pill, that sent 
it spinning up into the first reach, 
close to the bank. ‘Oh, well steered,” 
rang out in Laister’s unmistakeable 
burr, and in another instant, it seemed, 
we ran up to our post as a pistol 
rang out its sharp crack. In twenty 
seconds more (so they told me) a 


second crack announced that our rivals 
had reached theirs, three lengths far- 
ther down.. My crew had won the 
Suffolk Scratch-Fours ! 

I sprang out, and caught hold of 
Laister and Canonbury, whom I now 
saw for the first time. 

“For mercy’s sake, John, take 
Grey’s oar; and you steer, Canon- 
bury, for we’re both done up. That 
is, Hills, if you're willing.” 

“Oh, yes, whatever you please. 
Thank you ; you've done nobly.” 

«Ah, try Canonbury’s steering, and 
then you'll see.” 

Grey and I walked home, laughing 
over our victory. 

“I suspect you managed about 
drawing that crew, Nick.” 

He said nothing, but winked. 

‘‘Dine with me, quietly,” said I, 
“TI can’t stand Hall. So we had 
Milnes and Anstey, a bottle of cham- 
pagne, and a good laugh. 

In the course of the next week we 
received an elegant silver cup, which 
bore this inscription :— 


SUFFOLK SCRATCH-FOURS. 
Nov. 18th, 1861. 
Seven boats started. 


Then the names of the crew, ending 
with W. Winton, cox.” Those who 
rowed had pewter mugs, with the 
like record. The cup ornamented 
my mantelpiece very prettily, and was 
excellent to drink out of, which all 
prize cups are not. 

I. don’t think, however, I ventured 
to talk a great deal about the Suf- 
folk Scratch-Fours. Only I remem- 
ber that after the war broke out, I 
made a speech at the Union for the 
North, and as the crowd were coming 
out, I overheard the big Johnian say 
to his neighbour, “ You'd think Win- 
ton was an American, to hear him 
talk ; but he’s not; he’s Suffolk, and 
steered in our fours.” 

Is this story true? Some of it 
undoubtedly. 
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MY IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. 


By THE REv. NEwMAN HAtt, LL.B. 


CHICAGO. 

illustrate the observation of my 

negro friend, that ‘ Chicago is 
the most remarkable manifestation of 
modern civilization now extant,” I 
will cull a few facts of its history 
from some articles which appeared in 
the Chicago Democratic Press. 

The Delaware Indians inhabiting 
the region called themselves Lenno- 
Lenape, or veal men. To express 
this idea to the French explorers 
they used the word “leno” or ‘‘leni.” 
The French version is Illinois. The 
first white men who visited the dis- 
trict were two Jesuit missionaries, in 
1662. Wolfe’s victories in 1759 
thwarted the purposes of France ; 
and subsequently, in the American 
revolutionary war, the north-western 
possessions of the British Empire 
fell.to the United States. In 1809 
an Act of Congress constituted II- 
linois a “territory.” The first Legis- 
lature had five members in its Upper 
House, and seven in its ‘‘ House of 
Assembly.” The author of “Western 
Annals” says :—‘ They did their 
work like men devoted to business. 
Not one attorney is found on their 
list of names. They deliberated like 
sensible men, passed such laws as 
they deemed the country needed, 
made no speeches, had no contention, 
and, after a brief session of some ten 
or twelve days, adjourned.” 

In 1804 there was a solitary fort 
built on the prairie, by the shore of 
Lake Michigan, for the protection of 
traders.. It had 50 men and 3 guns. 


When the war broke out, it was 
evacuated, the commander being or- 
dered to distribute the government 
property among the Indians. A coun- 
cil was called, and the Indians pro- 
mised to escort them safely, on con- 
dition of receiving the stores. But 
during the night the powder was 
thrown into a well, the guns de- 
stroyed, and the liquor poured away, 
through fear of these proving a dan- 
gerous gift to the savages... The next 
morning, when the Indians assembled 
for their presents, disappointment and 
revenge were visible in their faces. 
The party had not proceeded many 
miles when they were attacked by.a 
large party of Indians, who were in 
ambuscade. Fifty-two of the party 
were massacred, and the remainder 
kept in captivity till ransomed. 

In 1818 only two white families 
resided at Chicago.. In 1831 about 
a dozen families constituted, with the 
officers and small garrison, the entire 
population. In that year there was 
a great event, for the schooner Mar- 
engo arrived from Detroit, anchoring 
out in the lake. This was the com- 
mencement of Chicago commerce. 
There was no post office; but once 
in two weeks an Indian was sent to 
Niles, in Michigan, to bring all the 
letters and papers, the journey occu- 
pying six or seven days. The first 
religious meetings:-were held weekly 
in the fort by a few members. of the 
Methodist Church, generally the first 
pioneer of: American evangelization. 
In 1832 Chicago was threatened by 
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a large party of Indians, under 
‘Black Hawk,” who ravaged the 
neighbouring settlements, and mur- 
dered many of the whites. The fort 
of Chicago was crowded with fugi- 
tives. In this year the first lot of 
cattle (200 head) ever packed in 
Chicago were slaughtered by a Mr. 
Dole. They cost him IIs. per cwt. 
He also packed 350 hogs, for which 
he paid 12s. per cwt. This was the 
commencement of the enormous trade 
‘now carried on in beef and pork. 
In 1854 it had amounted to £ 300,000 
per annum. In 1832 the total rates 
were 357 dollars. In 1854 they 
were 380,809 dols.; and as the city 
is four times the size now, the pre- 
sent rates doubtless exceed 1,500,000 
dols. In 1833 the ‘Town of Chi- 
cago” was formally constituted, at 
the first election of five Trustees. 
The total number of electors was 
28. This town of Chicago is, there- 
fore, only 36 yearsold. The 26th of 
September of the same year is an 
important date, for a treaty was 
signed with the Pottawotamie Indians, 
7,000 of whom had assembled, and 
who ceded to the United States all 
their territory in Northern Illinois 
and Wisconsin, amounting to twenty 
million acres. Growth now became 
rapid. Between April and Septem- 
ber, 1834, 150 vessels discharged 
their cargoes. But the city was still 
a mere camp in the woods. 

Bears sometimes invaded its pre- 
cincts, and many wolves prowled 
‘round the log-huts at night. A great 
hunt was got up, and the results of 
the day’s sport were one bear and 
forty wolves. 

In 1835 the population had in- 
creased to above 3,000. The grand 
Illinois and Michigan canal was now 
commenced. By the Illinois river it 
unites the waters of the Mississippi 
with those of Lake Michigan. The 
size of the canal allows sailing-vessels 
of large tonnage to perform the voy- 
age from New Orleans to Chicago, 


‘houses, six or seven stories high, and 


and thence to Buffalo, Quebec, and 
the Atlantic. This canal gave an 
immense impetus to commerce, and 
in six years the town trebled its popu- 
lation. The following numbers of 
population are a brief and emphatic 
history :—In 1830 a dozen families, 
amongst savages and wolves; in 1840, 
4,000; 1846, 14,000; 1850, 28,000; 
1853, 60,000 ; 1868, 250,000, 

To return to my personal remini- 
Scences. Early on Monday morning 
we were honoured by a call from Mr. 
Bross, the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Illinois. He is the proprietor and 
chief editor of the principal news- 
paper, the Chicago Tribune, and a 
man of remarkable intelligence and 
energy. The result of his visit was 
advantageous, as we at once were 
accommodated with better quarters, 
though our remonstrances with the 
manager had hitherto been unavail- 
ing. Mr. Bross placed his car- 
riage, and, still better, himself, at 
our service for the inspection of the 
town. 

_ The first thing noticeable is that 
the pavements are about six feet 
higher than the roads. How is this? 
The town was built on low flat land. 
Difficulty was found in draining; a 
sufficient fall could not be secured. 
So it was resolved to lift up the 
houses. One special “block” was 
pointed out to me. There were about 
a dozen very large hotels and ware- 


solidly built of stone. The walls at 
the bottom having been cut from the 
foundation, 10,000 jacks were placed 
below. One man was stationed to 
every six, and at an appointed signal 
every man gave his six screws half a 
turn. Then the whole block imper- 
ceptibly but surely rose up. It was 
all done so quietly that business was 
not suspended for a moment; the 
dining and sleeping at the hotels 
going on without interruption, most 
of the guests perhaps unaware how 
they were being elevated. The pave- 
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ments had, of course, to be raised 
on a level with the doors, and, when 
walking, we were frequently reminded 
of the warning, ‘‘ Use your intellect,” 
as a fall of many feet into the road- 
way would be the result of a sudden 
attempt to cross over to the shops on 
the opposite side, or of not observing 
the steps at the end of every block, 
by which passengers descend into the 
street, to mount again on the other 
side of the crossing. 

As the city spreads it is often found 
desirable to remove buildings in order 
to raise others more suited to the 
site. But the old buildings must 
not be wasted. or injured. How can 
the difficulty be met? It is almost 
the case of the Irish magistrates who, 
it is said, passed a resolution to build 
a new gaol from the materials of the 
old one; and another resolution, that 
the old gaol should not be pulled 
down till the new one was ready. 
Almost, but not quite. The people 
of Chicago put the old gaol on 
rollers and take it off elsewhere, 
prisoners and all; so that the new 
one can be erected on the site of the 
old, and yet the old gaol not be taken 
down. I was told of a church, steeple 
included, which was thus taken from 
one end of the city to the other. I 
saw a specimen of house-removal in 
the town of Buffalo. A wooden 
dwelling, three stories high, was 
slowly passing along a street, entirely 
filling it, the trees of the avenue 
being injured by the house tearing 
off many branches on its way. A 
woman was nursing a baby at an 
upper window, calmly surveying the 
scene as she passed along. The 
method was as follows. A strong 
rope was fastened to the bottom of 
the house, and was wound, by a 
single horse, round a windlass which 
was planted in the middle of the 
street. A number of men were at 
work conveying the rollers from the 
rear to the front. From time to time 
the windlass was planted farther up 


the street as the house advanced. 
Of course, for the time, all other 
traffic was stopped in the street thus 
occupied. I was glad to witness for 
myself what might have seemed an © 
exaggeration. This is a frequent 
occurrence in Chicago. 

Chicago is, perhaps, the largest 
emporium for grain in the world. 
Our honourable guide said, ‘ You 
may go 200 miles through the 
prairie and never be out of sight of 
corn-fields.” He took us to see one 
of those great buildings for the ware- 


‘housing of grain, called “ Elevators.” 


It could hold a million bushels. The . 
grain, on being shovelled in from the 
waggon, is lifted by an endless chain 
of buckets to the very top of the 
building, nearly 100 feet. There it 
enters various bins, where it is 
weighed, and by troughs, which are 
placed in all directions and are move- 
able, descends into the bins, where 
it is stored. When it is to be sent 
out it is raised as before, and weighed 
again, as the weight diminishes in 
proportion to quality and age. It 
weighs itself, for in descending it is 
arrested by a valve, which gives way 
when a certain quantity has accumu- 
lated, and lets the grain down while 
the supply is stopped. The machine 
is self-registering. The’ grain then 
descends by the moveable troughs to 
the hold of the ship alongside. A 
large vessel may receive its entire 
cargo in one hour. I copy a state- 
ment given me of the receipts and 
shipments of grain during forty-eight 
hours, with the corresponding quanti- 
ties on the same dates of the preceding 
year :— 


1847. 1846. 
Wheat ...... 135,573 bushels 132,340 
, Corn (maize) 148,480 a 143,240 
Barley 39,428 8, 
Grass seed... 1,370 Ibs, 133,355 


We drove to the new water- 
works. Half a mile out in the lake 
a shaft is sunk, where the water is 


. 
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35 feet deep. The shaft descends 50 
feet below the bed of the lake, and 
rises 20 feet above it, z¢, within 
15 feet of the surface. The water, 
supposed to be most free from all 
impurities at this depth, here enters 
the open shaft. On the shore another 
shaft is sunk of 90 feet, thus giving 
5 feet fall. The tunnel along which 
the water flows has 50 feet of clay 
and mud above it. It is thus safe 
from injury by ships and anchors. 
An engine of 800-horse power sends 
the water to the top of a lofty 
tower, whence it is distributed all 
over the town. This water-supply 
is estimated as sufficient for two 
millions of people, a population which 
Chicago will possess in twenty years, 
at the same ratio of increase as at 
present. 

There is another water-supply, 
which came unexpectedly. An ar- 
tesian well was sunk for petroleum 
oil, When a depth of 700 feet had 
been reached, water gushed forth. 
It is said that the spring thus dis- 
covered is of itself sufficient for the 
supply of Chicago. 

We were shown an interesting relic 
of the late war, in the shape of some 
tattered flags which had been carried 
by the Chicago contingent. One of 
these, of which little was left but 
the staff, had been carried by eight 
men successively in one battle. The 
first who held it was six feet seven 
inches high. The very first shot fired 
killed him; he was too good a mark. 
Another man caught the flag ; he, too, 
was struck down. Then another and 
another followed, the flag never touch- 
ing the ground. The citizens at home 
did not forget those in the front. 
One day a messenger came on ’Change 
telling of the necessities of the army. 
Within an hour dollars were pouring 
in by thousands, and that evening a 
heavy luggage-train went off, convey- 
ing all sorts of stores to ‘the brave 
boys in the front.” The bodies of 
those of the Chicago regiments who 


fell in battle were brought home to 
be buried. 

As we drove about, the Lieut.- 
Governor entertained us with much 
interesting information, personal and 
local. His father was a rich man— 
rich only in this, that he had nine 
boys and two girls. He himself had 
risen gradually from nowhere to his 
present position. He had a brother 
who commanded a regiment of negro 
troops in the siege of Richmond. 
He led them into the breach made 
by the explosion of the mine at 
Petersburg, but owing to some erro» 
of the generals, the order was too 
long delayed, and the enemy had 
time to prepare. His brother was 
shot down among his coloured sol- 
diers, who behaved with the utmost 
gallantry. Most were killed; few 
came out unscathed. In illustration 
of the rapid increase in the value of 
land, he told us that a friend of his 
bought 14 acres for 7,000 dols., and 
within eight months sold the plot for 
twice that sum. He himself had 
bought 100 feet of land in the city 
for 25,000 dols., which he could have 
sold for 50,000 within the year. Coal 
was found 175 feet below the surface. 
Illinois was full of coal, and in a 
hundred years would supply the 
Britishers. He was evidently a lover 
and patron of the fine arts. The 
ceiling of a large reception-room in 
his private house was adorned with 
an elaborate fresco painting, agricul- 
ture being represented on one side, 
commerce (by ships and railways) on 
the other. There were several good 
pictures representing scenes in Cali- 
fornia which he had visited, and 
gigantic trees he had himself mea- 
sured. There was a view of the Yo 
Semite Valley, where the rocks are 
from 3,000 to 6,000 feet perpendi- 
cular ; and a waterfall comes over in 
an unbroken leap of 1,600 feet. 
The valley in some places is only 
one mile wide. He had seen a plank 
twelve feet wide. He had driven 
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through a tree, which was partially 
burnt, and was lying in the road. 
He had measured one which was 
thirty feet in diameter. The forest 
fire gets into the bark, and thus into 
the centre of the tree, which it often 
hollows, the tree still growing. Fif- 
teen ladies and gentlemen on horse- 
back had been inside such a tree at 
once, with foliage 250 feet above 
them. There was a tree lying on 
the ground, against which were 26 
steps for mounting the side. An- 
other was 63 feet in circumference, 
and 305 in height. He had mea- 
sured another which was 27 feet in 
diameter, without the bark. An- 
other was 87 feet in circumference, 
and, above all, the “ Father of the 
Forest” was 112 feet in girth, The 
bark was from 16 to 20 inches thick, 
and the estimated age from 2,500 to 
3,000 years. The seed-cone of this 
giant vegetable is very small. I 
simply report these figures given me 
by Mr. Bross in illustration of his 
pictures, and as the result of his per- 
sonal inspection. 

In order not to impede the naviga- 
tion of the river, the carriage-road 
is carried under it by a tunnel, where 
the water is 20 feet deep. Along the 
river-side, stacks of ‘ lumber,” 2.2., 
sawn timber, extend a distance of 
three miles. We saw many prairie- 
chickens at the poulterer’s, and at 
supper-time found their flavour excel- 
lent. They may rank with our phea- 
sant. We saw a large water-melon 
in a store-window, and ascertained 
that it weighed 56% lbs. We noticed 
a placard on a house—*“ Small pox is 
here,” a regulation of the authorities 
to guard the unsuspecting from con- 
tagious diseases, which it might be 
well to imitate. We went to see 
one of the great establishments for 
slaughtering and packing cattle and 
_ pigs. The unpleasant necessity of 
taking animal. life is attended with 
the minimum of torture and delay. 
By a semi-mechanical process, and 


the principle of the division of labour, 
pig after pig enters at the top of an 
inclined trough, receives its one and 
fatal wound, is killed, scrubbed, di- 
vided as it passes down, and is ready 
for packing ina few minutes. The 
proprietor told me that one day after 
the clock struck twelve he received 
an order for 1,000 hogs. He went 
and bought them, drove them two 
miles to the packing-house, and de- 
spatched themin barrels to New York, 
whither they were being hurried along 
by rail before twelve o’clock the next. 
day. 

We were much interested in the 
method of giving warning in case of 
fire. About 150 telegraphic boxes 
are put up in different sections of 
the city, the key of each being kept 
at the nearest police-station. When 
a fire breaks out one turn is given 
to the handle of the nearest box. 
This communicates with the head- 
office, where persons are always on 
the watch. The signal thus given 


‘ indicates the number of the box from 


which it was sent. A general signal 
is then transmitted to all the fire- 
brigade stations of the city. This 
warning-bell is followed by the num- 
ber of the district where the fire has 
broken out, and within five minutes 
all the fire-engines of Chicago are 
converging on the point of danger. 
It is considered a proof of bungling 
if more than two minutes elapse be- 
tween an alarm and the starting of 
an engine. When the bell rings, the 
horses begin to tramp and snort with 
impatience. The highest premium 
paid for insurance was 7} to 10 per 
cent.; the lowest was 3 per cent. 
The churches and schools of” 
Chicago are characterized by the 
‘‘go-ahead” spirit which prevails. 
We inspected the First Presbyterian 
Church. It has seats for 1,200, 
and cost £14,000. The pews, or 
‘‘slips,” are rated at a certain price, 
and let annually. Those who are 
willing to pay the highest premium, 
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in addition to the rated price, have 
the preference. ‘‘Slips” seating five 
persons are let from 25 to 150 dols. 
(about £4 to £20). The gross an- 
nual income from pews is about 
£2,000. The pews have soft spring 
cushions at the back, as well as on 
the seats, and fans were in all of them, 
as part of the church furniture. The 
entire floor was handsomely carpeted. 
So was the room of the Sunday 
school. There are few people in 
Chicago who are not well able to 
contribute to the support of religious 
worship. Accommodation is freely 
offered to all visitors who have no 
seat of their own; and there are 
several mission churches, where all 
the seats are free. All classes of per- 
sons attend the Sunday school. Lin- 
coln’s favourite son “Tad” is a scho- 
lar, and we barely missed seeing him, 
with the other boys, on our visit to the 
schools the day before. We saw 
several coloured children along with 
the white scholars, An economical 
method was adopted of shaking hands. 
The children all rose, and my friend 
and myself being formally introduced, 
with all honours, the children held 
up their right hands, and imitated 
the process of hand-shaking, to which 
we responded in like manner; and 
so we shook hands with the whole 
school without loss of time. We 
found the rooms for the Sunday 
schools provided with pianos, and the 
walls hung with maps and sacred 
Pictures. 

There was no sign that religion 
was likely to die out because un- 
sustained by Government. _Indica- 
tions of pious zeal and generosity met 
us at every turn. The incumbent of 
the First Presbyterian Church spoke 
warmly in favour of the American 
‘system of Free Churches. He said 
that sometimes a rich man would 
leave an endowment on a church, 
but it was generally found to do in- 
jury by sending the people to sleep. 
A noon prayer-meeting is held daily 


. their names. 


in the great Hall of the Young Men's 
Christian Assdtiation: It was crowd- 
ed by merchants and’ others, who 
had come togethei to spend half an 
hour in devotion, im the’ midst of the 
bustle of the day. 
chose rose and offered pYayer, or said 
a few words of exhortation. No one 
occupied above three cr four minutes. 
Verses of hymns were sung with great 
fervour between the prayers. 

The Young Men's Christian As- 
sociation is on a grand scale. The 
new building has cost many thousand 
pounds. It contains about fifty bed- 
rooms for as many young men. They 
pay a moderate rental, and have the 
benefit of dining-room, meals at mo- 
derate charges, reading-room, bath- 


‘room, and a spacious gymnasium on 


the upper story. There are class- 
rooms for evening lessons, and a great 
hall for lectures and music. There 
are also offices of reference, where 
young men seeking situations, and 
employers needing assistants register 
This institution is sup- 
ported by all denominations, and re- 
presents neither Episcopacy, Presby- 
terianism, nor Methodism, but the 
entire Christian Church in its active 
development. One of its organiza- 
tions is for the relief of casual poverty 


and sickness, the funds being contri- - 


buted specially for the purpose by the 
merchants and others of Chicago. 
We paid a hasty visit to the Com- 
mon Schools. In an empty class- 
room of the high school, we noticed 
the black boards, on which recent 
lessons had been illustrated. One 
had on it a diagram from the 6th 
book of Euclid ; another some diffi- 


cult algebraical sums; a third, a 


poetical exercise. In another school 
we found a number of children read- 
ing together, with loud voices and 
good emphasis.. Every child hada 
chair and a separate desk, The 
names were called over, each child 
reporting the result of examination, 
whether “ perfect,” or having ‘“ one 


one who, 
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fault,” or “two faults,” &c. Judge 
Trimball was visiting the schools at 
the same time, and was asked to 
address the children. He gave them 
the excellent advice never to pass a 
lesson without fully understanding it. 
The school was dismissed by a boy 
coming to the piano and sounding 
two chords, on which the eldest class 
rose up. Then a march was played, 
to the sound of which all the children 
filed off, keeping time, class after 
class. About one child in ten pro- 
ceeds from the primary to the high 
school. 

The day was extremely hot, the 
thermometer being 99° in the shade. 
It must have been more at night, 
when the mosquitoes turned out in 
force. I sawa man whose face re- 
minded me of small-pox, so dread- 
fully had he been punished. In the 
evening I addressed a large assembly 
on the political relations of Great 
Britain and America, in the interests 
of international peace. 

In the course of the day we had 
called to see young Mr. Robert Lin- 
coln. We found him up a long flight 
of stairs, writing at his desk. He is 


an attorney. There was nothing in. 


his manner to indicate that his father 
had occupied a higher position than 
any other citizen. He cheerfully ac- 
cepted our invitation to breakfast with 
us at our hotel next morning. He 
was with us at an early hour on 
Tuesday ; for his business had to be 
attended to. He is about five-and- 
twenty ; modest, quiet, and utterly 
unassuming. No one seemed to re- 
gard him as possessing any rank, by 
reason of his father having been Pre- 
sident, nor did he so regard himself. 
He laughed heartily at a joke of ours 
about his being called ‘His Royal 
Highness the Prince. Robert.” He 
said that what chiefly astonished and 


grieved his father during the war, was 
that the organs of English opinion 
which had ridiculed or censured Ameri- 
cans for slavery, turned round and con. 
demned them when actual steps were 
taken for putting it down. This had 
greatly tended to destroy in America 
all respect for English opinion. He 
said he always knew he must get his 
own living. He had been from the 
first brought up for the law, and he 
had not allowed his studies to be in- 
terrupted a single day by his father 
being President. The only pause had 
been when, like other young men, he 
had served in the army, volunteering 
as a private. Speaking of the memo- 
rials sent from England on the death 
of his father, he said the family pre- 
served them all; and that there were 
more from Great Britain than from 
his own country. I asked if it was 
true that the Queen had written to 
his mother. He replied, ‘‘ Yes, a 
long letter of four pages. We have 
been often urged to publish it, but we 
have decided not to do so, as it was 
evidently written with no idea of pub- 
licity, though it would be greatly to 
the honour of the Queen if it were 
made known ; but it was so evidently 
the unrestrained outpouring of sym- 
pathy from a full heart, that we felt 
it would bea violation of propriety to 
publish it, at least during the life of 
the writer.” Speaking of the Far 
West plains, he said they were worth 
seeing, only we might get scalped ; 
and he told us of a man who had been. 
attacked by the Indians, shammed 
dead, was scalped, watched the Indian 
go off, saw him accidentally drop the 
scalp, and ride off. He then crept 
to the place, recovered his personal 
property, replaced it, and recovered. 
He hoped to visit England some day, 
and we promised him a hearty recep- 
tion. 
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F a sportsman, really anxious to 
see in Cape Colony the best of 
what in India we call “ large game ” 
shooting, and whose sojourn in the 
country is limited, he should not lose 
time at Graham’s Town, nor even at 
Somerset or Cradock, but push on at 
once—that is, as fast as his waggons 
will allow him—to Colesberg, from 
which excursions into what may really 
be called savage land can readily be 
made. In ordinary times, Colesberg 
is a very quiet frontier village, with 
little or no trade doing, and only 
visited by traders, either on their way 
beyond the limits of the colony, to 
pick up ivory, ostrich feathers, and 
the other treasures of the desert ; or 
else on their road back with what they 
have gathered, which, of course, they 
sell at an immense profit at Graham’s 
Town, or perhaps at Cape Town it- 
self. The ordinary way these persons 
do, is to start from the colony with a 
waggon well laden with coffee, sugar, 
tea, gunpowder, arms, a few Dutch 
books, and such other things as they 
know can be easily sold; and these 
they bargain for ivory, skin, feathers, 
and often horses; all of which the 
Boers either have, or can procure 
for them, in perfection, and in any 
quantity. Four times a year, how- 
ever, the Dutch Boers from beyond 
our frontier flock into Colesberg 
for what they call the Nahmal, 
or sacrament week, which seems to be 
about the only time that they join in 
any religious observances. When our 
party reached Colesberg, one of these 
seasons of prayer was just over. Some 
few only of the Boers remained in the 


place, and these were busy buying 
what they needed of European goods 
from some traders that had lately ar- 
rived from Graham’s Town. Being 
anxious to see something of the life 
these men led at their homes beyond 
the frontier, and still more desirous 
of getting some of the sport which I 
had heard abounded to such a degree 
in this country, I contrived to make 
the acquaintance of one of them, 
whose home was situated about a 
hundred miles beyond Colesberg, and 
he very soon. invited me to pay him a 
visit, which I started to do about a 
week after he had left for the interior. 

The climate of South Africa is per- 
haps one of the most healthy in the 
known world, and particularly so to 
persons who have suffered from the 
effects of India, or of any hot coun- 
try. There is an elasticity about the 
air, and a lightness of spirits brought 
on by the effects of a residence in the 
country, which was to me most de- 
lightful. The Boers show great health 


_in their persons; and the total want 


of anything like medical assistance 
which they require, makes one believe 
that there is some truth in what they 
say, namely, that neither man in sick- 
ness, or woman in childbirth, has any 
need of a doctor beyond the Great Fish 
River. One Boer, whom I questioned 
on the subject, told me that neither 
he nor his father had ever needed a 
doctor. And when I say this, I mean 
not only the two individual men, but 
the members of their respective fami- 
lies. His mother had borne fifteen 
children, of whom thirteen were alive, 
and he, my informant, although the 
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youngest of the lot, was close upon 
sixty years of age. He was the father: 
of eleven children, and his wife had 
never had any medical man in her 
troubles. In fact, except an occa- 
sional assistant-surgeon of the Eng- 
lish army, who might come to Coles- 
berg with a detachment of troops, 
no doctor could ever be found within 
several hundred miles of his 
home. 

I joined my host at his farm, 
which was situated on a small branch 
of the Great Fish River. If one 
could only get rid of about three or 
four score of conventional ideas, the 
life of a Boer in that southern land 
would be of all others the most en- 
joyable. Their houses, although cer- 
tainly most homely, are by no means 
wanting in comfort, nor, in some 
matters, in a kind of refinement. 
They work hard, it is true, but actual 
poverty or want they never know. 
They have plenty of good horses ; 
enjoy field-sports of the most exciting 
kind, to an extent utterly unknown in 
any other land; they have all the 
requisites to keep a good table—mut- 
ton, beef, game of every possible 
kind; good bread, coffee, tea, and 
everything except vegetables, in great 
plenty. Their children are the very 
picture of health; their wives, al- 
though somewhat stout to our taste, 
are far from ill-looking. 

They have plenty of Hottentot or 
Caffre servants to do all their menial 
work; and in actual wealth of money, 
although somewhat useless to them, 
they are not wanting. Moreover, the 
bush is their home. They do not 
think of returning to Europe, whence 
their fathers, some two or three gene- 
rations back, came to the Cape. 

My sojourn amongst the Boers was 
not long ; for circumstances obliged 
me to return to Cape Town, en route 
for England, much sooner than I ex- 
pected. But what I saw of the life 
those frontier farmers led pleased me 
much, and I could with pleasure have 


taken up my abode amongst them for 
a much more protracted period. 

In and: about the district where I 
remained for a time, the finest animal 
to be found of the deer species is the 
Eland. It belongs to the antelope 
tribe, and although by no means so 
speedy, or fleet, as are other kinds 
of the same genus, it is still quick 
in its movements, and puts a very 
good horse to a considerable trial of 
bottom before it can be shot. The 
first herd of Eland I ever saw out in 
the open plains reminded me not a 
little of the Nheel Gyl, or blue bull 
of India. But the Eland has much 
more of the deer about him than 
the former, and is altogether a far 
more game-like animal. It is curious 
to observe how, in many _ parti- 
culars it resembles in its habits the 
small antelope of India. It feeds 
out in the open, where it can keep 
a look-out on every side for an enemy, 
and there is always a wary old bull, 
or buck as he ought more properly to 
be called, on sentry, to spy out for 
whatever danger there may be in the 
distance. The Eland is a large animal, 
as large as an ordinary Hereford ox, 
and weighs nearly as much. If the 
sportsman could get within easy shot 
of him, he would be a mark which the 
greatest bungler that ever handled a 
rifle could hardly miss. But there is 
no more wary brute in all Africa. 
He looks out, as the Boers declare, 
to leeward, and trusts to his sense of 
smell for keeping off dangers that are 
to windward. The only way of get- 
ting near a herd, is for three or four 
horsemen to commence riding round 
it at a considerable distance, and at 
some distance from each other, gra- 
dually diminishing the size of the 
circles, until-at last you may manage 
to get within perhaps two or three 
hundred yards of him. The Eland is 
then sure to start off up wind, and 
the only chance the hunter has is 
fairly to ride them down. When the 
herd is in motion, the eland seldom 
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breaks into a gallop, but sets off at a 
long swinging trot, which, although 
it seems to be nothing as to speed, 
keeps even a rider who is well- 
mounted at a smart gallop. 

The first herd of Eland I ever saw 
in South Africa, I was fortunate 
enough to get within a hundred yards 
of before it moved. I had not then 
—nor for that matter have I now— 
learnt to fire from the shoulder when 
on horseback, therefore I determined 
to try and fairly ride down some of 
the bulls, of which there were several 
before me. The herd was an im- 
mense one, comprising, I should say, 
not less than a hundred and fifty 
head. The curious pace at which 
they went off fairly deceived me. 
They appeared to go at a kind of 
amble, trotting with their fore legs 
and cantering with their hind. For 
some time, although well mounted, I 
did not care to push my horse, think- 
ing that I could at any moment close 
with them in a few strides, and fire 
at close quarters upon any one of the 
hindermost animals.* 

But I soon found out my mistake. 
If I tried to close with them, they 
seemed, without the slightest exertion 
on their parts, to push on a yard for 
my inch. The more I made my 
horse exert himself, the more the 
eland seemed to keep well clear of 
whatever efforts I could make. The 
ground was hard, obstacles in the 
way there were none, and except the 
far off mountains, which seemed part 
of the horizon, it appeared as if we 
could go on, they leading and I fol- 
lowing, to the end of time. 

The eland has, moreover, a curious 
dodge by which he tries to mislead 
the hunter who is following him. 
Every now and then three or four of 
the herd will drop as it were a little 
behind the rest, and diverge at an 
acute angle from their companions. 
The sportsman naturally follows these, 
thinking he will be able to effect a 


* See illustration. 


more easy capture, but he is soon 
undeceived. The decoy bulls are 
generally the fleetest of the herd, and 
after they have led the hunter after 
them, and away from the main body, 
for a mile or two, they suddenly 
shoot off to the right or left at-a 
greatly increased pace, rejoin their 
companions, and leave the hunter in 
a very much worse position than he 
was before for overtaking them or 
doing them any damage. 

This trick I, being a novice, had to 
undergo two or three times in the 
course of the first mile I rode after 
these animals. But at last I remem- 
bered what the best sportsmen in the 
colony had told me was the only 
possible way to bag one of these 
brutes, namely, to select the animal 
you intend to kill, keep your eye upon 
him, and no matter what happens, to 
stick to him and ride him fairly 
down. I did this, and in less than 
three miles further I was the con- 
queror. 

Behind the rest of the herd was a 
magnificent bull eland, who had al- 
ready led me astray more than once 
from following after his fellows. Him 
I determined in my own mind I 
would, if possible, ride down, and 
from that moment I never took my 
eye off him. I really think that this 
animal soon seemed almost to know 
the fate that had befallen him. He 
tried to gain the centre, then the 
front, then the flank of his herd, but 
wherever he went there I directed 
my horse's head, and presently began 
to see that the animal I had marked 
for my own was falling off from his 
fellows. My horse was still quite 
fresh under me, and indeed, seemed 
to get stronger and stronger as he 
edged nearer the herd of eland. It 
was not the first time the brave beast 
had followed this kind of sport, and 
he seemed to enjoy it just as much 
as his master. The eland is natu- 
rally a heavy animal, and although 
he can go well for a few miles, I sus- 
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pect he has too much fat about his 
lungs to keep up speed for any length 
of time. |; However, I must allow that 
to the very last the herd made ex- 
cellent running, and it was only after 
a six or seven miles’ chase that I 
succeeded in putting my horse along- 
side of the bull I had been follow- 
ing. As I came on the side of the 


eland, and could almost touch his © 


shoulders with the muzzle of my 
gun, he swerved, and brought my 
horse on his left, thus throwing me 
out in my shot, and giving a few 
strides in our retarded position to- 
wards each other. But his wind was 
evidently the worse for what he had 
gone through, and for the next half 
dozen strides it was wind against 
wind—my horse against the eland. 
Again I made a push, and half 
turned so as to bring the animal on 
my left, and as I gained what in 
racing would be called his girths, I 
fired point-blank at his shoulder, not 
more than three yards off. The ball 
hit him, but so far from falling, he 
actually increased his pace, and it 
was only after another shot, and 
pushing his pace again to the ut- 
most, that I saw him stagger forward 
and fall stone-dead. As he fell, my 
horse pulled up so suddenly that I 
almost fell over his head. At first I 
wondered what the matter was, but 
soon found out that the pace, and 
above that, the! distance, had told 
upon the nag, good as he was, and 


that he had not another hundred 
yards in him. The plains here are 
so vast that although I had to sit by 
the dead eland for about half an hour, 
I was soon discovered by some of the 
Hottentots who had started with me, 
and who helped me to cut up and 
carry home the best parts of the meat. 
So far as I could judge from the time 
we took to retrace our steps to the 
spot where I had first seen the eland, 
as well as from the pace we had kept 
up from first to last, the run could 
not have been a less distance than 
from eight to ten miles, and most of 
this at as fast a rate as foxhounds 
will go over a grass country. 

The flesh of the eland is excellent 
eating. Of all the many varieties of 
venison I have tasted in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, none can compare 
with it. It has a peculiar flavour, as 
if the animal had fed on nothing but 
the best of grass and the young 
leaves of trees. 

To look at, as the reader will see by 
the accompanying illustration, the 
eland has the head, horns, and fore- 
quarters of a large deer, with a hump 
something like an Asiatic ox, and the 
body and hind-quarters of a slender 
cow. It stands as high as an or- 
dinary red deer, and when killed is 
a very great weight, with as much 
fat as a park-fed fallow deer. As I 
said before, its flesh excels in quality 
any venison I have ever tasted. 
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By HENRY KINGSLEY, 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


and James were safe 

at Belpore, sleepily wondering 
*t the wondrous temple which rises 
rom the edge of the lake, and Eddy 
was on the broad sea following him, 
when there took place, at Pulverbatch 
Grange, a great corroborree or pala- 
ver, of which it now becomes neces- 
sary for me to give an account. 

Miss Evans usually was very sweet 
tempered, and was accustomed to sleep 
the sleep of the just, particularly 
after a good day's market in Shrews- 
bury. She had had a good day’s 
market that day. She had watched 
the prices, had in the “steamer,” 
thrashed out three ricks, and sold at 
60s., which, as she remarked, would 
do for those who had no rent to pay. 
“Why !” she said, as she was riding 
home on her cob alone, rubbing her 
nose, ‘it was only 76s. in Berlin in 
1806 : and they did well by it. I 
wish, though, that we had the prices 
of 1801 and 1812. Fancy getting 
140s. What cottages I'd build, what 
schools I would have.” She was a 
Radical, in her way, and a great pro- 
fessed admirer of the late Mr. Cob- 
den. Still, given a farm of 700 acres, 
and 240, or thereabouts, of them in 
wheat every year, 140s. becomes very 
tempting. Few farmers are free- 
traders zx corn in their hearts. They 
hanker after the flesh-pots of Egypt. 


They have been out-talked and out- 
argued, and are glad to hold their 
tongues; but any one who fancies 
that love for protection is dead will 
be deceiving himself utterly. 

She, however, had done very well, 
as Eddy found when he got to 
Calcutta. For old Colonel Smith, 
H.E.I.C.S., now taken into her deep- 
est confidence, had told her about 
the frightful extortions of the native 
money-lenders; so she dismissed 
large sums out of her income to 
Eddy. ‘They may cut his throat, 
and no doubt will,” she said, ‘ but 
he shan’t go in debt.” Indeed, Eddy 
never knew what to do with half the 
money she sent him. 

The good bargain she had made 
for her wheat kept her in good hu- 
mour the whole of her way home; 
but when she got home things began 
to get wrong with her. When she 
got to her own gate the cob wouldnt 
stand while she opened it. She had 
had that cob for five years, and every 
time she came home on him she had 
tried to open the gate from his back. 
He had never allowed such a pro- 
ceeding for a single moment; he had 
nailed his colours to the mast about 
that. Yet she, on her side, had al- 
ways tried with her usual resolution, 
and been beaten with her usual good 
temper. You may reckon that a wo- 
man riding about as much alone as 
she did, must have tried this matter, 
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to be within bounds, say once a day, 
one day with another, and 365 x 5 
= 1,820, or something near it. And 
the cob had never let her do it, and 
she had never lost her temper, though 
she had failed every time; but had 
always slid off, opened the gate, and 
led him in. But on this occasion, 
the 1,821st, she decidedly lost her 
temper when she had to get off and 
lead the honest horse in. But she 
never showed it: She never showed 
her temper with her horses. They 
could not reply. 

Again, with her oldest gardener. 
If she had told him once to move away 
the roller out of the ride when he 
had done with it, she had told him 
fifty times. But he was as obstin- 
ate as the cob, and there was the roller 
on one side of the ride, and the old 
gardener on the other; and the cob, 
being led, politely but firmly refused to 
pass either the one or the other. She 
lost her temper over this old man, but 
she never showed it, and he never 
knew it. For he also had no reply. 

Her groom was ready for her, with 
bright brown face and honest eyes ; 
she would have liked to lose her tem- 
per with him, but he gave her no 
opportunity, being ready ; but if she 
had he would never have known it, 
for he also had no reply. 

“I will wot lose my temper any 
more to my people,” she said to her- 
self. ‘It is cowardly. They can't 
answer you. I have lost my temper 
too often with them, and they will 
cease loving me if Ido. Not even 
with my maids. keep my temper 
for those who can meet me on equal 
terms.” ‘And with this good resolu- 
tion she rang the front door bell. 

No answer. 

She rang again. 

answer. 

“Tiresome young hussies,” she 
said ; when there was a noise in'the 
hall of scuffing, giggling and kissing, 
and the umbrella-stand was’ ‘hurled 
headlong over. 


‘“‘Oh! my dear young people,” 
said Aunt Eleanor, with an emphasis 
which those inside would have little 
liked; “if you only Anew about 
Somes’ letter. But I will compromise. 
I'll keep my temper. You can't 
reply.” 

Immediately afterwards the door 
was opened by a very pretty girl, who 
was not by any means prepared to see 
her mistress home so soon from mar- 
ket, for, indeed, it was only half-past 
twelve. She was touzled, and her 
cap was all awry; as well it might 
be, for she had just been kissed in the 
hall by the footman, to whom she was 
engaged to be married. And if there 
is any harm in that, I hope sincerely 
that we are all guilty. 

But Aunt Eleanor hated what she 
called scuffling. But she kept her 
temper, in reserve. 

The girl said, “La! mum, I 
never thought it was you. I beg 
your pardon.” 

“Have you heard from your 
mother, Maria?” said Miss Evans, 
laying down her whip, 

‘‘ Thank you, mum ; yes, mum.” 

‘And from your father?” said 
Miss Evans, 

“ Thank you, mum ; yes, mum.” 

‘Both well, I hope?” said Miss 
Evans. 

“Quite well, thank you, mum,” 
said the girl. 

“Send my compliments to them, 
Maria, the next time you write. And 
ask them, in addition, whether, before 
they were married, they were in the 
habit of scuffling and kissing one 
another in the hall while their. mas- 
ter or mistress was waiting to be let 
in? It is a mere matter of detail, 
but I should be glad to collect their 
sentiments on the subject.” 

The girl departed, horrified and 
dumb. But nothing came of it. 
Aunt Eleanor rang her bell twice, 
and it was answered by the footman 
with singular alacrity. To say’that 
that young man shook in his shoes 
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is to understate his frame of mind. 
No people are so terrible as those 
whom their inferiors know to be- 
possessed of firmness and resolution, 
and yet who never scold. Their in- 
feriors give them credit for a reserved 
power of scolding which is terrible to 
them. I have heard a story of a 
great and very quiet man, who once, 
after receiving an answer, turned on 
the offending servant, and said sir 
in such an awful manner, that the 
young man was taken ill, and the 
family physician had to remind his 
grace (I suppose it was the late Duke 
of Wellington) that the nerves of in- 
door male servants, from their want 
of physical exercise, were not so 
strong as those of a groom or a gar- 
dener. His grace, we will hope, 
never behaved with such want of con- 
sideration any more. Good John 
Leech’s outrageously ridiculous pic- 
ture of ‘Who dares kill Marius?” 
shows pretty much the same idea. 
Aunt Eleanor’s young footman was 
thinking of Australia and California 
when he entered the room. 

“Ho!” said Aunt Eleanor, “ and 
so that is you, is it?” 

«“¥es, miss,” said the terrified 
young man. 

“I have four or five people coming 
to lunch,” said Miss Evans, ‘Is 
everything ready ?” 

«Everything will be ready in 
twenty minutes, Miss.” 

“ That is good. Have you cleaned 
all the plate ?” 

“Yes, miss. All as clean as you 
could possibly desire.” 

“ Then,” said Aunt Eleanor, turn- 
ing and looking at him, “before 
the guests arrive, just go into the hall 
and pick up the umbrella-stand !" 

He understood. He did-it. And 
going to the kitchen told cook to 
mind and be smart, for that Miss 
Evans was in the horfullest wax ever 
he'd seen her. 

When he announced the first arri- 
val, ‘Mr. Somes,” he did so with 


such emphasis and empressement, that 
he got another stare, and wished he 
was well out of it. Young Somes, 
the long-whiskered, gentlemanly 
young barrister, whom we have seen 
before, was left alone with Miss 
Evans, who received him in the 
kindest manner, much to his surprise. 

‘‘ My dear soul,” said Miss Evans, 
‘you have broken my heart alto- 
gether.” 

“My dear madam,” said young 
Somes, ‘‘ what cou/d I do? Our house 
has been made by yours. We are 
under the deepest obligations to your 
family. The whole case, as we have 
seen it, was sent to me, and I got the 
highest advice on it. The result was 
the letter you got the day before yes- 
terday. I suppose that: that advice 
has cost my father, and consequently 
myself, some £8,000. Believe, ma- 
dam, that there are honest lawyers, 

“Your house were always the best 
of friends, and the best of advisers,” - 
said Aunt Eleanor, fairly crying ; 
‘*but it breaks my heart.” 

“Oh, no! no!” said the young 
fellow, “‘ your heart is too big a one 
to be broken. No! no!” 

‘I thought your father would have 
fought,” said Miss Evans. 

“So he would, dear old gaby,” 
said young Somes, laughing; “ but I 
wouldn’t have it. It is all my doing. 
Are you very angry with me?” 

“TI am not at all angry with you. 
I think you an excellent young 
man. Talk no more about it till the 
others come. What is the news in 
London? Come and sit by the 
fire.” 

“Well, madam, there is no great 
news. There has been news enough, 
and to spare lately. The peace will 
keep us talking for a time.” 

“What says public opinion?” said 
Miss Evans. . 

“ Public opinion says that we were 
right in the last war, and that we 
were wrong. That we never exhi- 
bited our utter prostration so signally 
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as we have just done, and that we 
never before showed how infinitely 
stronger we were than ever we were 
before. That if it hadn’t been for 
the French we should have been 
thrashed in a week; and if it hadn't 
been for the French we should have 
conquered and annexed the Crimea 
in a month. That the French did 
all the fighting, but that they ran 
away the moment they caught sight 
of a Russian. That the Russians 
were the most splendid troops we 
have ever met, and that they never 
would come near us unless their 
officers beat them on with the flat of 
their swords. That our commissariat 
broke down, and that no army was 
ever more magnificently furnished in 
the world 4 

“Yes, yes!” said Miss Evans, 
laughing, “I know all that. But 
what do you young wiseacres say ? 
You young barristers, with Parlia- 
ment before you. What aie you 
saying ?” 

Young Somes turned and looked at 
her. She was wonderfully handsome, 
and one of those quaint fancies—in- 
cipient brain-waves, I suppose—came 
into his head, and made him think 
that she would have made a splendid 
sailor. To put it strictly, there was a 
combination of forethought and reck- 
less audacity which justified, to some 
extent, the young man’s opinion. 

“You are looking at me with pity,” 
she said, sharply. ‘ Tell me—India 
now ?” 

“ We are out of one mess only to 
fall into a greater,” said young Somes. 
‘Why on earth, Miss Evans, did you 
ever let Mr. Edward go to India? 
Matters can’t possibly go on as they 
are going. There are plenty of people 
who know what is going to happen.” 

«Reconquest,” said Miss Evans. 
“Well, if he chooses to tie a sword 
round his waist, he had better be 
somewhere where he can use it. 
Here is Miss Mordaunt. Ethel, this 
is Mr. Somes.” 

VOL. 


‘* Compromise Somes,” said Ethel, 
laughing. ‘No, really. You will 
catch it directly, sir; the Mordaunts 
are coming.” 

She was so brave, so frank, and so 
free, that young Somes fell in love with 
her on the spot, of which fact he in- 
formed his wife that evening; and his 
wife, after hearing his description of 
her, what she said, and what she did, 
applauded him highly, and immedi- 
ately fell in love with Ethel herself by 
deputy. 

The next arrivals were the elder 
and the younger Mordaunt. 

‘You are very late, you two,” said 
Aunt Eleanor ; ‘why could not you 
have come with Ethel ?” 

“We did,” said the Squire; “we 
have been putting the horses up. 
How do, Somes ?” 

“Always some excuse,” said Aunt 
Eleanor. Young Mordaunt rang the 
bell for lunch. “ Twice I sold my 
corn, George Mordaunt, at sixty ; rot 
bad, I take it. How much have you 
lost on your farm this year ?” 

“I have recouped,” said 
Squire. 

Fiddle-de-dee !” said Aunt Elea- 
nor; ‘you ¢hink you have. I should 
like to see your books. It ought to be 
written up over the door of every 
great school in England, in large let- 
ters, ‘No gentleman can farm his 
own land, because he must send his 
bailiff to market, being too fine a 
gentleman to go himself.’” 

«What would you write up in the 
ladies’ schools, then?” said Squire 
Mordaunt. 

“ That a good woman is ten times 
as shrewd and twenty times as cour- 
teous as the best man of the lot; and 
that the remark don’t apply to them 
in any way; for that they must be 
fools from the mere fact of allowing 
themselves to be sent to a ladies’ 
school, as at present conducted, at all. 
A finishing establishment! Bah! I'd 
finish some of them. Lunch (to the 
footman). There is Ethel now, knows 
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nothing except what she has learnt 
from me ; and who is there like Ethel, 
I would like toknow? Why, nobody. 
She can play the piano, certainly, 
which I can’t, and which I hate. 
Why couldn’t she have been taught to 
play the fiddle? I love the fiddle, 
and it is the real woman’s instrument. 
There is ten times the feminine deli- 
cacy of touch required in it which 
there is in the piano. Why, a man 
can play a piano better than any wo- 
man, in the same way as a man can 
fill a cart with gravel better than a 
woman, by superior strength of wrist 
—though I doubt even that, mind 
you.” 

‘But what woman has ever been 
a great violin-player, Eleanor ?” said 
George Mordaunt. 

« That is it. You men have voted 
it unladylike, and so they have never 
been taught. Look at Ethel's fingers 
and at her brother's, and tell me 
which is the likelier to make a good 
fiddle-player. You voted it unlady- 
like, because it is the instrument you 
have chosen to dance to in pot-house 
brawls. I can conceive no other 
reason.” 

“My dear Eleanor,” said Squire 
Mordaunt. 

«There, I have talked out my talk, 
and here is lunch. Compromise 
Somes, sit next Miss Mordaunt. 
George, come and sit next to me. 
John,” to the footman, ‘remove the 
covers. Have you picked up the 
umbrella stand ?” 

“Yes, Miss Evans.” 

“Then mind it stays up, will 
you?” 

“Yes, Miss Evans.” 

Squire Mordaunt was very sorry to 
find Miss Evans in one of her quaint- 
est and most reckless moods ; but he 
consoled himself by thinking that she 
had possibly ‘blown her steam off.” 
A very important discussion was about 
to come off, and he wished that she 
would have been more cool. 

But she was cool enough when, the 


lunch being removed, they all sat to- 
gether talking about weather, crops, 
fishing, grouse chances, the new 
coal-pit at Longnor, and many other 
things, each desiring that the other 
should begin. Squire Mordaunt was 
one of the most resolute men in 
Shropshire; but Aunt Eleanor was 
the first who came to business. 

‘Now, my dear people, we will talk 
business, and leave coal-pits alone. If 
we fight this matter, I shall require a 
coal-pit myself ; and I know there is 
coal on my property. Deacon Magil- 
livray is of the same opinion. I was 
walking with him under the south 
wall, by the moat, looking at the 
peaches, and I said, ‘ Deacon, there 
is coal under here; and he said, 
‘Without doubt, if it pleases your 
leddyship to think so.’ Now, that, 
coming from a long-headed Scotch- 
man like him, amounts to a certainty. 
I'd begin sinking to-morrow, only it 
would make such a mess in the garden 
at this time of year.” 

‘Eleanor! Eleanor!” said Squire 
Mordaunt. 

“Well, you had better talk nonsense 
than sit dumb-foundered and say no- 
thing at all, as you are doing. Will 
you begin?” 

“Mr. Somes,” said Squire Mor- 
daunt, ‘‘we have asked you, as a well- 
tried friend of the Evans’ family, to 
meet us, equally well-tried friends of 
the family, to discuss the claim of 
this young adventurer, Allan Gray.” 

‘‘T don’t think he is an adventurer 
myself, sir,” said young Somes; ‘I 
frankly confess that I believe his 
story.” 

‘‘That looks bad,” said old Mor- 
daunt. ‘ Will you lay the case before 
us ?—not legally, or in legal language, 
but as you would to a common jury, 
and to a common jury at quarter ses- 
sions. I am, you know, chairman of 
quarter sessions; and you gentlemen 
put matters in one way before me and 
quite in anotherwhen you have a keen, 
wise, old judge sitting over you. Let 
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us have quarter sessions’ ‘statements, 
not assizes. Ethel, go and feed the 
chickens, old girl.” 

And Ethel went. Young Somes 
laughed, and proceeded — 

“The late Captain Evans fell in 
love with Ellen, or Elsie Gray, who 
was at that time lady’s-maid to Miss 
Eleanor Evans, and made his senti- 
menis known to her, and those senti- 
ments were reciprocated.” 

“That is all true,” said Aunt Elea- 
nor. 

“Captain Evans went into the cam- 
paign of Waterloo, taking two of Miss 
Gray’s brothers with him; one of 
whom was killed in that last ghastly 
imbroglio with the Old Guard, and 
one of whom returned.” 

A nod from Aunt Eleanor. 

“On the eve of Waterloo the late 
Mrs. Evans, their mother, found the 
girl in an hysterical state, and in that 
state got the whole matter from her. 
Captain Evans had promised Miss 
Gray marriage. I can say, now that 
Miss Mordaunt is not in the room, 
that the late Mrs.Charles Evans was 
a model of virtue ; and, even if she 
had not been, Captain Charles would 
have sooner cut off his right hand 
than have done her wrong.” 

“ Yes, Charles was no rascal,” said 
Aunt Eleanor, quietly ; “we don’t 
breed them in our family.” 

“Mrs. Evans the elder,” said Somes, 
continuing, ‘‘by some happy or un- 
happy fatality, sent the girl out of 
the way to Carlisle, of all places in 
the world. The late Captain Evans, 
returning home from Waterloo with 
the one remaining brother, followed 
Miss Gray to Carlisle, taking her 
brother, a favourite and very dearly 
loved comrade, with him ; so that no 
scandal could ever rest on his future 
wife’s name. Brother and _ sister 
were alike willing. The brother took 
the sister over the Scotch border, 
where they were married in Scotch 
fashion, After which the brother 
was sent home, and Captain Evans 


wrote to his sister to tell her of the 
marriage, but entreating her to say 
nothing about it.” 

“Which, like a fool as she was,” 
said Aunt Eleanor, ‘“ she did not.” 

‘‘But Gray the soldier came back,” 
continued Somes, ‘‘and like a wooden 
headed lad as he: was, let out the 
fact that Captain Charles was at 
Carlisle with his sister. Suspicions 
arose, and Miss Evans’ tongue was 
tied by what I very humbly think a 
mistaken notion of honour. Captain 
Charles lost nerve, dared not face his 
parents, and was sent to India under 
a cloud. 

Meanwhile the young soldier, 
Gray, seeing his betters making indis- 
creet matches, thought that imitation 
was the finest form of admiration. He 
came home, and made a singularly 
indiscreet match himself. Marriage 
is very catching, Mr. Mordaunt. 
When I married, five bosom friends 
of mine all went off in a heap.” 

“‘It did them credit, sir,” said old 
Mordaunt. 

“Well, young Gray had no earthly 
provision for his wife. And Captain 
Charles Evans had none for his. The 
soldier sent his wife to his mother, 
old Mrs. Gray, and the Captain's 
wife retreated to her, to be under 
the protection of Miss Evans, who is 
sitting with us now. And it so came 
about that both the innocent, pretty 
little souls had their babies wailing 
at their breasts at one and the same 
time.” 

“Quarter sessions! quarter ses- 
sions!” said Squire Mordaunt, blow- 
ing his nose ; ‘‘ you wouldn't try hat 
before a judge, you know.” 

“ Wouldn't\,” said young Somes. 
«I'd put any piece of vea/ sentiment 
before any of our judges without be- 
ing afraid for a moment. They are 
only men. I have known one of 
them lie awake crying all night after 
he had pronounced sentence of death.” 

“Sir, we must get on. The facts of 
the case, as I make them out, are 
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these. The soldier’s child died, and 
Captain Charles Evans’ child lived. 
These children were changed, the 
dead for the living. Follow me, please, 
because probabilities are so extremely 
in favour of their case, that I confess 
I looked on it favourably from the first. 

“We have two young women, both 
confined at the same, or nearly the 
same time. 

“Mrs. Charles Evans, what was her 
position? She was deserted, lost, 
ruined, and degraded, on the very 
estate where she had been brought 
up. Who was in the possession of 
her secret, of the secret that she was 
actually married ? Only two people, 
Eleanor Evans and Phyllis Myrtle. 
And neither of them spoke. The one 
from a sense of chivalrous honour to- 
wards her brother, the other from a 
dim and distant chance of making 
money from her secret.” 

Aunt Eleanor looked up deadly 
pale, and she said, “ You see a lie is 
a lie, and brings its consequences. 
Go on, young Somes; you are a good 
young man. That lie of mine will be 
indirectly myruin. For if I had spoken 
out, don’t you see, Roland's position 
would have been different in someway, 
some inappreciable way, and he might 
not have gone to India. And so 
Eddy would not have gone. I hope 
God will not deal too hardly with 
Eddy for my fault.” 

Young Somes, with his solemn 
white face, looked steadily at her, as 
at a fact to be respectfully studied, 
saying to himself, “I don’t mind a 
Sorites, but I don’t like a dozen ina 
heap. That woman’s conclusions are 
logical enough, but how the deuce 
does she get at them so quick. Well, 
I must stick to my original creed, 
that I am a thundering fool, but will 
try to be something better. 
woman is cleverer than I am.” 

“ Now, sir, not only Mrs. Gray 
and Mrs. Phyllis Myrtle are prepared 
to swear that the child which died 
was the soldier’s child, and the child 
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which lived was Captain Evans’, but 
they got a declaration from the mother 
that such was the case, and I honestly 
believe it to be the case myself. Mrs. 
Gray knew nothing whatever of her 
daughter’s marriage; had she, she 
would have urged these claims before. 
She believed him to be the illegitimate 
son of Captain Evans by her daughter. 
She conceived, and I think rightly, 
that he would have better chance of 
good treatment from a family so ex- 
tremely scrupulous as the Evanses, if 
he came before the world as an 
honestly born child, with an indirect 
claim on the family, in consequence 
of the wrong that had been done her 
daughter, than if he came to them in 
the shape of an illegitimate child, the 
standing disgrace of the house. For 
there have been none such among the 
Evanses within human memory. Mrs. 
Gray persuaded the other two women 
to consent, for she is a woman of 
great force of character; and the 
thing was done. 

you think,” said Squire Mor- 
daunt. ‘Are you going to compro- 
mise an old woman’s tale like ¢hzs?” 

“Wait, sir, if you please,” said 
young Somes. ‘I have seen the 
deposition of the soldier Gray’s wife, — 
and it is very awkward. You can’t 
tell what a jury would do with it. 
I now begin to speak of Mrs. Phyllis 
Myrtle. Mrs. Myrtle, who was in 
and about during all this, was all the 
time in possession of the fact that 
Captain Evans had honourably mar- 
ried Miss Gray in Scotland. The 
poor girl had given her time and 
place, and the names of the witnesses, 
because—— ” 

“Go on,” said Aunt Eleanor; ‘I 
can stand it.” 

‘« Because she would like some one 
to know it besides Miss Evans. It 
was utterly base and ungrateful of 
her, I know, but she did it. She told 
Mrs. Myrtle.” 

“I know she did,” said Aunt 
Eleanor. ‘ Poor little dear, we loved 
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one another well. She must have 
consented to this, though.” 

“ Of that I know nothing; of the 
whole conspiracy we can know but 
little. Still here remains the fact. 
‘These two women are prepared to 
swear to their conspiracy and take 
the consequences, and meanwhile, 
Mrs. Maynard, of the Barton, has 
known the whole business from one 
end to another for a considerable 
time, and is expressing a strong 
desire to unburden her mind of its 
guilty secret.” 

“That woman!” said Aunt Eleanor. 

“The very same, madam. Do you 
remember who Mrs. Myrtle was?” 

“Certainly,” said Aunt Eleanor. 
“Why, she was that woman’s nurse!” 

“ Ex-actly, said young Somes ; 
and Mrs. Myrtle, totally unable to 
keep a secret, yet loves having the 
power of one. Had she let out her 
secret to Mrs. Gray, they would have 
moved years ago. But she must.tell 
the whole story to some one, and she 
told it to Mrs. Maynard. Why did 
she not tell it to Mrs. Gray? Because 
she hated Mrs. Gray. Mrs. Gray 
bullied her, and annoyed her. They 
would no more mix than vinegar and 
oil. This wretched, tipsy old woman, 
knew the whole truth. She admitted 
one half of it to Miss Evans (that 
about the marriage) and the other 
half to Mrs. Gray (that about chang- 
ing the children). So Mrs. Gray 
knew one half and Miss Evans the 
other. But she went off and told the 
story in its entirety to Mrs. Maynard. 
Mrs. Maynard has in her possession 
at this moment the declaration of the 
woman Gray, and the names of the 
witnesses to Charles Evans’ marriage. 
That is the reason, Miss Evans, why 
she so furiously opposed a match be- 
tween her daughter and Mr. Roland, 
That is why Mr. Roland is in India. 

“Ho!” said Aunt Eleanor, ‘and 
so that is the way the lie has fallen 
from heaven on my head. So shat 
is the reason why Roland has gone to 


India, and Eddy has followed him. 
I'U just ride over and see that woman 
to-morrow.” 

Why did I put that in italics? Be- 
cause it was sazd in italics. In italics 
so low, so fierce, and so threatening, 
that Squire Mordaunt said, ‘‘ Eleanor, 
be guiet;” and she only folded her 
hands and was dumb. 

‘Well, sir,” continued young 
Somes, ‘‘.to be short, young Gray, or 
we should rather say, if my advice is 
taken, Evans, took his grandmother 
into his house in London, as a dutiful 
godson should; and she, a fierce, re- 
solute, wild, godless old tiger, as she 
is, led him a fearful life. His ways 
were not her ways, and she hated him 
for his precise religionism, and still 
more because she believed that he 
was the fruit of an action by which 
her daughter had been unutterably 
wronged. He, as a man of the most 
true and high nobility 

«« What did you say?” asked Squire 
Mordaunt, aghast. 

“He, as one of the most splendid 
and noble young fellows I have ever 
met,” continued Somes, “ bore with 
her and her ways, though she was a 
thorn in the flesh to him. I can con- 
ceive of no fate worse than his was. 
He, with every high and noble in- 
stinct in his head and his heart, devot- 
ing himself to God and to God's poor 
night and day, to be locked up in the 
same small house with a godless old 
fury like that! He is a Dissenter, 
sir—I a very High Churchman; but 
when I look at that man’s life, sir, I 
blush for my own.” 

He blushed certainly, but it was 
with warmth, not with shame. Aunt 
Eleanor said, ‘‘He is quite right, 
George. It is all true;” and young 
Somes went on. 

“This old Mrs. Gray, bored to death 
in Camden Town ; not seeking excite- 
ment in stimulants (she has too much 
vitality for that—she is as sober asa 
Mussulman, but as fierce as.an Arsas- 
cide), thought she would like to have 
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Mrs. Myrtle to come and gossip with 
her. And Mrs. Myrtle came, and in 
_ her drink let the whole matter out to 
Mrs. Gray from beginning to end.” 

“T need not tell you that Allan Gray 
moved in the matter at once. The 
good old house which backs his claim 
wavered about it for a little, but took 
it up in the end. They have had 
more trouble with him than ever we 
shall, if we treat him wisely and well. 

‘““What they know more than we 
do I can’t say; but they were per- 
fectly prepared to go on, until Allan 
Gray, against their wishes, proposed 
a compromise, and I think that we 
should meet him.” 

“It seems to me a mere old wo- 
man’s story,” said Squire Mordaunt. 

“‘It does not seem so to others,” 
said young Somes. ‘ The other 
house think it a very good one. J 
think it a good one.” 

‘«But we could smash these two 
old trots for conspiracy,” said Squire 
Mordaunt. 

“And Miss Evans with them, if 
they were vindictive, possibly. Yes, 
you might get that satisfaction for 
about £8,000, if you cared to do it. 

“You are rather cool, young 
Somes,” said the younger Mordaunt. 

‘‘Some one must be, young Mor- 
daunt,” he replied. ‘‘ Look here ; 
you would employ us, and the money 
is all out of my father’s pocket. The 
governor would fight; I won't let 
him. Is that being disinterested or 
not ?” 

“It certainly is, sir,” said old Mor- 
daunt, emphatically. ‘ But what 
compromise is proposed?” 

“ Recognition as head of the house, 
and a rent-charge of £1,000 a year 
for his lifetime. All further claims on 
the estate to be abandoned. There.” 

Dead silence. 

Old and young Mordaunt were de- 
bating wildly whether it was too 
much or too little, and whether they 
ought to advise compromise at all. 
But Aunt Eleanor, with her pocket- 


handkerchief before her face, hit, 
unwomanlike, the nail on the head. 

“Supposing that this monstrous 
compromise was accepted, Mr. Somes, 
there will, I suppose, be no future 
stipulation in it in case of his mar- 
riage ?” 

Somes blushed up scarlet. ‘‘ Ma- 
dam, there is not the slightest proba- 
bility of his marrying. I think you 
know that as well as I. But there 
is no further stipulation.” 

“You have been seeing a good 
deal of him, then,” said Aunt Eleanor. 

“Yes, madam, a good deal; and 
the more I see of him the more I like 
him. He might have made harder 
terms than these.” 

“Well,” said Squire Mordaunt, 
“all that remains to be done is to 
send his terms to India to Roland. 
That will take nearly four months. 
Meanwhile ?” 

‘* Meanwhile, are you going to ad- 
vise- Roland to compromise?” said 
young Somes. 

“ Most certainly, on these terms,” 
said Squire Mordaunt. 

‘‘Then it is as good as settled,” 
said Somes. ‘ Will you receive 
him ?” 

“Not as an Evans. I will cad/ 
him Evans, but I don't recognize his 
right until Roland has done so.” 

“He is coming down here,” said 
Somes, ‘‘to put you all to rights. 
However, you will see him fast 
enough. Good bye.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


‘CORNET MoRDAUNT is ordered to 
attend on Colonel Cordery imme- 
diately after to-morrow morning's 
parade.” 

“What fave you been up to, 
Jemmy?” said Roland. 

“Well, I haven’t been up to any- 
thing in particular,” said James. 

“Old boy, @o be more careful, 
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There is no better fellow in the world 
than you, and you are a splendid 
officer. Can't you leave off this ever- 
lasting tomfoolery? Will you ever 
be out of a scrape? What is the 
matter now ?” 

“I don’t know,” said Jim. ‘Not 
in particular.” 

«What did you do to-day ?” asked 
Roland. 

“ Well, I got up and was at parade, 
and I was late; and so was the 
drummer, And I got on the drum- 
mer’s horse in a hurry, and told him 
to get on mine, which he wasn’t fool 
enough to do. And, being on his 
horse, I thought I would try to im- 
prove my mind by drumming ; but I 
could not come it, and kicked up a 
devil of arow. Then my syce brought 
my horse, and I was in time ; but the 
drummer was late, and caught it. 
Do you think it is that ?” 

Roland groaned. ‘ What did you 
do next ?” 

“Well, I went to the bath; and I 
ducked the doctor.” 

“Did he get angry?” asked Ro- 
land. 

“Didn't he! Myeye! Such a 
wax. Wanted to know if he was an 
officer and a gentleman, and I told 
him no; and sent his bald old head 
under again. J/'// physic him.” 

“What did you do then?” said 
Roland, in despair. 

“ Well, I looked in to see how the 
judge was getting on in his court.” 

‘* Did you make a fool of yourself 
there 2?” asked Roland. 

“No; I only went in to study the 
language, and I sat and looked at 
him ; nothing more, I give you my 
word of honour. But he got in a 
wax about it, and went so far as to 
ask me whether he was to be insulted 
by military subalterns in his own 
court.” 

«What did you say ?” 

«“T don't exactly remember,” said 
Jim. “ But it was something that 
made him waxier than ever.” 


“ Well, what did you do next?” 
asked Roland. 

“Well, I went and knocked up 
the Nawab.” 

“Which Nawab ?” 

“ He of Belpore.” 

“That is right,” said Roland, 
eagerly. ‘For heaven’s sake have 
nothing to do with the Rajah of 
Bethoor. Don’t be seen speaking to 
him. He is an utterly unsafe man. 
W. never lets him into his house. 
Will you be serious for a moment, 
James ?” 

“ Yes, if you ain’t more.” 

“TI know,” said Roland, “that that 
man had the lines fired the other 
night when W. was dining at 
the Residency, with a view of getting 
the keys of the magazine, where he 
pretended to believe that the fire- 
engine was. Mrs. W. (bless her 
noble soul!) refused to give them 
up, and ran in the darkness, mud and 
rain towards the Residency, and 
luckily met two of the conductors, 
who informed her that the fire-engine 
was not kept in the magazine at 
all. That man is a traitor and a 
scoundrel.” * 

“The dirty sweep!” said Jim. 
get a pea-shooter, and the 
Nawab and I will give him a volley 
from the Nawab’s drag the next time 
we pass his barouche.” 

“On the other hand,” continued 
Roland, ‘“‘the Nawab is a most res- 
pectable and excellent young man, a 
thoroughly noble and excellent young 
Indian gentleman. He is absurd 
sometimes in his imitation of Eng- 
lish manners, but he is thoroughly 
good. You should try to regulate his 
Anglo-mania, my dear Jim. He is apt 
to make himself absurd by it. I fear 
you encourage him to be foolish. 
Have you and he been at any par- 
ticular folly to-day ?” 

“No,” drawled Jim. “I found 
him going out in his drag, Cutcherry’s 
ron Ths fact about Nana Sahib is actually 
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old coach, you know, with two Aus- 
tralians for wheelers, and two impor- 
ted black Flemish mares for leaders. 
And, as Edie Ochiltree says, he be- 
hoved to drive. But I asked him to 
let me drive, and he was pleased at 
the idea of getting a lesson at it. 
And as we drove, I told him that he 
would never feel the full pleasure of 
four-in-hand driving until he had had 
a good spill, and he was perfectly 
game; and so I told him that his 
black Flemish leaders were in reality 
hearse-horses, used only for funerals 
in England, and that they would al- 
ways bolt intoa burial-ground. He 
is thoroughly plucky, and at once 
proposed that we should cross the 
nullah and try them past the ceme- 
tery. And when we came to the 
cemetery, I put the leaders at the 
wall, and we came to everlasting 
grief, to his immense delight.” 

“T wish you would not do such 
things,” said Roland, impatiently. 

‘«My dear Roley, he liked it. I 
was shot on to a soft grave, and he 
fell dexterously atop of me. I as- 
sure you he is charmed. As soon 
as the fragments of the drag are got 
together, he will ask me to do it 
again, which I certainly shall. He 
considers it as a phase in our ruder 
national sports. He is going to get 
up a prize-fight.” 

The interview with the Colonel was 
not quite so satisfactory. 

‘‘Mordaunt,” said the Colonel, very 
kindly, ‘‘we are all very fond of 
you, and should be very loth to lose 
you.” 

“Now, I know what is coming,” 
thought Jim. “ all over. I 
shall be head-mastered till I am dead, 
I believe. I wish he would let me 
off with lines. The moonshee would 
do them. I wonder what is up?” 

“ About you, Mordaunt,” said the 
Colonel, ‘I. have to say that a 
brighter, brisker, more promising 
young officer don’t exist.” 

“ This is getting worse and worse,” 


thought Jim. ‘I know this style of 
thing.” 

“T have a strong personal feeling 
towards you myself. You are popu- 
lar among your brother officers ; your 
men like you extremely. You are 
learning your duty admirably, and I 
have no fault to find in that way with 
you.” 

‘This means expulsion from the 
British army, if I know anything of 
being sent up to head-master, and I 
ought to,” thought Jim. 

«“ But,” continued the Colonel, 
“there are parts of your conduct 
which will most certainly entail your 
retirement from the regiment, if not 
from the army altogether, unless they 
are immediately mended. Court- 
martials have been held for half of 
what you have done, sir. Do you 
suppose for a moment, sir, that the 
British rule in India can be kept up, 
if officers in the British army come 
out from balls at the Residency at 
four o'clock in the morning, seize the 
palanquin of the Judge's lady, in- 
duce a not sober collector to 
get into it, run away with it into 
the bottom of a nullah, and turn it 
upside down, with the collector in- 
side ?” 

“ Hang it all,” thought Jim. Then 
aloud,—‘‘I didn’t know it was her 
palanquin, sir; and Phipps and I 
apologized afterwards.” 

“Then the other fellow was 
Phipps,” said the Colonel. Where- 
upon Jim grew sulky, fierce, and 
silent, cursing his tongue. 

“Of this singular friendshipof yours 
with the Nawab, I decline to say any- 
thing. Such intimacy with native 
princes, however estimable, is always 
considered highly indiscreet, more es- 
pecially in the case of king’s officers. 
However, with regard to that particu- 
lar matter, I refuse to say one single 
word further than I think you are 
utterly lowering yourself by it, and 
had I ever dreamed that such a 
friendship would have taken place, I 
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would never have admitted you into 
the regiment.” 

“I have sat out heavier wiggings 
than this, sir,” said Jim, suddenly, 
which made the Colonel think him a 
strange young man, as indeed he 
was. But the Colonel had taken 
up his ground, and was not to be 
diverted. 

“I therefore say nothing of your 


friendship for the Nawab. I even 


pass over your yesterday's extraordin- 
ary performances, enough for seve- 
ral court-martials ; but on one point 
I particularly request an explanation 
—the extraordinary familiarity which 
you are showing to your moonshee.” 

Jim was utterly taken aback at this 
accusation, His tomfooleries were so 
innumerable that he felt guilty on all 
points. But this one! He stam- 
mered out, “ What, old Baghobahar ?” 

“Yes,” said the Colonel. ‘ Your 
behaviour to that old man is reported 
to me as something I have never 
heard of out of Bedlam. They say 
that you have him in your room for 
hours together, and that you sit him 
up at one end, and lie in your ham- 
mock and look at him.” 

‘He is a most respectable old man, 
sir,” said Jim, blushing scarlet. “We 
study the language together.” 

“TI have no doubt of it,” said the 
Colonel, kindly. now to con- 
clude, my dear lad. You are one of 
the best and most honest lads that 
ever stepped, but do try to curb this 
fantastic behaviour. / as a man of 
the world, and an old officer, have 
seen, plenty of it, and know that it is 
only the outcome of the intense vita- 
lity and vivacity of our nation, a 
handful of whom can keep these mil- 
lions in order. But curb it here. It 
does us ill service among these 
solemn Asiatics, who have nearly lost 
the art of laughter with their cruel 
ritualisms and their life-long strug- 
gle to live. In the most successful 
of your tomfooleries did you ever see 
a low-caste man laugh at you?” 


“Why no, sir.” 

“Believe me, no. I am young 
enough yet to go on a frolic with 
you, anywhere but here. Be more 
dignified, my boy. Don’t play the 
fool. There, cut away, you have had 
your wigging. You are a good 
young man, and a good officer. Don’t 
play the fool any more; and, if you 
continue your friendship with the 
Nawab, upset his coach somewhere 
else than in a grave-yard.” 

‘Do you know, sir,” said Jim, 
standing up erect and solemn before 
him, ‘that you are a very kind and 
good man, and that I would go to 
the devil after you?” 

‘‘That presupposes my going to 
the devil first, my good lad,” said the 
Colonel, laughing ; “‘ which is a thing 
I don't mean to do. Come, are you 
going to be good ?” 

“I don't think so,” said Jim. “I 
never was. I'll be as good as I can. 
Am I to cut the Nawab?” 

“ Certainly not,” said the Colonel ; 
“but don’t make a fool of him.” 

“Am I to cut my moonshee?” 
asked the incorrigible Jim. 

“There, get out of this, do,” said 
the Colonel. ‘I do believe that 
K ’s boys remain boys till they 
are eighty. All. except Evans, who 
seems to have been born when 
he was ninety.” And so Jim de- 
parted. 

“I'd go to somewhere after that 
fellow,” he said to Roland, ‘ But 
I've caught it,” and he offered no 
further explanation. So Roland left 
him alone. 

The Moonshee business, which the 
Colonel thought to be the worst of 
all poor Jim’s business, even includ- 
ing that of the judge’s lady’s palan- 
quin and the collector, must. be. ex- 
plained. 

It was absolutely necessary that 
Jim, to go the way King Roland 
wished him to go, towards staff. pro- 
motion, must learn Hindustani at 
least. And Jim admitted the. fact. 
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So Roland, who had quickly the ear 
of every officer un the station, cast 
about for the very cleverest moonshee 
procurable. And that moonshee was 
old Baghobahar, and he was inconti- 
nently told to attend to Jim, and in- 
struct him in Hindustani. 

And so this happened to Jim. He 
was lying on a sofa, singing ‘ Bar- 
bara Allen” at the top of his voice, 
and looking out at the scalding sun- 
shine beyond, when there entered to 
him an aged man, who salaamed and 
came towards him. And Jim was 
stricken dumb. 

Out of that depth of humour, 
which the English and Scotch have 
in common, came a voice which told 
him that this was ¢he old man. Jim 
had, like most young men of his fresh, 
wildish constitution, and good dispo- 
sition, loved old men, for their pretty 
gentle ways, and their complacent 
politeness. But here, in India, ap- 
peared to him the old man of all old 
men. The ideal of all ideals. And 
Jim arose and took him to his bosom; 
that is to say, he salaamed to him 
again, and made him sit down. 

From that moment the mere con- 
templation of this aged Hindoo gave 
the profoundest satisfaction to Jim, 
He was content to lie on his sofa 
and look at him. 

He was a little odd man, very old, 
with a very dark complexion, snow- 
white hair and beard, and large spec- 
tacles; whenever Jim could get that 
old man cocked up before him, with 
his spectacles on, his soul was satisfied. 
Roland called him fool, but Eddy 
was as great a fool about the old man 
as Jim. 

There the old man used to sit, hour 
after hour, with his heels tucked under 
him, (not cross-legged), reading Hin- 
dustani to Jim. And there Jim 
would lie, smoking and listening, 
never weary in the contemplation of 
his old man. He would have liked 
to duy that old man, had it been pos- 
sible. He relieved his mind by giving 


him handfuls of new rupees, which, 
however, were generally declined by 
the quaint old Hindoo gentleman. 

Roland looked into Jim’s bungalow 
one day, and watched them. The 
old man was cocked up at the end of 
the room, reading sententiously. Jim 
lay smoking and contemplating his 
idol. “Is he mad?” said Roland. 
“Not a bit, my dear Roland ; but he 
has got what you have not, ‘hu- 
mour.’” 

The other object of contemplation 
in which Jim most delighted, was the 
Nawab of Belpore, or of ‘Baal 
Peor,” as Jim delighted to call him, 
not knowing that he was merely repro- 
ducing exactly the samewords. This 
grand young Indian prince was a per- 
petual source of delight to Jim. And 
after Jim had spilt him over the 
churchyard wall, given him fifty at 
billiards and beaten him, pitched his 
best wrestler on the back of his head, 
and ridden his worst buck-jumping 
Australian for him, the kindly, honest 
young Nawab was as fond of con- 
templating Jim, as Jim was of con- 
templating him. 

These friendships are extremely 
rare. But this was a real one. I 
believe that they will be as rare in 
future. Our people have dropped the 
horrid word “nigger” now. Fancy 
calling Scindiah, for instance, a “‘nig- 
ger!” Can one wonder at what hap- 
pened? 

Do they love us yet? It is hard 
to say. But we are doing our duty, 
and we must hope that they will get 
as far as that when they see what we 
have done for them. Social imperti- 
nences had much to do with one 
phase of the Indian Mutiny. The 
most courteous people in the world 
get sick in time of continual insults. 
To a certain kind of fantastically 
radical mind, like poor Jim’s, social 
distinctions are impossible. His 
moonshee and his Nawab were new 
and astounding facts to him, but he 
considered them quite in the light of 
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equals, a point of view which his 
good Colonel, or Roland, could never 
be brought to. 

Poor Jim had not the least discre- 
tion in speech, though a great deal in 
judgment. He was lying one day 
with his book before him, pretending 
to follow his moonshee, who was 
reading aloud to him, but was in 
reality contemplating that great moon- 
shee, when there was a scuffling of 
runners, and a carriage drew uP op- 
posite his door. 

He was in hopes that it was his 
Nawab, but a native servant came 
in, and said that it was the Rajah of 
Bethoor. 

“ Tell him to go to hell,” said Jim, 
lying back on his sofa. ‘Go on, 
Baghobahar.” 

The frightened servant departed 
trembling. Immediately after a ser- 
geant of his own company came in 
and said, “If you please, sir, the 
Rajah of Bethoor is at the door.” 

“That rascal has not given my 
message then,” said Jim. ‘Jones, 
you go out and give it. Tell him to 
go to hell.” And the sergeant went 

out and gave some sort of message, 
not possibly the same as Jim's, but 
sufficiently strong to prevent his ever 
coming again. 

And the moonshee took off his 
spectacles, wiped them, looked at Jim 
with supreme satisfaction, put them 
on again, and said: “I have now to 
call the Sahib’s attention to the fact 
that there are twelve months in the 
year, consisting on an average of 
thirty-one days, each of twenty-four 
hours. Wenow enter the ninth month 
of the contemplations of the Fakeer 
Dhalblat of Ferosepore.” 

And Jim said, ‘Cut away, old man.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


So the Colonel and Roland let Jim 
go his own quaint way with his 
Nawab and his moonshee, and went 
_their own. Before many months 


were over, it became apparent that Jim 
was exercising an immense influence 
over the Nawab. The drag was dis- 
continued; he was taught to ride. 
His Royal Highness likewise left off 
dressing himself in puce-coloured 
velvet and gold, white loose trousers, 
and patent-leather pumps, and came 
out in a neat costume, between Eng- 
lish and Asiatic. He likewise smoked 
less and rode harder, and, what is 
more, liked it. 

‘I told you, Colonel,” said Roland, 
‘‘that there was good in him. He 
will make a man of that Nawab.” 

‘‘He is a queer fellow,” said the 
Colonel ; ‘‘as mad asa hatter; but I 
suppose we must leave him alone. 
He is certainly making a gentleman 
out of the Nawab.” 

“What are the Nawab’s antece- 
dents ?” asked Roland. 

«Same as the rest of them,” said 
the Colonel, yawning. ‘“ Married 
when he was twelve, and four times 
since. Now twenty-three. Spent 
all his time learning European lan- 
guages and manners, and flying kites 
for a recreation, till a couple of 
years ago, when he took up with a 
kind of Orleans Anglomania. I dare 
say Mordaunt will make something 
of him. What is this building going 
on at his palace ? That is a new kick.” 

‘Jim and he are studying fortifica- 
tion together,” said Roland, ‘and 
they are reducing it to practice.” 

‘“‘ Well, he is a safe man,” said the 
Colonel. “ He might spend his money 


worse. I will go and have a look 
at these two fools. By the by, 
Evans———” 

‘Yes, sir.” 

“You speak French?” 

“Yes, sir;” 


And the conversation, until Ro- 
land’s departure, was carried on in 
that language, which had the very 
strange effect of causing the punkah 
over their heads to go faster and 
faster, as though with exasperation. 
The Colonel noticed it, and laughed, 
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“I wish you would go out and stick 
a pig for me, to-morrow.” 

The Colonel looked at him so very 
straight that Roland only looked back 
again, and said— 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Between this and Delhi it is only 
a hundred and forty miles.” 

‘‘And not a dozen pigs in the dis- 
tance,” said Roland. ‘‘ Yes, sir.” 

« And put this cypher in your poc- 
ket, and let your horse run away ; 


and let him run away as far as Jella-- 


pore, where they will remount you; 
and then let ¢4a¢ horse run away as 
far as Bugapore, and they will give 
you a fresh horse there; and let him 
run away with you as far as Delhi ; 
and give that cypher into L ’s 
own hands.” 

gee, air.” 

“If you are assassinated, I will 
see after your affairs. I don’t think 
you will be, if you can get safe to Jel- 
lapore. Don’t come back alone, but 
come with the 2oIst.” 

«I will obey your instructions, sir. 
I am very much obliged to you for 
this mark of confidence.” 

““Whoy! For the matter of that, 
I always pick out the best man for a 
dangerous and secret service with no 
possible chance of reward attaching 
to it. The compliment is quite mu- 
tual, I assure you. Ride in the open 
as much as possible till you are past 
Jellapore.” 

“Are our communications threat- 
ened already, sir?” asked Roland. 

‘“‘] suppose that is more my busi- 
ness than yours, is it not?” said the 
Colonel, quietly. ‘What you have 
to do is to obey orders. Go to bed 
now, and slip off before day with a 
hog-spear. Do as you are told.” 

And Roland nodded, and turned 
to the door, when the Colonel called 
him back. 

“Come, young man, I will trust 
you as far as this. They have learnt 
our cypher, and you are the first 
bearer of a new one.” 


“Are they going to move yet, 
sir?” 

‘“Who knows? Who cares? It 
will all be the same. What was done 
before can be done again. Be care- 
ful of yourself. You are the best man 
I have, or I should not have sent you 
on this dangerous errand. You know, 
of course, that you will get no credit 
by it.” 

‘Good evening, sir,” said Roland, 
in English, laughing. 

“Good evening, Evans,” said the 
Colonel, also in that language. “Mind 
you are not late for parade.” 

And the Colonel went out into the 
verandah, and pleased himself by 
staring steadily at the punkah wal- 
lah, who had pulled the string so 
violently when he and Roland began 
to talk French. 

And Roland went away to his 
errand ; and before day broke, on his 
best Australian, dressed in the old 
Shropshire hunting - breeches and 
boots, with a hog-spear in his hand, 
he had put a good twenty miles be- 
tween him and Belpore. 

These were the first days of it, 
when those who warned were not lis- 
tened to. The end was not yet by any 
means. 

On the very morning on which 
Roland had so innocently cantered 
out of Belpore with a hog-spear, and 
two running syces, blown and dis- 
tanced very soon by the pace of his 
Clarence River bred Australian horse 
—on this very morning Jim was lying 
on his sofa, contemplating his beloved 
moonshee with greater satisfaction 
than ever. The moonshee had long 
before finished the ‘‘ Contemplations 
of Dhalblat,” and indeed the modern 
Hindustani comedy of ‘‘Rumsi Door, 
the Cloth-Merchant of Jellalabad,” 
a work of great art, directed against 
the Mahomedans, but which has fallen 
dead in England, in spite of Captain 
Rollingstone’s most spirited transla- 
tion. The moonshee had finished 
these two on Jim’s head, and was be- 
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ginning with the ‘ Dhollery-bagh ; 
or, Garden of Rupees” (a poor piece 
as to plot, but admirable for its 
Anglicised Hindustani). He was 
propped up on his haunches at one 
end of the room, and Jim was lying 
on his sofa at the other, contemplating 
him, and smoking. 

The old moonshee'’s knees were up 
to his nose, and his wise, good old 
face looked at Jim from between 
them. He adjusted his great round 
spectacles, and began— 

“It now becomes my duty to call 
the attention of the sahib to the 
ravages and dacoitees which his lan- 
guage has committed on mine,” when 
a voice in the doorway said— 

“Come, old man, don’t talk about 
dacoitee. If we have altered your 
language for the better, we have at 
least rendered it possible for you to 
know the finest literature which the 
world has ever seen.” 

And Jim, rising in astonishment, 
saw thé Colonel before him. 

The moonshee got off his seat, shut 
up his book with his spectacles in it, 
and salaamed. The Colonel said, 
hurriedly— 

still, Mordaunt. Moonshee, 
go out and send those men away, and 
then come back to us.” 

And the old man did so with rapi- 
dity and dexterity, : 

Jim, sitting upon his sofa, in his 
shirt and trousers, was a little dazed 
by these very sudden proceedings. 
Before he had time to say a few com- 
mon-places to the Colonel, the punkah 
was stopped, and the Colonel was sit- 
ting on one side of him and the old 
moonshee standing on the other. 

“Sit down,” said the Colonel, 
“and speak low.” And the moonshee 
sat down with a bow. 

“James Mordaunt,” said the Colo- 
nel, ix French, “I am a man who 
never refused the combat or the re- 
tractation where I thought either the 
one or the other thing was in any way 
necessary. I owe you the apology at 


the present. I owe you the apology 
because I doubted, on a recent occa- 
sion, the capability possessed by you 
of selecting acquaintances with dis- 
crimination.” 

Jim said, in such French as he had 
got at Gloucester, ‘‘that he was pro- 


-foundly penetrated with the  senti - 


ments of Colonel the Commandant ”; 
and he couldn't have done better if he 
had tried. 

“But you have shown—you—that 
you have power of selection enor- 
mously. I believed for a long time 
that you were vain and foolish ; 
that your old friend, the moonshee, 
was rascal ; and, again, old babbler ; 
and, again, spy; and again, once 
more, betrayer of deposed trusts ; but 
I have changed all these opinions. 1 
have disclosed the very bottom of my 
heart to you on this business ; and now 
we will speak English.” 

Jim, thinking it was the best thing 
they could do, if they wanted to talk 
sense, acquiesced without a murmur. 
And he was wondering idly how the 
French got through their business 
with such extremely florid language, 
when the Colonel began in his native 
tongue. 

“That old man who sits beside 
you has rendered service to the 
Queen’s Government which shall 
not be forgotten.” 

“Sahib,” said the old man, “I 
desire nothing, take nothing, and 
will accept nothing. I think British 
rule is good for India, and my three 
boys have died foryou. I have sown 
and I will reap. It would be strange, 
I think, that a father who has lost 
three sons in a cause should turn 
against it at last.” 

“There spoke a man,” said Jim, 
suddenly and loudly. ‘ There spoke 
a man, Colonel. J know a man 
when I see him. You go into boat- 
racing, and you'll be able to do the 
same.” 

“Do you know what he has 
done ?” said the Colonel. 
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“No,” said Jim, “ Z don’t know 
anything about him, except that I 
spotted him for a gentleman, and 
that he sits at one end of the room, 
and reads that balderdash, and I sit 
at the other and look at him. What- 
ever he has done is no harm.” 

“ He has refused every offer of the 
Rajah of Bethoor, and has discovered 
for us that our cypher was discovered, 
and our despatches mutilated, and he 
refuses reward.” 

“It was little enough to do, sir,” 
said the old moonshee. ‘‘ Peace for 
India means merely a strong British 
Government. Ah, you don’t remem- 
ber the o/d days. I take my leave,” 
and he went. 

They watched him go. To Jim 
he had been a friend, and yet he had 
been a subject of an almost absurd 
contemplation. An abnormal, and 
consequently, to Jim’s mind, as some 
sort an absurd creature. He was 
absurd in Jim’s eyes no longer now; 
Jim knew, after this story of the 
Colonel’s, why he had loved the old 
man instinctively, and without know- 
ing it. The quaint, fantastic old 
moonshee was a very noble person ; 
Jim was a judge of men as far as 
his training went, and he had judged 
this good old man as honest from 
the first moment he saw him. And 
as he and the Colonel watched the 
good old man go fluttering down 
the sandy road towards the nullah 
and the patch of jungle beyond, 
Jim said to the Colonel, ‘‘ There goes 
a good and honest man, sir,” and the 
Colonel said, ‘‘ You are right. Now 
I want to go with you to the 
Nawab.” 

Let us follow the old Moonshee 
first. With his books at his breast, 
in fluttering white robes, he went 
down the long broad sandy road 
towards the nullah, towards the 
patch of dark green jungle beyond, 
towards his poor little bungalow, 
now empty for ever. 

He had been married many times, 


this quaint old man, but all his wives 
were dead, and he was all alone. 
Daughters he had alive, but dead to 
him in zenanas. He had thought 
and read, this quaint old man, until 
he “believed that he had thought 
through all recorded knowledge, and 
his thoughts had always been towards 
one solitary point—the good of India. 
He was old enough to remember 
when he had resisted the British 
invasion in arms in his own person. 
But afterwards he had seen more and 
more hope in the British, and he had 
sent three sons to die for us. He 
saw more chances for good, day after 
day, in the British rule, and day by 
day he was strenuous to uphold it. 
Lastly, there had come to him a 
young man, also of the Indo- 
Germanic race, whom he chose to 
believe was the image of one of his 
own sons, and that young man was 
singularly enough Jim Mordaunt. 

It is not to be supposed that Jim 
and he entirely confined themselves 
to Hindustani. They had a few 
talks together, and James had altered 
the old man’s opinions with regard to 
the Nawab of Belpore, whom he had 
always considered as a young man 
without worth. Jim had altered his 
opinion somewhat. Jim thought 
highly of the Nawab; and the old 
moonshee was determined to make 
a greater acquaintance with the 
Nawab, and see whether, after all, — 
there was anything to be made of 
an Indian gentleman. 

He believed so far in the trans- 
migration of souls as to believe that 
our poor Jim from Shropshire was 
his own son. He had conveyed all 
his little wealth tohim. But leaving 
alone this superstition, there was 
more sense and reason under the 
turban of that old moonshee than 
there is under ninety-nine out of 
every hundred beaver hats in 
England. 

When he turned the corner and 
lost sight of Jim’s bungalow, he 
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turned, and on his way gave his 
blessing to Jim. Then he crossed the 
nullah and came beside the patch of 
jungle which lay between Jim's 
bungalow and his. 

The good old man was turning all 
politics over in his head when he 
arrived here. There were few 
passing on the road, and the sand 
was heavy on his feet. At once, 
within the jungle, he heard the low 
wail of an infant. “It is a case of 
exposure,” he said. ‘1 will go and 
pick it up. I have none of my own ; 
it may live to serve Hindustan.” 

And so the good old man, parting 
the thick heavy green leaves, left the 
sandy track, and turned into the 
jungle on his errand of mercy after 
the wailing infant. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


THE Nawab was excessively fond of 
billiards, but did not play well by 
any means. He had therefore looked 


- round for a moonshee for billiards, as 


it was not very agreeable to be always 
beaten by Jim. And he had disco- 
vered one. Let us see who he was, 
and how he found himself in ¢hés 
queer out-of-the-way business. 

How quaint this bringing together 
of England and India is! The great 
Squire Todhunter, of Cambridgeshire, 
rode eighteen stone, and, conse- 
quently, had to be horsed at the ex- 
pense of nearly five hundred pounds. 
Now the squire was a saving and dis- 
creet man, and he did not like his 
horses trashed unnecessarily. Conse- 
quently, in choosing a second horse- 
man, he looked for the qualities of 
extreme smallness and extreme clever- 
ness. He was-very particular about 
this ; and one day he got a letter from 
Sir Gregory Dowes, to say that he 
had found him a treasure. The trea- 
sure was sent over for inspection, and 
into Squire Todhunter’s library came 
one of the strangest little men the 


squire had ever seen—a handsome 
1 ttle lad, weighing six stone, and four 
feet high, very well dressed, like a 
gentleman, who seemed perfectly cool 
and unconcerned. 

“Hallo, my lad, you are a flat-race 
rider! That won't do, you know.” 

“‘ Never rode a flat race in my life, 
and never mean to, sir; certainly not, 
at my time of life.” 

“How old are you, child?” said 
Todhunter, liking the looks of him, 
and thinking he might be licked into 
shape. 

‘‘ Thirty-one,” answered the child. 
“Married ; one son; no other incum- 
brance. Wife takes washing when 
she can get it. Talk French and 
German; but not Italian.. In the 
stables of the Pasha of Egypt ; but 
didn't like it. Sober; honest. Eight 
years’ good character from the Pasha. 
Loves his horses as his horses love 
him. Used to a gentleman's place, 
or wouldn’t be here.” 

“Why, I thought you were a 
boy.” 

‘So has many; but they found 
theirselves deceived.” 

‘‘Where are your wife an:] son?” 
said Squire Todhunter. 

The little man went and rang the 
bell, and waited in cool silence till the 
footman came. 

“Send up my wife and the boy, 
James,” was all he said ; after which 
he drummed on his hat. 

Then there came up a very tiny 
woman, and a strange mite of a 
bright-eyed boy, about twelve, half 
the size of his father, who stared per- 
sistently at Squire Todhunter until 
that gentleman was uncomfortable, 
and the bargain was concluded. 

“Can that boy ride?” said the 
squire. ‘‘He would make a good 
feather-weight.” 

“He rides well enough, sir; but 
he has took to flat-racing and bil- 
liards ; and I am busted, sir, if you’ll 
excuse the expression, if the present 
turf business ain’t too much for my 
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stomach. I’m a-going to send him to 
the Pasha of Egypt’s stables, .to im- 
prove his moral tone.” 

“ That won’t do the boy any good,” 
said the squire. 

“ Excusing me, sir, I know Cairo 
and I know Newmarket ; and that 
boy’s a-going to Grand Cairo.” 

The Squire gave some sensible ad- 
vice, but it was not taken by this won- 
derful, resolute, little cross-country 
rider; and the boy went East, and 
East again, for ten years, winning flat 
races, On sometimes hopeless horses, 
sending the large sums he earned 
home to his father, to be invested in 
the funds (which was scrupulously 
done for him), and paying his travel- 
ling expenses by billiards and safe 
betting. He was at Bombay, and 
thought he would go to Australia; 
but then again thought he would go 
to Calcutta. And at Calcutta he heard 
of the Rajah of Belpore and _ his 
horses; and so he went up and looked 
in on our Nawab.* 


Our Nawab was immensely flat- 


tered at the visit of such a distin- 
guished young man. He at once al- 
lotted him apartments and money. 
When he found that Billy Lee could 
play billiards, he instantly sent to the 
right-about a tipsy, cashiered old cap- 
tain, his previous instructor, and in- 
stalled Billy Lee in his place. 

Jim Mordaunt had, of course, met 
Billy Lee, and disliked him extremely. 
For Roland he had never given two 
thoughts about him ; only once called 
him a rascally little renegade. 

The Colonel scarcely knew of his 
existence. It was, therefore, not very 
pleasant when the Colonel, and Ro- 
land, and Jim rode into the Nawab’s 
courtyard, to hear this young man’s 
voice in high conversation with the 
Nawab, during the clicking of bil- 
liard-balls. 

But they heard what he said before 
they went in at the window. 

“I tell your Royal Highness that 

* All this is almost exactly true. 


it is horses, and all horses, with them. 
Your horses should be brought inside 
this fortified compound, or else, in 
what is going to happen, you will let 
‘em go to the enemy. Did you ever 
hear me talk Hindustani ?” 

‘““No,” said the Nawab; 
can’t talk it.” 

At this moment our three friends 
entered the billiard-room. They were 
confronted by the little jockey billiard- 
player, and noticed him closely for 
the first time. 

A bright, handsome, resolute, little 
fellow enough, and not a bit afraid of 
them. He struck out at them at once 
in French. 

‘‘His Highness says I cannot talk 
Hindustani. Me, who was three years 
in Bombay. I can talk it fast enough, 
and I lie in my bed at night, and hear 
them talking; and their talk is mis- 
chief and devilry, which things I 
hate. I am no renegade, Lieutenant 
Evans, as you have called me. I am 
an Englishman to the backbone ; but 
n’importe. Cornet Mordaunt, I have 
something very particular to say to 
you.” 

Such a gallant little figure standing 
in front of such a strange group! 
The jockey was a little tiny daridy, 
whose head reached to one of Jim’s 
waistcoat-buttons, The Colonel was 
in scarlet and white; Roland, Jim, 
and the Nawab in simple close-fitting 
white—a solemn group. But the little 
jockey was not a bit afraid of them. 

“Colonel,” he said, have been 
giving advice to his Highness which 
I think you will approve. You will 
hear what I have said from him. 
Cornet Mordaunt, I was just coming 
over to your bungalow, to say a word 
or two to your good old moonshee, if 


you 


you would allow it. You and I know 


a brick when we see one.” 

“I fear you will not find him 
there,” said Jim, greatly pleased by 
this mention of his old friend. ‘The 
Colonel came in, and I sent him 
away.” 


} 
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“Not home. Don’t say home,” 
said the little jockey, sharply. - 

“Yes,” said Jim, quietly. ‘We 
saw him walking down the road 
homewards.” 

“ But I thought he always stayed 
with you till late at night, and often 
all night in your bedroom, reading 
to you when you were restless ?” 

“He is gone home to-day, how- 
ever,” said Jim, still more quietly. 

The jockey uttered a great oath. 
“Get your horses, gentlemen. I 
wouldn't have had this happen for a 
thousand pound. And I playing 
billiards there! Come along, in 
God's name.” 

He was first on his horse, and sped 
away out of the Nawab’s compound. 
Jim was second, and rode as hard as 
he could to the good old man’s 
house. There was nothing there but 
a very old woman, who was boiling 
rice in a pipkin, and stirring it round 
and round with a stick. And when 
Roland brought his horse half-way 
into the bungalow, and asked her if 
the old man had come home, she said 
“No,” and spat at him. Forshe was 
our moonshee’s mother, and most 
devoutly believed that the world was 
so governed by the great God that 
her son would be sent to everlasting 
torment, by losing caste in conse- 
quence of sitting in the room while 
Jim was eating bacon to his break- 
fast. But you must respect their 
prejudices, such as_ suttee, for 
example, if you are consistent. Jim 
rode off hard, and found the others 
on the sandy road, in front of the 
patch of jungle which lay between 
Jim’s bungalow and the moonshee’s. 

Here there was a very old lean 
man in leg-irons, a convict, who was 
pounding on the road with a rammer, 
and had nothing on but a pair of 
drawers and a turban. When Jim 
rode up, the old gentleman had got 
his rammer between his knees, and 
had his withered old arms stretched 
out before him, with the palms of 


his hands close together, after the 
Indian manner. Those withered 
palms were stretched alternately from 
one sahib to another. ‘Colonel 
Sahib, sir, he did not go by here; 
Jockey Sahib, sir, I did not see him ; 
Lieutenant Sahib, sir, I will tell all I 
know ; Nawab Sahib, plead for me ;” 
and so the poor ironed old convict 
went on with helpless, hopeless lie 
after lie until Jim rode up, and giving 
his bridle to the jockey, went up to 
the poor trembling_old man, and put 
his two hands on his shoulders. 

“Old man,” he said in Hindus- 
tani, looking down into his face, 
““we have missed some one whom 
we love. Tell us all about it.” 

It was strange beyond measure to 
see the splendid young Englishman 
looking down into the face of the 
poor old lying Indian _ convict. 
England and India face to face. 
That love which the best of our men 
have for extremely old people told 
here. There is a kind of royal arch- 
masonry between the very young and 
prosperous and the very old and 
unfortunate. ‘I was like you once, 
and you may be as I am hereafter.” 
This thieving and lying old Hindoo 
looked into Jim’s honest face, and for 
the sake of what he sawthere, undid 
all his lies and told the whole truth. 

«Sahib, he did not come so far as 
this. But he turned into the jungle 
there, and you can see his footprints 
in the sand. Lieutenant Sahib, I 
will speak all the truth. Lieutenant 
Sahib, the Rajah of Bethoor went by 
in his carriage, and he stood up and 


looked into the jungle. And then, 


sir, your moonshee came along with 
his book on his bosom, and there 
was the wailing as of a child in the 
jungle, and I knew that it would 
turn him, for he has a kind heart. 
And I would have called louder than 
I did, but durst not. . And he passed 
in there, and I heard two shots.” 

The party were awed enough now. 
The syces who had run after them 
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had their horses, and they moved 
together towards the jungle, and 
passed into it, the little jockey first. 

“Is there any one here who is 
afraid of seeing death?” said he, 
and looking round confronted the 
tall solemn Nawab. 

“When you have seen the suttee 
of your own mother, as I did, sir, 


you will not ask that question of me.” 


And the sharp-tongued, honest, clever 
little Cockney understood in his clear, 
good little brain the whole matter, 
nodded to the Nawab, with his head 
on one side, and went on. 

Jim’s poor old moonshee! It was 
really very sad. He lay straight in 
their path, shot stone-dead, on his 
face, with the book which he had 
last been reading to Jim crumpled up 
under his honest old heart ; a heap 
of snowy white amidst the dark 
greenery around. Jim didnot mend 
matters by any means. He never 
thought that the old man was dead. 
He called out, ‘“ Baghobahar, most 
excellent and admirable of moon- 
shees, sleeping in the forest of golden 
delight, get up and come home. We 
thought that we had lost thee, thou 
aged one.” 

Roland put his hands on_ his 
shoulders and said suddenly, ‘‘ Hush, 
Jim, he is dead.” 

“ Dead !” 

«« Assassinated.” 

“My Moonshee! Damnation ! 
Let me get at him. Assassinated 
by whom ?” 

A very quiet voice said, “ By the 
Rajah of Bethoor,” and Jim knew that 
it was the Nawab of Belpore who had 
spoken. These two young men looked 
at one another for a moment, and saw 
that they understood each other. 

Jim was perfectly quiet after this 
one outbreak—far too quiet to please 
Roland. They picked the old man 
up and laid him on his back. His 
face was very quiet; he had been 
shot twice through the heart, while 
on his supposed errand of mercy. 


The little jockey said, “I knew 
they had a plot for his life, after his 
giving information about the cypher. 
Why, I have laid in bed and heard 
them talk it all over. TI’ll tell you 
why it is, gentlemen, that I have 
never let out my knowing of Hindus- 
tani; because I want to hear what 
is going to be done about the nob- 
bling of horses. An unworthy motive. 
Let that pass. I knew that this 
would happen if the old man came 
home, but I thought he was always 
at the Cornet’s bungalow.” 

Blurted out Jim, “The Colonel 
didn’t like him at one time, and so he 
turned out when the Colonel came.” { 

And the Colonel said, ‘That is 
perfectly true, in one respect. But it 
is not a thing which should have been 
said, and I like you the less for say- 
ing it just now, Mordaunt.” 

The jockey had picked up the 
moonshee’s book, and had shaken it. 
Nothing dropped from it but a few 
loose papers and a photograph of 
Jim, which the jockey handed to him. 
The Colonel and Roland walked away 
together, lamenting over the accident. 
The Nawab and Jim remained behind, 
looking at one another over the dead 
body. 

Unless history is altogether the 
Mississippi of lies which Matthew 
Arnold says it is, you will find, I 
think, that when two members of 
the Indo-Germanic race get scowling 
at one another over the dead body 
of one whom they have loved, — it 
means mischief. 


CHAPTER XL. 


Jim and the Nawab looked steadily 
at one another over the corpse for a 
little time, until the others were out 
of hearing. Then Jim said, steadily, 
“ Are you with me ?” 

And the Nawab said, “To the 
death.” And the two young men 
shook hands. ‘What shall we do?” 
said the Nawab. ‘You are of the 
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conquering race, and should suggest. 
I will follow.” 

“Beat him upon his own quar- 
ters.” 

“Who ?” 

“ The Rajah.” 

‘‘But how?” said the Nawab. 

“Will you follow me, and let me 
do the talking ?” 

“Of course I will. But it is ter- 
ribly dangerous.” 

‘Tigers are. Yet we kill them.” 

“Yes, but armed,” said the Na- 
wab. ‘“ We are unarmed. Never- 
theless, I will go with you. It is 
horribly dangerous. The crash is so 
near that we might precipitate it, 
and we have only your regiment here, 
and the two companies of the 2orst, 
which came with Roland Evans, 
against five thousand native troops. 
But I will go.” 

Jim only nodded. And the Na- 
wab saw how India was conquered. 

“Lee,” said Jim, ‘my good- 
hearted little fellow, get this poor 
body seen to for me.” 

And the jockey said, ‘‘ Yes, sir. But 
are you going to the Rajah’s palace ?” 

Jim said, “ Yes.” 

““T wouldn’t; but you know best. 
Here, you wallahs, all of you, come 
here. And while you are about it, you 
had better go and fetch half a hundred 
more. There is enough of you 
round somewhere.” And so Jim, 
giving one more look at his poor old 
friend, mounted his horse, and rode 
away with the Nawab.” 

I must for a few moments follow 
Roland and the Colonel. 

Roland said, ‘‘ This is a sad busi- 
ness.” 

The Colonel said, “‘ That a good 
old man, whom I, God forgive me, dis- 
liked, is gone to his God swiftly, 
with a smile on his face? I don’t 
agree with you there.” 

“Jim, Jim! my dear sir,” said 
Roland.” Iam not one to behowl 
myself over the swift death of a good 

man ‘after a well-spent life, But Jim, 


All the boys from our school are 
strange and fantastic, but our Jim 
was the most fantastic of us all. I 
love him, as you know. But I tell 
you that there is in Jim a vein of 
cruelty and ferocity. He half killed 
my own brother, but he is most un- 
happily in love with my sister, though 
he never opens his mouth on the 
subject. He loved, in his quaint odd 
way this old man, and I think 
that he has never looked on death 
before. I cannot be answerable for 
what he will do.” 

“« My good lad,” said the Colonel, 
“who ever said you could? We 
English are the oddest people on the 
face of the earth. The French have 
a notion of that, but their caricatures 
of us fail because we are utterly be- 
yond any Celt who ever was born, 
I have commanded this regiment for 
nine years, and I have seen stranger 
fellows than your Jim. Have you 
tried religion with him ?” 

‘* He won't stand it,” said Roland. 

“I wish he would,” said the Co- 
lonel. ‘I always know where to 
have a religious man. I am not 
what you may call deeply religious 
myself ; but if I could get a regi- 
ment of religious men behind me— 
by Jove”—The Colonel was puzzled 
to go on. Words failed him. What 
he could do with a regiment of the 
men called in the service ‘‘ Metho- 
dists,” was too much for his brain. 
But he knew them, and so does 
English history. 

“You tried him with High 
Church formulas ?” said the Colonel. 
‘« He was always used to them.” 

‘‘T wish Havelock was nearer. I 
wish Havelock would take him in 
hand. Havelock has done wonders 
for some of our wildest ones. There’s 
Willoughby again. By the by, you 
saw Willoughby last week. Did he 
say anything odd?” 

“Yes,” said Roland. ‘He said 
something very odd indeed. He 
scarcely spoke to me at all during 
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the necessary business of sending 
the company here ; but he never left 
off looking at me. I did not know 
whether he liked me or not; but 
when we parted he laid his two hands 
on my shoulders, and said, ‘‘ You are 
a man who knows how to die.” 

‘He said that, did he?” said the 
Colonel. ‘And what did you say ?” 

“TI said I was ready to die for 
England; and he replied, ‘For 
India, India. God has given us a 
great trust here, and we must carry 
it out.’” 

“Just like him,” said the Colonel. 
“That is the best young man in 
India. Did he say anything else?” 

“No. Why?” 

“Because, what he says is gene- 
rally worth hearing,” said the Colonel. 
“That is why. But about Jim 
Mordaunt. Can you prevent his 
making a fool of himself ?” 

“TI never know what he will do 
for five minutes together,” said Ro- 
land. ‘I had power over him once, 
but I have completely lost it. At 
one time he would do what I told 
him. Now my only way of in- 
fluencing him is to ask him zo¢ to do 
the thing I want done. Whereupon 
he does it atonce. But he is getting 
up to ¢hat now.” 

Roland and the Colonel would 
have been much more anxious about 
Jim had they known of the strange 
errand on which he had set himself, 
and into which he had induced the 
Nawab, a longer-headed man than 
Jim, to follow him. Though the 
Nawab followed Jim, he had opinions 
of his own, and after his return from 
this ridiculous expedition, set all his 
people fortifying his palace under the 
tropical moon. 

They cantered away towards the 
Rajah’s palace, which stood on the 
summit of a rock, and they rode 
leisurely up to the gate, and through 
the gate, and through other gates, as 
far as they could go. Jim was the 
first European who had ever got 


so far. They went through court 
after court, and cloister after cloister, 
swarming with staring natives of all 
ages and sexes, diligently doing in- 
finitesimally small things, and earning 
about three half-pence a day on an 
average. 

Then they jumped off their horses, 
and left them to the grooms, And 
pushing on, the Nawab close to 
Jim, they came to a_ heavy teak 
gate which entirely puzzled Jim. 
The Nawab put him aside. 

“We will get in here,” said the 
Nawab: ‘we shall never get out 
again, but I will go to the devil with 
you. Put your foot in the wicket 
when it isopened.” And the Nawab 
knocked times. 

‘‘Whythat number?” whispered Jim. 

And the Nawab explained it to 
him hurriedly. And Jim pulled a 
long face and said, ‘ Well, this is 
Queer Street.” And the Nawab 
said zs.” Said the Nawab, 
“You English fancy that you know 
India. Ha!” 

The wicket was opened cautiously, 
which gave Jim the opportunity of 
pushing it wide open, and knocking 
the aged porter on the flat of his 
back. In another moment they had 
shut it again, and the Nawab and 
Jim stood alone and defenceless 
within the court-yard of a palace 
more unutterably given to the devil 
than possibly that of Heliogabalus. 

One may distrust Suetonius, as 
one habitually does State papers, as 
being ex parte. But no man out of 
Bedlam can distrust the contemporary 
evidence about the state of Indian 
courts. 

Jim from Shrewsbury, and _ the 
Nawab of Belpore, stepped swiftly 
on through a broad cloistered quad- 
rangle, as nearly like a college quad- 
rangle or court as need be, sur- 
rounded by cloisters; but deluged 
with floods of water in square pools. 

I must cease here; I know too 
much to speak. Might we not, how- 
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ever, allow a little more liberty in 
the working of fiction ? 

Jim and the Nawab, however, 
held their heads in the air, and 
passed along the broad path which 
runs between the baths towards the 
awful, barbarous building which closed 
up the quadrangle on the further 
side. It was a building in which 
every idea of art (as we know it; 
there may be art of which we know 
nought) was polluted and rendered 
abominable. I have no worse word 
to say against the Cotsea Bhang at 
Delhi, or the Mosque at Benares, 
than I have to say against the 
Mosque at Ispahan (probably the 


greatest and purest thing in the | 


world) or Contances Cathedral. I 
say that they are all exquisitely beau- 
tiful, but this building was an excep- 
tion. It was like the great temple 
at Pegu; it was like the Pagoda at 
Tanjore ; it was like the Pavilion at 
Brighton ; the walls of Jericho with 
the gates of Gaza. 

“But see what we caz do,” said 
the Nawab, laying his hand on 
Jim’s shoulder ; ‘ look there.” 

Certainly there was a mosque to 
the left, with two minarets soaring 
into the summer air. Certainly 
Western art, called Gothic, ‘had 
never produced anything so perfect. 
Certainly the two tall stalks of the 
minarets cast themselves aloft in the 
air, and branched out at intervals, 
like the Equisetum. Certainly even 
dull Jim got into his head that the 
builders of the present day were 
making rather a mess of it. But 
equally certain was it that the Pagan 
building was before him, and that he 
was going to tell the Rajah a piece 
of his mind. 

They went in under the dark, low, 
barbaric doorway, the Nawab keep- 
ing his left hand on Jim’s shoulder 
and his right hand on his dagger. Jim 
was the first British officer who had 
ever entered that abode of sin and 
horror. The first long cool corridor 


they entered was perfectly empty ; but 
at the end of it, on a flight of marble 
steps, was an old woman, who fled 
nimbly from them, in silence.” 

‘«‘T will go first ; I have been here 
before,” said the Nawab. 

And they passed on up the stair- 
case, and through corridor after 
corridor of the building, now silent 
and deserted since the old woman's 
alarm, until retreat became utterly im- 
possible, as it seemed to the Nawab. 

“If he is ready,” said he to Jim, 
“we are dead men. Here is the 
door. Shall we knock ?” 

Jim gave no answer, but pushed it 
open. 

Gilt looking-glasses, French china, 
Dresden china, Wedgwood, Minton, 
old Chelsea, Giotto, and Grindling 
Gibbons ; an expensive copy of the 
Madonna della Seggia, beside a pho- 
tograph of the ‘“ Derby Day.” Why 
go on? One is not writing a cata- 
logue for Christie and Manson. No 
taste, no tone, anywhere; ghastly, 
barbaric brutality—namely, scarlet 
and gold ; a brutal barbarism, beside 
which the half-toned fury of Ghengis, 
Baatu, and the gentle Kublai Khan, 
relieved only by jewels and_ gold, 
look high art. Brutal, senseless, god- 
less ! 

In the centre of it lay the Rajah, 
reading the Zglish translation of a 
Freneh novel, not by any means a 
Balzac or a Jules Janin; quite a diffe- 
rent sort of one. 

He was quite alone, and had vio- 
lated every rule of art in his person 
as he had in his room. He was 
dressed in green velvet, scarlet silk, 
and gold. He was a very handsome 
man, lighter in complexion than the 
Nawab—lighter than many English- 
men—somewhat fat for his age, with 
a black, drooping moustache. And 
before him, as he pretended, suddenly, 
came Jim and the Nawab. 

With pretended surprise he turned 
over on his divan, turned down his 
page, and lay looking at them. 


tani, you shall nor die. 
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“The dog is ready,” said the Na- 
wab. 

“T’ll break his —-— neck for five- 
pence, first,” said Jim, in a whisper. 

“You are the Rajah of Bethoor?” 
said Jim. 

“I thought I was till this mo- 
ment,” said the Rajah, in very tole- 
rable English. “I have begun to 
doubt it this last few moments. My 
agreement with the Company is well 
known, and one part of it was that I 
was to be left in possession of my 
domestic peace. I now find that I 
am to be insulted by the invasions of 
drunken English subalterns and their 
miserable native imitators.” 

“Il nest pas pret,” said the Na- 
wab. ‘Allez vous en jeune Evans,” 
which was what he made of the oft- 
repeated Shrewsbury slang, ‘‘Go it, 
young Evans.” 

“I do not understand Italian,” said 
the Rajah, ‘‘and I know not Evans. 
It is Mordaunt who is here. What 
do you want ?” 

“IT want to know about my moon- 
shee,” said Jim. 

“TI am not an impressor of moon- 
shees ; ask your colonel,” said the 
Rajah. “If you want a moonshee, 
ask him to find you one.” 

“I believe that you have murdered 
mine,” said Jim. 

“* What can I possibly care what a 
subaltern like you believes or disbe- 
lieves?” said the Rajah. “If I had had 
him assassinated, do you think I 
would confess it yet? You can go— 
for the present.” 

“T’ll have the truth out of you, if 
you were fifty rajahs,” said Jim. 

‘* Possibly,” said the Rajah. ‘You 
can go for this once, however.” 

And as he said this he rose and 
advanced towards them, his book in 
his left hand, and his right forefinger 
pointed, not at Jim, but at the Nawab. 

‘For you,” he said, in Hindus- 
You shall 
pray for death, but I shall keep you 
alive. You shall roll before my feet, 


praying me to kill you; but you 
shall not die. You English-lover, 
have you read ‘The Curse of Ke- 
hama,” the only thing worth reading 
the English ever produced? You 
shall not die! No, you shall not die !” 

“You shall, though !” shouted the 
Nawab; and before our poor Jim 
could collect his thoughts, the Na- 
wab had dashed out behind him, 
with a long gleaming knife in his 
hand, and wes preparing for a tiger 
spring upon the Rajah. 

Jim had just time to cast himself 
between them. He got the knife 
through his deltoid muscle ; it was 
as likely to have gone through his 
heart. He forced the Nawab back, 
crying ‘Consider, old boy, consider. 
Before a British officer! Old man, 
you have stabbed me accidentally ; 
but I will throw you on your back if 
you are not quiet.” 

The Nawab was quiet at once. 
“Why did you not let me get to 
him? It would have been better. 
Come away.” And turning to the 
Rajah, who stood perfectly still, he 
said, “If you have any gratitude in 
your dog's heart, you will remember 
that Mordaunt saved your life to-day.” 

“I will remember Mordaunt and 
remember you,” said the Rajah. 
“You are free to go.” And they 
went—not having gained much. 

Jim was badly wounded, and the 
Nawab was in the deepest distress, 
at which Jim chaffed him, telling 
him that he was not half an English- 
man yet. It was no worse than a 
bloody nose. Still the blood was 
soaking in an ugly manner through 
Jim’s white sleeves, and the Nawab 
wanted him to stay on the outer 
quadrangle and have it dressed. But 
Jim said, “No; let us get out of 
this hole. I can’t stand this.” And 
so they went out through the great 
teak door once again. 

So came one of the strangest sur- 
prises ever seen, yet one of the most 
easily accounted for. Surprises do 
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occur in the world, but they always officer, just up to regulation. A mar- 
arise from the most natural causes. vellous neat, tight little officer, up 
When they got out into the sun- to any amount of work. And when 
shine beyond the gate, there stood Jim looked on the officer he cried 
before them a British officer in blue ‘* Heavens and earth! it is Eddy !” 
coat and white trousers, with a sword And it was Eddy. And Eddy said, 
hooked up to his side, and his shako ‘I have exchangedinto the 2o!Ist Feot, 
on the side of his head. A smallish in order to be with you and Roland.” 


TO A YOUNG GIRL. 


I TAKE thy portrait when thou dost not see 
My gaze upon thee fixed! I would not choose 
To hold the glass to thee, lest thou should lose 
A charm through knowing it! I would not bruise 
Thy soul’s sweet scent of pure simplicity, 
But leave it on the summer air that wooes 
Thy fragrance forth, yet scatters not the dews 
That hang around ; so wilt thou take this Book 
Perchance, and on this very page with shy 
Sweet glance arrested, on these words wilt muse 
Through some unknown attraction. ‘‘ Who was she, 
This Maid beloved, and did she speak and look 
With such a grace, and was she truly fair 
As he that writes hath deemed ?” 
Thou wilding Rose 

That springest from the rocky cleft, yet there 
Dost lack no charm of queenliest flower that blows, 
Nor yet her proud, defiant thorns, of those 
Art thou whose aspect blesseth unaware ! 
Oft hath thy breath made sweet for me the air 
Of common life! fair form that doth enclose 
As fair a spirit, in this daily prose 
How had I fared without thee ? Oh, thou rare, 
Unconscious poem ! in our world of care 
What doest thou ? that wert not born, but grew, 
(So deem I oft) as grow the flowers, not fed 

Like things of mortal mould, but nourished 
| On air and light, on vapour, and on dew; 

And thou with all things wild and fair hast made 
A covenant! Wherever thou dost roam 
Thou findest friends, thou canst not miss thy home ; 
For thou art one with Nature! From the shade 
To sunshine passing, oft it seems to me 
Thy form doth glow or darken, bloom or fade, 
To meet her in her present mood, and be 
In full accord with her wide harmony. 
So where thou movest seemeth still the place 
Thou fittest best, and what thou doest now 
The thing that thou wast made for, with such grace 
Thou lightest like a bird on any bough 
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That comes the nearest! that thou holdest light 
Our poor conventions, and in wayward sport 
Wilt mock them from thee with a gesture slight, 
I blame thee not, because a higher Court 
Doth claim thy liegance ! 
Yet my fancies wrong 

Myself and thee, that thus about thee weave 
Of floating gossamers an idle song ; 
Oh, fair in Christ as Adam! Could I leave 
Thy picture thus, when oft my soul has flown 
To find in thine a green enclosure, lone, 
Shut in among the quiet hills by God, 
Who watches over it, unmarked by eye 
Save only His, by foot of man untrod, 
Unvisited by careless passer by. 
It hath no fence, nor needeth! Purity 
Is unto thee for wisdom ! fearless Truth 
In place of cold experience ! thy clear 
And earnest words are tipped as was the spear 
Of Him, the angel, standing in His youth 
Austerely beautiful ; within thine eyes 
Is somewhat that doth shame the worldly wise 
To nobler counsels—oft thy pearly cheek 
Through sudden flushing, bids us recognize 
The presence of a thought thou dost not speak, 
For anger is with thee the swift surprise 
Of conscience, waking at a touch, yet shook 
From out such depths of gentleness, thy look 
Will cheat thy lips ere yet they frame rebuke, 
Thy lips disarm the flashing of thine eyes 
By some soft whisper. 

Stray from Paradise 
Thou hast not missed thine errand! bide content 
In this our border; such as thou art lent 
By God from out His garland, here to blow, 
That gazing on their beauty we may know 
The better how His Lilies bloom above, 
And even while we look with Heaven may grow 
Acquaint, and learn through loveliness of Love ; 
Oh, long mayst Thou, if so He willeth, blow 
In this His lower garden! oft I ask 
This heart of mine, impatient grown to bask 
Beside his upper springs, how shall I know 
And how be known by flowers that here below 
My soul hath loved, ahd been of them so well 
Beloved, in spite of cruel blights that fell 
Upon us here ; how beautiful, yet strange 
Our aspects to each other ! yet for thee 
I never make this question. I shall see 
Thee there, and mark, perchance, but little change ! 
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is hard,.to say,how many years 
ago shooting: pigeons. originated, 
although ‘we can. trace. its. develop- 
ment into a scientific amusement, and 
an admirable school for the use of the 
sporting gun, from. 1793. 

It was practised: rough. way 
by the country:gentlemen of ‘Bucks, 
Berks, and Hants,” as the,old ‘chro- 
nicles tell us, nearly eighty years ago, 
and the first;.volume of a--sporting 
periodical gives us a coarse, cop- 
per-plate of: our forefathers,: dressed 
in high-crowned wide-a-wakes, pig- 
tails, powder, and short gaiters, and 
handling ponderous ‘‘macadamizers,” 
or flint guns of the pattern and. pro- 
bably of the quality of the old “Brown 
Bess.” 

At this date the of the 
* fowling-piece,” as it was then called, 
was by no means certain, and. it was 
usual for all sportsmen to insure. ig- 
nition: by chipping or rubbing the 
flint with a or after 
shot. . 

; The “trap” was of a primitive 
scription ; sometimes a square hole 
was .cut_in the ground and_ covered 
with. a! board,- or even a spade, to be 
pulled. off. by.the shooter or some per- 
son selected. for, the purpose,;and in 
every case the, mechanism for releas- 

-ing the captive bird, bought probably 
-at, the nearest dove-cote, was 
the primitive of the nearest 
carpenter.. i 

Ha, ‘match ” became a 
profitable venture ; for- publicans, who 
“‘ gave.’ a fat pig, a silver watch, or a 
second-hand gun, to be competed for 


by their friends, who were too blind 
to see that the entrance, the profit on 
the birds, and the dinner tickets 
(perhaps the sixpence which gave ad- 
mission to the grounds), and the con- 
sumption of coarse liquors, left a 
wide margin of profit to the /eral 
Boniface. 

With such gatherings, and the pros- 
pect of gambling in a small way, there 
sprang up professed pigeon-shots 
travelled the country, and made a 
profit. of their expertness if they won, 
or probably brought matters to a 
wrangle.if they could not. It wasa 
part of their education—the height of 
their ambition—to learn old tricks 
and to invent new ones. 

They bribed the ‘“‘trapper” to pull 
slowly, to select large and conspi- 
cuously-coloured birds from the ham- 
per, for them, to abstract one or two 
wing feathers so as to retard its flight, 
or to squeeze it as he placed it in the 
trap, which: was probably by express 
agreement furnished by themselves. 

_ This. trap or: box was so arranged 
as to throw. the, birds on one side 
when the: string, was, pulled, and en- 
sured a side shot favourable to the 
cheat’s practise; or; position. 

. Very commonly the-gun, in spite of 
all remonstrance, was held to the eye 
in a line with the bird. or trap before 
the string was pulled, and the pigeon 
was blown to pieces directly-the sides 
of its prison fell: abroad. - There was 
cheating -in. guns,;and charges too. 
Large ‘‘six ;bores,”: (single guns of 


course) were, constructed for these 


matches, and weré capable of carrying 
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from five to seven drachms of powder 
and two ounces of shot, which, at 
twenty or twenty-five yards, filled the 
whole atmosphere, and allowed no es- 
cape, even if the aim was indifferent. 

Clever rogues (they say) invented 
wadding, which held additional lead, 
when they were compelled to fill with 
a tobacco-pipe from a bowl of powder 
and shot provided by the landlord ; 
and by the use of heavy guns, extra 
charges, and maiming or blinding the 
birds, they put their talents to a profit- 
able account. 

Amongst the higher classes, who 
would abominate these practices, 
shooting at the pigeon grounds bore 
scarcely a better name. : 

Certain clubs—that, for instance, 
which was established in 1810 by 
Lords Yarmouth, Beauclerk, and Pol- 
lington (the last-named being the late 
Earl of Mexborough) shot principally 
for amusement at that time of year 
which left their preserves and stubbles 
to the jealous vigilance of their 
keepers. They had “no connexion” 
with “The New Hats,” the “Midg- 
ham,” and various pigeon clubs, which 
held their meetings at Farnham- 
heath, Gerrards-cross, Cheam, or 
Battersea, and sent forth their cham- 
pions (carrying their own traps and 
unfair blunderbusses) to any pro- 
vincial town, where a sweepstakes, 
double-cased engine-turned silver 
watch, or pig of so many score was 
“to be shot for,” but in hot June, 
that being the favourite month for 
these encounters, the “Corinthians,” 
as they were called, or named them- 
selves, gave way to the temptation 
of matches for large sums, which 
staggered the propriety of the more 
experienced and sober of their own 
class. 

It became a matter of rivalry. 
Men with a reputation as game-shots 
made matches over the bottle for 
thousands, to be settled at the Red 
House (as the old Romans settled their 
differences), by the flight of birds; 


for, in pigeon shooting much depends 
upon the bird itself, and a “regular 
snipe” coming after a slow bird will 
upset the calculation of the best shot 
in England. 

Generally, the best game-shot, if he 
has been familiar with a wild district 
and ground furnishing avaried ‘‘Bag,” 
will not be far behind when he is put 
to the crucial test of shooting at “a 
bird in a box,” and if he has often 
knocked down a wild mallard, or a 
woodcock flushed ‘in the thick,” it 
would be more prudent to bet on the 
gun than the bird. 

But it is a matter of temperament 
and digestion too. Many a good 
sportsman is constitutionally unfitted 
for trap shooting. He is, perhaps, 
irritable, or excited, or nervous ; flur- 
ried by the crowd behind him, and 
the presence of his friends, he becomes 
over-anxious to do his best, and the 
finger refuses to obey his eye; he 
“pulls off the sight,” or, as he jerks 
the trigger, and drops the muzzle of 
his gun. 

even-tempered, prosperous, 
healthy man, quite unconcerned as to 
winning or losing, in full health and 
spirits, accustomed to crowds, is, if a 
good game-shot, probably a good 
pigeon-shot into the bargain ; but the 
converse is not true. <A_ professed 
pigeon-shot is upset by the flush of a 
cock, the sudden scurry of a rabbit, or 
the whirr of a cock pheasant, rising 
from the thick covert, and almost 
always makes an exhibition of himself. 
A very little upsets the equilibrium of 
a professed shot. A glass of sherry— 
that brandy-flask, or even a ham sand- 
wich, will give some slight obliquity 
to the vision which will leave the 
‘‘blue-rock” unscathed until he passes 
the boundary palings, and eighty, one 
hundred,or as in London, perhaps two 
hundred yards away, falls a victim to 
the “scouts” and rabble. 

And therefore men backing them- 
selves (as did Osbaldesten, Captain 
Ross, or Lord Kennedy) for large 
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sums of money, stake their thousands 


upon their coolness and strength of 
purpose, their bodily vigour and nerve, 
as well as their expertness and precise 
aim. 

Mr. Osbaldesten and Captain Ross 
were always in good training, and ‘to 
the manner born.” Both of strong 
frame ; pre-eminent for “verve,” and 
with great reputations (perhaps the 
greatest of any of their generation) 
for a knowledge and practice of 
‘“‘venerie ’—alike closely related to 
those Scotch Greys who the First 
Emperor declared never knew when 
they were beaten, they could play an 
uphill game. It mattered not, when 
they were matched, whose star was in 
the ascendant. 

‘Modern trap-shooting is conducted 
on principles which ensure its popu- 
larity and success. 

The birds. Blue rocks, or the 
semi-wild farmer’s dove-cot pigeon, 
are invariably selected for the pur- 
pose, as being all alike in colour, size, 
and generally similar in flight, besides 
being egually feathered, and, what is 
more to the purpose, very thickly 
covered with dense, and at a certain 
distance, impenetrable plumage. In 
the old rules it was common to stipu- 
late that a man of the name of Barber 
should find the birds, and pull the 
string. 

Two traps were substituted for the 
single trap, called H and T traps, be- 
cause the puller was signalled to pull 
one or the other as a shilling came 
down heads or tails. 

The wooden box trap, with a spring, 
or a bell, or both, and the wire py- 
ramid trap which gave the shooter a 
view of the pigeon before it was re- 
leased, both of these gradually made 
way for the modern fourteen-inch 
square trap, constructed of sheet-iron, 
thecentre flaps folding over, and form- 
ing side top and front: and ensuring 
by its construction that the part far- 
thest from the shooter shall come over 
first. 


It was also stipulated that the gun 
should be “held in a sportsmanlike 
manner,” or even placed upon a table 
until the trap was pulled, but still 
roguery crept in, and the sport main- 
tained its ill-reputation as of yore. 

It took its character from the class 
that patronized it, and was almost as 
low as dog-fighting, or the old rat-pits 
of Westminster. 

Perhaps the volunteer movement did 
more than any English sport had ever 
done to make Young England am- 
bitious to be known for an unerring 
eye. From the long rifle ranges to 
the pigeon trap and the art of shoot- 
ing flying, seemed a natural step, 
and under the auspices of Mr. F. 
Heathcote it one in the right di- 
rection. 

He decided to form a class or club 
of men who should shoot for honour- 
able distinction, and not for the pur- 
pose of making money, and to admit 
members of certain clubs, of the 
Army or Navy, and no others, dy 
Ballot. 

The number of traps was fixed to 
five, five yards apart, arranged in a 
crescent, equidistant from the gun ; 
and each member was handicapped, 
according to his performance or repu- 
tation in the Hurlingham Club, at 
distances of from twenty-two to thirty 
or thirty-one yards. 

The trap to be pulled is determined 
upon by dice thrown by any gentleman 
selected. He is stationed behind the 
shooter, and throws as soon as he 
has taken his position and is ready. 

A ‘dead bird” is one killed, 
gathered, and released without any 
trick or evasion of rules, after falling 
within the paling, orhaving pitched on 
it without closing its wings, dropping 
on the boundary side. 

A “lost bird” is one that has been 
missed, orthat hasfallen out of bounds. 

A “no bird” is one that has not 
been fairly pulled, or that is unwilling 
or unable to rise, and the competitor 
is entitled to another. 
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The birds cost one pound a dozen, 
and when sweepstakes are shot all are ; 
placed at. one, distance. - 

The guns are not, much altered or 
improved since; the, days when the. 
Hon..G.-Anson and Osbaldesten shot ; 
their-two thousand pound match, or 
when Ross and his old rival contended 
for a thousand pounds with- muzzle-: 
loaders made by old. Joe: Manton’s. 
foreman,-William Moore. °: ;; - 

There is still a strong prejudice for 
the muzzle-loader as throwing a:more, 
uniform - pattern, possessing; greater. 
penetration, and being more certain 
as to its charge. But in the opinion. 
of the writer, there are not sufficient 
grounds for this preference, provided . 
the breech-loader is, of first-class 
make, well regulated, and the cart-. 
ridges are specially made by a care- 
ful and painstaking person. Decidedly 
the best loaded cartridges are some-_ 
times loose, and frequently uneven in 
their charge. 

It would be unfair to name those 
brilliant performers who have adopted 
one description of gun or the other to 
the exclusion of. the rest, but I may 
observe that: if the best pigeon-shot of 
last year used a central-fire; breech- 
loader, by Purday, certainly the se- 
cond best was. close up with a muz- 
zle-loader_ made by Grant. 

It strengthens the theory as to 
good game-shots being first-class men 
in the Hurlingham prize list, if any 
caviller will cast his eye down the 
pigeon-shooting retrospect for 1868, 
for certainly the two gentlemen re- 
ferred to are men well_ known ; as 
almost unequalled on the moors. 

Our French friends, who are keen- 
ly alive to sports of all description, 
and gradually attaining eminence on 
the turf and stubbles, have followed 
our example in this’ sport, and, as 
everything now is “international,” they 


last year inaugurated an “International 

_It is true that many of, our best 
amateurs were absent, but; it:' also 
cannot be denied that many who are 
in the first rank at home matches were 
all abroad on the other side, ‘of-the 
Channel in more senses than-one.,; . 

At the Bois de Boulogne the : traps, 
were so placed that the bird: ‘when Te-, 
leased flew over water, and, seeing its 
own reflection, went up like a teal. - 

Consequently, unless the "aim was. 
over the back of the pigeon, it:flew off. 
unscathed ; though if dropped-it was 
readily gathered. Out of three prizes, ; 
we secured but two third prizes, and 
one second, whilst the silver and gold . 
vase remain in France, Prince , de, 
Ligne, M. de Dorlodot, and Viscount 
Halley being the first prize winners.: . 

At the Hurlingham Park, Fulham, 
or the Gun Club, Shepherd's Bush, 
double guns are generally used, and 
many of the most brilliant shots are 
made with the second barrel, provided 
the day is clear, or that the performer 
has a central-fire breech-loader, which 
permits no escape of gas. ‘ 

Of late one of the most. difficult, 
feats in pigeon shooting has not met, 
with much patronage—releasing 
birds from one trap at the same time. ' 
There is no greater test of quick'and 
accurate shooting, and it seems a pity. 
that it is not more in vogue. -: . 

The pigeons and traps may be ob-. 
tained through any of the London, 
gunmakers, and plenty , of ; practice. 
may be gained in the neighbourhood, 
of London during the months of oe. 
May, and June. ’ 

The writer has to thank : one of the 
leading members of the Hurlingham. 
Club, and an eminent London gun-; 
maker, well known as .a -pigeon-shot,. 
for much valuable information iil 
hay have contributed to this: ‘paper... 

IDSTONE. 


By Henry KINGSLEY. 


CHAPTER XLI.__ 


HE Dean of St. Paul's had long 
wearied of his Oxford work. 
Eternal grinding at bad Greek, bad 
Latin, and bad logic, had become 
deeply wearisome to him. Most of 
the men of his time, too, had gone 
away, and the men he sat with in 
common were bright, clever, hearty 
enough; but they were too young for 
him. He was getting a Fogy among 
Dons. i 
Why, he had often put it to him- 
self, should he stay there trying to 
live down the old Provost, who was 
not so very old, and become head of 
the househimself? It was a miserable 
_ life. Certainly, Norway, in the long 
vacation, freshened him up a little; 
but then he was the only man in the 
college who ever went to Norway. 
He could see that his salmon stories 
bored men at dessert, and, like a wise 
man, he left off telling them. And, 
indeed, for him, there was little left 
to talk about, save the everlasting 
pettinesses of hebdomadal board, or 
something which he hated still more. 
When he had been young, there 
had been a great and brilliant school 
at the university, A school of men, 
who, in various ways, have left their 
mark upon the generation, and whose 
names are familiar in all men’s mouths 
even now. He had been one of them. 
But they were all gone, Some to 


Rome, some to bishoprics, some to 
deaneries, one particularly to a school, 
leaving his seal for a whole genera- 
tion or more on the boys of England, 
partly through his own genius, and 
partly through the surprising genius 
of three or four of his pupils. They 
had split off in opinion, this mighty 
old band of giants, and there were 
only two left “up” now. Himself 
and one other. ‘The Dean and this 
last of the giants of the old time 
had extremely diverged in opinion: 
though in gentle’ social intercourse, 
whenever they met, there was no 


_ change. 


| In @ pretty garden by the river 
walked the Dean all at ease, looking 
at the silly deer under the overarch- 
ing elms; and towards him along the 
walk came this old giant, with his 
head bowed low, walking fast and 
steadily. 

Their eyes met as the Professor 
raised his head. ‘Ah, dean!” he 
said, ‘‘ we never sce one another now; 
and we are the only two left. Let us 
walk and talk together.” And they 
hooked arms, and walked and talked. 

Over all the old ones who had 
fought and striven in the old times. 
Gently, like elderly, wise men, not 
like hot-headed boys, they talked over 
their differences; and as they walked 
and talked, the dear old times seemed 
to come back again in wave after 
wave of reminiscence, yntil the tide 
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of good-will was high. Boys in your 
full high blood, fight, squabble, and 
quarrel for your principles. If aman 
won't use strong language in defence 
of his principles he is not much of a 
man. But let two old men, with the 
Indian summer of recollection around 
them, talk over their old quarrels with 
kindly good-will. : 

That is what the Professor and the 
Dean did. And the Professor said, 
“I dare say I am ‘Laudator temporis 
acti,, my dear Dean. But we have 
not the same stamp of young men up 
now. I partly attribute it, of course, 
to the atrocious opinions of you and 
of your party, and in a still more 
extreme degree to boat-racing.” 

‘“‘My opinions are not so very 
atrocious,” said the Dean. ‘And as 
for boat-racing, I always hated it. 
But, it is as you say. I find it at our 
place. We have a lot of men who 
call themselves of your party at our 
place now; and we have a lot of men 
who call themselves of mine. But 
there is scarcely one of them who 
understands the questions between 
us. On both sides shallow verbiage 
on details. The fight now is not 


the old grand fight when you and I — 


fought; there are not the men to fight 
it.” 

And the Dean mentioned a string 
of names which I dare not write down, 
one, one of the greatest in our time. 
Not of one party but of two great ones, 
but which were all so familiar to the 
Dean and the Professor that they 
called them often by their Christian 
names. Men who took two sides yet 
could love and respect one another. 
Men, both sides of them “severe,” 
yet with a liberality which shames 
that of this day. Is there any one 
who has not been astonished lately at 
Keble’s opinions on the tests? The 
two parties in those days were sure, 
and, therefore, bold and magnani- 
mous. 

“TI wish you would come and dine 
with me to-night,” said the Dean, “I 


should like to show you our new 
tutors of both parties.” 

“Thanks, rather not,” said the 
Professor. ‘I dislike looking on 
decadence. We have not had a fine 
team of boys up for a long time.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said the 
Dean, with animation. ‘“ sent 
me up the year before last as fine a 
team of boys as I would wish to 
see.” 

The Professor looked him full in 
the face and laughed at him. The 
Dean could not think why. 

«A splendid team of lads. Wild as 
hawks, fantastic as monkeys, I will 
allow. But splendid lads. I wish 
you had known them.” 

“Roland, Eddy, Jack, Jim, and, to 
make up a fifth, Maynard. From 
Shropshire. Quite so.” Said the 
Professor laughing again. 

«Well, that is true,” said the Dean, 
puzzled. ‘Could they have ‘come 
your way. I warned them against 
you and your evil ways very solemnly 
on many occasions.” 

Undergraduates lounging about the 
High Street were utterly and entirely 
dumbfounded at the spectacle of the 
Dean and the Professor, known as 
deadly enemies, thirsting for one 
another’s blood, standing face to 
face with one another laughing 
heartily. Still more when they saw 
the Professor slap the Dean on the 
shoulder and say, ‘‘I am a conjuror ; 
I am a conjuror.” 

“Upon my word I think you are, 
old friend,” said the Dean, merrily. 

‘What have you done with these 
boys?” asked the Professor, as they 
resumed their walk. 

“Well,” replied the Dean, with a 
long face, ‘“‘ three are gone to India. 
One is married, and the other is doing 
nothing at all.” 

“A nice mess you have made of it,” 
said the Professor. ‘I should recom- 
mend you to try parish work after 
this.” 

‘“‘l wish I could get some, I wish 
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I was away from here. 
too old to have influence with the 
young men, for I have not made a 
name like you.” 

‘** But, your turn must have come 
in for a home.” 

“T let it pass. It was only £260 
a year, and house and glebe. 

“It was not enough.” 

“Tt was not then; but I would 
take it now. I am sick of this. I 
have done no good with my life. I 
think you have done much evil with 
yours. On certain points, dear old 
friend, there must be no compromise 
’ between us. I would oppose you in 
public to-morrow, you know.” 

The only answer was a kindly 
squeeze of the arm, and a golden 
silence on both sides. That is the way, 
as far as I have seen, that good men, 
deeply in earnest, and in earnest to 
the death, but on opposite sides, are 
getting to treat one another. 

Ata certain garden-door at the end 
of a College, they parted, and as the 
Professor opened his garden-door he 
chuckled, and said, ‘He will never 
know of it. He will never dream.” 

For a somewhat strange thing had 
happened to the Professor that morn- 
ing. He had been sitting at his work 
when his servant brought him a card. 
Whereon was written ‘‘ Mr. George 
Mordaunt.” Whereupon hehadrisen, 
and gone quickly togreetastout square- 
headed man with grizzled hair, about 
fifty years old, who to do full honour 
to his old university, had dressed him- 
self in the dress of twenty-five years 
previously, the time when he had 
been an undergraduate. A blue coat 
and gilt buttons, buff waistcoat, and 
drabtrousers. And the Professor be- 
holding him grasped his hand and 
said, ‘‘My dear Mordaunt! After so 
‘Many years !” 

“The old place is not any stranger 
than your face, Professor,” said our 
stout good Squire, ‘though it makes 
me feel a little old. It is a place that 
hangs about one’s heart—does it not?” 
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“I don’t think I could stand to 
leave it now, Mordaunt. What have 
you been doing that youlook soyoung?” 

“Shooting, hunting, fishing, farm- 
ing, managing my estate, and the poor 
souls on it, by God’s help : educating 
my boys; and as far as all other things 
cultivating an absolute vacuity of 
thought, as you will find when I come 
to my business. That is what makes 
me look so young.” 

“JT have not worn so well as you,” 
said the Professor, smiling. 

“You look old enough to be my 
father,” said Squire Mordaunt. “ And 
as my father (though we are of the 
same age) I have come to consult you : 
and what is more to ¢ake your advice.” 

‘“Prettily put,” said the Professor, 
“I will try you, old friend.” 

‘But have you time at my disposal ?” 
said Squire Mordaunt. 

“It is now ten,” said the Professor, 


' “and from this until four in the after- 


noon I am at your service, for I have 
no lectures.” 

“Tillfour ! Bless the man, I shan’t 
be half an hour. Come, hear my con- 
fession.” 

The Professor, folding his armsupon 
his breast, leant forward with a smile, 
and George Mordaunt began. 

He was longer than half an hour. 
He told the Professor nearly all I have 
told you, about his boys and their 
various relations. About Roland and 
Ethel, and how he hoped some time 
or another that such a matter might 
come to pass. About Jim and his 
fantastic foolishness ; about the good 
influence that the Evanses had on him, 
and about the unhappy attachment of 
the unhappy youth to his friend's wife. 
Nay, he even went so far as to put him 
in possession of the comical duello be- 
tween Sir Jasper Meredith, and Mr. 
Maynard, of the Barton : the fatce of 
the tale; but when alluding to the 
differences which had arisen between 
young Maynard and his wife, by Mrs. 
Maynard’s scheming for Sir Jasper, 
told him that ¢#a# should be set right 


. 
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by Eleanor Evans intime. In time, 
my dear Professor, for it is a most deli- 

-cate and painful subject, which will 
_bear no handling save by the hand of 
a woman ofgenius. And Miss Evans 
is a woman of genius, if ever one 
lived.” And so he brought her on the 
carpet and told the Professor all about 
her from beginning to end. And the 
Professor only nodded his head from 
time to time, and showed by his eyes 
that he understood the whole matter 
from beginning to end. 

“She had an attachment once for 
my brother, now General Mordaunt 
in India, but it was not a happy one 
at all. He admired.her, for she was 
very beautiful, but Bob was a dandy, 
and her brusqueries palled on him 
after a time. The necessary words 
were never said, and I think happily 
so, for they would never have done 
together at all. 

‘“‘ But another man was attached to 
heralso. And she liked and respected 
him deeply. I think that she hankers 
for a renewal of her acquaintance with 
him. They are both too old to marry, 
that would be absurd, but I think it 
would please Eleanorto have him near 
her, not perhaps so much on his own 
account as ona sentimental ground, 
which will not seem to you, I am sure, 
ridiculous.” 

The Professor withheld his opinion. 

“She is of a very affectionate dis- 
position. She is utterlydevoted to two 
people; firstly, and in a minor degree 
to my daughter Ethel, and secondly, 
to the younger Evans, Edward, 
the nephew. She has slaved for that 
boy (she is a farmer, as I told you), 
she has toiled over fallow and down 
for him winter and summer, She has 
laid awake planning forhim, and since 
he has gone to India, she has lain 
awake weeping for him. I swear to 
you,” said the Squire, with a terrible 
thump on the table, “that her love for 
that pretty lad is the most beauti- 
ful thing I have ever seen in my 
life.” 


The Professor said, nodding, “Aye! 
aye.” 

en Now again, leaving alone the 
personal affection I have for her, she 
has been the making of my daughter 
Ethel. (The finest girlin all England, 
sir.) And I want to oblige her. And 
I am certain that she has a hankering 
for the society of her old sweetheart.” 

The Professor sat up as if he did 
not exactly follow him. And he fol- 
lowed him still worse, when Mor- 
daunt continued. 

“Now old Hesketh has dropped at 
last, and so Doddington is in my 
gift, and I think that if the thing 
were done delicately. Say by your 
recommendation—don’t you see ?” 

The Professor began: to see once 
more. . 

“That it would do—you follow me? 

I come to consult you. I have no 
son or relation in the Church. What 
is more natural than that I, living 
out of the world, should come to you, 
an old friend I am sure, not actually 
to ask for a nomination, no, no; but 
to ask you; is such a man fit for the 
post?” 

‘‘My recommendation would be 
the very worst thing he could possibly 
have. It would raise a wasps’ nest 
about your ears,” 

Mordaunt sat silent for a minute. 
His old friend's name certainly did 
suggest polemics. 

“ Well, I wanted to ask you about 
another part of the business. I am, 
I hope, a sound Churchman. This 
man has been called unsound. I 
don’t go with you, but I respect your 
judgment. What és your opinion of 
the man.” 

“I must know who he is, you 
know.” 

“The Dean of St. Paul’s. If you 
decide against him, I will go no 
further.” 

The Professor gave a start. ‘He 
and I have had some battles- 
royal.” 

“That is one of the reasons why I 
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came to you as a Christian English 
gentleman to decide for me.” 

«Then come in half-an hour,” and 
Mordaunt nodding went away. 

When the half-hour was gone, he 
came back and got his answer. 

‘By all means do what you pro- 
posed. He is doing himself no good 
here in any way. 

“He is excellent, virtuous, diligent, 
admirable. He wants family life. 
He wants human ties. As an ad- 
versary, I shall be glad to get rid of 
him,” he went on, laughing. ‘As 
a man and a Christian I shall always 
respect him. You are lucky to catch 
such a man; but are we sure he will 
come ?” 

“The living is nearly £800 a year,” 
said Mordaunt. 

‘Foolish man,” said the Professor 
laughing, “you might in these pre- 
cious times have got £12,000 for it. 
Good bye, and God go with you.” 


CHAPTER XLII. 


I HOPE myreaders will entirely dismiss 
from their minds the idea that Ethel 
was in the least degree “fast.” She 
was only a country young lady who 
was a consummate horsewoman, and 
fond of riding long distances very 
fast, alone. 

About this time it ‘ behuved,” as 


the Scotch say, her father to fall in: 


love with, and buy, a hunter which 
was not in any way up to his weight, 
and what was more ride it, against 
the advice of his wife, son, and 
daughter. The horse did the best it 
could for him, but the illimitable 
grief to which the Squire and this 
horse came to ‘‘ among them” as the 
stud-groom put it, was perfectly il- 
limitable. _ When, however, it came 
to the Squire’s trying the largest 
water-jump in the country, with the 
hounds running, and the horse land- 
ing on the near side, and the Squire 
swimming to the opposite one, he; 


heretofore obstinate, gave it up asa 
bad job, and said the horse was a 
worthless beast. 

Ethel and John did not think so 
however. It was a beautiful large 
slightish thing, perfectly up to ten 
stone, though he had triumphantly 
proved he was not up to thirteen. 
Young Mordaunt tried it one day 
with a horse-rug round his knees on 
a side-saddle, and it went like a 
lamb. He and Ethel, secretly, one 
dewy morning at sunrise, had a secret 
meeting in the stable-yard, and he 
put Ethel on this horse, and the good 
brother and sister rode away, talking 
as brother and sister should, through 
the lanes, which grew narrower, 
wilder, and more grassy as they went 
on, until at the end of one turf lane, 
there was a five-barred gate mot open. 
And young Mordaunt put his horse 
at it and topped it, and Ethel she put’ 


. her horse at it and. topped it like a 


bird, and they were out on the wild 
breezy slopes of Longmynd together, 
talking of Roland and Eddy, and 
Jim, with the lazy valley awaking to 
its toil in the clearing mist six hundred 
feet below them. 

That horse would do for Ethel. 
At breakfast they did so din their 
wonderful ride, and the wonderful - 
performances of that horse into their 
father’s ears, that he, to save his in- 
tellect as he said, then and there gave 
it to Ethel, on the sole condition of 
its never being named to him again. | 

This was the first good ‘jumping 
horse which Ethel had ever had. 
And if he did not improve in that art, 
it was not from want of practice. Its 
name was ‘“ Cheery Bird.” 

“What is the matter with your 
face, Ethel,” asked the Squire one 
morning. 

‘“‘T have scratched it,” said Ethel. 

“ Solsee,”saidherfather. “Unless 
some one else scratched it for you.” 

‘The fact ‘of the matter is that I 
have been out riding erased break- 
said Ethel. © 


- to do so. 
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“So I should have gathered from 
the fact that you have.come to break- 
fast in your riding-habit, that your 
complexion is like a dairy-maid’s, and 
that you: have apparently combed 
your hair with a carving-fork.” 

“Well, I will tell the truth,” said 
Ethel. “I went over to see Mary 
Mordaunt on Cheery Bird at day- 
break ; and I know you like me to be 
at home by breakfast, and I took a 
short-cut. And I got pounded, and 
put Cheery Bird at a hedge which 
was thicker than I thought, and got 
my face scratched.” 

“Why did you go to the Barton ?” 
asked the Squire, as “black as 
thunder.” 

“To tell them the news from 
India,” said Ethel, ready to drop 
into the earth, but incapable of lying. 

“Leave Jndia alone when you go 
there, Ethel. I expressly desire you 
If any of them want to 
know about India, they can ask your 
mother.” 


The Squire said no more, but he - 


little dreamt how far poor innocent 
Ethel had carried her indiscretion. 
That unhappy and infatuated Jim had 
written again to Mildred Maynard, 
leaving the letter open, and begging 
his sister to read it. It was all about 
the Nawab and the Moonshee, and 
Ethel had taken it. Poor lad! he did 
not like to drop out of a// communi- 
cation with her. 

But I wonder what. Ethel would 
have said, had she known that Mildred 
Maynard was lying, a heap of clothes 
with a moan inside it, while her 
mother-in-law stood over her with the 
letter—the letter which Ethel had 
brought safe. in, her pocket. 

Mrs. Maynard was not an early 
riser by any means. But she was 
aroused - very early by hearing. a 
horse’s hoofs on-the gravel, and look- 
ing out she saw Ethel dismounting, 
with a letter in her hand. | 

She put on her dressing-gown, and 
going swiftly to her daughter Mary's 


room, shook her by. the shoulder, and 
said 

“Be ill, lie in bed.” And the girl 
having realized her orders, turned 
over and went to sleep again. 

Ethel was not long: with Mildred, 
and never dreamt any more than poor 
Mildred did that “the Cobra,” (which 
was the last flower of speech Miss 
Evans had invented in favour of Mrs. 
Maynard,) was doing anything else 
but snoring. ‘That is the way she 
ultimately finished, and put an end to 
her husband,” Aunt Eleanor said, 
‘She snored him into a better world. 
I’ve heard her.” 

But Mrs. Maynard was by no 
means snoring, but was watching in 
her dressing-gown for Ethel to go. 
The instant Ethel was gone, she had 
come swiftly into Mildred’s dressing- 
room, snatched the letter from her 
hand, and stood staring at her. 

Hence the heap of clothes with the 


* moan inside it, which lay on the floor. 


Cheery Bird got quite as much 
work as he wanted. Take this one 
day in that devoted and honest horse's 
existence for instance. After break- 
fast he must be saddled again, and 
away she must go after Miss Evans. 
Miss Evans was not at home. Aunt 
Eleanor would have. scorned the ac- 
tion at eleven o'clock in the day. She 
was on the farm, and at the further 
end of it, of course. And her farm 


. being of 700 acres or more, with the 


Grange at one end of it, she was a 
mile away. 

Still Ethel was in no particular 
hurry, in fact she rather dreaded 
meeting Miss Evans, and that very 
keen lady's eye. Yet when she heard 
that Miss Evans was with the late 
lambs, in the forty-acre turnip-field, 
she must needs. ride across country, 
taking fence after fence, though there 
were plenty of lanes and byeways, 
leaving alone the immortal right of 
way, which was a Roman road, and 
as. she positively declared, part of 
Watling Street, which however goes 
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through Lebotwood three miles off. 
Perhaps it was good health, and good 
humour. Perhaps it was that Aunt 
Eleanor's fences, like those of all good 
farmers, were so-very easy, but I _re- 
gret to say that Ethel, wherever she 
could find a-bit of grass, “ larked” 
from one grass-field to another, until 
she saw Aunt Eleanor, in a grey habit, 
on her obstinate cob, standing in the 
middle of a partly folded turnip-field, 
scolding her shepherd. 

Ethel was just jumping the last 
fence into the turnip-field when Aunt 
Eleanor saw her. ‘ Hi!" she cried 
out, “don’t ride through my turnips. 
You must be out of yourmind. Come 
down under the hedge and over the 
folded part,” which Ethel did, and 
met Miss Evans. 

“I-don’t want my farm to be made 
a steeple-chase course of,” she said 
in greeting Ethel.. “If you can’t ride 
round by the lanes, you had better 
stay away. What do you mean by 
larking over my farm like that ?” 

‘‘Your fences are so easy,” Miss 
Evans. 

‘Ah, I have slashed them down 
to get rid of the small birds, which 
are a plague and a curse. They are 
fifty times worse than the game. The 
game preservation and the law of 
trespass preserve more small birds 
than I want. Look at the sparraws 
in my rick-yard. Kill caterpillars, 
fiddle-de-dee ; not as long as they 
can get grain, and very few after- 
wards. I am Lady Patroness of the 
Pulverbatch Sparrow Club, and I 
mean to remain so. What do you 
want? Why do you come larking 
over my fences like this ?” 

“« Are you very cross, Miss Evans ” 

‘‘Yes, my dear, I don’t think I ever 
was in such an abominable emesis in 
all my life.” 

“Can I do anything to remove 
your ill-temper, Miss Evans ?” 

. “Yes, stay with an old Jonely wo- 
man and bear it.” 

“ You are not very old, Miss Evans, 


and I will. stay with you for ever, in 
good temper and in bad temper, if 
you will let me.” 

Aunt Eleanor gave Ethel a ileok, 
which she understood. A Jook which 
meant worlds. Those two: under- 
stood one another. 

“Come,” said Ethel, sedately,: for 
she knew her humours, “TI will never 
lark over your fences again if you will 
tell me what is the matter, and give 
me some broiled chicken for lunch.” 

Aunt Eleanor turned to the shep- 
herd, and said— 

‘Now, mind, I don't draw back 
from one word which I have said. 
Your orders were to shift hurdles 
every day, I don’t want this piece 
of clay pounded as hard as iron, and 
my wethers half starved because your 
daughter is fool enough to marry 
young Dickson. You ought to have 
shifted the hurdles, or the bridegroom 
should have come and done it, or the 
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bride should have come and done it . 


in her wedding-dress, so that it was 
done. Still, at the same time, we did 
so well with our spring lambs that I 
can afford to give you two shillings a 
week extra, making eighteen shillings. 
And your wife can have the. whole cf 
the washing now, which will be from 
nine shillingstotwelveshillingsa week, 
provided she don’t send the things 
home in that state of pig and crock 
which the poor woman who is dead 
now did.” 

So, scattering blessings with the 
sound of curses, the reverse of 
Boileau’s bishop, she fared on her 
quaint way with the beautiful Ethel. 
And .as they rode quietly together 


Ethel said— 


“ Please, Miss Evans, why are you 
so cross ?” 

Because people are such 

“Who ?” 

«“ Every body I know.” 

“ asked Ethel. 
dear,” said- Aunt Eleanor, 
“I gave. you my, most emphatic opi- 
nion on ¢haf:point a long time ago.” 
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“So you did. 
changed it ?” 

“Not a bit.” 

“Well, nevermind me. Whoelse 
have been making fools of them- 
selves?” 

“Eddy, to begin with.” 

“Of course,” said Ethel. 

“I don't see why you should say 
of course,” said Aunt Eleanor. 
“Eddy is exceptionally clever. I 
should, for example, rank Eddy’s in- 
tellect far higher than yours.” 

“Heaven help me then!” said 
Ethel. ‘But what has he done 
last?” 

“Exchanged into the 2oIst, so as 
to be with Roland and your brother 
Jim.” 

“The best thing the boy ever did. 
Why, the very grooms say that one 
boy requires two men to look after 
him.” 

“Your brother Jim wants some 
looking after,” said Miss Evans. 

«No, he does not,” said Ethel, em- 
phatically. ‘No one knows Jim but 
I. Hecomes of wild, fierce, fighting 
bloed. And he will fight when the 
time comes. God save the man who 
stops his way! Look here, Miss 
Evans, you leave Jim alone, and I'll 
leave Eddy alone.” 

“Who is losing her temper xow ?” 
said Miss Evans. 

“I suppose I am,” said Ethel, 
bursting into a furious passion of 
tears, and bending her head down 
over her horse’s neck. ‘ Miss Evans, 
the wise men say that there is to be 
wrath and war there soon ; wrath and 
war such as the world has never seen 

before. And Jim, what can save 
him? Oh, my brother! Oh, my 
brother !” 

' It was well that this happened, for 
they were soon quiet again, and more 
friendly than ever. Aunt Eleanor, 
of course, retained a little causticity 
just to seem the more natural. 

**Who has been making a fool of 
himself next ?” asked Ethel. 


‘Have you not 


“Your father,” she replied with a 
whimsical smile. ‘He has gone and 
given the living of Doddington to the 
Dean of St. Paul’s.” 

“I know, dear Miss Evans. Are 
you not glad of it?” 

“Oh! yes, I am glad of it. Iam 
very fond of the man ; and if I was 
a hundred years younger, and he asked 
me, I would marry him. But I am 
not such a fool as to marry when I 
am nearly fifty.” 

‘‘Is he handsome ?” Miss Evans. 

“No, child ; he is very ugly, and 
wears a wig.” 

“It would be rather nice if you 
were to marry him,” urged Ethel. 

“Well, nice or nasty, I am not 
going to do it, as your father well 
knows. Therefore, I say, your father 
has made a fool of himself in bring- 
ing the man here.” 

«Who next?” said Ethel. 

“Your brother Jim. He has gone 
and married a Moonshee, as far as I 
can understand from Eddy’s letter. 
It is possible that it may be the best 
arrangement under the circumstances, 
but I hate the kind of thing. Your 
father’s uncle married a quacroon, or 
a creole, or something or another, and 
they went down in a gale of wind in 
the Gulf of Mexico, with all hands, 
in the hurricane of 1788.” 

“But, my dear Miss Evans, — 

‘Oh, you may well say your dear 
Miss Evans. Of course, you will 
speak up for your brother. J spoke 
up for my brother at one time, and a 
pretty mess I have made of it. I 
only know that if Eddy comes home 
with a puce-coloured wife she shall 
attend church, or rll know the reason 
why.” 

“But, Miss —" 

‘And then your brother must go 
horsing the mail-coach, and upsetting 
it into the graveyard. I he has 
been horsing the long stages. I am 
assured of that; he would not be 
your brother if he did not. Very 
likely with Eddy’s money.’ Think of 
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an officer and a gentleman marrying 
a Moonshee, horsing long stages, driv- 
ing his own cattle, and upsetting Her 
Majesty’s mail in the churchyard! 
There is one comfort, the Nabob, or as 
Eddy foolishly spells it, the Nawab, was 
on the box-seat, and broke his neck.” 

It took a long time for Ethel to. 
explain the real state of the case, 
which the reader is in possession of. 
All she got, after all, was a loud and 
incredulous sniff. It was explained 
to her by Ethel, the Dean, old Mor- 
daunt, and young Mordaunt, that the 
Moonshee was an aged gentleman 
and scholar of the Brahmin religion. 
But she nailed her colours to the 
mast, and kept them there still. She 
is more than ever persuaded, she 
says, that mixed marriages and friend- 
ships between different races:are a 
mistake. And if further pressed she 
points to the Nawab of Belpore, and 
requests to know what came of Jim’s 
friendship for him. 

“Then, there is this A//an (she 
never would say ‘Evans.’) coming 
down here and establishing a con- 
venticle, under the rector’s own nose, 
with the money he has robbed from 
Roland.’ He says he must worship 
according to his own conscience. 
He has got a fine conscience to take 
£1,000 a year, rent-charge, from 
Roland. What is good enough for 
me ought to be good enough for him, 
one would fancy. Well, I have told 
him my mind pretty often, which is a 
comfort.” . 

It may have been to her. It was 
little enough to him, poor young 
fellow. 

‘Well, he will die. And what is 
more, die of heart-disease and over- 
work amongst Christ’s. poor;. and 
what is more, go to heaven,” resumed 
Aunt Eleanor. “I wish I didn't 
dislike him so very, very much. I 
never could keep my wicked ‘old 
tongue away from that young man. 
I have been a most wicked old woman 
to him.” te 


“He loved Eddy,” said Ethel, 
quietly. | 

There was a very long pause. 

“It was good of you to say that, 
child. You are a good child, But, 
when I committed the great and 
irretrievable wickedness of my life, I 
had not thought of that. I had 
ruined him before I thought of that. 
Had I thought of it.I would have 
stayed my hand. It is too late now. 
Good actions, child, live for ever, 
and bring forth fruit a thousandfold. 
Evil, thoughtless, spiteful actions, like 
mine towards him, bring down a 
heavy retribution even in this world. 
The Papists say, that they can release 


~ you from the consequences of your 


own actions, by certain formulas. I 
am sure I wish they could ; but, then, 
on the other hand, they can’t, don’t 
you see. If I was gaby enough to 
believe in it, and the Pope of Rome 
were to send me a pilgrimage to 
Mecca—I should say, Compostella, 
I'd go, to undo the wickedness and 
wrong I have done to that young man 
in a moment of folly and spite.” 

_ Ethel did not understand her; but 
she knew her. well enough to know 
that, under her quaint fantastic lan- 
guage, there was a meaning, and a 
deep one: 

‘‘Here has been Sir Jasper Mere- 
dith again ; a pretty fool he has made 
of himself. That little heap of bones, 
to save Roland from ruining his life, 
by marrying Mary Maynard, wrote 
a letter, proposing to her. And that 
old ¢rot, her mother, is determined to 
bring him to book, and to make that 
sleepy ox, young Maynard, bring him 
to book likewise. She knows that 
her son would not stand her in. his 
house long, fool as he is; and so she 
wants to move to Sir Jasper Mere- 
dith’s. She knows that he would not 
move in such a matter, unless she had 
a hold over him, stronger than ever 
she had before. And, what has she 
done? Made up a case of jealousy 
between our innocent little Mildred 
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(another fool) and her honest oxlike 
son. She hasdone that. I beg your 
pardon, child, for talking of such 
things; but the world wags as it 
wags ; and I don’t hold with keeping 
a girl till she is five and twenty, in-a 
puritanical fictitious ignorance of evil. 
Fiddle-de-dee.” 

“But, Miss Evans, John Maynard 


has no one to be jealous about, I — 


should think.” - 

“ Of course he has not. But, your 
brother Jim (asI previously remarked), 
is a fool, and has written her letters. 
Who has taken them to her I don't 


know. But, old Myrtle knows she 


has got them, and that her husband. 
has been shown some. And there’s 
a pretty kettle of fish.” 

She did not notice that poor Ethel 
gave a low groan, and bent down on 
her saddle ; but she went on. 

“That is what reconciles me to this 
unhappy marriage of Jim’s with the 
Moonshee. What place she is Moon- 
shee of, I don’t know; she seems to 
take no territorial title. I dare say 
she will make him a good wife, and 
she no doubt brings him money. 
How on earth she is to go in to din- 
ner, or what rank she will take in 
the county, I can't conceive. Lady 
Caradoc must go in first, I suppose, 
unless I send the Moonshee in as 
bride; but that wouldn't do for long, 
you know, and I don’t want to dis- 
oblige Lady Caradoc. 1 want her to 
buy my clover hay; I could let her 
have it five shillings a ton cheaper 
than I could any one else, because I 
shouldn't have to deliver it.” 

“Dear Miss Evans,” said Ethel, 
“‘all this is perfect nonsense.” 

«My dear, I assure you that if you 
bring Lady Caradoc to me to-morrow, 
she shall have the hay. at £3 15,5.” 

“I do not mean about that. I 


mean about this Moonshee. His- 


Moonshee is an old man who teaches 
him Hindustani.” 

“My dear,” said Miss Evans, 
loftily, “I do not, for a moment, 


dispute that you are quite right im 
believing everything which is told 
you. But, at the same time, I must. 
point out to you that I am much 
older than you; that my brother was 


more years in India than yours has’ 


been months, and that I frequently’ 
heard him mention these very Moon-’ 
shees, as being the most ¢hundering’ 
humbugs going. That was his ex- 
pression. He may have been right 
or he may have been wrong. He was 
not, according to my standard, a wise 
man; but he was not entirely deprived. 
of understanding. I think we had 
better change the conversation, be- 
cause really I am certain about 
nothing, since you have told me that 
Jim’s young wife was an aged Brah- 
min gentleman of scholastic habits. 
Live and learn. I am only certain 
of one thing at this present moment, 
and that is, that spring lamb does not 
pay for rearing so far from London. 
The loss in the transit is too great. 
And the pretty little beasts do suffer 
so horribly if they are sent alive, 
Good bye, child.” 


When Ethel got home her father 
and brother were standing in the 
porch. Her brother took her in his 
mighty arms and lifted her off her 
horse, 

He knew her ways. And she said 
to him, “You must kiss me twice 
more; for Jim is in India.” And he 
did so, laughing, and held his arm 
round her waist the while. For there 
was between those two, the strange 
unfathomable love of brother and 
sister. A love which rivals that 
between mother and son—a love 
which is mysterious and incalculable; 
and so we will not say anything more 
about it. 

“Lead her horse away,” said the 
Squire. 

“Yes, sir,” said young Mordaunt, 
laughing at his father, 

keep away,” said the Squire. 
Young Mordaunt departed with the 
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horse; and the Squire began on 
Ethel. 

«Come here, girl.” 

have come,” 

“I was very angry with you this 
morning.” 

You were.” 

‘John says that I had no reason 
to be. I am very sorry for it, and I 
ask your pardon.” 

“You will break my heart among 
you,” sobbed poor Ethel. ‘You are 
all so good to me; and what can I do 
in return?” 

‘Why, you can come here,” said 
the sturdy old Squire, opening his 
arms; and she went there. And for 
my part, looking at the matter in a 
practical way, I think that it was the 
best place she could go to, seeing that 
Roland was drumming and trumpet- 
ing away at Belpore, making Indian 
night hideous, and rousing the jackals 
by this process, which the service 
calls, I believe, changing guard. 

Calculating English and Jndian 
time, the Rajah of Bethoor just then 
looked out of a window, and he said, 
in Hindustani, ‘There go the cavalry 
bugles; Cordery has moved them 
into the north lines. Hang him; but 
I will sort him.” 


And Squire Mordaunt said to 
Ethel, ‘‘ Pretty bird, what has she told 
you?” 

“ She has told me everything. And 
I will do so nomore. I did not know, 
father; indeed I did not know. I car- 
ried that letter from Jim this morning 
in sheer innocence. I knew nothing, 
father. Our poor Jim! our poor 
Jim !” 


The-Rajah of Bethoor said, pretty 
nearly at the same time, “I hear your 
bugle, you scamp. Curse you, there 
you go with your precious Nawab 
beside you. Oh! my dear young 
friends, you James Mordaunt, you 
have insulted me once, and you are 

ary diigerous 


and determined 
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hound. I'll have your life one way 
or another. You, Nawab, can live.” 


Said Squire Mordaunt to his 
daughter, “There is one thing we 
have never spoken about, child. Do 
you love Roland?” 

And she said “ Yes.” 


Said the Rajah of Bethoor, ‘There 
goes the worst and most dangerous 
man of the whole corps: that Roland 
Evans, That young wretch has the 
cunning of a jackal, the courage of a 
tiger, and the intellect of a. Clive. 
You must die, my dear young man.” 


Said Squire Mordaunt to Ethel. “ It 
is very well. He is noble and good. I 
am glad he has escaped the Maynard 
entanglement. We shall have him 
home covered with glory soon. And 
to keep him in memory of us he has 
our good Jim, and good little Eddy.” 


Drums and fifes now. A sub- 
division of the 2o1st infantry stepping 
quickly on under the Indian moon- 
light, with their swift inexorable 
Roman-like march, to pick up strag- 
glers, see all safe, and generally to do 
the work of a sergeant’s guard; for 
things were getting so wild and dan- 
gerous now, that we must have a 
commissioned officer at this work ; 
a gentleman responsible, by the risk of 
social ruin, for anything going wrong ; 
which, in a country like ours, is a 
terribly strong guarantee, 

And, by the side of the subdivision, 
marches our little Eddy; going swift 
and direct, well from the hips, with 
his sword close up to his side in the 
swivels, in white trousers, white hel- 
met, and blue tunic. A gallant little 
officer, as self-possessed as when he 
used to steer the old four-oar, but, 
liking this work better, seeing, as he 
said, that it Zed to something. 

By a most remarkable circumstance, 
when he was exactly under that. par- 
ticular window of the Rajah’s enor- 
mous palace which legked upon the 
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town, and out of which the Rajah 
himself stealthily looking, he 
cried “ Halt!” And they halted, and 
ordered arms according to Eddy's 
direction. 

“You little devil!" said the Rajah 

_to himself, “you know I am here.” 

“Sergeant,” said Eddy in his 
airiest tone, 

“Ves, sir.” 

“Akers was not come in when we 
marched?” 

“No, sir.” 

“IT am afraid he is lying drunk in 
the jungle somewhere. What a pity 
it is he does such things! I will just 
go round that bit of jungle before we 
go to quarters, what do you say ?” 

‘The very best thing possible, sir. 
There are tigers about.” 

“Ball cartridge, load!” shouted 
Eddy, and that having been done, 
“«Quick March !” and this little part 
of the amangement called military 
organization, (which has conquered 
India, Silesia, Poland, the Southern 
States, and which is, like brandy or 
fire, a good servant but a bad master), 
went swiftly off up the road past the 
jungle. 

The Rajah who had drawn in his 
head at the word ‘Ball cartridge” 
put it out again, and looked after 
Eddy, swinging along in the moon- 
light, beside his meh. 

** You little devil !” said he, ‘I will 
broil you alive on hot coals for this 


insult, and your beloved James Mor- - 


daunt, sahib, shall sit and look on.” 

Aunt Eleanor said to a young man 
who had come down on agricultural 
business, and who was going over the 
farm with her, ‘tell Mr. Sutton that 
I shall not preserve my own seed any 
more. Mine never comes true. I 
shall buy of-you in future. I want 
to do the best by this farm, because 
my nephew, Mr. Edward Evans is 
coming home from India soon, and he 
will take the management of it.” 

And so the young man departed to 
Reading, just as the Rajah of Bethoor 


_ hing and the end. 


had settled down, to smoke himself 
into a state of contemplative ferocity 
against Eddy, who, as the last, was 
the most deeply hated of the men 
who had insulted him. 

Do you say that this is fantastic ? 
If you do, I entirely agree with you. 
Things were fantastic at that time. 
The most fantastic thing I know, is 
Hollar’s Dance of Death. I doubt 
that few know that book. To me it 
is godless, religionless, hopeless. But 
it is a great book. Nearly the grim- 
mest of all grim forms of Teutonic 
thought, which is saying something, 
comes no where near it. In that book, 
Death is Lord and Master, the begin- 

In this book of Hollar's, Death 
comes to every one at the finish and 
end of all things—from the Emperor 
totheNun. Hopeless, ghastly, abom- 
inable, to one who believes in a future 
state and the beneficence of God. 
But fantastic and quaint? undoubt- 
edly so; in these times we might make 
some fun out of the devils which 
danced before St. Anthony. 

I can make no fun out of it for you. 
My heart is too sick over it, as the 
hearts of the best Americans are over 
their war. I only assert that it was 
fantastic. That two styles of civiliza- 
tion came in contact, like the two 
poles of a battery. But fantastic it 
was. Why our good Nawab loaded 
his guns with Eddy’s empty jam-pots 
and the brass headed nails which 
Aunt Eleanor had sent him to hang 
up his pictures! Zhatis fantastic I 
fancy. 

Was it terrible? Ask the widow 
with the broad white forehead and the 
grey hair. She has often told grief to 
leave that forehead of hers, and not 
wrinkle it between her eyebrows; but 
grief sits there on his throne still. 
Ask her. She turns her face to the 
wall, and weepsafresh. Ask the gen- 
tle subdued old Colonel, from whose 
face, by one dim dark week of horror, 
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save that of an illimitable capacity of 
undergoing suffering. 

It is bright English sunshine, in a 
beautiful old English garden, and all 
the County is here, shooting Bow- 
arrow, and playing Croquet. That is 
young Lord Thingaby, who is wearing 
shoes one remarks, and one thinks of 
shoes oneself, for one likes to look 
nice. The Poet is here, in his best 
of humours, and the Beauty lights us 
all up like a torch, for folks stop con- 
versation to look and admire. That 
very tall gentleman is Lord Whosee, 
(I notice that his Lordship’s stature is 
not mentioned either in Debrett’s, 
Burke's, or Walford’s peerages, an 
omission, which I hope will be 
immediately remedied). In these 
days of Athletics it is not much 
to ask; we really ought to have 
the height, weight, and pace per 
mile, of every member of the British 
Peerage, or we shall drift into anarchy. 
Turn to the name “Jersey” for in- 
stance. I have not, because I don’t 
happen to see the books, but I will 
bet a halfpenny that you get no infor- 
mation on the subject. 

There is the Beauty going into the 
kitchen garden, to show Lord Bobalink 
(who married Miss‘Whippoorwill, se- 
cond cousin as you will remember, 
doubtless, to Miss Bluebird, in Amer- 
ica) the peaches. Lord Bobalink 


is a rising man, and as good states- 


man. Lord Bobalink generally knows 
which way the cat will jump, though 
he invariably jumps the other way. 
He might do wonders if he would be 
dishonest. So one goes into the kit- 
chen garden, to see Lord Bobalink, 
under the peaches on the south wall. 
But between us and Lord Bobalink, I 
meet an old man. A man with a 
smitten face, as if destiny herself had 
smote him, and it puts Lord Bobalink 
out of my head. ‘Colonel,” I say, 
«{ want to have a long talk with you 
about the Indian Mutiny.” 
«Any other subject,” 
bowed-down old Colonel ; 


says the 
“you are 


young and happy, I am old and broken. 
I will speak to you on any other sub- 
ject but that. Did you not know my 
two girls before I sent for them ?” 

I had forgotten that unutterable 
horror for one instant. One does for- 
get. But the bright English summer 
day was turned into dark night, as I 
walked along behind. the Colonel’s 
elbow. TheSouthern Sunwas shining 
on the peaches, and threw our shadow 
on them. And as he gave me details, 
leaving out hisown family, our shadow 


.fell upon them and seemed as though 


it would blight them. 

“Fantastic?” Yes. Horrible? Yes. 
But the Colonel was very quiet over 
it. ‘It was Dacoitee on our part you 
know. We had not any business 
there by the law of nations. Yet if 
it had not been for sheer Dacoitee, 
where would have been the English, 
French, Prussian, Austrian, or Amer- 
ican nation, now ? 

I couldn’t answer the Colonel, and 
what is more, Icannot now. Dacoitee 
is undefinable. The removing of the 
Choctaws from Florida to Dacotah, 
would be considered a pretty strong 
example of Dacoitee, by some folks, 
if it had not been done by a Nation 
of Angels, whose founder, George 
Washington, was a slave-owner, and 
whose Poet-Laureate takes every 
opportunity of snubbing us on such 
points, the removal of the Acadians 
for instance. V’importe. My say is 
only this, that the Indian Mutiny, 
bringing together, as it did, two very 
different rateogueicale was a very fan- 
tastic business. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
THE SQUIRE MORDAUNT. 


It so happened, in the course of 
accidents, that Squire Mordaunt 
should be riding along a Shropshire 
lane, abutting on his own property, 
and thinking; a not very improbable 
incident. It moreover happened that 
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it was Thursday afternoon, which 
again, on the face of it, is not abso- 
lutely impossible. Furthermore, he 
was thinking whether it would not 
be better for him to give up the home 
farm, which, considering he was 
losing a cool £500 a year on it, is 
not one of those incidents in fiction 
which, all things considered, can be 
classed as sensational. 

He was aroused from his reverie, 
the result of which was that he 
wondered how old Eleanor did it, by 
hearing a hymn sung bya few women; 
and finding himself in front of a red 
brick dissenting chapel, he with a 
bull-dog promptitude, which was part 
of his nature, drew up, and said, 
**Oh, Aere you are !” 

There was a stony-looking, ham- 
mer-headed cob, of a colour so quaint 
that it would take fifty Burne Jones’ 
to reproduce it, tied to the rails—a 
cob as utterly unlike the article known 
at Aldridge’s as a bishop’s cob as it 
was possible to conceive. Any bishop 
who had been seen riding on such a 
hammer-headed, straight-shouldered, 
low-fetlocked, low-crested beast, would 
have had a brotherly admonition from 
certainly the late Archbishop of York, 
who knew a cob when he saw one, 
and who knew how to do his Christian 
work among the Yorkshire wolds on 
one also. 

Squire Mordaunt got off and tied 
his horse to the rails of the dissent- 
ing chapel, as far from this fear- 
ful dun-grey coloured “pony” (as 
he called it) as possible. Then with 
his whip behind his back, he stood 
and looked at him for a few minutes, 
and at the end said, 

“You are a ramshackle brute. 
But you have a kindly eye, and get 
through I don’t doubt a deal of work. 
I am going in to hear your master.” 

The horse made no remark what- 
ever. 

Big, burly, Squire Mordaunt,dressed 
in grey, with breeches and gaiters, a 
sturdy inexorable figure, stepped into 


the door, and stood beside an old 
woman. There were only a few old 
men, nearly past work, and labourers’ 
wives in there. His old trained eye 
told him why. A mere Popish priest 
in a hard-worked neighbourhood, will 
tell you why labouring men are so 
difficult to get to Church, 

The hymn was not half over, and 
the Squire nudging the old woman 
next him, took a half of her trembling 
hymn-book, and what is more, sung 
out lustily, like a good old Briton as 
he was. The old woman owed him 
thirteen weeks’ rent, and he had told 
her that he would turn her out if she 
didn’t come to Church. Now he 
found her here, and she trembled in 
her shoes. And she and the Squire 
finished the hymn together. 

Talking in places of public worship 
is most objéctionable. But when the 
Squire and this old woman sat down 
after the hymn, they began to talk: 
let us hope it will be forgiven them. 

The Squire said in a whisper, be- 
hind his hand. “I am glad to see 
you here. I thought you went no- 
where.” 

She whispered, “I am two mile 
from Church, and look at my shoes.” 
And she pulled up her old petticoats 
to show them. 

The Squire whispered, “ All right. 
Never mind about the rent, J don’t 
want it. And come up to Macgillavray, 
he shall give you your seed-potatoes. 
You shall have York Regents, old girl. 
Don’t cut them, plant ’em whole.” 

This scandalous and indecent con- 
versation was brought to a stop by 
a dead silence on the part of the 
whole congregation. Squire Mor- 
daunt scarcely improved his scanda- 
lous position by saying in a loud 
voice, to the officiating minister. 

“I beg pardon, sir. Pray go on.” 

The officiating minister went on. 
It was Allan Gray, looking more like 
a bloodhound than ever, with the 
deep loving eyes, yet with the poten- 
tial ferocity of the bloodhound also. 
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He began his sermon. And from the 
first moment he began, Squire Mor- 
daunt began to listen. 

His text was “I have other sheep 
not of this fold.” And he began to 
handle ¢hat. Did it mean the Seven 
Churches? It appeared to mean 
more than thatto him. And while he 
was on the subject of the Seven 
Churches he took the opportunity to 
go in for a furious, wild, atta¢k on the 
Church of Thyatira, which he said 
had never existed until fifty years 
after Saint John’s death. 

Whereupon the Squire said to him- 
self: “You are cutting your Scrip- 
tures to pieces are you. Young man, 
did you ever hear of such a place as 
Rome? With your craving for dog- 
matism, and your distrust of revela- 
tion, you’ll be a Papist in two years, 
if you don’t mind.” 

He was not a Papist at present, 
however. He enlarged on his theme. 
Other sheep, Which? Dissenters of 
all kinds, doubtless, Men who, like 
Professor X and Professor Y, were 
trying to find out God by their own 
lights. Doubtless these also. 
habitants of other planets? There 
was little doubt, but that they were 
meant by the sheep of the other fold. 
The moon, as had been so well 
proved by the late Mr. Copeland, now 
dead thirty years, but uncontradicted, 
was the Hell, Hell, the concealed 
place, the place of departed Spirits, 
before their final judgment— 

Purgatory "—growled the Squire. 

He could not agree with the late 
Mr. Copeland, advocate, that the sun 
was the place of eternal torture for 
729,000,000, out of 800,000,000, on 
the face of the globe. He was 
however perfectly certain that the 
120,000,000 of Papists, and Anglicans 
who imitated Rome, would be either 
in the sun or further, very soon. 

This was a hit out at Squire Mor- 
daunt, who had given his living to a 
well known Broad Churchman. Who 
had furthermore increased his sins by 


having (as churchwarden) encouraged 
decorations in the Church. The Dean 
of Saint Paul’s was well known as a 
learned man, of lax views, in one point 
declaring that he in és way believed 
in the Real Presence, with a strong 
tendency to ceremonialism. The 
women and the old men did not un- 
derstand it at all. It was Greek to 
them. 

“That man will be at Rome ina 
year. He is unable to see the points 
of the question. I wonder what the 
effect on the estate would be if I sent 
him to Rome. I have a good mind 
to send for old Father Jones. That 
man is hungering: after dogmas. 
Upon my word and honour I have a 
good mind to do it.” 

But at this time the sermon was 
concluded, and the old woman to 
whom Mordaunt had forgiven her 
rent, woke up and dropped her reti- 
cule, her pattens, and her umbrella. 
“ After all,” said Squire Mordaunt, 
“we are both of us only talking to old 
women.” Which was, in one sense 
certainly, true. 

The service was over, and the 
Squire went out, waiting for the man 
we will call Allan Gray. He joined 
the Squire in the road. And the 
Squire said, ‘‘ South-east.” 

Allan Gray said, “ Why, my good 
sir?” 

‘‘Rome,” said the Squire. 

“No,” said Allan, so quietly and 
good-naturedly, that the Squire was 
disarmed at once. ‘I do not think it 
will come to that. I see that you 
understand me, but it will not come 
to that. I grope inthe dark. You 
are wise there Mr. Mordaunt, but it 
will never come to that with me. I 
have a guider who never errs.” 

“ His name?” said Squire Mor- 
daunt. 

“ Love,” said Allan. 
fulfilling of the law.” 

This was rather Greek to the 
good Squire, shrewd as he was. He 
said, you mean?” 


** Love is the 


|| 
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“I mean Eddy Evans, my half- 
brother. In all history, I think there 
was never any one like him. I am 
bound to believe in original sin, but 
that boy never committed it. That 
is the question between myself and 
God. That boy Eddy has to suffer 
for original sin, in everlasting torment, 
but he never committed it.” 

“« My good young man,” said Squire 
Mordaunt ; “Dogoto Rome. Their 
formulas are far less horrible than 
yours. I can’t understand why the 
deuce you fellows don’t go to Rome.” 

Allan treated the square Squire 
with lofty scorn. He did not take 
up the argument. He continued. 

“These attorneys, these Somes 
have arranged all the details of the 
compromise between myself and my 
father’s estate. .I mention this fact 
to you as my father’s trustee. They 
will pay me money in two months’ 
time. That will enable me to sail by 
the Burrumpooter, May I ask, asa 
special favour, that you will receive 
me whilst I am here.” 

“Receive you? Certainly. You 
are a good young man. Sail by the 
Burrumpooter. What do you mean ?” 

“I am going to India intwo months, 
sir. Eddy Evans wants guidance, 
and there is much to do there. Eddy 
Evans, whom I now know as my 
brother, I always wondered why I 
loved him so well, has been through 
many religious experiences with me. 
I am going after him.” 

“Well, don’t turn him Papist, 
young man,” said the Squire, “ be- 
cause that is the way you are going 
just now.” 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


Miss Evans had, indeed, done far 
more than she ever meant by her 
one act of thoughtless spite. Poor 
Allan Gray was terribly smitten with 


our good friend Ethel; and at the 


same time, being neither wanting in 


brains or fine feeling, he was aware 
that it was in the highest degree im- 
probable that he would ever make the 
least impression upon her, 

They were so utterly different in 
ways of life and in ways of thought.. 
She a lady of an old house: he not 
used to the rank of life in which she 
had always lived ; she a churchwoman 
of the highest, he a dissenter of the 
lowest; she trained in all field exer- 
cises, he a thorough Cockney as ever 
was bred, considering foxhunting and 
horseracing sinful. He was perfectly 
determined never to palter with any 
one of his principles, but to remain 
exactly as he was then. He knew, 
therefore, that he had no hope of 
Ethel. 

Yet he met her very often indeed, 
and talked very much with her. He 
was so very respectful, and so very 
distant, that she never guessed the 
state of the poor youth’s heart, and by 
degrees got to like him. 

How came they to be thrown to- 
gether? One of the first people who 
took up Allan with the greatest em- 
pressement was Mrs. Maynard. She 
begged him to come to see them, and 
he did so, 
_ She was as sharp and as keen a 
woman as any in broad Shropshire. 
She had not seen Ethel and Allan 
together twice, before she knew his 
secret. 

Such an opportunity of annoying 
Miss Evans, and, possibly, of getting 
Miss Ethel well talked about, was not 
to be lost fora moment. She acted 
perfectly ; begging Ethel to come as 
often as she could, and sit with 
Mildred,. who was now getting very 
ailing indeed. Ethel could not have 
helped it even had she wanted ; but, 
indeed, she liked very much to have 
pretty little Mildred with her, and see 
her brighten up while she prattled by 
the hour about Roland, a theme on 
which poor Ethel never tired. So it 
came that Allan and Ethel saw a great 
deal of one another, and that Miss 
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Evans knew nothing about it, as she 
avoided Mrs. Maynard like poison, 
and left her to accumulate more 
atrocities for the day of reckoning, 
which Miss Evans dimly saw would 
come between her and “that woman” 
some time or another. 

The household tiere seemed out- 
wardly happy, but there was still a 
sad cloud between Mildred and her 
good-natured husband. He was de- 
votedly kind to her—kinder than ever 
now that she was getting near to be a 
mother. Besides, before Ethel or 
Allan, it was quite impossible to hint 
at any domestic trouble. The house- 
hold was a very pleasant one to Al- 
lan, and, you maydepend upon it, Mrs. 
Maynard was civil enough. Allan 
thought her the nicest lady he had 
ever known, and showed it so very 
plainly, that Mrs. Maynard once, for 
a single instant, thought whether she 
had not been rather precipitate in 
shelving herself as an old widow, and 
whether it would still be worth while 
to get converted by Allan, with a view 
to matrimony. He was six-and- 
twenty to thirty, and she was forty to 
five-and-forty, without a grey hair in 
her head. It was in her mind and 
out of it again, and although she 
never exactly acted on it, she became 
extremely Low Church, and started a 
Mary Stuart cap, which, as being the 
cap which has played more mischief 
with the minds of men in all history, 
than another cap, she argued, was the 
proper thing under the circumstances. 
She might as well have worn Eliza- 
beth’s best ruff; for all the effect she 
was likely to produce at present. At 
the same time, her John Knox might 
meet with a heart accident, and might 
want consoling some day, and that 
would be easier done in the Mary 
Stuart cap after all. 

All hints and allusions of any ten- 
derness between Rolandand Ethel, she, 
of course, very carefully suppressed. 
Miss Evans she kept at asafe distance 
by continually sending her fulsomely 


loving and flattering messages. “She ; 


well knew that good lady's humour. 
“‘T don’t mind her so much when she 
shows fight,” said Aunt Eleanor ; “‘ but 
when she takes to soft-soaping, I can- 
not bear the sight of her,” which 
Mrs. Maynard unhappily well knew. 

I said Ethel got to like him. She 
did so very much, and found him a 
most intelligent and agreeable com- 
panion. His settled intention of 
going to India, so frequently ex- 
pressed, combined with her perfect 
unconsciousness, and his almost 
haughtily careful reserve towards her, 
enabled her to be very good friends 
with him, without her even suspecting 
how he felt towards her. And when 
all was said and done, was he not 
Roland’s elder brother ? 

She praised very highly his project 
of going to India, and sketched for 
him her brother Jim's character, in 
which he was represented as being 
as brave as Picton, and as good as 
Collingwood. Allan promised to cul- 
tivate that gentleman’s acquaintance, 
but said nothing whatever about the 
extremely unfavourable opinion he had 


- conceived of him on board the trans- 


port ship and elsewhere. 

Mrs. Maynard’s other great dichecme 
did not seem to prosper at all. Sir 
Jasper Meredith, having taken council 
with young Somes, proceeded imme- 
diately to the second Cataract of the 
River Nile, and would probably have 
pushed up as far as Debonos, or even 
Kamrasis, had not the management 
of his affairs imperatively called him 


back to.England. Considerable . 


ditional wealth had fallen to him by 
the death of a very largely doweréed 
aunt, and he had not been at Lawley 
a week before Mrs. Maynard: was upon 
him. 

He was utterly alone, id unpro- 
tected. Even the elder Mordaunt 
must be at Shrewsbury races. She 
came over in her Son's carriage, and 
when the door was Mage she merely 
walked in, and, - with -her ‘pocket- 
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handkerchief in her hand, requested | 


to see Sir Jasper Meredith. _ 

“ How d'ye do, my dear Jasper ?” 
she began,“ We have been nearly 
out of our senses with worry and 


anxiety about you, Never to write 


one word! I tell you the truth, I 
gave you up for lost. I said, ‘ He is 
drowned.’ Those were my very 
words, ‘He is drowned.’ Poor 
Mary instantly fainted away, and then 
I had seen what a very foolish thing I 
had done in yielding to my convic- 
tions; and -breaking them to her with- 
out preparation.” 

«I am sorry Miss Maynard was so 
very much upset,” croaked Sir Jasper, 
in his most raven-like tone. 

“Ah! You don’t know what that 
child’s feelings are. She will give 
you a. deal of trouble if you don’t 
mind.” 

+, Confound her, she is doing it 
already,” thought Sir Jasper. ‘How 
the deuce am I to get out of this,” 
“We had a very pleasant tour, Mrs. 
Maynard, I am sorry I was not 
longer, but the river got low, and I 
came into Pleachmore and Spinster- 
wood, and I came home by Paris. I 
spent some money there.” 

«Ah, you young men! You young 
men! You will be gay. Yes! yes!” 

Sir Jasper. caught her eye, and 
looked down on his withered, wasted, 
ruined body with an indignation akin 
to fury, but well concealed, She saw 
she had gone too far, . 

“I was not very. gay,” he said. 
*‘A miserable heap.of ruined hopes 
like myself, much better dead, is not 
likely to be gay. I spent some money 
in some. jewels. which 1 | fancied, 
and I thought———” He rang the 
bell, and gave his servant and. a 
direction, and the mar, opening a 
bureau, took out a lange. morocco 
case, and went away, 

“I rather thought that they pass 7 
suit your. complexion, .my, dear 
madam. Pray try them, and if they 
suit you, keep them.” 


Oh, she was $0 delighted. Itwasso 
hind, so thoughtful, 80 good, to think 
of the poor old woman... She thought 
of gushingly kissing him, but he 
looked so exceedingly dangerous, and. 
shortly afterwards took , her. leave, in- 
sisting that she could not, give him 
one, day more without coming to:see 
Mary. 

She opened her, jewel-cane. in the 
carriage once more. you are 
going to pay this price eyery time you 
wish to avoid a disagreeable conversa- 
tion, my little friend, I shall not 
trouble you much for, a very long 
time. I will work you, my friend.” 

And the moment .she .was gone, 
young Somes, the lawyer, came into 
the room, and said. 

“Did she take the .jewels, Sir 
Jasper ?” 

“ Like a trout takes a May-fly.” 

“That is well. We havea, hold 
on her now. She will deny the bribe 
now. Iam afraid they were real.” - 

“Four thousand francs worth.” 

“ Hang it,” said Somes ;.‘‘I wish 
you had got Palais Royal. She'd 
never have known it. One, hundred 
and sixty pounds on her. Never mind. 
We are all right. We have bribed 
her far enough if she gives us trouble 
to tell her son, Here is my father 
with the leases.” And.in toddled old 
Mr. Somes, the attorney, with the 


« Leases ; you may well say leases, 
you two,” said the gentle old man. 
**You have been ‘leasing,’ I. doubt. 


My boy, Sir Jasper,” continued the 


old attorney, looking affectionately at 
his son, ‘ would not, have his health 
if he did not keep business out of his 
father’s office. I, might have made 
£6,000 or £8,000 out of the Evans’ 
succession business, but he stopped it, 
And now he is doing-his best to put.an 
end. to the best.breach of promise 
case I have seen for years.” 

“I have.a, good. mind to marry the 
said Sir | can’t live 
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td. She is a fool, and I don’t like 
her; but if her being my nominal 
wife; with a large settlement, would 
get her out of the hands of that 
woman, I am not at all sure that it 
would not be right to do so. She 
would expand and develop into 
something better and nobler if she 
was rich and free; and she is good- 
looking, and good-natured.” 

But the Somes’ would not hear of 
that for a moment, and hoisted up 
the poor little anatomy to sign his 
leases, Somes, the elder, suggesting 
to him that one way out of the busi- 
ness would be to marry the mother, 
which made Sir Jasper laugh till all 
his bones ached worse than usual. 

“After all,” he said, ‘seriously, 
between us all, is it not shameful 
and ghastly beyond measure, for that 
woman to propose to sell her daughter 
to such an awful object as myself?” 

‘* Shameful!” said young Somes, 
sitting down suddenly beside him, 
/putting his arm round his neck, and 
stroking his hair. ‘Yet, if women 
were all they pretended to be, I can 
conceive of a certain kind of woman 
being as happy as the day is long as 
Jasper Meredith's wife.” 

“Ah!” said Sir Jasper Meredith, 
with a deep sigh and a catch in his 
breath; ‘I would make a good 
woman so happy.” 


CHAPTER XLV. 


THE elder Somes was seized with an 
irritation of the mucous membrane 
which required him to blow his nose, 
but he was quite up to the occasion. 


“Ah !” he said, ‘you have lost a good 


chance, Sir Jasper. There is a lady 
riding up the avenue now who would 
have had you if you had thrown into 
her settlements the pasture on Lawley 
hill. MissEvans. But you are out of 
the market there, sir; here is the late 
Dean of St. Paul's, our new Rector, 
your old master, riding with her. She 
‘seems to be blowing him up, which 


with her means a dangerous degree 
of affection. When she gets cool to 
you, you may always know that you 
are on her bad books.” 

“Lift me up and let me see them,” 
said Sir Jasper, eagerly. ‘I wish she 
had come when Mrs. Maynard was 
here. What fun it would have been.” 

‘We shall oblige her, before you 
are out of this scrape,” said young 
Somes. ‘Here she,comes.” 

In front of the terrace at Lawley 
there was an iron gate, and as no 
servant happened to be looking out 
of the window at that moment, none 
of the men went down to open it. | 

Our three friends who were look- 
ing out of window were considerably 
amused. The Dean (as we will still 
call him) came forward to open it as 
a matter of course, but Aunt Eleanor 
waved him back, saying that she 
made a point of opening gates for 
herself, which, in a way, shedid. She 
was on the cob which during seven 
years had never allowed her to open 
one single gate from his back, but 
she recommenced the seven years’ war 
without one moment's hesitation. The 
iron gate was Silesia and she was 
Marie Therése : she went into the 
seventh year of the war without an 
instant'shesitation, and hooked at the 
latch with the hooked end of her 
riding whip. As soon as she had got 
tight hold of it, the cob (representing 
let us say the King of Prussia,) 
backed across the grass to the left, 
(into Saxony shall we say?) and it 


became evident that she must ‘either - 


be pulled off her horse, or let go her 
whip. She did the latter alternative, 
and as usual, dismounted, opened the 
gate and led her cob through. 

But the gate went to right against 
the nose of the Dean’s horse (who 
may be said with somewhat singular 
felicity to have represented the nation 
of France, so admirably represented 
in all its aspirations, as it turned out 


‘a few years after, by Louis XV.) 
However, the Dean's cob, being an 
L 
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ecclesiastical cob, used to the buffet- 
ings of this wicked world, took no 
exception. to having three hundred- 
weight of iron sent slam against his 
nose, and allowed the Dean to open 
the gate. In.a very-short time Miss 
Evans and the .Dean were shown into 
Sir Jasper Meredith’s library. 

“How d’ye do, Jasper?” she 
said. ‘My dear child, you don’t 
look a bit better for your Nile trip. 
You look as if you had been half 
swallowed by a crocodile. I will tell 
you what I shall have to do with you, 
young man. I shall have to take you 
over to Pulverbatch and nurse you up. 
I shall also have to look after your 
property for you, if you go on trust- 
ing to the advice of these two Somes; 
they will rob youto that extent that you 
will die a miserable outlawed old exile 
at Boulogne. How are you two ?” 

They said smiling that they were 
quite well. 

“That's a comfort,” said Aunt 
Eleanor. ‘I am glad that some good 
people are flourishing, you never come 
near me. If I was the dirt under 
your feet you couldn’t treat me worse 
than you do. Why you, Somes the 
elder, you are as old as I am.” 

“I am old enough to be your 
grandfather, Miss. Evans,” said the 
old man. 

“That only makes it worse,” said 
Aunt Eleanor. ‘You, old Somes, 
respected and loved in the valley so 
many years : the father of the valley, 
the healer of dissensions when you 
might make money by them; a man 
I have known all my life, never come 
Don't you know 
that when there is not welcome for 
you at Pulverbatch, I wish that Pul- 
-verbatch may come down and crush 
me. As for you, young sir, I don’t 
understand you. You have let your 
whiskers grow long, and turned bar- 
rister. However, you come of a good 


.stock, and we will try to hope forthe best. 


The Dean remarked that he was at 
a loss to conceive what on earth Mr. 


Somes’ whiskers had to do with the 
argument in hand ; and that the talk- 
ing of sheer nonsense ‘was like the 
letting out of waters.” 

Aunt Eleanor stopped directly, 
with a glance at him. His pertinent 
caustic impertinence (impertinence in 
the second intention he chose to call 
it) had pulled her up in her most fan- 
tastic moods more than once since 
they had been together. She instant- 
ly ranged into a subject which she 
conceived foreign to him. : 

“I came here on a rather unpleas- 
ant errand to-day, Jasper,” she said. 
“ Your bailiff offered me two hun- 
dred and fifty bushels of fluke kidney 
potatoes, and one half of them are 
York regents.” 

“T’ll hang him on the day after to- 
morrow,” said Sir Jasper. 

“Thanks very much,” said Aunt 
Eleanor. ‘I will ride over and see 
the execution. Send over the fresh 
two hundred and fifty bushels to- 
night, and I will not prosecute you 
for swindling. As a matter of course 
I am letting you down easy, and shall 
pay you nothing, Now, Rector, if 
you will get my horse I will go.” 

The Dean and she rode away, and 
the three looked at them out of win- 
dow. : 

“Why did she come here?” said 
old Somes. 

“She had something to say to Sir 
Jasper which she wouldn’t say before 
us,” said young Somes. 

“IT wonder what it was ?” said old 
Somes. 

“1 don’t,” said young Somes. “It 
is about Maynard and his wife and 
young John Mordaunt. That old 
woman Maynard ought to be put a 
stop to. She has been making mis- 
chief there, to keep a. hold in the 
house. I never heard of such a per- 
sistent evil as that old woman ex- 
hibits. Evil speaking, lying, and 
slandering. There is no good abou 
her at all.” 

They stood watching Aunt Eleanor 
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down the avenue beside the late Dean 
of St. Paul’s. 

“Will those two make a match of 
it ?” remarked old Somes. 

“You are a better judge than I,” 
said young Somes. “ They are very 
old, but I don’t see why they should 
not.” 

“They quarrel a deal,” said old 
Somes. 

“No, father, they don't. She is 
dead afraid of him. He lets her talk 
her nonsense to a certain point, and 
then he drops in and shuts her up. 
She has met her master.” 

“That,” said Sir Jasper moving 
himself, ‘is very singular. The 
Dean of St. Paul's is a man of the 
cloister, of the lecture room, of the 
common room. He can know no- 
thing of women.” 

“He has been used to manage 
boys of from eighteen to twenty how- 
ever,” replied young Somes, ‘and 
they are pretty much like average wo- 
men,” 


wiser than most men. Wiser than the 
Dean in the ways of the world.” 

“Possibly,” said young Somes. 
“But then, don’t you see, the Dean 
has learnt logic and she hasn't. So 
he can leave her to make a fool 
of herself and then pick her up sharp 
and sudden, and that so to speak 
flabbergasts her. Besides he is a 
strong man on all points. He is 
master: and if she marries him, she 
wil] find it out. He will be master. 
Tongue is not strength. See what a 
fool that woman makes of herself 
about young Eddy Evans. And 
then again, see what a fool she makes 
of herself about Ethel Mordaunt, If 
Miss Mordaunt were to cry for any- 
thing to-morrow, she would sell a 
hundred acres to give it to her. That 
woman is not a strong woman, her 
heart is too good.” 

“Is Mrs. Maynard a ‘strong’ wo- 
man ?” asked Sir Jasper, laughing. 
“I mean stronger than Miss Evans.” 

“The Maynard has the most 


‘* But Miss Evans is not an average brains. But she is a coward anda 
woman,” said Sir Jasper. ‘She is liar,” replied young Somes. 


MY IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. 


By THE REv. NEwMAN Hatt, LL.B. 


THE PRAIRIES—-LINCOLN’s HOME. 


N Wednesday, September 18, 

we left Chicago by an early 
train on the St. Louis line, intending 
to traverse the prairie country of 
Illinois, visit Springfield, the home 
and tomb of Lincoln, peep at the 
Mississippi and Missouri Rivers, and 
return to Buffalo to fulfil public en- 
gagements on the Sunday, and be 
present at the great meetings of the 
American Board of Foreign Missions. 


The distance to be traversed was ~ 


above one thousand miles, and I had 
engaged, on the way, to deliver inter- 
national addresses at Springfield, and 
St. Louis. Americans might consider 
this to be “slow”; we felt it to be 
rather too fast for real enjoyment. 
But our time was limited, and we 
wished to see as much as possible, 
knowing we should have the rest of 
our lives to think about what we 
could do little else than glance at. 
It was now or never. 

Passing alongside the three miles 
of lumber wharves which line the 
Chicago River, we came out on the 
prairie. The vast undulating plain 
reminded me of the Roman Cam- 
pagna. There was little or no en- 
closure—no hedges—only here and 
there a rude fence. Sometimes we 
went through the original grass, as 
yet undisturbed by the plough. It 
was so high that it reached up to, 
and sometimes above, the backs of 
the cattle as they grazed. A brilliant 
yellow flower, resembling a small 


sun-flower, was very abundant, 
brightening the prairie in every direc- 
tion. At long intervals we came to 
small clumps of trees, standing alone, 
like islets in the vast ocean. Why 
should those few-trees be there, when 
the great plain around is tree-less ? 
Very little of the primeval grass 
remained. We came upon it in 
small patches only, amidst the culti- 
vation. Sometimes we saw nothing 
but corn—corn to the right of us, 
corn to the left of us, corn in the 
front of us—as far as the eye could 
reach, without hedge or visible fence. 
Here and there we came upon ham- 
lets, where the first “ squatters” on the 
soil were founding what may some 
day become great cities. The 
“frame-houses” were slight struc- 
tures of wood, like boxes placed upon 
the ground. We noticed one of these 
hamlets, which had two churches, 
though the population was only three 
hundred. But the settlers from the 
district around come in on Sundays 
to worship, and crowd them. There 
was no settlement without its school 
and church. Education and religion 
seemed to be never neglected, though 
the former was dependent on self- 
imposed taxation in each district, and 
the latter on the voluntary zeal of 
the worshippers. Strangethat religion 
should inspire men with sufficient 
interest to maintain its institutions 
without the compulsory interference 
of the State! Yet I was assured 
that this was the case throughout the 
Union. The Americans must be 
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much more earnest in religion than 
the English, if there is any founda- 
tion for the fears of those who predict 
the overthrow of Christianity should 
the Government cease to uphold it. 
An intelligent fellow-traveller — 
(but why do I say ‘‘é#telligent?” it 
was rarely I ever accosted an American 
in a railway-car who could not give 
me most intelligent replies to my nu- 
merous inquiries)—a fellow-traveller 
described to me the process of culti- 
vating the prairies. In June or July 
the land is turned up by the plough, 
and left fallow during the winter. In 
May, Indian corn is sown, which is 
ripe about the end of October. The 
stocks are cut off, and the stubble left 
standing. Next spring, wheat may 
be planted with a drill, dispensing 
with ploughing altogether, or if may 
be sown, and then covered over by a 
‘‘shovel plough.” A good crop can 
be got in this way, though generally 
the land is ploughed, when, of course, 
the crop is better. Wheat may thus 
be sown for twenty years in succession 
without manure of any sort being 
placed on the land. There is a rocky 
subsoil, the strata lying horizontal. 
Excellent stone may be easily obtained 
very near the surface. The loam 
above is so rich as to require no help. 
You have but to scatter your seed and 
it grows of itself. My informant had 
raised from seventy-five to a hundred 
and twenty-five bushels of corn to the 
acre. That year the yield would not ex- 
ceed fifty. Wheat averaged from fifteen 
to twenty bushels an acre. Corn 
(maize) was grown chiefly for feeding 
stock. He had seen it at Cairo, 
N.Y., growing nineteen feet high. 
The straw was generally left on the 
ground for the cattle, or burnt; there 
was no market forit. Atthe “Board 
of Trade” in Chicago they knew in 
the forenoon of each day what was 
the price quoted for wheat in the 
London, market at three o'clock the 
same afternoon. (If any reader of'this 
statement is puzzled, he is referred to 


the first paper of this series, ‘‘ The 
Ocean Broadway,”) We saw no 
barns: the wheat is stored in small 
round stacks, 

We observed the carcasses of several 


cows, and were told that at this sea- . 


son they break in through the feeble 
fences to devour the green corn, of 
which they are very fond, and which 
they eat so immoderately that it kills 
them. I can make great allowance 
for their greediness, as I know of no 
delicacy in the vegetable world com- 
parable with this “green corn,” which 
in September is never absent from an 
American dinner-table. It is boiled 
entire, and a little butter being placed 
on it, it is held up to the mouth by 
both hands and turned round for the 
teeth to lay hold of the sweet and juicy 
grains, It is to be feared that some 
human beings every year share the 
fate of the cattle. I hardly wonder. 
I was informed that eight or nine 
years ago prairie land could be 
bought for about four shillings an 
acre, which was now worth about 


£3; and, if cultivated, £8. Pigs off 


the prairie were selling at from three 
to five cents per lb. “live weight” 
(from 114d. to 2%d.). Cattle at six 
cents per lb., gross weight, was con- 
sidered a high price. Wheat was one- 


eighty to two dollars a bushel of 


sixty-two Ibs. (about 6s. currency). 
'We observed many large rolled 
stones, or giant pebbles, lying on the 
surface of the prairie where it had 
been turned up by the plough. I re- 
marked a monster weed, which my com- 
municative friend told me was called 
the ‘“‘horse-weed,” and that it grows 
from ten to fifteen feet in height. He 
had driven through it when the ears 
of his horse, sixteen and a half hands 
high, had been completely hidden 
from view. _We saw some “prairie 
chickens” running about, and flutter- 
ing low; and many large hawks 
hovering above, as if hungry for din- 
ner... Further on in the prairie, as-we 
approached St. Louis, we saw hedges 
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for the first time. They were com- 
posed of the ‘‘Osage orange,” and 
were very thorny. There was not a 
tunnel or a cutting in the whole jour- 
ney of nearly three hundred miles. 
There were seldom any fences along- 
side. We frequently saw pigs close 
to the line, and were told that it is a 
common occurrence for the “ protec- 
tor,” in front of the engine, to catch 
them up, and toss them on one side, 
with all their bones crushed,—a fate 
not unfrequently shared by cows and 
oxen. 

In one place there were workmen 
excavating. I was informed that they 
were lowering the bed of the canal 
which unites the Michigan Lake with 
the Mississippi. By this slight cutting 
of a few feet the waters from the little 
river or creek of Chicago, instead of 
entering the lake, will flow westward 
into the Illinois River, and thus into 
the Mississippi, so flushing the chan- 
nel, and affording excellent drainage 
for the great City of the West. 

We passed Bloomington, a town of 
twelve thousand inhabitants, with ten 
churches, a hundred and twenty-six 
miles from Chicago. Here is the state 
university, a normal training school 
for about eight hundred teachers, 
whose education is paid for by the 
Government of the State—all fees 
being remitted on condition of their 
exercising their profession a certain 
number of years within the State of 
Illinois. 

While chatting with our unknown 
fellow-passengers, and fancying we 
also were unknown, I was much sur- 
prised by the conductor putting a 
telegram into my hands, addressed to 
me “On board the cars.” .It had been 
received at the station where we had 
last stopped, and we transmitted the 
answer from the next. It was from 
Springfield, to ascertain what title 
might be announced for my expected 
address that evening. 

It was about four o’clock when we 
reached Springfield, a hundred and 


eighty-five miles south-west of Chicago. 
Hearty friends, though previously un- 
known, waited for us at the depét. 
No time was to be lost if we were to 
see Lincoln’s grave and house before 
dark. We were first driven to the 


-Court House, where we were intro- 


duced to the Governor of Illinois. He 
was a tall, broad-shouldered man, 
very homely in his manners, and, with 
his Secretary of State, was chatting 
and laughing familiarly with a group 
of citizens of various conditions. As 
we drove away I referred to the entire 
absence of state formality, guards, and 
attendants in connection with a person 
who was virtually the constitutional 
monarch of a State larger than some 
European monarchies. My friend 
replied, ‘We've no need of that sort 
of thing. He is sustained by the love 
of his fellow-citizens ; and when he 
doesn’t deserve it no outward pomp 
would do any good.” 

The cemetery is about two miles. 
from the pleasant little town. Itis a 
bit of hilly forest land, almost in its 
original wild condition, with rocks 
and trees of various age and size. 
The tomb of the martyred President 
resembles an ice-house, turfed over, 
with a plain brick front, on which is 
thesimpleword “LINCOLN.” There - 
is no ornament of any kind but wild 
flowers growing about, of which he 
used to be very fond. A notice-board 
forbids visitors to pluck any of these 
from his resting-place. 

Then we drove back to the town, 
and were kindly received by the 
ladies who at present are the occu- 
pants of the house where he lived 
many years. It is a small, unpretend- 
ing, comfortable, wooden residence, 
at the corner of two roads, standing 
not above twelve feet back from the 
thoroughfare. There are four small 
rooms on the basement. The one to 
the right, on entering, is ‘“‘ Mrs. Lin- 
coln’s parlour,” and behind it is the 
kitchen ; the one to the left is the 
“ reception-room,” and behind it Mr. 
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Lincoln’s room, where he sat and 
wrote. When, after ‘roughing it” 
in his youth, he began to succeed as 
a lawyer, he built this modest house, 
with only a half storey above the 
basement—the upper rooms having 
lean-to ceilings. _When he was nomi- 
nated President Mrs. Lincoln wished 
the roof raised, and the upper rooms 
improved, but her plain spouse 
steadily refused—the house was good 
enough, But once, when absent for 
a few weeks, she got it done, and great 
was his consternation at his return ; 
he hardly knew his home, for it had 
four little rooms upstairs instead of 
two, with level instead of sloping 
ceilings! . 

In one room is a painful relic. 
Framed, as a picture, is a bit of the 
dress of Laura Keene, the actress, 
who rushed from the stage when he 
was assassinated in the theatre, and 
supported the President’s head. The 
gay-coloured silk is stained with blood. 

There is a book for visitors to en- 
rol their names. We wrote ours on 
the desk at which Lincoln penned his 
_ inaugural Presidential address. His 
table and bedstead are still shown ; 
__the rest of the furniture was sold away 
when he became President, and the 
house let to the tenants who now 
occupy it. 

Our kind conductor told us of an 
amusing dialogue he had heard in 
that little room of Mr. Lincoln’s. A 
man, who had called on him to ascer- 
tain for himself if, according to his 
own views, Mr. Lincoln was suitable for 
high office, asked the future President 
—‘*Do you smoke?” “Never.” 
“Do you drink ?.” Never,” replied 
Lincoln. ‘“O, yes! once I had a 
serenade, when the young men de- 
manded that I should join them in a 
toast. I protested; but they seized 
me, and poured some down my throat. 
That was the only time.” ‘O then, 
you'll do!” replied the questioner. 

We were told many anecdotes illus- 
trative of his character. The reader 


may not object to be reminded of the 
leading facts in his life. He was 
born in Kentucky, in 1809, in arude 
log cabin. His parents were both 
religious persons. In his eighth year 
the family emigrated into Indiana, 


where they built another cabin, and _ 
cleared the forest around. Two years. 


had not passed when his mother died. 
Long afterwards he said, ‘‘ All that I 
am, or hope to be, I owe to my angel 
mother—blessings on her memory.” 
A letter from the orphan boy brought 
‘‘Parson Elkin,” on horseback, a 
hundred miles through the forest, to. 
preach her funeral sermon under the 
tree at the foot of which she was 
buried. All the schooling of little 
Abraham was comprised within a sin- 


‘gle year; but he was fond of read- 


ing, and greedily devoured every book 
he could lay hold of, his favourites 
being the Bible, A2sop, and Bunyan. 
He was active in all the work of the 
little farm. He learnt the use of 
tools, and at the age of eighteen built 
a little boat for taking the produce of 
the farm down the river to market, 
In after-years, he related to his Secre- 
tary of State how once, as he stood 
at the landing, a steamer approached, 
and two persons came to the bank, 
wishing to be taken on board with 
their luggage. Looking at the diffe- 
rent boats, they singled out his own, 
and when he had put them on board, 
each of them threw in a half-dollar 
coin as he was pushing off. ‘I could 
scarcely believe my eyes,” said he to 
Mr. Secretary Seward. ‘‘ You may 
think.it was a very little thing, but it 
was a most important incident in my 
life. 1 could scarcely believe that I, 
a poor boy, had earned a dollar in 
less than a day. The world seemed 
wider and fairer before me. I wasa 
more hopeful and confident being 
from that time.” 

At the age of nineteen, he was em- 
ployed to take charge of a flat-boat 
and its cargo, down the Mississippi 
to New Orleans, and, though the 
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voyage was one of 1,800 miles, and 
he ‘had never made the trip, his 
ability and honesty were such, that the 
owner trusted the cargo and his son 
tohiscare. 

. Abraham had now reached the 
stature of six feet four inches. He was 
strong as well as tall; and he was 
“upright” morally. There was no 
stain on his character. To guard 
against one prolific cause of evil, 
he altogether abstained from intoxicat- 
ing liquors. 

In 1830, when he was twenty-one, 
the family removed to Illinois. The 
tedious journey, of two hundred miles, 
with ox-teams, occupied fifteen days. 
They “squatted” on the Sangamon 
River, where the forest and prairie 


join. The cabin, which Abraham's‘ 


long arms helped to build, is still 
standing. All their tools were two 
axes, a hand-saw, anda knife. Then 
Abraham helped to split rails to fence 
in a lot of ten acres, and after plough- 
ing and planting the enclosed prairie, 
left it to his father, and went forth to 
seek his own fortune. He hired him- 
self out as a labourer tothe neighbour- 
ing farmers, ploughing, and splitting 
rails, and chopping wood. He wore 
trousers of flax and tow, tight at the 
ankle, and “outatknees.” Poor, he was 
everywhere a welcome guest. Then he 
worked at building a boat. A drove 
of hogs was to be taken on board, but 
neither force nor persuasion would 
avail with them, and they were wild 
and savage. There was but one alter- 
native; so Abraham, by help of -his 
long arms and great strength, carried 
them ‘on board one by one. 

He now made step upward, for 
he become clerk or assistant at a 
“store,” or general dealer’s shop. 


Here he acquired the title of «‘Honest. 


Abe.” Among many other illustra- 
tions of his honesty, it is remembered 
how, one night after a woman had 
left ‘the store, he discovered he had 
charged her six cents (3¢.) too much ; 
so he ‘closed. the store, and walked 
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about three miles to deliver up the 
money to the customer. The follow- 
ing incident illustrates another charac- 
teristic :—While showing goods to 
some women, a noted bully came in, 
and talked very offensively, as’ if to 
provoke a quarrel. Lincoln leant over, 
and begged him not to talk so in the 
presence of ladies. The bully replied 
that he was glad of the opportunity he 
had long desired, to find any one who 
could hinder him saying whatever he 
liked. Lincoln told him if he would 
wait till the ladies had gone he would 
give him satisfaction. When they 
left the man became furious, and at 
length Lincoln, seeing him determined 
to fight, said, ‘Well, if you must be 
whipped, I suppose I may as well whip 
you as any other other man.”  Lin- 
coln soon rolled him on the ground, 
and punished him as he deserved, till 
he roared for mercy. Lincoln imme- 
diately went for water, and did all he 
could for the man, who began to 
reform from that day, and became 
Lincoln's fast friend through life. 
Lincoln now began to study Eng- 
glish grammar, attended.a debating 
club, and became much interested in 
politics. The Indians under “ Black 
Hawk” giving some trouble, volun- 
teers were called for, and Lincoln 
having enlisted, he was elected by the 
company their Captain.” At the 
conclusion of the brief campaign, he 
contemplated learning the trade of 
blacksmith, but gave this up for the 
appointment of Postmaster of New 
Salem. The only office was his hat, 
where all letters were deposited as 
Lincoln went his rounds, and. the 
contents of which he examined when 
inquiries were made for letters or 
papers. After this he was asked to 
assist a surveyor, and easily acquiring 
the rudiments of the art, and furnished 
with compass and chain, he surveyed 
the town of. Petersburgh. « He’ be- 
came increasingly studious.. ‘He was 
very fond of Shakespere, and could 
repeat the whole of Burns. Holland, 
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in his memoir, says, ‘ He was a reli- 
gious.man. He believed himself 
under God's guidance, He believed 
in the ultimate triumph of the right, 
through his belief in God. His 
conscience took a broader grasp than 
the simple apprehension of right and 
wrong. He recognized an immediate 
relation between God and himself in 
all the actions and passions of his life. 
He was not professedly a Christian— 
that is, he subscribed to no creed, 
joined. no organization: He spoke 
little of his religious belief and ex- 
periences; but that he had a. deep 
religious life, sometimes imbued with 
superstition, there is no doubt. We 


guess at a mountain of marble by the — 


out-cropping ledges that hide their 
whiteness among the ferns. He was 
a child-like man. He was exactly 
what he seemed. He was not awk- 
ward for a purpose, but because he 
could not helpit. He was not honest 
because honesty was ‘the best policy,’ 
but because honesty was with him 
‘the natural way of living.’ He never 
assumed to be more or other than he 
was. A lie in any form seemed im- 
possible to him, and in the light of 
this fact all the words and acts of his 
life are to be judged.” 

About this time he was recom- 
mended to study law; so he walked 
over to Springfield, whence he carried 
home a load of books, which he had 
borrowed. There is an oak under 
which he used to read the whole day, 
shifting his position with the sun so 
as to keep in the shade. When the 
cupboard was cleared out, he went 
forth to earn some more money, at 
surveying, to enable him to resume 
his studies. In 1834 he was elected 
a member of the Legislature of 
Illinois. Shouldering his bundle, he 
went on foot a hundred miles to at- 
tend to his new duties as an M.P.! 
At the close of the session he walked 
back as before, to resume his survey- 
ing and his law studies. In 1836 
he was admitted to the bar, and. re- 


moved to Springfield. to become a 


partner with his friend Major Stuart.,, 


He was now twenty-five years of age. 

In America the functions of solicitor: 
and barrister are united. «Lincoln 
soon acquired reputation, both as an 
accurate lawyer and able _pleader. 
He was. very plain. in -his_ speech, 
attempting no rhetoric, and displaying 
little passion ; but presenting. his facts 
with lucid arrangement,. and illus, 
trating his points with homely. wit; 
which told. powerfully on juries; It 
was his custom to present both. sides 
of the case, and he so did this that. 
frequently his opponent had nothing 
to add. He more than ever showed 
how he deserved his soubriguet of 
‘Honest Abe.” He would not under- 
take a case which did not seem to him 
to be just. Hérefusedtotakefeesonthe 
wrong side. It was a common thing 
with him to dissuade clients from 
going to law. If, in the course of 
proceedings, he discovered he had 
been deceived by false. representations, 
he lost all interest in the case, Once; 
in the midst of an important trial, 
discovering he was on, the wrong 
side, he refused to. plead. The 
“learned brother” who was with, him 
undertook. it, and their client gained 
the action. But Lincoln, convinced 
that the verdict was wrong; would 
not receive any portion of. the. fee ss 
goo dollars which the client paid... .... 

Once, when out on circuit, he waa 
riding past a deep slough, where.a pig 
was hopelessly struggling inthe mud. 


Looking at the new clothes to. which 


he had lately treated himself, he gave 
verdict against the. pig; but,.,after 
riding two miles, he turned back,, and 
dragged .out. the nearly suffocated 
animal with no little damage: to. .his 
new suit..., Thinking about,the affair, 
he first attributed his action.to pure 
benevolence ; ; but. afterwards, as he 
incident, he. concluded. it ‘was. mere 
selfishness, for that he pulled the pig 
out of the mud in. order, to. take a 
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pain out of his own mind.” Many 
would turn aside to succour a pig who 
wouldavoidapoorrelation. Notso Mr. 
Lincoln. Becoming prosperous and 
renowned, he took pains on his cir- 
cuit to find out and visit all his poor 
relations and friends of former days, 
often leaving a merry party of his 
associates, after a long day in the 
court-house, to make these calls. On 
one occasion, being urged not to leave 
the party, he said, ‘Aunt’s heart 
would break if I left town without 
seeing her;” yet he had to walk 
several miles to make the call. 

In 1842, in his thirty-third year, 
he married. In 1846 he was elected 
a member of Congress. Returning 
from Washington, he devoted himself 
anew to the duties of his profession, 
and to the enjoyments of domestic 
life. He had four sons, of whom the 
eldest, Robert, and the youngest, 
Thomas, survive. The latter was 
the pet of the White House, his 
father’s great joy, known as “Tad,” 
from his father calling him ‘“Tad- 
pole” when an infant, and as yet 
without a name. He was very fond 
of his children. A young man of 
Springfield speaks of a picture fixed 
on his memory. His way to school 
was past the house of the lawyer, 
whom he often saw in the morning 
drawing a child about along the pave- 
ment in front of his house, without hat 
or coat, wearing a pair of rough shoes, 
and heedless of everything around him, 

At this time he began to study 
mathematics, and mastered the first 
six books of Euclid. He was too 
generous to make much money by his 
profession. It was as common for 
him to give money to a poor client as 
to receive it. Other lawyers shrank 
from undertaking the defence of 
people charged with helping fugitive 
slaves. One such having applied else- 
where in vain, was told to go to Mr. 
Lincoln, for he was “not afraid of an 
unpopular case.” 

During an electioneering campaign, 


Lincoln was once interrupted by the 
rude question, “Is it true you entered 
this State barefoot, driving a yoke of 
oxen?” Lincoln paused half a mi- 
nute, and then said he could prove 
the fact by at least a dozen men in 
the crowd, all more respectable than 
his questioner. He then, stimulated 
by the inquiry, enlarged on the bene- 
fit of free institutions under which he 
had prospered, and the injury slavery 
did to the white man. “Yes,” said 
he, ‘we will speak for freedom and 
against slavery, until everywhere in 
this wide land the sun shall shine, 
and the rain shall fall, and the wind 
shall blow upon no man who goes 
forth to unrequited toil.” 

In 1858 he was nominated 4s re- 
publican candidate for Senator in the 
room of Mr. Douglas. On this occa- 
sion he made a remarkable speech, in 
which, with clear prophetic insight, 
he said, “A house divided against 
itself cannot stand. I believe this 
Government cannot endure perma- 
nently half slave and half free. I do 
not expect the Union to be dissolved 
—I do not expect the house to fall— 
but I do expect it will cease to be 
divided. It will become all one thing, 
or all the other.” _ After an exciting 
campaign of canvassing and stumping, 
the Democrats carried the day. 

But this defeat only stimulated his 
friends, who sought to nominate him 
as candidate for the Presidency in 
1860. Now it was that the Southern 
party began to declare that if a Re- 
publican were chosen they would 
secede. In reference to this threat 
Mr. Lincoln, addressing some Ken- 
tuckians present at a meeting at 
Cincinnati, said, ‘‘I will tell you what 
we mean to do with you. We will 
remember you are as good as we— 
that you have as good hearts as other 
people, and treat you accordingly. 
We mean to marry your girls when 
we have a chance—the white ones, I 
mean,—and I have the honour to in- 
form you that I once did have a 
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chance in that way: I want to know, 
now, what you mean todo. I hear 
you mean to divide the Union.—(A 
voice: ‘That is so.’)—That is so! 
Well, what are you going to do with 
your half? Are you going to split 
the Ohio down through, and push 
your half off a piece? or build upa 
wall between, by which that moveable 
property of yours can’t come over here 
any more? Will you make war upon 
us, and kill us all? Why, gentlemen, I 
think you are as gallant and as brave 
men as live; but, man for man, you 
are not better than we, and there are 
not so many of you. You will never 
make much of a hand at whipping 
us. If we were fewer than you, I 
think you could whip us; if we were 
equal, it would likely be a drawn 
battle; but, being inferior in num- 
bers, you will make nothing by at- 
tempting to master us.” — 

On another occasion, he remarked : 
‘You say if slavery is shut out from 
the territories-you will dissolve the 
Union, and that the crime will be 
ours. - That's cool! A highwayman 
holds a pistol to my ear, and mutters, 
‘Stand and deliver, or I shall kill 
~ you, and then you will be a mur- 
derer!’ My money was my own, and 
I had a clear right to keep it ; but it 
was no more my own than my vote 
was my own.” 

At this time he went to New York, 
and spoke at the Cooper Institute. 
Making explorations in the city 
alone, he found his way into the 
Sunday School of the Five Points 
Mission. The superintendent, ob- 
serving a stranger taking a deep 
interest in the proceedings, invited 
him to address the children. They 
were so much interested, that when- 
ever he tried to stop he was assailed 
by cries, “Go on! oh, do go on!” 
When he left the superintendent was 
no little surprised, on asking the 
visitor his name, to be told it was 
Abraham Lincoln, of Illinois.” 

He met in the city an old acquaint- 


‘ance and neighbour, who, in answer 


to the question how he had ‘fared; 
replied, ‘1 have made one hundred 
thousand dollars, and lost them. all. 
How is it with you?” ©.“ Very 
well,” said Lincoln; “I've ‘the 
cottage at Springfield,; and. about 
8,000 dollars. If they make me Vice- 
President, with Seward, I hope I shall 
be able to increase it to .20,000;” 
(about £5,000 gold) ‘*and that is.as 
much as any man ought to want.” . 
_ The great Republican Convention 
met at Chicago on June. 16,’ 1860, 
to nominate a candidate for the 
Presidential chair. The excitement 
was unprecedented. At the first 
ballot, W. H. Seward had 173 votes, 
and Lincoln 102. There were several. 
other candidates, with smaller num- 
bers. It was necessary, for a de- 
cision, that 233 votes should be 
given to one. 

On the second balloting—the sup- 
porters of. those who had no chance, 
giving their votes for one or other of 
the two at the top of the list—Seward 
had 184 votes, and Lincoln 181. 
The third ballot was decisive for 
Lincoln, and then, by acclamation, 
the vote was made unanimous. It 
was a sign, both of Lincoln’s gene» 
rosity and sagacity, that he made the 
experienced statesman who had been 
his rival his Secretary of State. 

While the balloting was going’ on, 
Lincoln was sitting with some of his 


friends at the newspaper office in. 


Springfield, receiving telegrams from 
time to time. At length a messenger 
entered, and, putting the decisive mes- 
sage into Lincoln’s hand, shouted, 
‘*Gentlemen, three cheers for Abra- 
ham Lincoln, the next President of 
the United States.” Mr. Lincoln 
rose, and quietly remarking that 
there was a little woman in Eighth 
Street who had some interest in the 
matter, put the telegram into his 
pocket, and walked home. 

The friend who was our kind 
cicerone met him and asked what was 
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the news. He quietly replied, ‘‘ Well, © 
they have given me the number.” 
That night our friend and others went 
to his house and gave him a serenade. 
He came out on the door-step, and 
said, ‘‘ There are seasons which some- 
times come to a man when it is his 
duty to be silent ; that time has now 
come to me.” 

The next day the President of the 
Convention, with a Committee, came 
from Chicago to apprise Mr. Lincoln, 
Officially, of the nomination. Some 
of his Springfield friends, anticipating 
this visit, and knowing Mr. Linco!n’s 
habits of abstinence, sent in presents 
of sundry liquors for him to set before 
his expected guests ; but he was much 
troubled what to do, and asked advice 
from the Committee, at an informal 
meeting prior tothe reception. They 
advised him to maintain his old cus- 
toms: return the gift and offer no 
stimulants to his guests. 

One of the committee, Judge Kelly, 
of Pennsylvania, a tall man, had 
closely scrutinized Mr. Lincoln, who, 
interpreting his thought, anticipated 
him by asking how tall he (the judge) 
was. ‘Six feet three; what isyours?” 
“Six feet four,” said Lincoln. ‘Then, 
sir, Pennsylvania bows to Illinois. My 
dear man, for years my heart has been 
aching for a President that I could 
look up to; and I’ve found him at 
last.” 

His nomination in no way elated 
him, or altered his bearing. He 
assumed no airs. Simple-minded and 


simple-mannered ‘as ever, he often 
went to the door in answer to his own 
bell, and felt whatever interfered with 
his old homely habits of hospitality, 
aburden. He was particularly atten- 
tive to the poor who came to him, and 
seemed anxious to show that the 
change in his condition had in no de- 
gree changed his feelings towards the 
friends of his humbler days. I was 
told that in one thing only he made 
an alteration. He used-to play ball 
with the boys of the town school after 
his office hours ; but he discontinued 
this as scarcely suitable to the high 
office for which he had been nomi- 
nated, and which he was so soon to 
fill. 

In the evening I addressed a large 
assembly in the Presbyterian church 
where Lincoln used to worship. I 
indulged in the pleasure of sitting for 
a moment in the place he used to 
occupy. But I was told that of late 
years he had ceased to attend church, 
though his family went, for he had 


_ learnt that the clergyman was impli- 


cated in slavery, and he could not 
afterwards go to hear him preach. 
The Governor honoured my lecture by 
his presence; and at the conclusion © 
thanked me for removing some mis- 
apprehensions as to the attitude of the 
British nation towards America during 
the war. He remarked that there was 
much need of such explanations. 

Afteranight of wretchedness, caused 
by the intense heat and mosquitoes, 
we started early for St. Louis. 


EMERSON. 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


‘6 “THERE isa flower known to bo- 

tanists, one of the same genus 
with our summer plant called ‘ Life 
Everlasting,’ a Guaphalium \ike that 
which grows on the most inaccessible 
cliffs of the Tyrolese mountains, 
where the chamois dare hardly venture, 
and which the hunter, tempted by his 
beauty and by his love (for it is im- 
mensely valued by the Swiss maiden), 
climbs the cliffs to gather, and is 
sometimes found dead at the foot, 
with the flower in his hand, It is 
called by the botanists Gnuaphalium 
centopodium, but by the Swiss 
Edelwaisse, which signifies Nodle 
Purity. Thoreau seemed to me liv- 
ing in the hope to gather this plant, 
which belonged to him of right.” In 
these words Emerson described the 
character of a hermit, scholar, and 
naturalist, little known in Europe, 
around the grave of whom gathered 
the Concord Transcendentalists in ten- 
der mourning. But it seems to us 
that the character given to Thoreau 
might, with almost equal truth, be 
assigned to Emerson himself. Cer- 
tainly, no American has evinced so 
Jofty a determination towards these 
very heights where the exquisite 
flower is found, or sacrificed more 
vulgar intoxicating in order to ven- 
ture thither with steady feet, and 
unclouded gaze. It is now many 
years since Carlyle introduced the 
Concord Essayist to English readers, 
Since then many changes have taken 
place—the complexion of new politics 
has passed into literature, and the 
sound of great popular movements 


has died away into new artistic har- 
monies. But the influence of the 
solitary thinker has gradually in- 
creased, and (Emerson is now pretty 
generally admitted to possess the 
true title of the Seer.) He has cer- 
tainly uttered his message to the 
world over and over again, persis- 
tently, untiredly, in the true reiterative 
spirit of one who knows how often 
and how unweariedly any one thing 
must be said ere it be truly welded 
into the culture of the masses. Of 


course, too,(he has paid the penalty ~ 


of such persistence. The public, 
grown familiar with his meaning, 
accuse the message-bearer of being 
stale and tiresome. They hunger for 
a new utterance) This is the natural 
result, however hard and _ painful. 
Such a man has his consolation in 
the knowledge that his message has 
been delivered honestly, and the cer- 
tainty that he will be righted by 
posterity. Meantime, he must make 
way for the new prophet, even for 
the new whipper-snapper, and the 
new monger of sensational metres. 
What, then, has Emerson been 
saying all this while? It is not easy 
to express all in a few words, but an 
echo of all may be perhaps caught. 
« America, do not plunge headlong 
into democratic excesses, do not bawl 
too much about general rights, but 
reverence the private scholar; culti- 
vate green nooks, where noble gar- 
deners may grow such flowers as will 
sweeten and purify the people from 
total impersonality ; above all, don’t 
look so much at your English sister, 
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imitating her airs and graces, and 
reproducing her tricks of singing and 
conversation, but remember that you 
are a younger virgin, built in a 
bigger mould, dwelling under other 
heavens, and destined to reach ma- 
tronhood when she is crabbed and 
gray.” This is the note we find in 
the early essays, in the orations, and 
even more unmistakeably in the later 
poems and prose fragments ; and so 
clearly and so sweetly, with such 
philosophic calmness and tenderness 
of insight, has it been uttered, that 
the American people has listened 
reverently, and taken the lesson into 
its great and populous heart. The 
buying and selling, the bragging and 
gasconading, the great political and 
commercial cloud-watching, has not 
been all-sufficient ; action has not 
been enough, nor mere freedom, nor 
absolute national greatness. Some- 
thing more was needed—the contem- 
plative Jause wherein a great people 
surveys its forces; and America, in 
the deepest of her changes, has 
paused with the solitary scholar, and 
grown more sweet-minded and hum- 
ble in the silence of meditation. 

More than mere talk was necessary 
to compass this; a life was necessary. 
In teaching the great spirit of public 
life to reverence privacy, it was essen- 
tial to show by illustration exactly 
what privacy implied,—its real un- 
selfishness, its fine calm, its contact 
with the mysterious meanings of 
humanity. It is not to be wondered 
at, therefore, that Emerson, however 
mixed up with Transcendentalism, did 
not join the great socialistic move- 
ment—did not enter the Brook Farm 
community, but remained alone in 
his own dwelling, reading more in 
Plotinus and the Neo-Platonists than 
in the book of contemporary specula- 
tion :-— 


“Tax not my sloth that I 
Fold my arms beside the brook ; 
Each cloud that floated in the sky 
Writes a letter in my book.” 


It was clearly his business, he thought, 
to be the bachelor of thought and 
nature, to eschew public life and the 
discord of communities ; to exhibit, 
in the heart of a busy city-building 
people, the quaint spectacle of a 
woodland philosopher; for philo- 
sophy, going back to Plato and Swe- 
denborg ; for religion, reading in the 
Bible and the Koran ; for poetry, 
contenting himself with Shakspere 
and the Orientals. This kind of 
career betokened, at the first glance, 
a certain want of sympathy with pub- 
lic movements ; but no such want 
of sympathy existed in reality; on 
the contrary, the man’s opinions gained 
in scholastic regions the very quality 
most required—that of perfect disin- 
terestedness. Coming fresh from the 
atmosphere of strange literatures, a 
solitary scholar could criticise in due 
season without any danger of excite- 
ment and personal prejudice. His 
business was to be recognized as the 
student of eternal, as distinguished 
from contemporary, truth. It was a 
great feat to convince Americans that 
the study of eternal truth was neces- 
sary at all, and a still greater feat to 
obtain, through sheer personal influ- 
ence, the occasional pausein public life 
essential to that study. These things 
could only have been attained by the 
spectacle of thorough disinterested- 
ness, and the sound of a voice whose 
almost foreign tones were totally 
different from even the best stump- 
oratory. 

“The scholar,” writes Emerson 
himself in speaking of Goethe, “ is the 
man of the ages, but he must also 
wish, with other men, to stand well 
with his contemporaries. But there 
is a certain ridicule among superficial 
people, thrown on the scholars or 
clergy, which is of no import, unless 
the scholar heed it. In this country, 
the emphasis of conversation and of 
public opinion commends the prac- 
tical man, and the solid portion of the 
community is named with significant 
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respect in every circle. Our people 
are of Bonaparte’s opinion concerning 
Ideologists. Ideas are subversive of 
social order and comfort, and, at last, 
make a fool of the possessor. It is 
believed, the ordering a cargo of goods 
from New York to Smyrna, or the 
running up and down to procure a 
company of subscribers to set a-going 
five or ten thousand spindles, or the 
negotiations of a caucus, and the 
practising on the prejudices and faci- 
lity of country people, to secure their 
votes in November, is practical and 
commendable. If I were to compare 
action of a much higher strain witha 
life of contemplation, I should not 
venture to pronounce with much con- 
fidence in favour of the former. 
Mankind has such a deep stake in 
inward illumination, that there is 
much to be said by the hermit or 
monk in defence of his life of thought 
and prayer.” 

But it was in no mere literary mood 
that he faced the tendencies of time. 
He was the man of green leaves and 
singing birds, as well of brooks,—the 
companion of Walden waters, as well 
as the orator of the Cambridge lite- 
rary societies. Here also was a 
branch of his ministry,—to exhibit 
absolute devotion to nature for her 
own sake, without reference to Utili- 
tarianism, and to induce the American 
people to see holiness and disin- 
terestedness even in one who lay 
dreaming on his back in the sunshine. 
Work was not everything; play 
was something ; rest on one’s back 
was something ; and God had not in- 
tended the vast American solitudes to 
be entirely built over. Emerson is 
never tired of praising nature, not 
only in prose, but in such nervous 
verse as the following :— 


Goodbye to Flattery’s fawning face, 
To Grandeur, with his wise grimace, 
To upstart Wealth’s averted 

To supple Office, low and hig 

To crowded halls, to court, and street, 
To frozen hearts, and hustling feet, \ 


To those who go, and those who come ; 
Goodbyg, proud World, I’m going home. 
I’m going to my own hearth-stone, 
Bosom’d in yon green hills, alone, 

A secret nook in a pleasant land, 

Whose groves the frolic fairies plann’d ; 
Where arches n the livelong day 
Echo the blackbird’s roundelay ; 

And v feet have never trod 

A spot that is sacred to thought and God. 


O, when I am safe in my sylvan home, 
I tread on the pride of Greece and Rome, 
And when I am stretch’d beneath the 


ines, 

Where the evening star so holy shines, 

I laugh at the lore and the pride'‘of man, 

At bo e sophist schools, and the learned 
Clan ; 

For what are they all, in their high conceit, 

When a in the bush with God may 
meet 


Apart from matters affecting his 
correspondence with his time, this 
solitary scholar has been careful not 
to express any marked opinions. His 
religious conviction appears to be a 
quaint blending of Unitarianism with 
the fine dreamy Platonism of Proclus, 
Plotinus, and the later Platonists ; 
but in religious questions, his ten- 
dency is clearly towards Mysticism, 
chiefly because Mysticism is so charm- 
inglyindefinite. Indeed, he hasperhaps 
read in Transcendental literature too 
deeply. Any readers at all versed in 
Mysticliterature cannot but be amazed 
at the persistence with which, un- 
consciously,(he echoes the extinct 
Mystics, from the Pythagorean frag- 
ments and the hymns of Orpheus 
down to the astronomical mysteries of 
the East. These studies have had 
their due effect of enlarging his spi- 
ritual horizon so hopelessly as to leave 
him no definite conviction whatever. 
He is, by turns, Unitarian, Pantheist, 
Platonist, Universalist, even Positiv- 
ist.) To him all systems have a grain — 
of truth. He has refused to pin him- 
self down to any formula. So in other 
regions of opinion. He has no par- 
ticular moral code, though he is con- 


— scientious. He admires Bonaparte as 


well as St. John; Goethe as well as 
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Swedenborg ; Stonewall Jackson, 
haps, as well as John Browam, (One 
man is as big as another, in his eyes, 
provided he has power of his own. 
He likes a hero; but does not much 
mind what sort of hero.) 

Let this much, moreover, be said in 
praise of Emerson. Although his 
appeal has invariably been to the Infi- 
nite, he has never carried that appeal 
to ridiculous extremes; there has 
been no mouthing, no raving, no pre- 
tension to any better knowledge of the 
unknowable than the rest of good 
men possess. ( All he has done has 
been sane and calm}—to come now 
and then from his study into the heart 
of the struggling people, and say ina 
clear voice, “If you just pause a mi- 
nute, my friend, and reflect fora little 
while that, after all, the Infinite does 
exist, it will do you a great deal of 
good, and you will fight all the better 
afterwards.” 

We can, therefore, lay to his ac- 
count none of those brutalities, those 
howling effeminacies, those blind per- 
versions for which Carlyle has to 
answer. He is altogether greater 
than Carlyle, just insomuch as he is 
altogether more sane and disinteres- 
ted. If he lacks the rude face, the 
noisy power, and brilliant invective of 
the Englishman, be it remembered 
that he represents none of these 
things. He is sent (say) to represent 
calm, in the midst of great national 
strife, and his voice may therefore at 
times sound thin and deficient in 
volume. 

On One occasion, at least, he has 
been able to step forward and say to 
the people,—* Here, at last, eternal 
and contemporary truth unite.” While 
Carlyle was shrieking out an insolent 
lie, putting the American Iliad in a 
nutshell, and instructing many little 
voices to echo him for echoing sake, 
Emerson could calmly look at the 
American conflict, and say,—‘ Here, 
friends, we are proving ourselves 


J 


great ;” and when the great victory 
was won, he could sing in a glad 
voice his hymn of emancipation— 


‘* Pay ransom to the owner ! 
Fill the cup to the brim? 

Who is the owner? The slave i is owner, 
And always was. Pay him.” 


Pausing with him after the battle, 
what contemporary but felt that for 
once a great people, flushed with vic- 
tory, grew to heroic proportions in 
the splendour of the clear eternal: 
truth that every man is free. . 

One word here about the literary 
merit of Emerson’s writings. (Re- 
garded from the point of view of 
European culture, his prose is neither 
great, nor startling, nor profound ; it 
embraces much that we have heard . 
before, much that has been echoing 
in the studies of Europe since the 
time of Plato. It is sincere, how- 
ever, and extremely clear, On the 
other hand, although in Emerson the 
didactic impulse is quite strong 
enough to destroy the emotional, and 
generally to prevent the production of 
poetry, it is noticeable that this writer, 
in spite of the baldness and crudity 
of his composition, is to be credited 
with most of the little actual poetry 
that America has produced ; not 
great nor influential poetry, but 
poetry where clear vision produces 
just enough emotion to necessitate 
musical expression. There is no 
abandonment of personality, no dra- 
matic force nor lyrical fervour, but 
there is a meditative tenderness which 
softens the intellectual note intotones 
closely resembling lyrical sweetness. : 

It is, however, as a living influ 
ence, that Emerson is to be rated. 
We do him no justice if we criticise 
his essays or his verses with reference 
to great literary standards. He is 
emphatically great because he occu- 
pies the place he does, and is the 
calm referee to the eternal, in the 
midst of a big and boisterous bred) 
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BEHIND THE BARS. 


By A RECENT INMATE OF WHITECROSS-STREET PRISON, 


HORTLY after the celebrated 
“Casual” papers appeared in 

the Pall Mall Gazette, 1 happened to 
have for my only companion in a 
first-class carriage on the Great 
Northern line, a Scotchman, who, as 
he informed me, was a traveller for a 
Paisley shawl manufacturer. Like 
everybody else at the period of which 
I write, we got into conversation 
about Mr. Greenwood’s experiences 
in the Lambeth Workhouse. My 
north-country acquaintance, although 
he expressed great horror at the way 
poor tramps were treated, did not 
seem at all surprised with the facts 
whichthe Amateur Casual had brought 
to light. “Wait,” said he, “until 
you are ever imprisoned for debt in 
Whitecross-street, and you will cease 
to wonder at the way the Poor-law 
Guardians treat the houseless wan- 
derers of the parish.” He was going 
to tell me about some of his experi- 
ences of incarceration, but just then 
the train shot into Darlington Station, 
where I had to leave it. In those 
days I did not believe altogether what 
my Caledonian friend said, or rather 
hinted at, respecting the laws of im- 
prisonment for debt ; but I have now 
changed my mind, for I can record 
my own experiences, and those expe- 
riences I will relate for the benefit of 
the readers of the Broadway, on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Not that 
I consider—always excepting a few 
exceptions with which, or over which, 
the prison authorities have no con- 
trol—the actual treatment of prisoners 


in Whitecross-street objectionable on 
the whole; nor am I prepared to 
argue whether persons who can’t pay 
what they owe ought, or ought not, 
to be incarcerated. But this I do 
say, namely, that the present admi- 
nistration of the law of imprisonment 
for debt, the way in which it is 
virtually left in the hands of totally 


irresponsible persons, and the misery 


it entails upon hundreds of innocent 
people, is a shame and a disgrace to 
a civilised country. 

It was about five o'clock in the 
afternoon ; I had just finished my day's 
work, and was preparing to start 
home somewhat earlier than usual, 
anxious to learn how a very sick child 
had been since the mornings “A 
person from Mr. Fame’s wishes to 
speak to you, sir,” said my clerk, 
entering from the outer office. Now, 
Mr. Fame was a solicitor, with whom 
I had had several interviews respect- 
ing a very old liability of mine, which 
it is unnecessary to particularize fur- 
ther. Up to this time our corre- 
spondence and communication had 
been perfectly friendly. It is true he 
had served me with a writ, but I had 
subsequently called upon him, and 
had only lately left a message at his 
office to say that I would see him 
again at any hour, and on any day, he 
liked to name. Thinking that the 
“person” from his office had brought 
me some message from his master, I 
told the clerk to show him in, and 
there entered into my sanctum a mere 
boy—ralmost a child, not more’ than 
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twelve or thirteen years old—and a 
big, burly man, who looked like an 
insolvent Belgravia footman, dressed 
in very shady clothes, and whose 
“figure” had increased to such a 
size that he would never be able to 
put on livery again. In a moment I 
knew the man, for about two months 
before my friend, Captain Redblack, 
had pointed him out to me in the 
park, as ‘‘one of Blowman’s men on 
the war-trail,” and had informed me 
that he, the said Captain R., had 
once ‘‘been taken” by this very indi- 
vidual. 

“This,” said the young imp, who 
I subsequently found out was one of 
the solicitor’s clerks, and had come 
with “the officer” to point me out, 
‘this is Mr. Betson.” 

“Sorry to say I have got an un- 
pleasant duty to perform, Mr. Betson,” 
said the officer, who was, after a 
fashion, civil enough. ‘I must 
arrest you at the suit of So-and-So, 
for the sum of £56 12s. 6@.; here is 
my warrant, and the sooner we are 
off the better.” 

I have felt in the course of my life 
perhaps as many painful sensations, 
and had as many troubles as most 
men, but nothing could, nothing ever 
can, and I earnestly trust nothing ever 
will, equal the helpless, sickening sen- 
sation that came over me when I felt 
myself in the powerof that unpleasant- 
looking, strongly-of-spirits-smelling, 
man. To think that I could not give 
warning to those waiting at home for 
me of my whereabouts, to know that 
I was the slave of, and had to go 
with, a fellow whose appearance was 
revolting, whose manners were most 
repulsive, and than with whom (in a 
neighbourhood where I was known) I 
would, of my own free will, far rather 
have walked with the most ragged 
tramp that ever held a broom ; to 
reflect what a fool I had been in not 
clearing myself long ago of liabilities, 
by means of the Bankruptcy Court, 
and to know that J should in the end 


be obliged to do from ‘behind the 
bars,” what I might have done when 
in enjoyment of my. liberty—namely, 
through the Court”—were mad- 
dening. But worst of all was the 
poor sick child at home—the little 
thing to whom I had promised faith- 
fully I would come home early, and 
for whom I had a cheap toy in my 
handbag. Then my poor wife, who 
would be watching and wondering 
for hours what had become of me, 
and end by learning that we should 
have to break up our home and almost 
begin life anew. All these thoughts 
came crowding into my brain as the 
man of evil omen stood there,—No, 
he did not stand, for he followed me 
about from corner to corner, as I put 
my papers together and washed my 
hands, fearing, as it seemed to me, 
that I should slip from his custody, 
and escape up the chimney. He pro- 
posed to call a cab, for, as he said, 
he had a great deal more business to 
do that evening. To this I objected, 
for two reasons; first, because we 
should be much less observed by 
going out on foot and slipping through 
the back alleys and courts ; secondly, 
because whilst I was talking with 
sheriff's officer number one, the legal 
imp had slipped out into the street 
and brought in a most disreputable- 
looking old creature, whom the ‘‘offi- 
cer” introduced as his ‘‘man.” Why he 
should have called in assistance, or 
why the burly man was not enough 
to conduct to his destination a pri- 
soner who had never dreamt of resist- 
ance, was more than I could imagine. 
Still more difficult is it to understand 
why, if people ave arrested for debt, 
the duty cannot be performed by men 
under Government control, and who 
do not make money by fleecing those 
of whom they have charge. But of 
this more presently. 

Once the surprise of the arrest was 
over, the “ officer” began persuading 
me to go to Bream’s-buildings, in- 
stead of to Whitecross-street Prison, 
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for the night. I would be more 
comfortable there, he said, and as 
perhaps the little matter could be 
arranged. with my adversary’s solici- 
tor in the course of next day, I should 
avoid the publicity of going to prison. 
I could see any one that came to me 
(as he said) at any hour at Bream’s- 
buildings, and although the living 
there was a little more expensive, 
he supposed it would not matter 
to “‘a gentleman” like me whether 
I spent a little more or a little less 
for a day or two. Moreover, it was 
but a short walk from Fleet-street to 
Bream’s-buildings, and when there 
I could send for my own solicitor, and 
see how matters could be settled. 

To Bream's-buildings accordingly 
we went, I Walking on foot by the 
side of the burly man, who had every 
appearance of an insolvent footman, 
and the gin-nosed old creature who 
was called the officer’s ‘‘man” fol- 
lowing about three yards behind. 

Turn up Chancery-lane from Fleet- 
street, and about two-thirds of the 
way towards Holborn is an archway 
on the right ; turn into that archway, 
and on the right hand is a dingy-look- 
‘ing house, with iron bars at all the 
windows. That is the ‘“sponging- 
house,” the only den of the kind 
left in London, with the exception 
of one in the City, at which un- 
fortunate debtors are plundered to a 
still greater extent than in Bream’s- 
buildings. Entering by an open door, 
the guardian of the den was sum- 
moned, and a massive iron gate at the 
foot of the staircase was unlocked. I 
was then shown up to the first floor, 
into a small-sized room, called the 
coffee-room, and the first thing asked 
of me was half a sovereign for search- 
ing the sheriff's books. Upon asking 
what this meant, I wastold that unless 
I paid it, I must at once go to White- 
cross-street. The object of the so- 
called search was to find out whether 
there was any other execution out 
against me at the sheriff's office ; for 


if so, and the writ was for a large sum, 
the sheriff’s officer would not feel him- 
self safe in keeping meat the sponging- 
house, and I must at once be sent to 
prison. I paid the money, for it was 
now getting dark, and I did not fancy 
a trip to the far part of the City. To 
those unacquainted with the mysteries 
of our extraordinary laws of impri- 
sonment for debt, I must explain that 
the sherift’s officers of the county of 
Middlesex are not the men who cap- 


-ture the prisoners, as the burly man 


took me. The sheriff's officers are gen- 
tlemen who live at their ease in large 
houses, keep their brougharhs, take 
their wives to the opera, and send their 
daughters to fashionable boarding- 
schools. There are five or six of these 
officials, one of whom zs a woman, who 
succeeded to her situation on the death 
of her husband, who filled it. That the 
post must be a most profitable one may 
be not unreasonably inferred from the 
fact that each sheriff’s officer is obliged 
to give security— real, not perso- 
nal,—to the amount of ten thousand 
pounds. Their emoluments consist in 
certain perquisites, all of which must 
come, directly or indirectly, out of the 
pockets of the debtors they capture, 
or else the creditors whose solicitor 
employs them. In either case the 
gain of the sheriff's officers must be 
made up of moneys which ought to go 
towards paying the debts of the debt- 
ors. Each sheriff's officer has amongst 
the solicitors of London a certain 
number whom he calls his clients, and 
no solicitor goes to any other sheriff's 
officer than the one he employs regu- 
larly. The men who actually capture 
the debtors are in the service of the 
sherift’s officers, each one of whom has 
five or six of these jackals on his staff. 
It is a very common error to suppose 
that the sheriff's officers are all Jews; 
there are but three, out Of the six or 
seven, who belong to that race; and 
their followers, who do all their dirty 
work, are toa man “ Christians.” 
The sponging-house at Bream's 
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buildings is one of the ‘ perquisites” 
of the sheriff's officers. To it they 
may take any debtor who prefers to 
go there, and they may keep him 
there as long as he likes to stay, and 
as long as he cares to pay the extor- 
tionate charges of the place. These 
charges vary very much. A debtor 
who, like myself, is taken to Bream's- 
buildings for a comparatively small 
sum, will only be made to pay the 
ordinary demands. These are, good- 
ness knows, extortionate enough, as 
will be seen from the following little 
bill, which I was obliged to pay 
during a sojourn of less than twenty 
hours 
BED AND BoARD—the lattercon- £ s. d. 

sisting of a mutton-chop for 

dinner, and a beef-steak for 

breakfast, with inferior bread, 

very bad butter, and the worst 

oftea. .. I I oO 
SEARCHING AT THE SHERIFF'S 

OFFICE (which costs Is.) . . O10 O 
A message to the Temple (any 

Commissionaire would have 

gladly doneitforts.). . . 0 2 6 
Half a pint of the very worst 

marsala or cape, but called 


sherry . 20 
A pint of very bad ale 0 o 6 
£116 


I tive paid some extortionate hotel 
bills in my time, but, taking into consi- 
deration the accommodation, the food, 
and the liquor I got, nothing could 
ever hold a candle to this. However, 
no complaints of any kind are listened 
to for a moment, the one stereotyped 
reply to all remonstrances: being, “ If 
you don’t like it you may go to White- 
cross-street; you are only here for 
your own acommodation, not for ours ;” 
or words to the same effect. But my 
bill—every item of which, by the way, 
had to be paid in advance—was no- 
thing to what I subsequently learnt, 
from the parties themselves, had been 
paid by heavy debtors for the privi- 
lege of » remaining in Bream’s-build- 
ings, and not going to. Whitecross- 
street. One young gentleman, who 
had detainers against him to the 


amount of £10,000, actually paid the 
sheriff's officer—the head man, not 
the mere jackal—no less than £150 
to be allowed to remain a fortnight 
in the sponging-house. — Another, 
who was in for some £3,000, was 
told that he must either pay £5 a day 
or go to Whitecross-street, and he 
paid at this rate for nearly a month. 
Both these gentlemen ended by going 
to Whitecross-street, — they were 
sent there pretty quickly when they 
could no longer pay these enormous 
charges—and declared that they were 
infinitely more comfortable there than 
at Bream’s-buildings, and my own 
experience quite confirms this. I 
would strongly advise any one who is 
arrested not to listen for a moment 
to the jackal who tries ‘to persuade 
him to go to a sponging-house, but to 
insist upon being taken at once to 
Whitecross-street. With his own 
mattress, sheets, and pillow, any one 
may be quite as comfortable at the 
latter place as he would in a second- 
class steamer, and can live well, 
everything included, for about four 
shillings a day. 

But for ordinary debtors Bream’s- 
buildings is quite an economical place 
of residence to the sponging-house in 
Coleman-street. Two gentlemen— 
foreigners—-who were arrested within 
the precincts of the City, and were 
taken to the above establishment, told 
me that they were charged two 
guineas a day each for their lodging, 
their food being extra, and half a 
guinea each per diem for the jackal 
that had to watch them. These gen- 
tlemen I also met at Whitecross- 
street, and they, too, regretted 
greatly that they had ever been fool- 
ish enough to go to a sponging-house, 
where they had paid for such food 
and lodging as no artizan earning 
a pound a week would have put 
up with, a higher price than would 
have kept them at Long’s or the 
Clarendun. 

The morning after I had been cap- 
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tured, seeing that any arrangement of 
the debt for which I had been ar- 
rested was, for the present at least, 
impossible, I told the keeper of the 
sponging-house that I wished to go 
to Whitecross-street. In half an hour 
I was bowling away in a Hansom, in 
charge of even a bigger and a more de- 
cidedly fvotman-run-to-seed-looking 
man than the individual who had 
taken me on the previous day. He 
was civil enough during the journey, 
but tried his. best to impress me with 
the idea that what he called a “com- 
plimentary ” fee to himself would be 
very acceptable when we got to the 
end of our journey. I gave him 
half-a-crown; for it really seems part 
and parcel of the system that these 
men should be paid at every turn by 
the victims they have in. their toils. 
The drive was by no means a plea- 
sant one. We had to go up Chancery- 
lane, where there was, as usual, a 
stoppage at the top. My companion 
seemed to be as well known in that 
legal neighbourhood as Admiral Rous 
is at Newmarket ; 
course, every one who knew him was 
fully aware that I must be on my road 
to durance vile, in.his company. On 
the whole, the man was civil enough, 
and gave me what I afterwards found 
to be sound advice, in his rough way. 

“If so be, sir,” he said, “that you 
have got into difficulty, don’t go a- 
messing about with deeds, and them 
like humbug, but go in for a clean 
whitewash, right through the Court 
of Bankruptcy. Whenever I hear of 
a gentleman making a deed, I feel 
certain sure that he will soon find his 
way back either to my care or that of 
some other officer.” 

Arrived at Whitecross-street, I be: 
gan to realize somewhat vividly the 
fact that I was behind the bars... The 
debtor's prison is, on.the outside, .at 
any rate, a jail in every respect. The 
doors are heavy-batred, gate is 
locked before the next is opened, the 
warders are all dressed in uniform, 


and, as a matter of 


and there is an undefined sort of. feel-. 
ing on the part of those that enter the 
building in custody, that they are 
really deprived of their liberty. But. 
this muchI must say forall the officials 
connected with the place, namely,.that 
from the Governor downwards there is 
an utter absence of anything like in-. 
civility ; nor did I ever see or hear of 
the slightest attempt at any Jack-in-. 
office display by those in authority 
during my sojourn in the place. The 
rules of the prison, some of which 
are foolish and frivolous—but that is 
the fault of the City magistrates, not of 
the prison authorities—are carried out 
strictly; but so long as the prisoners 
behave themselves, there is not the 
slightest attempt to worry or annoy 
them in any way. Indeed, with the 
exceptionof calling the roll at dinner- 
time every day, the prisoners ‘are ‘left 
much to their own government, and 
the system is found to work very well 
indeed. 

Having passed through the nreN 
gates, my name being duly entered in 
full on the books, and my hand-bag 
opened to see whether I had any 
spirits in it, I was ushered to my ward, 
and duly introduced to. the .steward 
and chairman thereof, in the latter.of 
which it so happened that I found an 
old acquaintance. These officials of 
the ward are elected by the prisoners 
of the ward, and are themselves 
prisoners. The former attends to:the 
messing and catering of his fellow 
captives, the latter is a kind. of autho~ 
rity amongst them, to. whom the 
Governor looks that order and good 
behaviour be preserved amongst the 
prisoners. In. our ward the steward 
charged each:new comer half-a-crown 
entrance fee towards keeping.up. the 
crockery, knives, forks, tumblers, &c., 
and the daily charge for breakfast,: 
dinner, and tea was. halfza-crown. 
For this we got three plain.substantial 
meals, besides bread: and. cheese for. 
luncheon, if we liked) Wine 
beer were of course -extra:. The 
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prison regulations allow of a quart 
of beer, or a pint of wine, for each 
prisoner, and a man from the public 
house attends every day at one o’clock 
to serve out the regulation quantity to 
those who may desire it. Some 
prisoners prefer having their wine 
sent from home, and it is left by their 
friends with the warder at the gate, 
and given them at the rate of one 
quart bottle of light claret per diem, 
and one bottle of any other wine for 
two days. So far the rules are sen- 
sible enough ; but I can hardly say as 
much for that by which all kinds of 
spirits are entirely forbidden, except 
by a doctor's order. To many men a 
glass of gin-and-water, or brandy-and- 
water at night, particularly in cold, 
damp weather, is an absolute neces- 
sity, and allowance ought to be made 
for their habits. All that the autho- 
rities look to, or ought to look to, is 
that sobriety be preserved in the 
wards ; for, after all, a prisoner for 
debt is not a criminal. 

The day and the night wards at 
Whitecross-street are perfectly dis- 
tinct, the former being on the ground 
floor, the latter up two and three pairs 
of stairs. The day wards have tables 
arranged down them, with seats, much 
the same as in an inferior kind of 
tavern or public-house. Here the 
prisoners eat, write, read, and remain 
all day. The different wards are kept 
quite distinct, the inmates of the one 
not being allowed to mix with those 
of the other. The different daily 
papers are taken in by general sub- 
scription, and passed from one to 
another. Attached to each ward is 
a large paved court, where the 
prisoners may walk about, play rac- 
quets, or otherwise amuse themselves. 
At a quarter to ten all the inmates of 
the prison are shut into their respec- 
tive night wards, each of which con- 
tains from three to a dozen beds, which 
are more or less occupied, according 
as to whether the prison is very full 
or comparatively empty. 


At nine o'clock in the morning 
the night wards must be empty, and 


- are closed until eight o’clock in the 


evening. But, as arule, most of the 
prisoners are down stairs by half-past 
eight, or even earlier. Each has to 
take his turn at the sink for washing, 
and towels have to be _ provided 
from home. The half hour preceding 
breakfast proves to what extent the 
inmates believe in the old saying that, 
cleanliness is next to godliness. 
Of the thirty-five or forty prisoners 
in the two wards, there were but 
four or five who took their daily tub 
in the baths provided. 

Breakfast in the day wards begins 
at nine. The steward provides very 
fair tea, with toast, butter, a rasher 
of bacon, or an egg. Any one who 
wants a chop, a kidney, or other 
extra, can have it by payment of a 
small additional sum to his regular 
messing charge. From ten to twelve 
are visiting hours, that is, any friends 
from the outside may visit the in- 
mates, a visiting room—the darkest 
and most dreary part of the whole 
establishment—being set aside for 
that purpose. The hours for visiting 
are from ten to one, and from two to 
four. Connected with the advent of 
visitors, there are two most vexatious 
rules, the one being that those who 
come to see their friends are often 
searched to find out whether they 
have any spirits concealed about 
them. The morbid fear that the 
magistrates seems to have lest a 
single drop of brandy or whisky 
should find its way into the prison, is 
mostlaughable, Many prisoners, rather 
than let their wives or daughters run 
the risk of being overhauled, to find 
out whether they have any of the contra- 
band article about them, prefer that 
they should not come near the place at 
all. In justice, however, to the fe- 
male searchers of the prison, it is but 
fair to say that they are never rude. 
Another most annoying rule is, that 
there are no private rooms in which 
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prisoners can see their friends. Surely 
if—which I very much doubt—im- 
prisonment for debt is to be con- 
tinued in this country, there might be 
a few private rooms in which ladies 
could see their husbands, or brothers, 
cr fathers, without the annoyance of 
being exposed to the public stare of 
the visiting room ? But of all the regu- 
lations of the prison, the one that 
causes most grumbling is that by 
which no visitor whatever can be ad- 
mitted on Sunday. To the poorer 
class of prisoners whose wives are 
obliged on week days to work for 
their bread, owing to the husband 
being in jail, this rule is very hard 
indeed. It obliges them either to 
give up the means of living for them- 
selves and their little ones, or never 
to see their husband, who is perhaps 
incarcerated by the infamous laws of 


the County Court for a few shillings. 


The regulation is one which could 
only have been invented by the spirit 
of cant, and which, like all laws dic- 
tated by that spirit, does tenfold the 
injury it is meant to prevent, There 
is a chaplain, a very worthy man, 
attached to the jail, and Morning 
Prayers. are read every morning at 
half-past nine, and twice a day on 
Sundays. Of course it is purely 
optional whether the prisoners attend 
the services or not; and, out of per- 
haps fifty prisoners that came under 
my notice, I don’t think more than 
one used to attend prayers on week 
days, and perhaps three or four on 
Sundays. The fact is, that men 
stayed away out of pique—stupid and 
foolish I grant, but I simply record 
the fact—or spite, because they could 
not. see their friends on Sunday. 
Thus what was intended as a help to 
religion, in reality proves its bane ; 
and is, in my opinion, but another 
proof that men are for ever forgetting 
that the Sabbath was made for man, 
not man for the Sabbath, In justice, 


however, to the prison authorities, I 
must say that the rule was not of 
their seeking. It was framed and 
enacted either by the aldermen of 
London, or the visiting magistrates 
of Middlesex— perhaps it was a 
measure of their united wisdom. To 
me it always seemed that there were 
two spirits trying for the mastery of 
affairs in Whitecross-street Prison. 
The one wishing merely to keep the 
inmates in safe custody, as persons 
for whose forthcoming the priscn 
authorities must hold themselves 
responsible; the other, a determi- 
nation to show prisoners on civil 
process that to owe money is a 
criminal offence, and that they ought 
to be treated as criminals. This 
might certainly have been only a 
fancy of mine, but I could not shake 
itoff. There are, particularly in thes 
latter days, so few City men who 
owe money, so few who have made 
away with the money of others, and 
so few failed for large sums, having 
previously made matters pleasant at 
home by large settlements on. their 
wives, that perhaps they are anxious 
to impress correct views of com- 
mercial morality upon those who 
come within their clutches! | 

Did my space suffice, I might fill 
a-whole number of the Broadway 
with sketches of men and manners in 
Whitecross-street, and of the sayings 
and doings of the inmates. But I 
could hardly do so without indicating 
very plainly the individuals of whom 
I write, and this would be an im- 
pertinence towards those from whom 
I, received nothing but. kindness 
during a sojourn of sixteen or seven- 
teen days. amongst them, Moreover, 
the chief object of this paper is to 
serve as an introduction to one which, 
with permission of the editor, will 
appear in the next number of the 
Broadway, upon Imprisonment . for 
Debt. 
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ANTELOPE HUNTING. 
By M. Lainc MEASON. 


MONGST the many beasts of the 
field that are hunted by man 
in India, there is none that has so 
Many enemies, and whose destruc- 
tion is so often accomplished, as the 
antelope. It would seem that, as if 
to counterbalance the difficulty there 
is generally in approaching this ani- 
mal on the vast plains—where there 
is hardly cover for a small dog, much 
less for a sportsman and his fol- 
lowings—human invention has been 
rife to invent various ways and means 
by which to kill the different varieties 
of deer that go under this name. 

Before going to India, I had seen 
something of deer-stalking in Scot- 
land, and was no novice at the work. 
But I confess that the first day I went 
out antelope shooting I was fairly 
puzzled to understand how I should 
ever be able to get within reach of 
the animals. I had with me, of 
course, my shakarie, or native hunts- 
man, otherwise I should have turned 
back in utter despair, for I could 
never, by any possibility, have hoped 
to shoot deer that were grazing on 
a boundless plain, which looked, and 
almost was, as bare as the palm of 
my hand. 

And yet, if you can manage to get 
within shot, there is an advantage in 
shooting upon these plains. You can 
always ascertain almost to an inch 
the exact range of the shot you intend 
to make. If a wounded buck or doe 
does get away, you can easily follow 
him on horseback, and spear him ; 
and, what was to me a very great 
pleasure, you have endless opportuni- 

‘ties of watching the habits of the 
antelope—what they fear, what they 


will let approach them, and how they 
stand guard in turn over the herd, or 
the three or four that compose the 
band. 

A large herd of antelope is very 
difficult to approach, and on the 
plains, where my experiences of this 
sport commenced (I mean the plains 
of the Deckan), such a sight is rarely 
seen in the season during which the 
animal is mostly followed. The ordi- 
nary thing to see is a buck with three 
or four does, and at certain times a few 
fawns. It was on a small herd of 
this kind that I made my first attempt. 

I had ridden out, from Kirkee, some 
four or five miles on the Amednuggar 
Road, and at a certain spot had turned 
off upon the plain, parts of which 
were cultivated with juwarie, and 
parts left vacant. My shakarie soon 
pointed out a buck and three does, 
calmly eating as they went along, at 
the distance of nearly a mile. The 
first thing to do was to dismount, 
for antelopes always take fright at the 
sight of a horse. Acting under the 
directions of my shakarie, I made 
my gorrawalla, or horse-keeper, lead 
my horse in a large circle away from 
me, ordering him to go near enough to 
the antelopes to attract their notice, 
but not near enough to frighten them. 
Being accustomed to sport with. 
a former master, the man followed 
my instructions very well indeed. 
Presently, as he got away from us, he 
edged a little nearer the game, until 
at last, when he was yet some three 
hundred yards off, the buck that was 
on sentry duty fixed his gaze steadily 
upon the horse, and kept moving his 
body as the horse moved, so that his 
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attention was rivetted on the latter. 
This was just what we wanted. Be- 


tween us and the antelope was a soli- 


tary bush, and if we could gain that 
spot whilst the buck was looking 
another way, it would place us at 
least two hundred yards nearer to the 
animals. This we were able to do, 
and although still out of shot, hoped 
that perhaps the antelope might be 
made to move towards us. 5 

The horse-keeper we had sent 
round was well up to his work, and 
did all that was required of him. 
Like all natives, he was very keen- 
sighted, and at once perceived when 
we had got the bush between us and 
the antelope. He then began moving 
towards the latter, but at a very 
gentle pace, so as not to frighten them 
into bounding off at once. I had 
the wind of the antelope, and hoped 
that, as they moved off, they might 
pass, at any rate, within shot of my 
rifle, which was sighted for 400 yards, 
and could be trusted even further. 
Presently the buck that was watching 
seemed to get more and more uneasy, 
and at last both he and the does 
seemed preparing to move off. They 
did so, but only at a walk, and were 
coming direct to where the shakarie 
and myself were hid, when something 
seemed to frighten them, and the 
buck, bounding four or five times 
high up in the air, set off at a tremen- 
dous pace, the does following him. 
The direction he took led him off at 
an acute angle from our hiding-place, 
but he passed within, I should say, 
three hundred yards. The bounding 
gallop he was going at, made my aim 
uncertain, but I could hear the ball 
strike him. He stumbled forward, 
but was on his legs again in a mo- 
ment, and seemed to keep up with 
his companions. However, I could 
see that he was badly hit ; and, as the 
horse-keeper came running forward 
with my horse, I mounted at once, 
seized my hog-spear, which a gor- 
rawalla always carties when his mas- 


ter is on a sporting expedition, and in 
a moment was after the buck. Be- 
tween firing at him, and being 
mounted in pursuit, I- don’t think 
three minutes had elapsed, and yet by 
the time I got a sight of him, he was 
at least eight hundred yards off, ap- 
parently going well with his com- 
panions. 

But the plain before me was im- 
mense. My horse, a plucky little Arab 
of barely 14-1 in height, was in 
capital condition, and I determined 
to have a gallop. In the first five 
minutes I had not only gained on the 
antelope, but I saw that the buck 
had separated from the rest, and was 
taking a line of his own. This I 
knew to be a very sure sign that he 
felt himself badly wounded, and it 
gave me, of course, fresh encourage- 
ment to go on. 

Another five minutes, and the buck 
was evidently giving in, although still 
game. He was only about fifty yards 
in front of me, but I could see that 
his tongue was out, and his tail 
wagging. I pulled my horse to- 
gether, determined to do the deed 
more by perseverance than by any 
sudden spurt of speed. __A little fur- 
ther on, and there could not have 
been twenty yards between us; my 
horse quite fresh, and entering, as 
Arabs so often do, fully into the spirit 
of the sport, by trying all his might 
to reach the buck. As we got upon 
firmerand harder ground, I lethim have 
his way, and in half a dozen bounds 
he placed me alongside of the ante- 
lope, which I speared dead as I 
galloped alongside. The run lasted 
upwards of half an hour, and we had 
certainly gone over five miles of flat 
country at racing pace. When the 
buck was cut up, sure enough ,my 
ball was found in his lungs. The 
wound must in time have proved 
mortal, and yet, hard hit as he was, 


the gallant beast had led me such a 
long distance at such a severe pace. I 


really felt sorry for having killed him. 
M 
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Antelope Hunting. 


Shortly after this run with the 
buck, I was asked by one of the 
civilians at Poona to go with him to 
see antelopes killed by hunting- 
cheetas, or leopards, that are trained 
for that purpose. Amongst Anglo- 
Indian sportsmen the use of these 
animals is very rare indeed, but the 
natives think there is no sport like it. 
The cheetas I saw used belonged to a 
native rajah, who had come on a 
visit to Poona, and had lent them to 
my friend for the day. 

The place of meeting was a small 
plain, some five miles to the west of 
Poona, for the large plains are not 
considered good places on which to 
use the cheetas. The shakarie that 
had been sent on before had marked 
the antelope down in a tope of trees 
which, like an oasis in the desert, 
rose up in the very middle of the 
plain. One of the cheetas had in- 
jured himself during the previous 
night, and there was only one of these 
animals that could be made use of. 

At first it was intended to drive 
the antelope out of the tope of trees, 
and thus let the cheeta see them. 
But the shakarie argued that by so 
doing we should probably frighten 
the deer, and cause them to get away 
such a distance that there would be 
no sport that day. In the meantime, 
the difficulty was solved by two red 
bucks of the small herd appearing on 
the very verge of the tope, cropping, 
as they moved along, the small leaves 
of trees. 

Until then the cheeta had been 
kept in a cart, with a kind of hood 
drawn over his eyes. This was taken 
off, and the man in charge of him 
(who handled the beast as if it was a 
large dog) turned the leopard’s head 
to let him see the game. At first the 
brute’s sight appeared to fail him, for 
he blinked and winked as an owl 
might do when brought into the 
glare of day. But he soon caught 
sight of the deer, and, with his back 
arched up, he was in an instant, with 


one bound, onthe ground, crouching 


along, and taking advantage of every 
large stone to hide himself from the 
antelopes. He did not go direct at 
his prey, but dragged himself round 
one side of the tope of trees, so as to 
get cover by which to approach the 
deer. His movements must have 
been quick, for in a very few minutes 
we could see his glaring eyes and 
spotted hide, crouching along, or 
rather dragging himself along, in the 
grass.* The unfortunate deer did 
not perceive the cheeta until he was 
close upon them, and then they 
bounded away as if they had been 
shot. “But it was too late. The an- 
telopes fled for the plain with their 
accustomed speed, but a quicker than 
them was behind them, and in fifty 
yards was on the back of the hind- 
most one, which it, of course, pulled 
down in an instant. The man who 
had charge of the brute then ran for- 
ward, with a large piece of raw meat, 
which he gave to the brute, after 
letting it lap the blood of the dead 
antelope. He then slipped on the 
hood, and the cheeta was as quiet 
and tame as possible, although no one 
except this man, who had him in 
charge, would have dared to handle 
the brute. 

Like many other native amusements, 
that of hunting deer with the cheeta is 
cruel, and has never been a favourite 
sport with Europeans in India. But it 
must beallowed that, particularly when 
seen for the firsttime, the movements of 
the leopard are beautiful to witness, 
and give the beholder some idea of 
the way in which tigers and other 
animals of this kind hunt and pull 
down the game they follow. If the 
cheeta is discovered by the antelope 
when he is still eighty or ninety yards 
off, the latter has a very fair chance for 
his life. Beyond a couple of hun- 
dred yards the cheeta cannot keep 
up the extraordinary bounding series 
of flying leaps with which he com- 

* See picture, 
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mences the pursuit, and if he fails to 
catch the deer in that distance he in- 
variably lies down and sulks, and 
shows his teeth to any person who is 
not his regular keeper. 

I once saw a curious corroboration 
of ‘what all, natives say is the’ case, 
but which some Englishmen will not 
believe—namely, that when a tiger, or 
leopard, or panther, tastes human 
blood he will for the future eat nothing 
but human flesh. A brother officer of 
mine had two young leopards presented 
to him, and he thought that it taken 
great care of he might in time tame 
them. They were not much larger 
than cats when he first got them, but 
in about a year grew to be as large as 
Newfoundland dogs. They were the 
most beautiful pairof animals possible 
to imagine, and their owner was con- 
vinced that he would succeed in mak- 
ingthem‘docile. Until they were about 


eight months old all went well, and ~ 


they used to go about their master’s 
house and garden like two large mas- 
tiffs. One day a servant of my 
friend’s was taken suddenly ill, and 
the native barber from the Bazaar 


bled him very freely. The blood was left 
for a short time in a basin outside the 
servant’s hut, and the two cheetas 
were seen first to taste it cautiously, 
and then to lap it all up. The next 
day they refused their food, and again 
the same on the second day, In the 
evening they suddenly attacked the 
child of my friend’s native gardener, 
a fine little fellow about ten years 
old, and before they could be stopped, 
they had devoured a great part of the 
dead body. They would allow no 
one to approach them, showing the 
most unmistakable determination to 
attack any one who did so. Their 
master was dining out of camp, and 


no other officer who could shoot them - 


could be found at the moment. They 
retired to a small cave in the garden, 
dragging the body of the child with 
them, and the next morning, as soon 
as there was light enough, my friend 
had shot them both, but not without 
considerable danger to himself. So 
soon as they were wounded, the 
brutes attempted again and again to 
charge, and it was only at the fourth or 
fifth shot that they were both killed. 


AMY’S LOVE LETTER. 


Turning some papers carelessly, 
Hidden away in a desk unused, 

I came upon something yesterday, 
O’er which I lingered and mused. 


‘Just a letter faded and dim, 
And stained in places as if by tears ; 
And yet I have hardly thought of him 
Who traced its pages for years. 
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Amy's Love Letter. 


Though once my pulses would have stirred, 

And the blood that rushed to my cheeks grown hot, 
To have from him but a single word, 

Fond or foolish, no matter what. 


When he even quoted another's rhymes, 
That before were poor and commonplace ; 
I told them over a thousand times, 
As if he had lent them a grace. 


And the single colour that pleased his taste 
Was the only one I would have or wear 
Even in the girdle about my waist, 
Or the riband that bound my hair. 


My flowers were just one kind and hue— 
And yet how strangely one forgets ! 

I cannot think which one of the two 
It was, or roses or violets. 


But O, the visions I knew and nursed, _ 
While I walked in a world unseen before ; 

For my world began when I knew him first, 
And must end when he came no more. 


And now that glory and brightness seems 
Only a shadow I scarce recall, 

Passed wholly out of my life and dreams 
As if it never had been at all. 


And yet how glad for my darling’s sake 
Would I once have given all else below ; 
For we said and felt that our hearts must break 
When we parted, years ago. 


And is this the end, and is here the grave 

Of our steadfast love, and our changeless faith ; 
About which the poets sing and rave, 

Naming it strong as death ? 


At least tis what mine has come to at last, 
Stripped of all charm and all disguise ; 
And I wonder if when he thinks of the past, 

He thinks we were foolish or wise ! 


What matter! I'm well content with my lot— 
And speaking about him some one ‘said— 
I wish I could only remember what— 
But he’s either married or dead! 


Cary. 


FALSE COLOURS. “od 


By ANNIE THOMAS (MRS, PENDER CUDLIP). 


CHAPTER 
‘‘l FELT SURE OF IT.” 


HERE is an expression that we — 


often use, ‘Playing her (or 
their) cards very well,” with respect 
to girls and their families, when the 
former are in the matrimonial mart, 
and often use erroneously as a 
reproach. If the cards are theirs to 
play, small blame to them, in common 
sense and Christian charity, if they 
play them well. There are some of 
us who have held them in early days, 
and who have still lost the trick, and 
never won by honours; and who 
have to feed upon our own hearts 
during the remainder of our lives in 
silence and sadness in consequence 
of our mistakes. Some have missed 


a lead, and others have revoked, and 


others have finessed far too finely. 
At all events, the cards that were 
dealt were not played well, and all 
have retired at the end of the game 
losers of more or less. 

It must be conceded to Isabelle 
Vargrave that she did play the cards 
that were dealt to her very well 
indeed. These cards were pro- 
pinquity, opportunity, youth, beauty, 
fine weather, lovely scenery, and a 
strong determination to win. It 
Mr. Hepburn’s feet were often in 
perilous places, so were Mr. Lister's, 
as he: came week after’ week to the 
Scorriers’ house, and _ still found 
Isabelle there. 


For Mrs. Scorrier, sensible Cissy 
would not be the Platonic friend, 
fraught with memories of the past 
which he desiréd to make her. She 
would not discuss vague prospects 
which he was fond of chalking out 
nor would she vaguely regret and 
dismally remember. Or if she did 
these latter things she would not do 
them aloud, which comes to the 
same thing. Still he hankered after 
her, still he loved to linger near her, 
and still he strove, half-unconsciously, 
to try to make her miserable, since 
he had not been permitted to make 
her happy. 

And very well he succeeded in 
doing that which he strove to do. 
She saw that his presence was dis- 
tasteful to her husband, yet she. 
refrained from banishing that pre- 
sence out of gratitude to the Var- 
graves, who might be relieved of the 
expensive luxury of a daughter by his 
means. For Isabelle declared her- 
self to be most perfectly satisfied 
with the march of events, and Cissy 
tried to hope that her cousin had 
good ground for being so. Still 
instinct and not vanity, told her that 
she herself was the magnet to which 
that needle turned most truly. 

He had taken a shooting-box in 
the neighbourhood now, and had 
settled himself in it avowedly for a 
year, and he had instituted a series 
of festivities, from which the Scorriers 
found themselves unable to shake 
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free, by reason of the very intensity 
of their desire to do so. 

“The Den,” his place was called— 
an incongruous little pile of building. 
that stood in strict seclusion in the 
triangular space that was left between 
three large woods, which stretched 
away to some distance in their several 
directions, rendering him secure from 
all untoward and chance observation. 

Mr. Lister established himself 
here very comfortably. Made it like a 
home to himself by getting about him 
the inanimate surroundings that he 
loved. And he asked the Danebury 
trio to dine with him here constantly 
during the bright summer and 
autumn weather, and the Scorriers 
went—because Isabelle looked pout- 
ingly injured if they refused to go. 

It was but a bachelor’s establish- 
ment, this Den, but it was beautifully 
appointed, and would be a plea- 
sant place to come and play the 
grande dame to Cissy in, in the days 
to come, Isabelle thought. 

There were only two rooms on 
the ground-floor, besides the kitchen, 
from which the very successful little 
dinners emanated, and these two 
rooms were very small and low, were 
but models in miniature, in fact, of 
those to which her taste inclined. 
Still, Isabelle spent some of her most 
excitedly happy hours in them. For 
her host was always more gallant 
and attentive, more devoted to, and 
regardful of, her apparently, in his 
own house than out of it. 

One evening they were dining 
with him, and the Blaynes were there 
to meet them. It had been felt as a 
slight relief, both by Arthur and 
Cissy, this coming there this night, 
for they had passed a most doleful 
day in Danebury. The morning’s 
post had brought Cissy a miserable 
effusion from her aunt Vargrave, 
begging Mrs. Scorrier to pay some 
of the bills which had been incurred 
in procuring her ¢vousseau, as she 
(Mrs. Vargrave) had not a penny 


wherewith to defray them, and the 
unconscionable tradespeople were get- 
ting clamorous. ‘I dare not ask 
your uncle for further supplies,” the 
unhappy bewildered lady wrote, “as 
I can give no account of the money 
he gave me for the purpose; it 
seemed to go before I could count it, 
so most likely I have been terribly 
cheated somewhere. Indeed, it would 
be no use my asking your uncle, 
even if I had put down things—for 
business seems to be going badly, 
and we are anything but well off. I 
shall be very glad to hear of our 
dear Isabelle settling well, and I hope 
that as she is staying so long with 
you, that there isa prospect.” When 
Cecile read that, she made up her 
mind to two things. First, that her 
uncle should never be called upon to 
pay another penny for her, and, se- 
condly, that neither Arthur nor her- 
self would interpose the smallest 
obstacle to the fulfilment of Isabelle’s 
designs, and Mrs. Vargrave’s hopes. 

Hesitatingly, with a feeling of em- 
barrassment—that she was quick to 
feel and denounce as pitiful, she 
took her aunt’s letter, and showed it 
to her husband, and asked him 
«What she had better do about those 
bills ?” 

«« Pay them—when you can, dear,” 
he said, flushing up a little. 

“But,”"—she began, then 
checked herself. He knew as well 
as she did that she had come to him 
without a penny, and that no penny 
had come to her since. Yet here 
was he now recommending her to 
pay away large sums of money, and 
not saying a word as to where the 
large sums of money were to come 
from. 

“What is it, Cissy dear?” he 
asked. 

“You forget,” she said, trying to 
rally her spirits, and look up,— 

Barefooted stood the beggar-maid, 

Before the King Cophetua.’ 

‘‘King Cophetua himself must pay 
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for my boots. I ought to have stood 
barefooted before you, Arthur, until 
I knew whether you could pay for 
me or not.” And then she gave up 
the attempt to rally her spirits, and 
to speak as if she did not feel deeply, 
and let her face droop into her hands. 

How he cursed his own folly and 
his extravagance, and, above all, his 
want of ready money, as he bent 
over her, tenderly caressing her, and 
beseeching her to be his  bright- 
hearted, bright-faced wife again. 
How he lamented his want of pro- 
fessional success, and hated that 
partner of his who seemed to be 
gradually superseding him. How 
he longed to apply to Mr. Hepburn, 
his rich generous friend, and at 
once relieve himself and Cissy from 
this ignominious suffering. ‘And I 
will do it to-morrow, too,” he said to 
himself at last. “A big sum owed 
to him won't harass me as these per- 
petual annoyances about small debts 
do.” 

He did not confide his intention to 
Cissy, but he bade her be happy and 
of good cheer, for that without fail 
he would shortly have it in his power 
to gild her path again. ‘ Mean- 
while—yes, meanwhile, you had better 
write to your aunt, and set her mind 
at ease about both affairs,” Cissy, he 
said. 

“But I can’t set her mind at ease 
about Isabelle,” Cissy said, getting 
scarlet. 

‘Why not? I think he means 
her now. Until lately, I have 
thought that it was only she meant 
him, and that would be no good ; 
but she’s quite pretty enough, and 
nice enough, to do for any fellow 


whose heart is free, you know, 
Cissy.” 
“Yes.” Cissy assented to this 


proposition, but she thought at the 
same time that pretty and nice as 
Isabelle was, it was not by such a 
woman that she (Cissy) should have 
been superseded. 


However, she went with Arthur 
and Isabelle to the Den that after- 
noon, and found relief in the change, 
and in the actual presence of the 
possibility for which they were all 
watching. Found relief in the beauty 
of the woods and the crispness of the 
October air; in the swirling sound 
which the pheasants made as they 
were startled from the tree. Found 
relief in Mr. Blayne'’s still admiring 
regard for her, which was always 
shattered before it could be properly 
demonstrated by the keen observa- 
tion of his wife. Found relief from 
the pressure of anxiety even in Mrs. 
Blayne’s aimless twaddle, since she 
was not compelled to reply to it. 
Above all, found relief in the convic- 
tion that if Lister married her pretty 
fawn-coloured cousin, at least the 
pair would remove themselves and 
their happiness out of her orbit. 

They had come to the Den early 
this afternoon by the especial desire 
of their host, in order to see brown 
October in all-his glory in the ad- 
jacent covers. That host came 
sauntering forward from the door to 
meet them, as Arthur drove into 
the triangular space of ground be- 
tween the trees, and, as in courtesy 
bound, help the married woman to 
the ground first. It must be stated 
here that clear-sighted as women 
generally are on this point, Isabelle 
had hitherto never once seen, nor had 
she fancied, anything antagonistic to 
her own designs in Mr. Lister’s 
manner towards her cousin. It had 
not, in fact, occurred to her to be 
jealous. But this afternoon she 
caught the expression of his face as 
he turned to her from welcoming 
Mrs. Scorrier, and she saw a light 
that she had never kindled there, fade 
from it. 

The girl’s heart ached heavily for 
a moment or two as she thought of 
how all the good things seemed to 
be given to Cissy. ‘The love of her 
husband ought to be enough for 
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her; she shall not even be tempted 
to prize his,” Isabelle thought as she 
sprang down, and her mind revolved 
in an instant round sundry incidents 
to which she had never before con- 
descended to give athought. He was 
admiring Cissy—almost loving her, 
and he had for some time been admir- 
ing and almost loving her— Isa- 
belle! Miss Vargrave nearly choked 
with wrath and indignation that this 
should have happened when she was 
by, free. But she calmed herself 
with the reflection that it was pro- 
bably only the idle natural depravity 
of his heart, leading him not exactly 
to covet his neighbour's wife, but to 
find her the fairest! By the time 
she had satisfactorily settled this 
— with her own wounded self- 
ove, Mr. Lister, feeling painfully 
conscious that he had half betrayed 
himself to this girl, was by her side 
again, and Arthur and Cissy had 
gone on into the house in ‘search of 
the Blaynes. 

The pair stood alone in the glow 
of an October afternoon. They were 
both handsome—and one of them 
was sufficiently young for the future 
to be everything to her. She had 
good cards in her hands, and she 
began playing them well. The others 
had left her in this place, but it 
would be her own fault if she did 
not make the most of it. 

‘‘ Those woods are too tempting,” 
she said, turning away and sniffing 
the breeze that came rustling through 
the red-gold leaves that were fast 
dropping. 

“Why too tempting ?” he asked ; 
and as he asked, it he did most 
heartily wish that Miss Vargrave had 
not developed an‘enthusiasm for the 
beauties of nature just then. 

“Because they make me want to 
go into them, and I can’t,” she said, 
in a tone of plaintive ill-usage. 

Why not?” he said. 

“I dare not go by myself, and 


Cissy would not thank me for. 


dragging her through that under- 
growth.” 

“Then let me be your cicerone,” 
he said, fervently hoping that she 
would remember his whole duty as 
host was not towards herself alone. 

But Isabelle had certain cards to 
play, and she played them without 
any compunction. 

“Tf you will come with me, of course 
I shall not be afraid—and you'll be 
ever so much better than Cissy, 
because you can take care of me,” 
she said, looking up into his face 
with that elaborate simplicity which 
seems to be a speciality of the plump, 
wide-eyed, broad-browed, ‘‘one-co- 
loured” English girl. 

‘“‘There are neither satyrs nor 
gnomes to protect you from,” he said, 
rather sulkily, plunging into the 
forest path after her. ‘Keep to the 
open ground as far as you can, Miss 
Vargrave — stick to the path, the 
broadest path, for the others twist and 
turn about bewilderingly.” 

For a short time Isabelle obeyed 
his injunctions. She kept to the 
broadest path, and contented herself 
with running no greater risks than 
catching her foot in ivy trails, and 
her hair against overhanging boughs. 
But this grew tame after a time, and 
she glided almost imperceptibly into 
a less well-marked way. : 

Presently she looked round over 
her shoulder at him, and said,— 

“Do you know—no, you don't. 
know—but I will tell you, I was very 
heavy-hearted when I came over 
here; this wind through the trees 
will blow away cobwebs.” 

“What made you heavy-hearted ?” 
he asked, with the affable contempt 
that is irritating to a person who 
happens to be in earnest. 


*** Tt was only the sorrow of others 
Cast its shadows over me.’” 


the girl sang out, laughingly ; ‘* Cissy 

had the blues, and I followed suit.” — 
“Was she heavy- hearted?” he 

asked, eagerly. 
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“She! Who? Mrs. Scorrier? 
Yes; a friend of former days,” the 
girl went on, half undesignedly, « was 
in trouble, and wrote to Cissy about 
it, and Cissy got the letter this morn- 
ing, and on the receipt of it had the 
blues.” 

The young lady was not telling 
wilful falsehoods, but she was most 
assuredly painting the lily of truth 
in making this statement as to the 
cause of Cissy’s dejection. She cer- 
tainly was not called upon to confess 
that i i was her own mother who was 
the old friend of Cissy’s in trouble, 
nor did the exigencies of the situa- 
tion demand that she should declare 
aloud the nature of that trouble in 
which her mother was. But she cer- 
tainly was not compelled to state part 
of the truth and withhold the expla- 
natory part—the extenuating part, I 
had almost written, until I recalled 
to my mind this fact, that Cissy was 
not called upon to ‘‘extenuate aught” 
to Mr. Lister. 

He walked on by the politic young 
lady's side, wondering how much she 
would confide to him in the ardour 
and unsophistication of youth ; won- 
dering what other ‘old friend” it 
could be who had the power to sub- 
merge bright Cissy in melancholy by 
the mere recital of his misfortunes ; 
wondering, above all, what motive 
this girl by his side had in hinting 
these things. 

Theoretically this man was the very 
soul of honour. He had the loftiest 
ideas as to what it behoved human 
beings to do under maddening cir- 
cumstances. And if he fell short 
sometimes of that excellent exalted- 
ness which he demanded of others, 
he never grew lax in word on the 
subject, or in thought either, to do 
him justice. The worst he was 
planning with regard to Cissy now 


was a Platonic friendship, which he | 


would have laughed to scorn as a 
burlesque of the real thing had any 
one else attempted it. And as it was 


just now dawning upon him that the 
attempt was going to be a failure, he 
desired to lay it quietly to rest without 
more ado, 

She played the cards that fate had 
dealt to her very well indeed. Let 
him go on thinking in silence, and 
with an absorbed manner, just long 
enough for him to feel that he had 
been guilty of an awkward breach of 
manners since he was on escort duty. 
As he roused himself, obedient to 
some reminder from her, Isabelle 
roused herself to the task before her, 
and nerved herself to the performance 
of it by the reflection that it was now 
or never with her. 

She had thought a good deal, and 
she had hesitated a good deal, about 
what she was going to do. But all 
the immediately preceding circum- 
stances were against her refraining 
from availing herself of this oppor- 
tunity of doing. Cissy and herself 
were not quite in unison any more, 
and she shrank from going home un- 
won, after those hints of being very 
violently wooed which she had sent 
to her mother. Moreover, be it re- 
membered, she loved the man she 
meant to marry, so she was not wholly 
inexcusable. 

As he roused himself, te saw her 
beautifully rounded shoulders heay- 
ing, andher finely moulded face glow- 
ing quite close tohim. She had that 
indescribable trick of bearing down 
upon people, which some men. find it 
so hard to combat. If she had been 
emotional a couple of yards off, he 
would have felt safe. But as she 
had elected to be emotional close to 
his side, he did wish for the  protect- 
ing presence of a third person. 

He was a great fool; any man is a 
fool who suffers himself to be trapped 
into speech by these means, when he 
feels that in silence is his only safety. 

“Are not the cobwebs all blown 
away yet ?” he asked, as she lowered 
her head, and sighed. 

‘““No; they cling to me to-day,” 
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she said. ‘I regret leaving places, 
and feel leaving people very much 
indeed.” 

* All places and all people ?” Mr. 
Lister asked, breaking a twig off, and 
heartily wishing himself out of the 
wood. 

“No; but places where I have 
been happy, and people who have 
been kind to me.” 


“« Every one would of necessity be. 


kind to you, Miss Vargrave— 
‘Friends in all the old you'll find, 
And lovers in the young.’” 

“I don’t wantindiscriminate friend- 
ship———” 

“Nor yet miscellaneous love ?” he 
interrupted. “I thought all young 
ladies liked to be monopolists of 
affection.” 

“Then I am ‘unlike all young 
ladies. I am sorry to have seemed 
such a commonplace creature to you 
all this time that I have been think- 
ing you understood me better than 
any body else has ever done.” 

He understood her perfectly well 
now. He believed her to be unso- 
phisticated, and very fond of him, 
and utterly incapable of concealing the 
fact. 

“ Understood you! A man would 
be a brute who did not understand 
you,” he said, warmly. He was tell- 
ing himself what a much more trans- 
parent nature this girl had than that 
woman possessed who still held him 
in her chains. On the whole it must 
be admitted that if he had been gifted 
with the perspicuity with which he 
accredited himself in this instance, 
the girl would not have contrasted so 
favourably with the woman. 

Once more, as he assured her that 
aman who did not understand her 
must be a brute, did Isabelle visibly 
incline towards him, in that pleading, 
relying way which was so difficult to 
deal with. She played a stronger 
card indeed this time ; she held out 
her hand, and he was obligéd to take 
it, and listen to her expressions of 


thankfulness for having found one 
appreciative friend. 

“It is such a great thing in life to 
have one true heart to turn to, isn’t 
it, Mr. Lister?” she said, simply, as 
if she had suffered much from having 
been buffetted about on the stormy 
ocean of circumstances, instead of, 
as was the case, having lived a life 
of most perfect comfort and security, 
in a prosperous suburban locality, 
bereft of all romance. 

‘« My heart will always be true to 
you.” He spoke earnestly, for he 
was entangled both in thought and in 
the brambles that were trailing about 
from side to side of the path into 
which they had strayed. ‘My heart 
will always be true to you. How 
could a man be other than true to 
you ?” 

“ And you will be! Oh, I never 
thought you cared for me so much,” 
Isabelle stuttered out, playing her last 
card hurriedly, in the fear she had of 
missing the chance of playing it at 
all; ‘‘and I will be true to you—true 
unto death.” 

He lacked the moral courage to 
look into her golden-brown eyes, and 
tell this girl that she was plighting 
her troth to him before he had asked 
her to do it. He did not want her, 
but he could not refuse her. The 
honour was thrust upon him, in fact ; 
but he was too courteous by nature 
and habit to let it be so in seeming. 
So he took her hand, and pressed it, 
tenderly almost, and made her lean 
against him, while he kissed her brow, 
and promised to be “true to her as 
she deserved—true as her own pure 
heart and single mind could desire.” 

They were some time before they 
could fight their way through the 
undergrowth back into the path that 
led them out of the wood. The 
young lady went back feeling very 
happy and triumphant, and the man 
by her side felt harassed, hampered, 
and fettered in a way that filled him 
with remorse. There was something 
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in the air of both of them that told 
the tale as soon as they made their 
appearance. 

«IT will show you the room I have 
left my hat in,” Cissy said, following 
her cousin rapidly upstairs, As soon 
as they got safely inside the door of 
this room, Cecile closed it firmly, 
and asked, as she leaned her back 
against it, clasping its ebony knob 
firmly in her hand the while, ‘‘ You 
have something to tell me, Isabelle ?” 

“I am engaged to Mr. Lister,” 
Isabelle said, her whole face radiant 
with the triumph at her heart. 

“I felt sure of it. May God 
make you love each other better than 
all the world beside.” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


‘* The rigid righteous is a fool, 
The uncow’ good another.” 
THE day after Isabelle had partially 
~ accomplished her destiny in the highly 
satisfactory manner, to herself, wnich 
has been recorded, Cissy went over to 
Glene in the morning. Her ownhouse 
was not the most pleasant place in the 
world to her this day; its whole at- 
mosphere seemed charged with the 
electric fluid of authorized love. The 
breakfast hour had been a hard one, for 
Isabelle and Arthur had talked the 
whole time of what the former would 
do, and where she would go, when she 
was Mrs. Lister. The young lady had 
altered her demeanour already in that 
extraordinary way in which newly en- 
gaged and soon-to-be-married girls do 
alter their demeanour sometimes. She 
took things for granted especially in 
a way that halfamusedand halfannoyed 
Cissy. ‘‘Edward has been looked 
upon as invulnerable, he tells me,” 
Miss Vargrave said, spicing fact with 
fiction. 

“Have you the comfortable con- 
viction that you are the only one his 
heart has thought of for a minute?” 
Cissy said, trying hard not to think her 
cousin an insolent pretender. 


_ Well! the first since his boyhood, 
I believe,” Isabelle said, with happy 


confidence. ‘I’m almost glad it is set- - 


tled, do you know, Cissy—though that 
stage of certain uncertainty was very 
nice.” 

“I should think you are glad it is 
settled,” Cissy said, indignantly; ‘‘don’t 
pretend to be only ‘almost’ glad; it 
was the infinite relief in your face that 
told me the truth when you came in 
from that ramble in the woods.” 

‘Relief ! happiness, if you like ; but 
it was not relief, because I have never 
had any doubt about how it would end. 
I told Arthur long ago, didn’t I, 
Arthur ?” 

“ For all that I had a good many 
doubts myself,” Arthur said, laughing ; 
“but you have managed very well, 
Isabelle.” 

‘There was not much management 
required, fortunately for me, for I 
should have been sure to have blun- 
dered,” Isabelle replied. ‘Come, 
Arthur, I should have thought that you 
at least would have known from expe- 
rience that it isn’t the woman who has 
to manage these little matters ; ours 
isn’t managed yet, by the way. I have 
said: yes, but there is Papa to ask.” 

“Uncle James is likely to say no to 
Mr. Lister, of course,” Cissy said, in 
reply. 

No, my dear Cissy, I don’t say that ; 
but I like the proper forms to be gone 
through, Think of my prudence and 
propriety ; Edward wanted me to ride 
with him this morning, but I said ‘ No, 
not till Papa’s answer comes,’ ” 

‘Very prudent, indeed ; Papa’s an- 
swer can only be given to the definite 
question that clinches the nail,” 
Arthur Scorrier said; ‘really though, 
Belle, I don’t think you have any cause 
of anxiety,” he added, in a most com- 
forting strain. ‘1 don’t think Lister 
will love and ride away. What are 
you going to do this morning, girls?” 

‘lam going to sketch this house 
from the, summer-house at the bot- 
tom of the garden,” Isabelle said, de- 
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murely ; ‘“‘and Mr, Lister is going to 
put in a few of his best touches, so as 
to make it worthy of Cissy’s accep- 
tance.” 

“And I am going to see Amelia, ” 
Cissy said, jumping up, impatiently: 
This projected drawing-lesson seemed 
such a mockery of those which 4 
young ardent mah had given a young 
ardent girl ten years ago at Baden 
Baden. 

“ How savage Mrs. Hepburn will be 
when she hears of my good fortune,” 
Isabelle said, laughing ; ‘‘she has lived 
in hopes, all these months, of seeing 
me deserted, I know; tell her it's 
settled, Cissy, will you ?” 

Mrs. Scorrier took her departure for 
Glene before Mr. Lister arrived that 
morning. She had done all that was 
right the day before, on going down 
stairs after that brief confidence with 
Isabelle. She had gone swiftly and 
steadily up to him, and swiftly and 
steadily she had uttered some con- 
ventional words of congratulation. 
But through his own embarrassment 
he saw hers, and he read that she did 
not like the engagement into which he 
had drifted. 

shall never forget that you'were 
the first to offer me good wishes,” he 
had said, in reply ; and Isabelle had 
wondered why his memory was eter- 
nally to be charged with such a 
trifling and natural circumstance. 

But though Mrs. Scorrier had said 
all that was conventional and kind, 
proper and polite, the day before, she 
did not feel inclined to be called upon 
to repeat herself this morning. So 
she went over, and invited herself to 
luncheon with Amelia, and won her 
welcome from that lady by giving her 
the earliest news of the engagement. 

“So she really has caught him ; 
well, she has played her cards well,” 
Amelia exclaimed, when the fact was 
announced to her. After the manner 
of women she took it for granted that the 
girl had been the active agent in bring- 
ing the affair to a happy conclusion. 


‘* Do tell me how she managed, Cissy. 
I suppose you have all been helping 
it on?” 

“Indeed I have not,” Cissy said, 
tartly. 
“Oh! I thought you had, being 
so happy yourself,” Amelia said, with 
a small sneer, that would have had a 
more telling effect on her hearer if 
the latter had happened to be looking 
at her. ‘Now as for me,” the mis- 
tress of Glene continued, withaharsh . 
laugh, “I have not had such a plea- 
sant experience of the holy state of 
matrimony myself, as to make me 
wish to lead any unfortunate friend 
into it.” 

She began saying this with-much 
bitterness in her tone, and Cissy’s 
taste revolted against the woman who 
could bare her wound _needlessly— 
against the wife in whom there was 
no pride of wifehood left. But before 
she had finished speaking, the bitter- 
ness fled from her voice, and some of 
the hardness vanished from her face, 
and evidently there reigned a softer 
feeling within her. Her little child, 
the little weakly heir of Glene, had 
been carried in his nurse’s arms along 
the path before the window, and the 
mother was reigning for a few mo- 
ments. 

“Poor Amelia!” Cissy said, with 
a sort of scornful pity, all the mean- 
ing of which Mrs. Hepburn was very 
quick to feel ; ‘ how wrong we all are 
about everything ; we thought yours 
such a brilliant prospect, that we ex- 
pected miracles about it—it never 
could be dimmed, we all seemed to 
feel.” 

“And now I seem to feel that it 
never canbe brightened,” Amelia said, 
in a sudden burst of confidence. 
‘Even my child is a failure—yes, he 
is—don’t think me quite a wretch for 
saying so, but he is. I can’t con- 
centrate all my interests and all my 
hopes on that poor little weakly boy ; 
and as for Mr. Hepburn, he positively 
writhes under his knowledge of the 
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child’s weakliness ; it’s painful to see 
him’ when he is looking at it, he 
seems to be eaten up with remorse.” 

«But why should he be remorseful 
about an accident,” Cissy ‘asked. 

Amelia shook her head, impatiently, 
as she repeated, ‘‘ An accident! yes, 
an accident that made him shake in 
his shoes—your mother-in-law’s pre- 
sence.” 

‘“My mother-in-law’s presence !” 
Cissy reiterated, in wonderment. 

“Yes, Mrs. Scorrier’s coming here 
sutreptitiously was the cause of all the 
mischief ; my husband, saint as he is, 
has had close connection with sinners, 
I can’t help thinking, and perhaps 
Mrs. Scorrier holds the key to some 
mystery which he has made; that’s 
my reading of his repugnance to see 
her.” 

Cissy listened eagerly, and remem- 
bered the miniature of her own 
mother, which she had traced into Mr. 
Hepburn’s possession. She threw 
her mind back to'the events of the 
past, and failed to find any clue to that 
possession. Then she said,—‘t What 
mystery do you think he has made, 
Amelia? No, that is not a fair ques- 
tion to ask an angry wife,” she added, 
hurriedly. 

“Yes, it is a fair question, now 
that you have forced me to take time 
about answering it ; his mystery is not 
about himself, but about his sister.” 

“His sister! Cecilia? the one 
whose death we read—” Cissy said. 

Yes, the one who was made dead 
in the family records, but whom I be- 
lieve to be alive to this day.” 

“ Amelia; what do you mean?” 

“I have found out something,” 
Mrs. Hepburn said, triumphantly ; ‘I 
hold a fact or two in the hollow of 
my hand now, that gives me a good 
deal .of power over Mr. Hepburn, if 
ever I like to use it. Do you remem- 
ber that day we were at Redford, 
having a talk at luncheon about a 
miniature he had left at the jewel- 
ler’s ?” 


“Yes.” Cissy remembered, and 
tingled at the remembrance. 

“Well, I went back there, and 
looked at it. I mean, that I had to 
go back there, and I happened to see 
it; it was a remarkably lovely face, 
wasn’t it?” 

“Yes,” Cissy said, trembling a 
little, ‘a remarkably lovely face—a 
face that once seen, either in the flesh 
or in painting, can never be forgotten.” 

“T felt sure she was a Hepburn 
directly I saw her. I knew—” 

‘‘Felt sure she was a Hepburn ?” 
Cissy cried. 

“Yes, there could be no doubt of 
that : the only question was in how 
close a degree. I made up my mind 
to get an answer to that question— 
and I have got it.” 

Cissy could not ask “how” or 
“what the answer was ;" she could 
only remember that her mother—her 
own mother—was the original of that 
fair painting on ivory, which had so 
stimulated Mrs. Hepburn’s curiosity. 

‘‘T found out, and made friends 
with, the oldest woman on the Glene 
estate,” Mrs. Hepburn went on; “an 
old Mrs. Porter, the grandmother of 
Porter at the Danebury side lodge ; 
she has know the family for nearly 
seventy years. She remembers Miss 
Cecilia Hepburn quite well, and she 
has let me screw the truth out of her. 
Cecilia Hepburn, my husband’s im- 
maculate sister, ran away with her 
riding-master ; she is supposed to 
have died at Brighton, but old Nanny 
Porter knows the whole story, and has 
told it to me.” 

‘Ran away with her riding-mas- 
ter?” Cissy stuttered. ‘Does she 
know—can you tell his name?” 

‘* No, she has forgotten his name; 
her brother, Miss Hepburn’s brother, 
my husband, was her: guardian, and 
it seems that he was off duty fora 
year or two in some unaccountable 
way, and hehad always been very rigid 
and strict with his sister. If he’s no- 
thing else, he is moral, you know ; so 
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when she disgraced herself, he called 
her dead, and treated her as dead. 
Now this is under the seal of strictest 
secresy, remember, Cissy. I confide 
in you : don’t betray me ever.” Mrs. 
Hepburn gave this injunction with a 
degree of earnestness and anxiety that 
proved her to be somewhat in awe of 
the man whose secret she had sur- 
prised and betrayed. 

«And you are sure that his sister 
was the original of that miniature ?” 
Cissy asked, disregarding Mrs. Hep- 
burn’s appeal. ‘ How very strange!” 

“ Now that I really can’t consider 
strange at all,” Mrs. Hepburn replied: 
“that he should keep a beautiful paint- 
ing of a beautiful face is only natural. 
Besides, he had been dearly fond of 
Miss Cissy, old Mrs. Porter tells me. 
He can’t quite cut her out of his heart, 
I suppose ; but he is stern and unre- 
lenting about her dereliction from 
moral duty : I wonder if she is alive 
still ?” 

“No, she is dead,” Cissy said, 
quickly ; and then she remembered 
herself, recalled partly to the remem- 
brance by Amelia’s look of intense 
surprise, and she added, “‘ I mean she 
most likely is dead, poor thing.” 

« Cissy, how seriously you take up 
things. Now, of course, dead or alive, 
she is my sister-in-law, but, honestly, 
I feel perfectly indifferent as to 
whether she is dead or alive,” Mrs. 
Hepburn said, scornfully. ‘‘I mean to 
tell Mr. Hepburn one day when he tries 
me too far, that I know all about it.” 

‘‘T should like to see that miniature 
again,” Cissy said, eagerly. ‘‘ Do show 
it to me, Amelia ; it’s such a romance, 
such a cruel romance, that I should 
like to have one more look at the 


‘heroine of it.” 


“I think it is in one of the writing- 
table drawers,” Mrs. Hepburn said, 
rising as she spoke, and leading the 
way to Mr. Hepburn’s own room— 
the library. “At least he always 
shuts that drawer in a hurry, if I goin 
and find it open.” 


‘‘ Probably it is locked,” Cissy sug- - 
gested, as they entered the room. For 


‘answer Mrs. Hepburn gave a vigor- 


ous tug at the brass handles, and found 
the suggestion verified. 

A large bunch of keys was lying 
on the table, half concealed by some 
loose papers. ‘It’s odd if one of 
these don’t open it,” the lady of the 
house said ; and Cissy’s intense desire 
to see, and assure herself about that 
painted face, overpowered her sense of 
honour to the extent of causing her to 
offer no remonstrance. But before 
the right key could be found, the fear- 
sharpened ears of the wife heard the 
sound of her husband’s footsteps, and 
with a rapidly given hint to Cissy to 
“seem to be occupied with a book,” 
Mrs. Hepburn herself walked out 
through the open French window on 
to the terra¢e, where her child was 
taking the air. 

But Cissy could not ‘seem to be 
occupied with a book,” or with any- 
thing else, in fact, than the subject 
which was uppermost in her mind. 
If this suave, courteous, rich old man 
were indeed her uncle, the only 
brother of that harassed, sorrow- 
beaten woman, whose life of lingering 
shame and pain had surely not been 
‘penance vain” for the fault of her 
youth—she—Cissy, his niece,—would 
reveal herself, and make him re- 
proach himself for his want of charity 


“as he deserved to reproach himself. 


So she simply waited, standing by the 
table, looking strangely agitated and 
expectant, until he came in, and had 
got over his surprise at seeing her 
there. 

There was pain and sorrow, con- 
fusion and excitement, on her bright 
expressive face, and his first fear was 
that something had befallen that un- 
owned son of his, to whom the ten- 
derest part of his heart was given. 

‘Is anything amiss with Arthur, 
my dear?” he asked, eagerly, remem- 
bering only that she was his son’s 
wife, and forgetting that the familiar 
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address was not warranted by appear- 
ances, and acknowledged. 

“ Arthur is quite well. But there 
is something oppressing me, Mr. Hep- 
burn,—something I have found out, 
which threatens me with great un- 
happiness.” 

“Found out!” His thoughts and 
fears were all bent towards that long 
criminal concealment of his own. 
Mabel, in spite of that letter, had 
betrayed him! ‘‘Found out,” he 
repeated, sitting down in his own 
throne-like chair, and feeling inex- 
pressibly small, and mean, and de- 
graded by that concealment. 

“Well, I haven’t found it out, be- 
cause it has been told to me,” Cissy 
said, impatiently. ‘Do you recog- 
nize this?” and, as she spoke, she 
took from her pocket the duplicate of 
that miniature on ivory which he had 
taken to the jeweller’s to be repaired. 
He took it from her hand, opened it, 
and, at the first glance, his face grew 
dark-red with annoyance. 

“ Will you tell me what you mean 
by offering me a sight of this in such 
a way?” he asked, stiffly ; and Cissy, 
feeling her legs shaking under her, sat 
down before she answered. 

“Yes, I will tell you. I want you 
to look at my mother’s face while you 
are listening to my story of how 
hardly she lived, and how sadly she 
died.” And as she said that, poor 
Cissy’s hardly-sustained heroism gave 
way, and she let her head bend down, 
and suffered the big sobs to be heard. 

There was a long pause, during 
which neither of these two looked at 
one another. The old man’s face had 
blanched a little, and his lips had 
trembled when Cissy gave him her 
reason for showing that likeness. But 
Cissy did not see those signs of 
emotion, and she simply thought him 
hard, deceitful, and stern, when he 
said, at last,— 

“‘And why do you tell me this ?” 

Why, indeed ?” she cried, jump- 
ing up, and holding out her hand for 


the painting. ‘Why, indeed ? give 
it back to me, Mr. Hepburn ; she was 
too good to be looked at lightly—too 
warm-hearted to be looked at coldly 
—too dear to me to be subjected to 
your scrutiny.” 

“Does Arthur know what you 
know ?” he asked, hesitatingly. 

“That you are her brother? No. 
And as I am not proud of the relation- 
ship, neither my husband nor I will 
make any use of it, you may rest as- 
sured of that,” she said, scornfully. 

“You simply assume that she was 
my sister from the fact of my having 
her likeness in my possession, Mrs. 
Scorrier?” 

“‘T do nothing of the kind,” Cissy 
said, hotly, utterly forgetting, in her 
wrath, the evil place Amelia would 
be in when her part in this discovery 
was brought to light. ‘ You should 
have murdered old Mrs. Porter, when 
you murdered all your natural feel- 
ings because your sister eloped with 
a riding-master.” 

Mr. Hepburn started. ‘Shall I 
tell you more now you know so 
much ?” he asked, in a low voice. 
“In my anger, my grievous sorrow 
at the disgrace she had brought upon 
our family, I would never hear the 
name of the man she married.” 

“Married?” Cissy interrupted. 
“You believed her to have married, 
and yet you were so cruel ?” 

«IT know her to have married,” he 
said, proudly. “She sent me her 
marriage certificate, and I sealed it 
up and put it ina drawer with some 
other papers that are not to be opened 
till after my death.” 

“But you will give it to me now, 
Mr. Hepburn?” Cissy said, implor- 
ingly. Then she changed her tone, 
and said, “It is my right—I insist 
on having it ; how could you do it ; 
never to look at it—never to return 
it to her—to leave her without the 
means of proving herself a wife,—to 
wound her pride, which was as great 
and blind as your own, to the extent 
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of causing her to live under a cloud, 
—you are a hard, uncharitable man, 
Mr. Hepburn, and you make me 
loathe that morality for which you 
have sacrificed all natural feeling. 
Morality! it was not even morality 
that made you leave your sister to 
privation and humiliation. My 
father’s wife was an honourable wo- 
man,—how dared you behave as if 
she had been otherwise ?” 

“I had ruled my own life severely 
enough,” he began ; and then he re- 
membered that the secret of the folly 
and sin of his youth was not quite 
his own any more. Mabel might 
confide it to her son, and then that 
son’s wife would trample upon him, 
and tell him truths even more harshly 
than she was telling them now. So 
he halted in his statement, and _ tried 
another form of words. 

“T had tried to rule my life accord- 
ing to my position and responsibilities. 
These latter are heavy. We are looked 
up to as examples; if we so much 
as look leniently upon an evil course, 
many take it.” (For a few moments 
he forgot the possibility of being 
found out, and talked in the strain 
that had always been his.) “I de- 
manded no more of others than I 
conceded to those claims and respon- 
sibilities myself. I was her guardian ; 
I was rigorous in setting her a good 
example. I could forgive her now, 
were she alive ; but then, when I was 
- conquering inclination with duty my- 
self, I could not do it. Let the dead 
past be buried still, as it has been for 
all these years, and try to think gently 
of me.” . 

But Cissy could not think gently 
of him—could not tolerate his expres- 
sions of regard for herself—could not 
feel that his conduct was to be ex- 
tenuated in any way. She took that 
certificate of her mother’s marriage, 
which he had never opened, from his 
hand, and went her way with it to 
her husband, for “ the dead past may 
be buried to others, as far as I am 


concerned, but it must be resuscitated 
for Arthur,” she said. ‘I will tell 
you, though, that Amelia knows about 
your sister, though she doesn’t know 
that my mother and your sister were 
one person. Your policy has been a 
cruel and false one—I think you will 
find it a futile one, too, after all.” 
When she had said, she went away 
to her own home, and there was no 
peace for her there. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
‘“WHAT WILL CISSY THINK?” 


MEANWHILE affairs had been progress- 
ing in a well-authenticated manner 
at the Scorriers’ house—which was 
the stage on which the first part of 
Isabelle’s drama of love was enacted. 
Miss Vargrave had chalked out a 
pleasant and blameless programme for 
the morning's entertainment of herself 
and her lover. The day was in her 
favour—at least it was favourable for 
the carrying out of her maidenly de- 
signs, It was a clear, crisp, October 
day. There was a ruddy golden hue 
in the atmosphere ; on the trees, and 
over the Virginian creeper-covered 
walls of Arthur Scorrier’s. Rich pur- 
ple shadows hung over the distant 
hills. The air was so light and clear 
that the rush and murmur of distant 
rivers fell upon the ear soothingly. 
The body was braced, and the blood 
brightened to a quicker flow involun- 
tarily. Isabelle could not help feeling 
triumphant and buoyant on this day, 
that was as bright as her prospects. 
There had been no time since the ar- 
rangement had been come to between 
them, for her to reflect that Mr. Lis- 
ter had certainly not entered into it 
enthusiastically. All her thoughts 
centered on the happy truth that he 
had entered into it at all. . 

She put on her hat as soon as Cissy 
had started for Glene, and sauntered 
about in the garden, making a very 
pretty picture of “ Waiting,” if any- 
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one had been there to paint her. As 
it was, she painted herself in imagina- 
tion, and felt confident that Mr. Lis- 
ter could not be anything but charmed 
with the portrait. In her bright blue 
serge costume, the salient points of 
which were picked out with dead- 
white braid, with her golden fluffy 
hair wrapped in loose coils high upon 
her head, with a Watteau shepherdess 
hat poised just over her eyebrows, and 
her fawn-coloured eyes fraught with 
a feeling of happy success, beaming 
out from under the brim, Isabelle 
Vargrave was, physically, at a power- 
ful advantage this morning. 

Her brain, for the first time in her 
life, was teeming with thought. She 
knew that this marriage which she 
was going to make was a better one 
in every way than either she or her 
friends had ever, in their most hopeful 
moments, anticipated her making ; 
she had always meant to marry money, 
but now, in addition to money, she 
had secured a man of good birth and 
position, of great cultivation, and con- 
siderable personal beauty. Miss Var- 
grave’s heart swelled as she thought 
of how-well she should look when she 
should be standing, covered with Honi- 
ton lace, at the altar of that church in 
the square, by the side of the tall, 
straight-limbed, stately man, whose 
attractions were of that speedily re- 
cognized order that caused him to be 
called “a glorious fellow” by gentle 
people, and a “beautiful gentleman ” 
by maid-servants. Her heart swelled 
a little more, even, as she reflected on 
what a much better match she was 
going to make than what. Cissy had 
made. ‘Not but what Arthur is a 
dear fellow,” she thought, “but his 
manner w2// get professional, and that 
I never could endure.” Then the 
thought of how delightfully indepen- 
dent Mr. Lister was of all degrading 
professional or social considerations, 
and acknowledged to herself that she 
was a very lucky girl. 

He came just as her thoughts had 


culminated in this decision concerning 
herself, and she was in her best mood 
to meet him. He got off his horse, 
and threw the reins to a groom, and 
came forward on the path she was 
walking in to meet her, and her heart 
ceased to swell with happiness at 
once. Not a shade of the triumphant 
joy which had been rendering her 
radiant all the morning, was reflected 
in his face. He looked, on the con- 
trary, pale, harassed, and humbied ; 
and she quickly caught the contagion, 
and moved in the fetters of embarrass- 
ment. 

Mr. Lister was very polite, very 
courteous, very kind even, in his 
manner to this girl, whom only the 
day before it had been settled should 
be his wife. But she would have dis- 
pensed with a little of the kindness, 
and with a great deal of the courtesy, 
if only he would have made love to 
her. Miss Vargrave was well versed 
in the questionable art cf flirting. 
She knew to a hair’s-breadth how far 
to go, and when to stop, with a man 
in the ordinary way. But with this 
man, whom she was engaged to marry, 
she felt awkward, uncertain, and less 
graceful than was her wont. She was 
longing, little schemer as she was, 
for some sign of genuine, unconsi- 
dered love from him—for a touch 
from his hand, that should tell her in 
its tenderness that she was dear and 
precious to him—for a glance from 
his eyes that should delude her into 
the belief that never before had he so 
glanced at a woman—for a word from 
his tongue that might justify her in 
whispering passionate nothings to him 
in return, 

And none of these encouragements 
were offered. Even when they had 
gained the seclusion and concealment 
of the summer-house at the end of 
the garden, he neglected his privileges 
to the extent of suffering her to work 
away at that sketch of Cissy’s house, 
which was the avowed cause of their 
being at the extreme end of the gar- 
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den. She was only a woman, and 
she had never before had a legitimate 
object on which to expend some of 
the warmth of her passionate little 
heart. She had gone through life so 
gaily and merrily, on the give-and-take 
principle, always looking forward to 
the day when the reign of idle frivolity 
should be over, and the real monarch 
of her soul come to take possession of 
his kingdom. Now he had announced 
himself, and come to the gates, and she 
had gladly given up the key of her 
citadel, and still he would not enter in. 

He had embraced her on the pre- 
vious day, just after they had come to 
that arrangement which had seemed 
so highly satisfactory in its binding 
power to her then,—he had embraced 
her, taken her graceful, yielding form 
into his arms, and pressed his lips to 
hers ; but now it flashed back upon her 
that he had done it in a measured 
way that did not betoken an irresis- 
tible inclination to do it. Now, this 
morning, ignominious as some people 
may deem such a confession concern- 
ing her, she was longing for him to 
kiss her again, and she was conscious 
of her heart’s throbbing more quickly 
every moment as he delayed doing so. 
After all, there was nothing really 
ignominious in a girl who had pro- 
mised to be a man’s wife, wishing that 
man togive her that thrillingassurance 
that she was more to him than another. 
She felt that if his cool restraint con- 
tinued much longer, that she should 
quickly come down from her pedestal 
of triumph and success, and be a very 
heartsore, mortified girl. 

She was well versed in all the arts 
that women use to please and win. 
No one knew better than herself the 
value of a tender inflection in the 
voice, of a tremble in the lips, of a 
softened light in the eyes. No one 
was more alive to the power that is 
temporarily vested in a woman’s 
slender hand, when she lays it con- 
fidingly on a man’s strong arm. No 
ghe was more awake tg the truth that 


love, freely displayed towards them- 
selves, makes strong men very weak 
sometimes. But she could not use 
her arts and her knowledge now as 
she sat by the side of the man to 
whom she was affianced, and longed 
for him to kiss her. 

A horrible feeling possessed her 
presently, as she strove to seem ab- 
sorbed in her drawing, that he might 
be cold by nature, that he would go 
on, always giving her well-regulated 
affection, and never give her love, 
Then an even more horrible feeling 
smote her. Supposing some other 
had the power of winning him to 
warmth; supposing he should let 
himself marry her, and let himself 
love somebody else! and supposing 
she (Isabelle) should even discover 
this fatal truth, and be compelled to 
live out her life uncaressed by the only 
one whose caresses she might receive 
in honour. 

Her hand trembled, and she threw 
her brush down, and leant back on 
the wooden bench on which she was 
sitting. As she leant back her 
shoulder touched his, and she started 
and blushed and trembled at the con- 
tact. But he only bent forward a little, 
and looked at the water-coloured at 
tempt at reproducing the home of the- 
old love—the still-loved—the married 
woman whom to dream of was dis- 
honour, 

‘‘I wonder if she will spend her 
life here?” he said, absently. 

«Spend her life here; do you mean 
Cissy ?” Isabelle asked, nervously. 

“Yes.” He hesitated a moment, 
and then he went on, “I can’t ima- 
gine her doing it.” 

“Oh, she does many things that 
you wouldn’t imagine her doing,” 
Isabelle said, impatiently. And he 
acknowledged the truth that she had 
hit unconsciously, and sorrowed that 
it was so—sorrowed that Cissy should 
! ave done the one thing which he 
could “never have imagined her 
going,” namely, married another man. 
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‘Will you give me this little sketch 
when you have finished it ?” he asked; 
and Isabelle, feeling a little flushed 
and pleased, asked him coquettishly, 
why he wanted it. His answer was 
given at once, and was what she had 
hoped and expected it to be. 

“IT want it as a memento of this 
morning,” he said, and in his anxiety 
to get-it, he threw some of the tender- 
ness he was feeling for her, who was 
the mistress of that house, into the 
tones he addressed to his betrothed 
bride, and his betrothed bride was 
thoroughly satisfied that on had 
evoked the tenderness. 

“Of course I would give you that, 
or anything else you asked me to give 
you, Edward,” she said, inclining 
towards him again ; and this time he 
did give her that for which she was 
longing—a kiss ! 

“ Don’t you think I ought to go in 
and pay my respects to Mrs. Scorrier?” 
he said, after a pause; and Isabelle’s 
heart gave a jealous throb as she 
replied, 

“No, no, no; why should you? 
besides, Cissy is gone to Glene.” 

“Then shall I not have the plea- 
sure of seeing her at all?” he said, 
in a voice from which he could not 
banish every tone of disappointment. 
He had been feverishly desirous of 
seeing Cissy this day—feverishly im- 
patient to read in her face what she 
thought of him for forsaking first 
vows, though she herself had rendered 
those vows futile. 

“I dare say, if Cissy had thought 
you cared so much about seeing her, 
that she would have stayed at home, 
and sent me to Glene; but, oddly 
enough, such a plan never occurred 
to either of us.” All this Isabella 
said poutingly, and Mrs. Lister had a 
profound objection to being pouted at 
therefore he made no reply, and 
Isabelle had another interval of chill, 
and chagrin, and disappointment. 

After a brief pause, even at the risk 
of awakening the suspicions of his 


promised bride, Mr. Lister made 
another effort to -gratify the greatest 
interest he had in life. 

«Will Mrs, Scorrier be at Glene all 
day ?” he: asked. 

“No; I heard Arthur promise to 
ride with her this afternoon. She will 
hardly disappoint him,” Isabelle an- 
swered, 

“No; she will hardly disappoint 
one she loves so much,” he said, 
feeling ashamed of himself for so 
hungering as he did to hear that Cissy 
did not love her husband so devotedly 
after all, 

“ As for that,” Isabelle said, feeling 
cross with Cissy, without well know- 
ing why; ‘as for that, Cissy is not 
too apt to consider other people ; if 
she amuses herself at Glene, Arthur 
may wait till another day for his ride.” 

‘‘ Do you think she isn’t very deeply 
attached to her husband ?” he said, 
and as he said it, the evil passion for 
Cecile was upon him strongly. 

‘Really, I don’t care to discuss the 
depth of her attachment to her hus- 
band,” Isabelle said, rising up; ‘‘ she’s 
rather hard about most things, a sort 
of woman who suffices to herself, and 


thinks occupation a panacea for most’ 


sorrows, and would have liked nothing 
better than to have gone on the stage, 
and all that sort of thing, that I can’t 
bear. I have no doubt she does think 
herself very much thrown away on 
Arthur, and Danebury, and——” 

“I thought you loved your cousin,” 
he interrupted. 

“So I do,” she said, blushing ; 
“but,” and then she paused, and stole 
a soft, loving look at him, and seemed 
embarrassed, until he asked her, 

‘“‘ But what, Isabelle?” 

‘But I love some one else better 
now, and I would rather talk.of him, 
and think of him, alone. Can you 
forgive me the folly?” she said, in 
her softest voice. And he responded 
in the only way he could respond ; 
and her heart swelled with love and 


pride again, and she gaye back his 
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muteand spoken assurances as warmly, 
if not as sweetly, as Cissy had doneofold. 

But it was so strongly marked; the 
difference that’ existed between the 
two women was marked so very 
strongly. In this fawn-coloured girl, 
whose beauty was so massive and 
firm, and whose nature was so thin 
and fluctuating, he felt with painful 
force that he should never find a 
panacea for his life’s disappointment 
about Cecile. The one once having 
would have the power to hold for 
ever. The other might bring him 
into bondage, but would never be the 
conqueror of his heart. 

Yet this other one had much about 
her that was pleasant to the taste and 
heart of a man. If only she would 
have been content with a semi-sincere 
liking and adulation ; if only she had 
lost him as lightly as she loved him ; 
if only, in fact, she had not led his 
feet into slippery places, and made 
him seem untrue to the ruling pas- 
sions of his life. 

This, at least, must be conceded to 
him—he was not a narrow-minded, 
not a small-natured man. He was not 
a bit ashamed of himself for loving 
Cissy still, though she had got over 
her love for him so entirely. He had 
no sense of degradation in being con- 
stant to one who had been inconstant 
to him. It never occurred to him 
that he was inflicting the tortures of 
mortification on Cissy by remaining 
near to her now. He never felt 
stabbed in the way she did at the 
recollection of the time they had 
passed together, and of the incidents 
which had stamped the memory of 
that time in burning colours on her 
brain. He was absorbed in a great 
regret that she should have passed 
away from him as entirely as that 
time,—at least, he had been absorbed 
in this until now that another keener, 
fresher regret mingled with it; and 
this was that he should have let him- 
self fall into the folly of an engage- 
ment with Isabelle Vargrave. 


He liked the girl—the cousin of 
his own old love—too well to wish to 
hurt her in any way. But he did not 
love her nearly well enough to feel 
other than a loathing to the prospect 
she had forced him to contemplate. 
Yet there was no way out of the diffi- 
culty. He was not qualified by na- 
ture and practice to play the part of 
that despicable creature the jilt. He 
could not propose and carry out a 
plan for “throwing her over,” and 
proceeding on his path as if nothing 
had happened. He acknowledged to 
himself that there was nothing for 
him now but a marriage with her, 
and he acknowledged it with a fore- 
boding heart. 

In consequence of the restraint she 
could not fling off in his presence, 
and a little by reason of those finan- 
cial difficulties which were beginning 
to make themselves felt in their es- 
tablishment, Cissy had not been in 
good spirits lately ; and so, arguing 
from what he knew as was natural, 
and utterly leaving out of considera- 
tion the countless circumstances he 
did not know, Mr. Lister believed 
her to be less happy than she was in 
her marriage, and less satisfied than 
she was with her fate. He deceived 
himself far more effectually than he 
had ever sought to deceive any one 
else, in spite of that taint of insin- 
cerity which Cissy fancied she had 
discovered inhim. He attributed her 
depression to a re-awakened love for 
him, and his heart ached almost as 
much for her as for himself as he 
projected himself into the future, and 
thought of all Cissy would have to 
endure in his marriage, and in the 
hearing it discussed. 

These thoughts kept  trooping 
through his brain as he sat silent 
and self-absorbed by Isabelle’s side ; 
and she fell into a flutter as she sat 
spoiling her sketch through nervous- 
ness and excitement—fell into a flut- 
ter that would have been flattering to 
him had he loved her, but that simply 
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seemed a tedious claim on his atten- 
tion in his present phase of feeling. 
And the sun obscured himself behind 
a cloud after the manner of the sun in 
autumn, and the rich crimsons and 
purples on the trees and in the dis- 
tance paled and faded, and desolation 
reigned. 

She threw down her brush impa- 
tiently. 

“There!” she said, ‘the whole 
look of the thing has altered, and I 
can do nothing more to it ; this hor- 
rible changeable climate!” 

“It is getting cold ; see how bleak 
everything is looking, shall we go 
in?” 

“ like the open air when I can 
be in it,” Isabelle said, with sudden 
perversity ; ; ‘besides, it is no use our 
going in, there i is no one at home I 
feel sure.’ 

“IT see you look chilled,” he per- 
sisted, feeling that there was a possi- 
bility of seeing Cissy in the house, 
and that he could not stay away from 
that possibility any longer. ‘Come, 
I must take care of you,” he added, 
smiling, and, for the sake of carrying 
his point, he put his arm round her 
exceedingly unresisting form. 

““When can you get Papa's answer 
—not till the day after to-morrow ?” 
she said, in a low voice; and Mr. 
Lister tried to shuffle off the subject, 
for he had not yet written the ques- 
tion to Papa. 


“I dare say Mr. Vargrave will be 
in no hurry to tell me I may have 
you, if he does give his consent to my 
having you at all,” he said, as gal- 
lantly as his feelings would permit. 

“TI hope he will be in a hurry; 
my suspense will be awful until I 
hear it is settled,” Isabelle said, plain- 
tively. ‘I have written to Mamma, 
telling her that—no, I won't tell you 
what I have said.” 

‘You have written! When does 
the post go out from Danebury ?” he 
asked. 


“It’s gone by this time. At least, I 


should think it is past two, is it not? 
Oh yes, then the post is gone. Mihy 
do you ask ?” 

‘Because I didn’t post my letter 
to your father this morning,” he said, 
in some confusion. ‘I relied on the 
mail leaving Danebury later.” 

“You have let a post go after all,” 
she said, with her fair face crimsoning 
with a feeling that strongly resembled 
resentment. ‘What will they say? 
What will Cissy think?” 

“I would give my life to know 
that,” he thought, but he only said, 
“What does it matter; the thing 
must be done, and will be done. 
Don’t look indignant with me, Isa- 
bella, I can’t stand it. Let us goin.” 

So Isabelle smoothed her ruffled 
plumes, and they went in together, 
just as Cissy came back from Glene. 
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THE FOLLIES OF FASHION. 


By A WOMAN. 


F all our follies none perhaps are 
so great as those which we com- 
mit in the nameof Fashion. Fashion 
is the sorceress to whose spell we all 
succumb, thetyrant whose will not one 
of us dares dispute, the ignis-fatuus 
whose wavering flame we follow, in- 
different tothe nature of the ground 
through which we are led. Bog or 
brake—what does it matter ? so long 
as we go precisely as we are told, 
and obey that mysterious and capri- 
cious leader of ours, we are all right ; 
and if we do fall into odd places 
meanwhile, that is not our own fault 
but rather the misfortune of the times. 
Fashion while young is never in 
fault—when old you may laugh at her 
as much as you please; but while new 
and vigorous all that she does is 
perfect, and if you, as an individual, 
stand out against her and find her 
ways unpleasant, the blame lies with 
you and not with the lawgiver. 
Perhaps I am wrong in saying that 
not one of us daresdispute this tyrant, 
this great Dalai Lama of the work- 
room and the manufactory ; for every 
now and then we do meet with re- 
cusants who refuse to take on them- 
selves the yoke of fashion, and who 
walk in unfettered freedom, bound by 
no silken ties and lured by no false 
lights of pretended beauty. But un- 
fortunately they are generally women 
who fling off the bonds of real beauty 
as well as the false ones of fashion, 
and who appear as frightful in their 
own originality as they would have 
been under the most servile imitation ; 


women who, because they will not be 
slaves to conformity make themselves 
slaves to ugliness, and find no mean 
between the two opposite poles of 
extravagance in obedience or eccen- 
tricity in dissent. These were the wo- 
men who, when all the female world 
went about like huge bells incased in 
a swelling scaffolding of steel and 
whalebone, walked defiantly among 
their structured sisters with not so 
much as a pennyworth of starch in 
their skimpy skirts, nor an inch- 
wide frill to faintly represent the foam 
of flounce then in vogue; and these 
are the women: who, now that fashion 
has veered all the way round and 
draped herself in clinging skirts and 
lanky lines, still keep to the crinoline 
of ten years ago and sweep their harsh 
way among us—nuisances for whose 
disagreeable unloveliness there isnot ~ 
even the questionable excuse of con- | 


formity. 

They are women who begin a 
fashion just as it is dying out, sothat 7 
they are always in opposition, but no § 
more sensible than their neighbours; 7 
or they are women without the power 7 
to unite sense and beauty, and even §) 
when they are intrinsically rational— § 
as in the days when they withstood § 
the craze of cages and kept their § 
petticoats undistended—are so un- & 
compromisingly ugly in their attire, so 
ungraceful, so careless of what weg 
mean by “appearances,” that so 
from helping their sisters to better § 
things by offering them a beautiful® 
model or a wise one, they throw them 
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yet farther into the extreme of the 
prevailing folly from very dread of 


becoming like to anything so ridic- 
ulous. 

If this section of the strong-minded 
who are not afraid of being recusants, 
would devise some costume that should 
unite artistic grace and work-a-day 
convenience, something as useful and 
not so hideous as the Bloomer cos- 
tume ‘say, and not so defiant of 
present fashions, they might do a good 
work in their generation, and effect 
the most. valuable of all second class 
reforms. 
the hands of the enemy while they 
are merely oppositionists who cannot 
offer anything absolutely better than 
the fashions they decry. 

This question of woman’s dress has 
always been a thorny and troublesome 
one. Save the Greek and early Roman 
costume nothing has been devised 
which thoroughly satisfies a cultivated 
taste. But the world, which by-the- 
by never knows its good things when 
it has got them, acted on by that 
mysterious law of change which takes 
up with evil and the worse rather than 
remain stagnant in the beautiful and 
the best, slid by degrees out of the 
perfection of the classic times; and 
even before the Roman Empire came 


to an end we find ugliness and mon- 


strosity where the very culmination of 
beauty had formerly been. When 
once set loose from the boundary of 
national costume, fashion flowed over 
into every absurdity that a vitiated 
taste and restless desire for novelty 
could conceive. Neither beauty nor 
convenience had the slightest in- 
fluence in the councils of the ‘“‘mantua 
makers” and the tire-women of the 
Middle Ages. Huge peaked horns, 
sometimes single like a unicorn’s 
and sometimes double like a cow’s, 
with a long web of linen flowing 
from them, set a woman’s face about 
midway in her body; sleeves so long 
that they had to be knotted up to 
keep them from the dirt, vied in 


But they only strengthen’ 


folly, wastefulness, and, nastiness, 
with trains that swept up all the filth 
from the rush-strewn floors and the 
unbeaten roads; stiff stomachers, with 
an inner casing of iron and an outer 
one of quilted silk and heavy gold em- 
broidery, destroyed everything like 
suppleness of movement, grace, or 
flow of outline, But these monstros- 
ities were thought the ultimate per- 
fection of beauty in their day, and ~ 
then, as now, extravagance in the 
prevailing mode was counted as a 
grace, and the woman who went far- 
thest beyond her fellows in the ab- © 
surdity of her dress was the queen of 
her circle for the time being, and the 
glass wherein her sisters saw their 
ideal, 

It was in vain that the Church tried 
to stem the silly current. Eloquent 
preachers discoursed valiantly about 
the imps and devilkins which they 
said they saw with their bodily eyes, 
sitting aloft on the horns, and hiding 
in the trains of the fashionable ladies 
who attended mass so bravely attired, 
and which prevented the Word of 
Life from finding entrance to their 
hearts. More than once they singled 
out some queen of the mode for direct 
and public censure ; but they did not 
do much good on the whole. A few 
of the softer-natured, believed, trem- 
bled, and obeyed ; and on going home 
cut off some half-dozen yardsof super- 
fluous material ; but the greater part, 
though they might believe and 
doubtless trembled, nevertheless did 
not obey, but wore their horns as 
high and spread out their trains asfar 
as ever, and only heeded what the 
preacher said when fashion had en- - 
dorsed his strictures and changed her 
venue and his. 2 

One consolation however which 
we women may take to heart is, that 
men were just as ridiculous. as 
ourselves, quite as extravagant, and 
very often much unseemly. 
Certainly they have reformed before 
we have, and we have now all the 
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folly to ourselves ; but in those early 
days when they were fain to chain 
up the points of their shoes to their 
garters, it was but a race, neck-and- 
neck, and more than once the men 
beat us by a head. 

The worst of it all was, that every 
now and then some beautiful and 
graceful and simple fashion was 
struck out that one would have liked 
to see perpetuated, but that died 
away in a very few years, to be re- 
placed by something as monstrous 
as this had been befitting. There 
was the justaucorps, which we see in 
the pictures of (I think) Eleanor of 
Provence ; that sleeveless, well-ad- 
justed but not strained kind of 
surcoat which we have been lately 
somewhat imitating. This is an 
article of dress that affords all 
manner of pretty opportunities ; but 
it went out ; and we had in its stead, 
after a long succession of experi- 
ments in ugliness—each more ad- 
vanced than the last—the steel corset 
of Catherine de Medicis and our 
own Elizabeth, the padded hips and 
rigid waist accompanying, and the 
whole art of the Mesdames Elises 
of the period thrown into making a 
woman look as much like a wooden 
wasp as it was possible for bone and 
buckram to achieve. We have not 
got past that folly even yet. Only 
the other day a book was published 
which gravely—by no means jokingly 
or satirically—first of all asserted 
that the creation of a small waist by 
means of tight lacing, or its semb- 
lance by the artful aid of hoops and 
frills, &c., has been the end and aim 
of all fashion; and then went on to 
advocate this creation as the righteous 
end and aim of fashion, and as the one 
thing which women, and specially 
unmarried women, should set their 
energies to attain no matter through 
what suffering ; and which the author 
assures us to be in nowise hurtful to 
the health, while it is undeniably 
beautiful (?) to the eye. 


That the ribs are a protecting case 
within which are packed away certain 
tender and important organs—that it 
isvitally necessary those organs should 
have full space for the exercise of 
their functions, that they should not 
be pressed on, hor hampered, nor in 
any way impeded—seem physiological 
facts utterly unknown to the person 
who wrote that remarkable book ; 
while as for such a humdrum pro- 
saic law as proportion, what has 
that to do with the integral beauty — 
of a waist thirteen inches round ? 
—to which worse than foolish di- 
mensions some young ladies, by 
dint of present personal torture and 
future certain disease, have at last 
contracted their bony case of ribs. 
A large, flat, spreading waist is as 
ugly as anything else which is large 
and flat and spreading, when it 
ought to be small, compact, and 
trim; but a wasp-like waist, with 
huge shoulders above and full hips 
below, is even more ugly. The one 
at least represents freedom, and such 
ease and health as come from free- 
dom ; the other is eloquent of pain, 
of contraction, and of disease. 

But the writer was true in his 
premises if false in his conclusions— 
the meaning of farthingales and crino- 
lines and hoops and modernized pa- 
niers and all the other queer struc- 
tures in steel, buckram, or lighter 
puff in which we women have at 
various times invested our persons, 
is to create, by the shadows and con- 
trast afforded by excessive expansion, 
the semblance of a small waist when 
we have not the reality. One can 
understand physiologically and sen- 
timentally the beauty of a round, 
small waist in a young unmarried 
girl, when not carried to extremes 
and when kept in just proportion to 
the rest of the figure ; but what one 
cannot understand is, why women of 
riper years and matronly condition, 
should take so much trouble to make 
themselves unsatisfactory travesties 
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of maidenhood, and why they cannot. 


utilize the special beauties of their 
own condition, and be content with 
the richer and fuller graces belong- 
ing to them. Girls do not set the 
fashions. They may and do exagge- 
rate them, because there is very little 
else to distinguish one girl from 
another in the crowd, and because they 
are silly ; but it is the woman who is 
just beginning to be on the wane, /a 
Semme presque passée,who wants tolook 
still youthtul and girlish, from whom 
proceed nine-tenths of the devices to 
conceal the figure and delude the 
eye. The large manufacturers and 
wholesale millinery establishments of 
course decide beforehand what are to 
be the patterns of the season ; but in 
the smaller details it is the married 
woman—who, moreover, bears the 
purse and possesses the social in- 
fluence—who sets her wits to ap- 
proximate herself to the young girl ; 
and this is best done by such fashions 
as most conceal distinctions ‘and 
level inequalities of graces; as in 
this very matter of the small waist, 
which is to be created in appearance 
when it does not exist in reality. It 
is for the advantage of a nicely-made 
girl to appear in simple costume. 
Her trim proportions, and the pretty 
run of her figure, want only leave to 
appear as nature has given them to 
her; but when she and the rotund 
matron dress in the same masque- 
rading expanse of crinoline and fur- 
below, the girl loses all distinctive 
charm and the matron alone gains 
by the similitude. 

At present we have made ourselves 
only ridiculous, we are not incon- 
venient to our neighbours, by the par- 
ticular furbelow of the day. If we 
think the “ Grecian bend” a graceful 
kind of thing, and that yards of ma- 
terial puffed out at the back make us 
more lovely in the eyes of men, by all 
means let us go on with the “bend” 

-and the puff till we get tired of them. 
It does not much signify to what we 


shall change; it is so sure to be 
something both intrinsically ugly and 
absurd. All we can hope for is, 
that our tyrant may not be pleased to 
put on us an attire which shall be 
inconvenient to others as well as to 
ourselves, and that by degrees a little 
common sense may be allowed to 
filter into her councils, so that she 
may be induced to consider what 
is beauty in the abstract, rather than 
what milliners and dressmakers call 
“fit for any lady to wear.” 

Our greatest folly at the present 
moment however, is not the puff we 
call I believe paniers,-but the long 
trains which we delight in dragging 
after us for a yard or so, and which 
make taking down to dinner, or 
walking across a room a trial of 
nerves, temper, and agility to all con- 
cerned. ‘It looks so graceful!” we 
say complacently, when remonstrated 
with. So we sacrifice convenience, 
cleanliness, and the good temper 
of the men to maintain a childish, 
and worse than childish, fashion, 
because “it looks so graceful” to 
trail behind us silken trains not 
half so beautiful as a peacock’s tail, 
nor so dignified. It seems to me we 
might do something better than fall 
below a two-legged fowl in our imi- 
tative art of personal decoration. 

Next of importance to the creation 
of a small waist, fashion has always 
held the disposition of the hair and 
the dressing of the head. And here 
again we come to those queer exag- 
gerations in which we women so un- 
accountably take pleasure. Only a 
few generations ago, and our heads 
were literally built up like so much 
mason-work. Buckram, pomatum, 
powder, flowers, laces, and jewels, all 
were employed in the disfiguring of 
our hair—one of the most beautiful 


‘things which nature has given to wo- 


man; and the result was an amount 
of hideousness that seems to us now 
absolutely incomprehensible, and a 
state of dirt and horrible nastiness 
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even more incomprehensible. Ladies 
then went from London to York, 
a three’ days’ journey, with their 
hair dressed by a town hairdresser, 
all ready for the county ball.. They 
slept by the way, propped up by pil- 
lows, with their heads supported on 
the backs of chairs that the hideous 
structure should not be disarranged. 
This was their pride, and the sacri- 
fice they made to fashion and ap- 
pearance ; for which they had their 
reward in the wonder of the beaux 
and the envy of the belles of the pro- 
vinces, who could not sufficiently ad- 
mire what the one never saw sur- 
passed and the other could not hope 
to compass. Once a month their 
heads were opened, cleansed, and re- 
newed ; for which we have the autho- 
rity of the Spectator ; and it does not 
require a very vivid imagination to en- 
able us to picture what they were like 
when they were opened. I am old 
enough to remember the huge bows, 
trained over wired foundations, that 
my elder sisters wore on the tops of 
their heads some forty years ago; 
and great was the labour and detes- 
table was the result thereof. Then 
we had those cascades of corkscrew 
ringlets which cost so much pains to 
make, and which the damp brought 
out into ignominious lengths called 
by the irreverent, tallow-candles. 
After these we had a very pretty and 
simple fashion of braid that did not 
last long ; and then we came to the 
reign of the chignon—and now to its 
off-shoot, the big bird’s-nest on the 
very crown of the head, with the fringe 
of short hair about the face, curled 
or straight. But whatever type we 
adopt—whether that of the secretary 
bird, or of any other animal which 
has all its feathers or fur falling 
backwards, or that of the crested 
cockatoo, the bison, or the- other 
beasts who have bristling frontlets— 
we carry our imitation to extremes, 
and caricature the lower creature 
whose leading lines we reproduce. 


We cannot be content unless we cari- 
cature. No sooner do we get hold 
of a tolerably pretty fashion than we 
set to work to torture it (and our- 
selves) into the extreme of ugliness 
‘and folly—as now with our hair ; for, 
though not so dirty, our heads are 
almost as absurdly dressed as they 
were in Queen’s Anne’s time, and 
certainly the things we wear on them 
are more absurd. What can we say of 
the taste which coils a length of fur 
round and round as a cap, and then 
finishes off with a stuffed head—fox 
or what not—with glass eyes made 
as like to nature as is possible?) Our 
girls dye their hair to the right shade 
of tawny brown, then perch on the 
top a thing they call a hat, which is 
this beast’s head and (presumably) its 
body, with the sharp muzzle and 
staring eyes right in front, as if about 
to leap off on to the first passer- 
by. And this is the taste of the 
nineteenth century in the matter of 
one form of head-gear. 

Only within the last seven years 
how have fashions changed! Seven 
years ago we had the spoon-bonnet 
which disconcerted all our previous 
instinctive measurements, and led to 
endless discomfort in the way of 
knocking our spoons against the roofs 
of carriages and the like; now we 
have vanishing trifles of lace just 
bound round the fore-part of the 
head, without real fastenings properly 
so called, and leaving the whole 
face, nape, ears, and throat, unprc- 
tected. It has taken just seven years 
to pass from spoons to the modern 
cap-bonnet —from enormous crino- 
lines, yards wide, to the present lank 
skirts, and Japanese or ghost-like 
wreaths of trains eddying round the 
feet. Or we have long French-formed 
‘trains much bedecked, which spread 
out as we walk like a peacock’s tail 
as I said, and are more inconvenient. 
The prettiest fashion, and the wisest, 
‘that we have inaugurated for a long 
while is the short walking costume ; 
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which it is to be hoped will become 
the fashion for rooms as well as for 
streets. But there is little chance of 
that—it is too rational, too pretty, and 
too simple. 

Another hurtful and ridiculous 
fashion is in the high-heeled boots, 
which have again worked round from 
our great grandmothers. A slight 
heel is an advantage in walking, but 
these high heels, with the excessively 
small surface and the sharply bevelled 
sides, make walking a service of pain 
and difficulty. Besides, they destroy 
the shape of the 4eg, which is some- 
thing to be considered. They throw 
the weight forward and the strain on 
the shin; and consequently, they 
diminish the back muscle, the calf of 
the leg, and bring out the bone and 
muscle of the forepart into an ugly 


-bow. The shape of our shoes and 


boots is in itself an outrage against 
common sense ; but we women are not 
alone in this absurdity, nor are we to 
blame ; so that, as these papers deal 
with our own follies specially, we may 
be let off any personal and peculiar 
reproof therefore. 

But what can we say of the fashion 
which dyes the hair, paints the cheeks, 
blackens the eyelids with antimony 
to make the orbit look larger and 
the lashes longer, or that expands 
the pupils with belladonna, no matter 
at what cost of complexion or future 
eyesight? What too can we say of 
the fashion which uncovers the arms 
and neck in the evening after having 
clothed them through the day in 
flannel, or velvet, or in warm wadded 
stuffs? Women threatened with 
bronchitis or rheumatism sit all day 
long in a warm room muffled up to 
the throat in thick material ; at night 
they uncover below their shoulders, 
and go out in the cold winter air with 
just an opera cloak thrown over their 
shivering skins. But this is fashion ; 
and none of us dare disobey it; none 
of us dare go out in the evening with 
dresses made after the pattern of our 


morning ones, or wear in the morn- 
ing low boddices and short sleeves to 
at least equalize the risk, and inure 
us to the evening attire without 
damage. There is no intrinsic reason 
why we should not all be sitting in 
low boddices and short sleeves at this 
very moment, though we will make 
it ten o'clock; but if we were, we 
should be thought mad or bad or 
both, and not even our staunchest 
friends would stand by us. But 
wholly one thing or the other would 
be a wiser system than the present, 
and would be productive of fewer ca- 
tarrhs, bronchial affections, and con- 
sumptions. Ah! it is a sad thought 
which springs up from that last word ! 
If we could only see as those removed 
from our own sphere would see 
the criminal folly of sacrificing beau- 
tiful and valuable lives te the fashion, 
which imposes naked necks as a 
rule for evening costume! Many 
a sweet young creature who would 
have lived into happy old age 
as a beloved wife and honoured 
mother, has gone to an untimely grave 
because of that ball or that party at 
which she caught cold from exposure. 
But fashion so willed it ; and neither 
mother nor daughter had strength to 
resist her impalpable but absolute 
decrees. We all obey her; young 
and old alike: those who should keep 
their beauties sacred, and those who 
have none to show—the delicate who 
have to be kept alive by art and care 
—the lean who are too ugly for any 
one to find pleasure in the contempla- 
tion of their angles—the wrinkled, 
and the gross; we all parade our- 
selves in evening society without more 
disguise than a bit of gauze or lace 
can give, and only very few of us use 
that, which, even when well on into 
the fifties, we consider quite super- 
fluous for anything to be gained by 
concealment. As to the extent to 
which we cut down our boddices, that 
is a matter too patent and too painful 
to be discussed. It is a race among 
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us who shall wear the dress the lowest, 
and show the largest expanse of 
shoulder. And yet we mean no harm : 
we mean only to be fashion-able. 

That is the worst of it. The nicest 
women among us—pure, high-minded 
women, who would die rather than be 
guilty of impropriety if it appeared 
like an impropriety to them, and 
whose very innocence makes them 
unsuspicious of evil—get accustomed, 
as everyone must, more or less, to an 
objectionable fashion, and follow it 
in pure simplicity of nature as a 
thing without meaning or effect. 
Also, the nicest women among us are 
just those who always follow—who 
have not ‘sufficient boldness of mind 
or manner to make a public protest 
against anything endorsed by the ma- 
jority—women who are not touched 
by the evil of a baleful custom, and 
by whose own purity is eliminated the 
poison of a mischievous fashion. 
They follow, and their moral support 
bolsters up the bad habit, and gives 
countenance to the bad followers 
thereof. But what can we say when 
originality is still censured as un- 
womanly, and a public protest, be it 
even against evil, is set down as 
‘‘ strong-minded” and unfeminine ? 

I have taken up So much space in 
denouncing the folly of fashions in 
dress only, that I have: left no room 
for more than a few words on the 
foolish customs we preserve—the 
dropping of cards here, the making 
feints of visits there, the substitution 
of forms and ceremonies everywhere 
for real hearty friendly intercourse. 
So far at least we are honest, that we 
do mot pretend to make our inter- 
course friendly. It is a sham through- 
out, and we are not ashamed to con- 
fess to the make-believes we cherish. 
We all know all about the morning 
calls we pay so religiously; we all 


know how delighted we are when the 
answer is, ‘‘Not at home.” We may 
express our sorrow to each other 
when we next meet, and a few of the 
simple-minded among us may believe 
in the regret so glibly pronounced ; 
but we are like the old Roman augurs 
in this, and if we do not laugh in 
each other’s faces it is not from want 
of knowing what pretty little hypocrisy 
we are playing, but simply from the 
conventional good breeding which 
makes laughing in a person’s face 
vulgar and ill-bred. Our dinners, 
our evening parties, our moralities, 
our whole manner of being, come 
into the category of fashions more or 
less foolish according to the indi- 
vidual, but always fashion—always 
things regulated by an arbitrary law 
that is not intrinsic or fundamental. 
It is worth considering though, -how 
much we should lose as well as gain 
_by the open renunciation of authority 
(which fashion in its silly way repre- 
sents, as the golden side of its tar- 
nished medal) ; and how we should 
fare, all things considered, if we 
women became independent and 
above the general law. If we were 
all wise we should do well; but are 
we not too silly yet to be left free to 
follow each her own desires? © The 
very foolishness of our fashions, I am 
afraid, proves this ; and the almost as 
striking foolishness of our dissent 
shows how little we can combine re- 
volt with prudence, and how our 
opposition to black is not necessarily 
white. But a better day will come 
in the future; meanwhile, those of 
us who think that the tyranny of 
fashion is a thing to denounce, must 
do so with the wisdom of serpents 
and with the meekness of doves, and 
make our rebellion respectable by its 
rationality, its beauty, and its useful- 
ness. 


THE ADIRONDAC LAKES, 


By G, M. 


b of the Adirondac Moun- 
tains, whose blue, bold out- 
lines enchain the eye of the traveller 
on Lake Champlain, and beyond the 
shadow of their monarch, Tahawas, 
or Sky-piercer, in Essex, Franklin, 
and Hamilton counties, in the north- 
eastern corner of New York State, . 
lies an elevated circle of waters, 
mostly drained by the Racket River. 
These waters consist of a number 
of lakes and ponds, mostly running 
into each other, whose name is legion, 
and the largest of which are from 
thirteen to eighteen miles long. They 
are the natural openings and high- 
ways of a pathless forest that slum- 
bers around them, and that feathers 
down to their shores. It is a sin- 
gular region, an aboriginal wilder- 
ness in the bosom of civilization, and 
easily accessible to the tourist, but 
where one can live as wild and 
rough a life as in the most solitary 
parts of Oregon. These lakes recall 
the scenery of the Scottish lakes, 
though there is less of precipitous 
granite shore, and more of an inde- 
scribable American freshness and wild- 
ness, like a new-born creation. Brim- 
ming full of water are these highland 
ponds. A tip would spill them over 
New York, for they are upon the 
highest table-ground in the State, and 
if my reader will consult the map, 
he will see that the rivers run in 
every direction from this elevated 
water-shed. It is generally raised 
from 1,300 to 1,500 feet above the 
level of the sea; and comprises an 
area of dense wilderness, of about’ 
5,000 square miles. The wood is. 
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generally pine and evergreen, but the. 
beautiful birdseye maple, the birch, 
the beech, the cedar, and the spruce, 
are also abundant. Some of the pine 
trees rise one hundred and twen 
feet high. The hills are filled with 
the toughest iron, and the forest with 
seemingly exhaustless wood where- 
with to smelt it. The region is not 
a gentle Arcadia, but it is a fresh, and 
invigorating, and really magnificent 
region for the lover of wild scenery; 
the angler and hunter. Pure is the air 
in those vast forests, where, from the 
innumerable laboratories of the leaves, 
the vital gases that revivify the atmo- 
sphere of a continent, are generated. 
The pale student going out into 
those woods, and getting wet and 
dry a dozen times a day ; making a 
rock his easy-chair, and a pair ot 
hunting-boots his slippers; letting 
his dressing-gown be a woollen shirt 
or an india-rubber overcoat ; finding 
his dainty, creamy-leaved books in 
white birch trees, or yeasty, frothy, 
river-rapids, and for delicate annota- 
tions making big tracts through the 
slumpy alluvion of the forest—he 
may perhaps thereby grow unspiritual 
and animalized, but such was not my 
own experience. : 
Crossing Lake Champlain from 
Burlington, in Vermont, to Port Kent, 
a Greek tutor, from Harvard College, 
and myself took the stage to Keese- 
ville; an uphill ride of about six 
miles. 
prince of backwoodsmen; © Bartlett, 
whose house formed our first destina- 
tion. Our track lay along the Au 
Sable River, out of whose black and 


In this place we met that. 
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turbulent waters I pulled many a fine 
trout before leaving the region. Pass- 
ing by the side of Mount Whiteface, 
whose claims to superiority over 
Mount Marcy, or Tahawas, are still, 
I believe, unsettled, we went through 
Forks Village, and Franklin Falls Vil- 
lage, and much of the Au Sable iron 
district, strewed with low log-houses 
and coal-blackened settlements, till we 
came, at evening, to Martin’s house, 
standing lonely on the banks of the 
Lower Saranac Lake. This house 
forms one of the points of rendezvous 
of this region, from which hunting 
and fishing parties diverge. Bartlett 
found his baggage-boat awaiting him 
here, and summoning his henchmen, 
we started in the evening for his 
home. A steady pull of three hours 
through Lower Saranac Lake and 
Round Lake, and an_ intervening 
river, brought us at midnight to Hart- 
lett’s house, situated between Round 
Lake and Upper Saranac Lake. This 
establishment, by broad daylight, was 
a picture for Cooper's pencil. It 
consists of a small clearing, scooped 
out of the’woods on either side of the 
Saranac River. A rough, unpainted 
cottage, with three or four log-cabins 
as out-buildings, forms the city 
of Bartlett, the capital of the Sa- 
ranac waters. The light boats of 
the hunters and guides lie on the 
edge of the river. A great pot of 
venison meat, poised on forked sticks, 
simmers in front of the house. Hunt- 
ing dogs stalk about the door-steps, 
or sit whimpering in the sun, on the 
top of their kennels. Now and then 
a deep-mouthed bay shows that their 
hearts are in “ the highlands chasing 
the deer.” Brawny men in red shirts 
stand around, examining rifles, or at 
times gather into groups to try the 
new gun of some stranger, their 
rapid verdict, uttered in a low voice, 
being one against which there is no 
appeal. Now and then a party from 
the upper lake region emerge from 
the woods, preceded by their boats, 


a deer hunt on Round Lake. 


borne on men’s shoulders, and fol- 
lowed by guides with huge packs, 
and then by rough men (disguised 
lawyers, naturalists, and poets) with 
strings of trout or partridges in their 
hands. A party of twenty-eight thus 
composed, among whom was Alfred 
B. Street, the poet of the Adirondaco, 
passed through ‘Bartlett City” while 
we were there. Mr. Street gave me 
a true poet’s account of the capture 
of a deer, from which I thought he 
would be willing to starve a little 
before engaging again in the sport. 
The eye of the dying deer, he said, 
looked directly at him, and was al- 
most Auman. 

While at Bartlett's we went upon 
Two 
boats were stationed at different 
points at little islands in the lake, 
while a hunter took his dogs on shore, 
which was here a densely-wooded 
mountain, and put them on the track 
for deer. My guide was a black- 
browed, big-handed man, between six 
and seven feet high, and straight as a 
pine tree, apt at all wood-craft, a fine 
rifle-shot, lumber-man, and trapper ; 
but although he was over twenty-five 
years of age, he could not read or 
write. He had never seen a large 
city in his life. He thought, though, 
that he should not get lost in a city, 
for he had been once in a four-storied 
house, and although he had been put 
into one of the highest rooms, he had 
carefully noticed every winding and 
turning, and, in the morning, had 
found his own way down to the front 
door! He was a strong Democrat, 
but living in the woods, where were 
no townships, he had no opportu- 
nity to exercise his right of voting. 
I have no doubt that this stout fellow 
did his duty for his country bravely in 
the war, as many other hardy hunters 
did from this vicinity, which is not far 
from the famous ‘‘John Brown Tract.” 

While we were chatting, he sud- 
denly roused himself, and leaped to his 
feet, for his restless eye detected a deer 
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on the opposite shore. I looked, and 
saw, though reduced toa small size, a 
noble buck rushing along the sandy 
margin of the lake as if mad, with 
his legsdoubled underhis belly at every 
jump. After traversing about a quar- 
ter of a mile of the shore, he turned 
to come back. ‘‘ And now,” said my 
guide, “is our time; he will try to 
swim the lake.” We jumped into 
the boat, and prepared to cut him off; 
but, after returning upon his paces a 
few minutes, he shot into the woods 
again, and 

‘* Stretching forward free and far 

Sought the wild heaths of Uam Var.” 
In a few moments after, we heard the 
faint baying of dog, and out leaped 
a white hound where the deer had 
emerged, and swept along over his 
tracks, but soon he evidently had 
lost the scent ; he went forward and 
backward, now into the woods, and 
then along the bank. Seeing he had 
lost the trail, we rowed over, and 
tried to put him upon it, but the deer 
had outwitted us all, and had dashed 
into the Woods up a shallow water- 
course, thus destroying his traces. 

On the first day after leaving Bart- 
lett’s we did some fishing at the head 
waters of Stony Creek, whichrunsfrom 
Round Lake into the Racket River. A 
light, flexible pole, a silk line, and two 
brown “hackels,” with onegay dragon- 
fly,, are what are required for these 
rivers and lakes. A famous old fisher- 
man on Lower Saranac Lake uses 
seven flies, and casts them fifty feet. 
The flies must drop on the water as 
lightly as natural flies do, and this is 
the moment when the quick, leaping 
trout Usually seizes the bait. In zigzag 
lightning courses he strives to escape. 
_ The line strains, the slim rod bends. 
Nearer and nearer his darting track 
approaches the boat, and, by a light 
quick twitch, he is landed. Every 
moment after a trout is out of the 
water, it degenerates ; and the angler’s 
kitchen is always ready—a light, 
roaring fire on a sand-beach, with 


twigs stuck up around it, each with 
a fresh trout upon it; and bent di- 
rectly over every trout is a taller twig, 
with a piece of pork upon it, to drop on 
the sliced and salted sides of the fish. 

Fishing as we went along, the next 
day' we reached the Racket River. 
This river is a stream of some magni- 
tude, but, owing to its rapids, is in- 
navigable, excepting by boats of the 
character of canoes. It is a solitary 
Indian river. Its only steamboats are 
wild ducks, and when a flock of these 
have started on the water for down 
stream, with feet, and wings, and 
throat all in vigorous operation, I do 
not know anything, on a small scale, 
that gives such an immense idea of 
energy. Itis the ‘‘Canard,” if not 
the “Cunard” line. 

Heavy pine and balsam trees fringe 
the shores of the Racket River, the 
upper part of the roots being left ex- 
posed by the action of the water, so 
that they sometimes resemble enor- 
mous animals, or centipedes walking 
off into the river. Here and there a 
noble tree has been overthrown by the 
element which once nourished its life. 
The shadows on the glassy black 
water are very beautiful. I never 
before noticed shadows so exquisite 
and distinct. Everyleaf, and line, and 
delicate tint are reproduced with more 
of vividness, and yet more of softness. 
There is that exceedingly luminous 
quality to the water which we some- 
times see in smaller rivers and ponds, 
but not in very deep and large bodies 
of water. 

Such huge masses of foliage hang 
over the river and trail in it, that on 
a bright autumn day, when the 
leaves have changed colour with the 
bright tints of our American forests, 
the path of the boat must be, as it 
were, along a road of living fire. 
Every kind of life but human life 
greets one as he quietly glides on to 
the musical dip of the oar. Upon the 
top of the tall, dead pine, the great 
fish-hawk screams his unmelodious 
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whiffling cry ; the social and gossip- 
ing blue-jay keeps up his sharp con- 
versation ; the partridge whirrs across 
the river, from bank to bank; the 
large red squirrel tries to satisfy his 
insatiate curiosity by running along 
to survey you; the musk rat now and 
then slips into the stream ; the abun- 
dant tracks of deer are over every 
strip of silvery sand-beach ; now and 
then a trout leaps out of water, and if 
our friend, the duck, comes by on ex- 
press for Canada, there will be life 
enough until he gets out of hearing. 
It is of very little use for a green 
hand to send a shot after these fel- 
lows. I do not say that they go 
faster than a shot, but they somehow 
dodge it, or escape it. My student 
companion was an object of constant 
wonder to me. A simple scholar, 
always used to books, and to hardly 
nothing else, as he came travelling up 
in the cars to Burlington, together 
with an old-fashioned rifle in a case, 
although admirably good at Greek, 
and by no means a novice in philo- 
sophy, he spent some time, he told me, 
after leaving Rutland, Vermont, in 
pondering the mode of loading a gun. 
He perceived, of course, that the 
powder must go in first; then by 
another process of abstract thought, 
he arrived at the idea of a wad, ora 
patch, to keep the powder from spill- 
ing out; and then, by still another 
vigorous effort, he came to the ball, 
and so on. But in two days this 
same Attic philosopher was loading 
for himself, making desperate shots at 
nimble blue-jays, knocking three fea- 
thers out of an osprey’s tail, and ere 
long we find him sending two balls 


into a deer which our Indian guide, 


Sebattus, had missed. It was a most 
extraordinary instance of suddenly- 
acquired power. His last feat was 
to bore a hole smoothly through the 
centre of his own hat,:at a consider- 
able distance, our guides being judges, 
as.an evidence of his skill to carry 
home to Cambridge. I shall never 


believe again that a Greek scholar, 
who has the other physical qualifica- 
tions, cannot be made into a hunter, 
or an Indian, or anything else that he 
pleases. 

Atthe “Old Indian Carrying-place,” 
as it is called, our guides were obliged 
to carry the boats for a mile-and a 
half round the rapids. One of these 
boats weighs from one hundred to 
one hundred and twenty pounds, but 
these strong men seem to make no- 
thing of shouldering this awkward 
burden, and bearing it on with a 
steady, and even rapid, walk over a 
rough forest path. : We followed with 
oars, bread-bags, tea-kettles, sauce- 
pans, &c., and fairly ached when the 
tramp was over. After this tiresome 
work, it was fine fun to sit in the 
smoothly-gliding boat, and to watch 
the shadows again. At times the 
dense forests would open into 
smooth, green glades of strong, natu- 
ral grass, sprinkled with clean and 
handsome trees, as if we were passing 
by a noble old English park, and one 


. almost expected to see the stately 


manor-house rise in the distance. 
Such spots invite the farmer, and it 
is singular that these broad meadows 
of fine bottom land have not yet been 
settled upon. The Adirondac region, 
properly so called, extending between 
these waters and Lake Champlain, is 
a most rugged tract, a savage and 
desolate mountain district ; but here 
the land is far better fitted for culti- 
vation, is much more accessible, and 
is everywhere unlocked and pervaded 
by streams and lakes. Indeed, the 
eye of speculation is already upon it, 
and it requires no prophet to predict 
that in twenty years, all along the 
shores of the Racket River, and Long 
Lake, and Racket Lake, the. cheerful 
farm-houses, or even the summer 
residences of the wealthy, will be seen. 

On Saturday evening we. reached 
Long Lake, and, tired and wet, were 
glad of the shelter of the Indian’s 
birch-bark shanty. 
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This shanty, on the lower end of 
Long Lake, set on a high bank, com- 
manding.a view of most of the lake, 
is a perfect affair of its kind; it has 
an architectural individuality, and 
should stand in a book on art as a 
sample of purely native American 
architecture. It is certainly the chiet 
of all birch-bark shanties. Three 
huge logs form its three side founda- 
tions, defying rain and reptile. Four 
Strong upright posts, with cross 
beams, compose its frame-work. Over 
these broad sheets of white birch- 
-bark are thrown, clean, smooth, and 
water-tight. On its ample floor the 
twigs of fragrant hemlock boughs are 
strewn, making an elastic and pleasant 
bed, excepting when there is here 
and there a larger stick that ‘will 


“not down.” But that is nothing, if . 


one can only sleep in these forest 
shanties. I can do it, provided one’s 
guides do not get to sleep first. But 
they have the power of all men of 
action and practical habits—farmers, 
soldiers, business men—to fall asleep 
at once. It is a great talent, and 
Napoleon himself could not have ac- 
complished what he did without it. 
Just at the foot of the wigwam, on 
its open side, is a large rounded rock, 
which, serves as a back for the fire- 
place, and between this and — the 
structure a pile of solid greenwood 
is burning with a fierce bright light. 
“ Fire out!” is one of the well-known 
“voices of the night” to those who 
have been in the woods. A guide 
rises as if in a somnambulic state, 
cuts up a tree, pitches it upon the 
bed of glowing coals, and in a mo- 
ment after is asleep in his nest again. 

An. early baptism in the pure 
waters of the lake, while yet the 
morning mists rested upon them, 
seemed to be a fit beginning of the 
Sabbath. As the mists rose from the 
breast of the quiet water, and passed 
up the sides of the mountains, and 
vanished into the clear heavens, I did 
think that it would be a good thing 


if, in some such way, by..the easy 


power and shining of the sun, all the 
mists of doubt and of folly could 
thus be gently lifted and borne away, 
and the mind left clear and strong. 

The day was perfectly serene and 
cloudless. The spacious blue lake, 
dotted with its spire-shaped cathedral 
islets, lay stretched before us. It was 
peace itself. Mount Everett stood 
to the south of us in its majesty of 
undisturbed forests. The light ham- 
mer of the wood-pecker, the bark of 
the squirrel, the wild laugh of. the 
loon, the sharp, cheerful chirp of the 
blue-jay, were the only occasional 
sounds that broke the thoughtful and 
profound silence of Nature where that 
creature of noise and words, man, 
had not yet come to live and talk. 
‘‘ But the Lord is in His holy temple; 
let all the earth keep silence be- 
fore Him.” 

Mitchell Sebattus, the Indian, cele- 
brated far and wide as a hunter, 
greatly interested me. He is a note- 
worthy man, who, though he could 
not read in a printed book, was a wise 
and deep man in the book of the 
woods, and waters, and mountains, 
and in all the richness of its thousand 
golden leaves, and dark sayings, and 
subtle truths. His quiet, swarthy 
face, and deep-set gleaming eyes, are 
remembered far more distinctly than 
a hundred meaningless white faces 
would be, because-of their rough 
power and individuality. . It was the 
face of Meleager, the son of Althza, 
the mighty hunter, done in bronze. 
This man, whose home is at New- 
come, beyond Racket Lake, has him- 
self put up a school-house on his 
clearing, and chiefly supports. the 
schoolmaster. He says that (brave 
Indian chief though he be) he has 
cried because he cannot read. He 
says that he has many thoughts of 
God, and believes that He always 
speaks to man not in a loud, but in 
a soft voice—“ The still, small voice,” 
he meant. The old Indian idea of 
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the Great Spirit whispering in the 
heart of the good man, appeared to 
be strangely blended in his mind 
with Christian spiritual truth. 

Just as we were sitting down to 
dinner, on this calm Sabbath noon, 
Alonzo Weatherby’s eye caught sight 
of a-deer, coming into the water, on 
the opposite shore. It is wonderful 
how far these backwoodsmen can see. 
The two hunters were off in an in- 
stant, and had hidden themselves at a 
point to which the deer was aiming. 
He was a young buck, with his horns 
just sprouting. He swam fast, and 
in a proud style. As he approached 
the shore he got wind of his foes, and 
turned swiftly to go back. But a 
boat with his destiny in it shot out 
after him. The chase was not long, 
but desperate. 
nearly reached the opposite shore a 
shot struck him, but did not disable 
him. The boat, however, soon came 
up to him; but ere the fatal blow 
was struck he gave one cry which re- 
sounded through the hills, and I 
think I shall never forget it—it was 
so loud, so full of the pure agony of 
terror. The oar fell, and the keen 
knife finished his suffering. His eye, 
when brought ashore, was blazing 
still with golden, phosphorescent 
light. The white of his breast and 
flanks was as pure as snow. His 
young, strong limbs were untouched 
by weariness or age. I said to the 
hunters, “This is murder.” The 
landscape was so peaceful; the day 
was so holy; the attack was so sud- 
den and treacherous; the slayers were 
so strong and terrible ; the prey was 
so young and graceful; the cry 
was so agonizing, that everything 
about it seemed assassin-like and 
murderous. But these men were 
nearly out of provisions, and they 
took the meat to eat, and the skin te 
buy clothes for their children. 

We had afterwards a regular deer- 
hunt. The dogs were sent into the 
mountains, making a long circuit, 


Just as the deer had. 


their music coming at intervals to 
the ear, louder or softer. After wait- 
ing at our different stations for some 
two hours, a large and well-grown 
deer was driven into the lake by a 
hound. Here it was that my friend, 
the Grecian, distinguished himself by 
hitting the animal twice, nothwith- 
standing the heavy roll, and the little 
tempest that was raging. Being sta- 
tioned at a lower point in the hunt, I 
could not get up at the rapid denoue- 
ment. The excitement of the scene 
fairly overcame my ethical scruples, 
and I must confess myself terribly 
disappointed not to have been present 
and shared in the glory, or the shame, 
of the event. This savage mood, 
however, soon passed, and I helped 
to eat the flesh with more tranquillity 
since I had not the slaying of it. 
Thus I assuage my taste and con- 
science; for a deer in his native 
forests seemsto be too beautiful a crea- 
ture to be cut down by a bullet. He 
is poetry transformed, and runs wild 
on the mountains; he is the soul of the 
gentle poet, doing penance ; his move- 
ments are as light as a winged thing; 
his horns are a crown of royalty; his 
eyes are full of lambent flame; and 
yet everything is his foe, and man 
his worst foe ; while he harms nothing " 
but the tangled, luxuriant, forest 
branches, and the idle water-lilies. 
We went south from Long Lake, as 
far as Racket Lake, whichis a singu- 
larly beautiful and irregular sheet of 
water, comprising sixty miles of coast, 
although but about ten miles in length. 
The bear and panther stories of 
these woods, our hunter friends told 
us, are generally manufactured in the 
cities. Bears, and panthers, and 
wolves, are everywhere found in this 
region, especially panthers, at Racket 
Lake ; but as one tall, sententious 
‘‘Natty Bumppo” told us, ‘‘ He never 
saw anything in the woods that wasn’t 
a great sight more skeered to see him, 
than hewas to see it.” A she bearwith 
cubs, when attacked, will fight hard, 
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and instances have been knownof pan- 
thers springing from trees upon per- 
sons ; but these cases, sifted down, are 
rare, and St. Patrick must, at some por- 
tion of his beneficent life, have visited 
this region, for there is not a venom- 
ous snake to be found in it. Farther 
south, toward Lake George, rattle- 
snakes are abundant, but here there 
are absolutely none. Black flies and 
mosquitoes, in the season of them, 
are the most formidable foes. 

Upon the occasion of another visit 
to these regions, I quite thoroughly 
explored the Essex county mountain 
district, which forms the true Adi- 
rondacs; roaming about the base 
of Mount Marcy, and penetrating, 
through the almost impervious forests, 
to within a few miles of the head 
‘sources of the Hudson River. 

A cride of twenty miles from 
Elizabethtown, in almost any direc- 
tion inward from Lake Champlain, 
brings one into wild and mountain 
fastnesses, where the scenery is often 
grand, and, for the sweep of a hundred 
miles, nothing has as yet been re- 
claimed from the dominion of the 


wildest nature. The Au Sable Lakes, 


or ponds, forming the headwaters of 
the riverof that name, emptying farther 
north into Lake Champion, are rarely 
visited, and are wonderfully striking 
in their-scenery. 

They: can only be approached on 
foot, by an Indian trail through the 
wilderness. They are not yet opened 
to the easy tourist, who shrinks from 
an extempore lodge at night under 
the hemlock boughs, or wil Inot good- 

-naturedly take a blow in the face from 
the haughty branches of the forest, 
or will not humbly stoop to twist 
-himself under the convoluted root, 

-and the contumacious alder; or will 
not eat after the fashion of savages 
and hunters. A primeval forest locks 
in these: ponds, where the red deer 
and the moose live, and the martin 
and musk are trapped, and the bear, 
wolf, and catamount, roam undis- 


turbed. The Indian, alone, has 
vanished, except now and then a St. 
Regis hunter, who, paddling up the 
Racket River, revisits the old moun- 
tain haunts and hunting grounds of 
his tribe. The birch, poplar, maple, 
and spruce, grow and fall as Nature 
directs; and the yellow mossy alluvion 
of centuries covers their huge bones. 

The first sight of the upper Au 
Sable Pond, as it bursts upon one 
through the tangled forest, will not 
be forgotten. It is gloomily grand 
and awe-inspiring, like the solemn 
Bay of Uri in Switzerland, or Loch 
Awe, in Scotland, and is wilder and 
drearier than either in its unshorn, 
aboriginal savageness. Its tarn-like 
waters sleep in the embrace of lofty 
mountains, of beetling, precipitous, 
wall-like sides, which almost totally 
overshadow its surface, excepting at 
full noon. A fire has swept over 
these mountains, destroying even their 
haggard vegetation, and has left the 
white, smooth, ghastly rocks, gleaming 
on high, while their shadows are 
black on the waters below. The best 
view of these tremendous walls of 
granite is from the middle of. the 
pond, in a boat, and the still and aw- 
ful grandeur of the scene is then 
complete. If the setting sun had not 
touched the high eastern crags with 
a golden vein of light, there would 
have been nothing to relieve ones stern 
character of the scene. 

The inaccessible heights, rising a 
thousand feet or more immediately 
above, with no softening of their 
rugged precipices, filled the mind 
with the oppressive sense of physical © 
insignificance and weaknéss. On the 
very pinnacle of the crags, dwindled 
by the great height, leans here and 
there a tall dead pine, its ragged out- 
line marked clear against the sky. 
The water is still, deep, gloomy—in- 
scrutable as death—and the whole 
gives an image of power, and’even of 
terror, which Nature very voi fe but 
sometimes, puts on. 
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N the ninetieth year of its estab- 
lishment, while still, if possible, 
growing in interest and attraction, 
the Derby actually threatened to fall 
through. Had the race stood over, 
as was talked of, for a couple of 
seasons, it would most probably never 
have recovered from so impolitic a 
proceeding. A tradesman in the 
Strand might as reasonably shut up 
his shop for.a year or two, and then 
expect to recover his custom so soon 
as he chose to open again. In the 
interim they might have added ten 
thousand pounds to some similarstake, 
but this would not have been the 
Derby, and the glories of Epsom 
would have gone elsewhere. Nothing, 
to be sure, could have been more ab- 
surd or untenable than the plea put 
forth in support of any such post- 
ponement. Some property, including 
a certain portion of the Derby course, 
is set up for sale by auction, and pur- 
chased by a private gentleman, but 
well-known sportsman. In due course 
it appears to have occurred to the 
management of Epsom races that it 
might be as well to obtain the formal 
consent of the new proprietor for 
still making use of this land. To 
their immense surprise and propor- 
tionate indignation, Mr. Studd insists 
upon better terms; he will have a 
higher rent than has hitherto been 
paid, and he bates not one iota of his 
offer, notwithstanding the very cava- 
lier style with which his claim is 
treated. Considering the fortunes 
which have of late years been made 
out of Epsom, Mr. Studd had as 
strong a right, or a stronger, to put a 
good price on his bit of land, as any 


body has to let out the Downs for 
booths, or for carriage standings. 
Good-natured Mr. Heathcote might 
give up his paddock to the national 
sport, as he may have imagined, when 
he was simply giving up an income 
to the lessees; and Mr. Briscoe, the 
Lord of the Manor, may waive his 
rights and privileges, but as the ad- 
ministration here has certainly not 
been distinguished by an extraordinary 
liberality in return, there was no 
very particular cause for regarding - 
these cases as examples for imitation. 
The sympathies of all true and disin- 
terested ‘sportsmen were, from the 
first, with Mr. Studd, as, of course, 
the other side had to come over ; 
while from the rent thus to be paid, 
Mr. Studd volunteers to give an 
amount of money to be run for that 
contrasts well with all the recipients 
of stand, ground, and paddock dues 
put together can afford to offer. But 
this is not the first time that the 
Derby has been in danger. Some 
.five-and-thirty years since, a rumour 
got abroad that from conscientious 
motives Mr. Briscoe was determined 
to put a stop to theraces. This gen- 
tleman has long been one of the 
members for East Surrey, and an 
election occurring just about this 
time, he took the opportunity of ex- 
plaining at the nomination how the 
report arose. ‘‘So far,” he said, 
“from wishing to curtail the amuse- 
ments of the people, he had given 
some waste lands for the purpose of 
rendering the course more commo- 
dious. The mis-statement arose out 
of a question of right. Although 
Lord of the Manor for fifteen years, 
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he had never pocketed ‘one shilling of 
the money raised from the race- 
-grounds, nor was it his intention to 
do so; but he had aright to that 
money, and being but a tenant for 
life he thought it his duty to his suc- 
cessor not to suffer that right to be 
alienated, though it had been claimed 
by a self-constituted body who had 
gone so far as to set the fees up to 
auction. Under these circumstances, 
and by the advice of counsel, he had 
undertaken to protect the right of 
the manor.” Precisely so, and in 
1834 the fees were flea-bites to what 
they have now become. It is not so 
long since, that an old acquaintance 
told us how he has gone into the 
Warren to look at the horses, has 
afterwards watched them taking their 
canters from the post, and then gal- 
loped off to see the finish; hanging 
his hack upon his arm as he took his 
place bythe side of the ropes, some- 
where between the distance and the 
winning-post. And we ourselves 
can remember the Warren, for the 
entry to which you paid a shilling, 
instead of half-a-sovereign, and where, 
in company with a few more keen 
hands, you scrutinized the runners 
as they walked round and round. 
There was no parade before the stand 
in those times, and the great majority 
of the company saw little or nothing 
more of the horses than the passing 
glimpse as they flitted by in the race. 
The very betting men, mostly riding 
or driving, assembled on the hill 
somewhere between the starting and 
winning-posts ; while other sportsmen, 
after witnessing innumerable false 
starts, then an especial feature of the 
occasion, betook themselves to Tat- 
tenham Corner, commonly a_ very 
crisis in the race for the Derby. 

Now everybody goes to the Stand, 
and how everybody contrives to see 
here is a feat quite beyond our com- 
prehension. There was a day, cer- 
tainly, when this Grand Stand was 
first opened, that everybody had 
something like equal main and 


chance. If he came early he got a 
good place, but by this time every 
good place is bespoken, for the whole 
front of the building is occupied by 
private boxes. Anybody, unless he 
happens to be somebody, has, there- 
fore, the Hobson’s choice of a bird’s- 
eye view on the leads above, where he 
gathers a very imperfect notion of the 
race, or the crush of the lawn below, 
where, by adopting the tactics of a 
Perfect Cure, and continually jumping 
up into the air, he may, peradventure, 
recognize the colour of a jacket, and 
delude himself into the idea that he 
has seen the Derby run for. When we 
look up to those long ranges of stalls 
and pigeon-holes, we cannot but think 
of the O. P. times, or of how much 
better-behaved a person John Bull 
has become. To our thinking, the 
Epsom Grand Stand was never a good 
point of sight, and the late Lord 
George Bentinck was wont to leave 
it at the last moment for the adjoin- 
ing one, in front of which the judge’s 
box is placed. 

And our own experiences of Epsom 
go well back to the days of Lord 
George. Noticeably enough the first 
Derby we ever saw run for was the 
first Derby ever run on a Wednesday. 
Previously, the Derby-day had been 
the Thursday, and the Oaks the Fri- 
day, but a by-day was very judi- 
ciously arranged, and the alteration 
was signalized by the victory of Sir 
Gilbert Heathcote, the Squire of 
Epsom, and withthe Baron de Teissier, 
perpetual stewards of the meeting. 
With just a miss here and there, we 
have seen most of the Derby set-to’s 
since then, but, as a first impression, 
perhaps, there is none more vividly 
marked on our memory. Old John 
Day coming away with Grey Momus, 
and Chapple on Amato, feeling he 
had won his race at the Corner, and 
steadying his horse forthwith. And 
then the hurraying for Sir Gilbert, 
and that old English worthy, with his 
smart under-waistcoats, and the silver 


‘cord to the knees of his breeches, 
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almost crying with joy. And, in the 
midst of it all, Sam Chifney grimly. 
stalking up the course with Young 
Rowton in his hand, in the vain hope 
of making a false start of it. Amato, 
-with the crimson jacket and grey cap, 
-still swings on the sign-post of “ The 
‘Horse and Jockey,” as you drive up 
to the course, and come under the 
wing of the Durdans. 

The Derby, indeed, owes its origin 
altogether to the country gentlemen of 
the neighbourhood. There had been 
-‘matchesrunonBanstead Downs,asthey 
were called, from the time of the Merry 

Monarch, but the two great events 
through which Epsom has become 
renowned trace their establishment 
‘to the Earl of Derby, who had built 
him a hunting box for his stag-hounds 
in Surrey, which was known as the 
Oaks, and hence the names of these 
companion stakes. The first race for 
the Oaks, confined to three-year-old 
fillies, was run in 1779, and won by 
Lord Derby himself with his mare 
Bridget ; while the first Derby, open 
to three-year-old colts and fillies, fol- 
lowed in 1780, and this Sir Charles 
Bunbury won with Diomed. Sir 
Charles, like Lord George Bentinck 
and Admiral Rous in more recent 
times, was the ruling spirit of the 
turf in those days, and he won the 
Derby afterwards, when the race grew 
more famous, with Eleanor, in 1801, 
and Smolensko in 1813; Eleanor 
also winning the Oaks, a double 
event, which has only been accom- 
plished by one other filly, Mr. I’An- 
son’s Blink Bonny, in 1857, although 
Fulwar Craven’s mare, Deception, 


ran second for the one race and first — 


for the other. In the year previous 
to Eleanor’s repeated victories, Mr. 
Christopher Wilson’s colt, Champion, 
had achieved quite as remarkable a 
feat, winning the Derby at Epsom, 
and the St. Leger at Doncaster, per- 
formances that no other horse: suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing for close 
upon’ fifty years, when in 1848 Lord 
-Clifden’s Surplice won these two 


great races, and the Champion charm 
once broken, the St. Leger has since 
been frequently secured by other 
Derby winners. Surplice was bred 
by Lord George Bentinck, and sold 
in his lot, when, in something like 
disgust at his ill-luck, his lordship 
quitted the course for the forum. The 
original conditions of the Derby were 
a sweepstakes of 50 gs. each; half 
forfeit, for three-year-old colts, 8st., 
and fillies 7st. 11lb., one mile. The 
subscription still remains at 50 gs. 
(or sovs.) half-forfeit, with no added 
money, but the distance was very soon 
extended to a mile and a half, at which 
it still continues, and the weights 
gradually raised to 8st. 7lb. for colts, 
and 8st. 2lb. for fillies. For upwards 
of fifty years there was no further 
alteration, but in 1862 the weights | 
were again raised, to 8st. rolb. for 
colts, and. 8st. 51b. for fillies, at which 
they remain. The race, in the first 
instance, closed at a comparatively 
short period before running, but the 
entries are now made as yearlings. 
Thus colts intended to run for the 
Derby of 1871 must be nominated in 
the July of the present year. To the 
first Derby in 1780 there were 36 


_ subscribers ; to the last for which the 


entries have yet been made, that for 
1870, there are 266 subscribers. But 
even this number has once been ex- 
ceeded, in 1866, when there were 
274 subscribers, and the stake was 
worth £7,350, value clear, to the 
winner, Mr. Richard Sutton’s Lord 
Lyon. The smallest field was in 
1794, when only four started, and 
Lord Grosvenor’s Dzdalus won. The 
largest field was in 1862, when thirty- 
four started, and Mr. Snewing’s Carac- 
tacus won. There has only been one 
dead-heat for the Derby, in 1828, 
between the Duke of Rutland’s 
Cadland, ridden by Robinson, ‘and 
Mr. Petre's The Colonel,' ridden by 
Scott; and this on being run off was 
won by Cadland. The name of the 
late Lord Egremont appears more 
frequently than any other in the 
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Derby annals, his lordship having 
won it five times—in 1782 with 
Assassin, in 1804 with Hannibal, in 
1805 with Cardinal Beaufort, in 
1807 with Election, and in 1826 with 
Lapdog. The most successful jockey 
is James Robinson, still living, who 
won the Derby on Mr. Payne’s Azor 
in 1817, on Sir John Shelley’s Cedric 
in 1824, on Lord Jersey’s Middleton 
in 1825, on Lord Jersey's Mameluke 
in 1827, on the Duke of Rutland’s 
Cadland in 1828, and on Lord Jer- 
sey’s Bay Middleton in 1836. In 
.1824 Robinson distinguished himself 
by an altogether unparalleled feat— 
he won the Derby on the Thursday, 
the Oaks, on Cobweb, on the Friday, 
and was married on the Saturday. 
King George the Fourth, when Prince 
of Wales, won the Derbyonce, in 1788, 
with Sir Thomas ; and his brother, the 
Duke of York, in 1816, with Prince 
_ Leopold, and in 1822 with Moses. 
These are the only occasions on which 
the Royal Family were successful, al- 
though “the Adelphi” frequently ran 
horses in the race. In 1840 her present 
Majesty, accompanied by her Consort, 
paid her first visit to Epsom, Prince 
Albert presenting the rider of the 
winner with a gold-mounted whip. 
This was Macdonald, who had won 
on Mr. Robertson’s Little Wonder, 
by no means a handsome pair. Little 
Wonder, indeed, was a plain, old- 
fashioned galloway, of which Herring 
drew a wondrous likeness in outline 
for the very next Sunday’s paper, and 
these were not the days of illustrated 
journalism, In 1820 Mr. Thornhill's 
Sailor, a son of Scud, noticeably 
enough, won the Derby in a violent 
gale of wind, when the booths were 
blown to bits; while in 1839 Blooms- 
bury won in a snow-storm ; and there 
was snow again in 1867, when The 
Hermit, left quite as much to himself 
as any hermit could wish to be, 
sauntered up and down the paddock 
without any one ever bestowing a 
second glance on him. Mr. Chaplin’s 


colt won the Derby at’ the longest 
starting odds ever offered. As much 
as a hundred to one might easily have 
been obtained against him; and we 
saw a hundred-and-twenty to one laid 
on the Monday before the race. The 
Derby, generally made to depend 
upon the falling of Easter, is commonly 
run in the third or last week in May, 
although occasionally it comes as late 
as the first week in June. Mr. 
Chaplin succeeded in winning this 
race very early in his career on the 
turf, as did Mr. Gratwicke, in 1829, 
with Frederick, almost the first horse 
he ever ran; Mr. Bowes, when just 
of age, in 1835, with Mundig, the 
first north-country horse that ever 
won the great south-country race ; 
and Lord Clifden, in 1848, with Sur- 
plice, when only in the second year 
of his campaign. Other old sports- 
men, on the contrary, have tried in 
vain to win a Derby; the late Lord 
Exeter, during his long experience, 
Lord George Bentinck with his pages 
of entries, Lord Glasgow with all his 
pluck, and Lord Chesterfield with all 
his luck, at one time, never succeeding 
in doing so. Even Lord Derby has 
never got nearer than second ; while 
the Lord Derby who stood sponsor to 
the race, only won it once—in 1787, 
with Sir Peter Teazle, a title that be- 
came as famous in the stable as on the 
stage ; and his lordship’s second wife 
was Miss Farren, so celebrated in her 
day as the heroine of Sheridan's 
comedy. And it has been the same 
with some of our best jockeys. Old 
John Day's brother or son could win 
a Derby, but John himself, with all 
the strength of his own stable, and his 
picked riding in other ways, never 
did better than second or third ; nor, 
so far, has Fordham, who, however, 
rode the closest second we ever saw, 
on Lord Clifden, many of those stand- 
ing immediately behind the horse 
thinking he had won. 

But the Derby Course is a trying 
one, alike for man and horse, and de- 
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mands a deal of resolution to get well 
over it. This is muchin the shape 
of a horse-shoe, and it has often 
struck us that if some enterprising 
jeweller would fashion a plan of 
the course into a:scarf pin, it would 
sell as well as a fox’s head, a horse- 
shoe “proper,” or even the winner 
himself. The peculiarity or speciality 
of the Derby Course is that it offers 
a taste of all sorts of ground. There 
is a smartish ascent to begin with, 
then a bit of racing over the flat, al- 
ternated again by a very trying drop or 
descent, round the Corner, relieved in 
turn by another rise to finish over. 
The consequence is, that a horse who 
can run well at Epsom can generally 
run anywhere, and there is no more 
reliable “hall mark,” no more certain 
stamp of excellence than winning the 
Derby. There have, of course, been 
exceptions, but these will generally 
be found amongst the rank outsiders : 
not good performers who have gone 
-back in the betting from evil report 
or ill-doing, but animals which started 
at long odds from having done little 
previously, as they did little subse- 
quently. Thus, Lapdog winning at 
50 to I against him, Frederick at 
40 to 1, Spaniel at 50 to 1, and 
Little Wonder at 50 to 1, never did 
any thing to compare with their 
Epsom achievements, when they con- 
rived to beat much better horses than 
themselves. The greatest “fluke,” 
however, was in 1845, when the late 
Mr. Gratwicke a second time won 
the Derby with a very bad horse, the 
Merry Monarch, who could not pos- 
sibly have finished where he did had 
the others only stood up. At the 
starting post Mr. Greville’s Alarm, far 
away the best horse of his year, 
kicked at The Libel, another great 
favourite, and the two had a fight 
forthwith, in which Alarm threw his 
jockey, and got away, injuring him- 
self severely against the chains. 
Then Pam, John Scott’s horse, fell 
-in the race, and John Day's two, both 


also much fancied, jumped over 
Butler, the fallen jockey, although 
Old England still ran a good third. 
As for the winner, he had absolutely 
no starting price, but, in connection 
with another of Mr. Gratwicke’s 
horses, called Doleful, which all the 
friends of Forth’s (the trainer) stable 
backed in preference; and one luck- 
less wight, who would have won a 
fortune by the other, and did not win 
a shilling by’ Merry Monarch, is 
known as ‘Doleful” to this day. 
Another memorable race, with some- 
thing like a turn of luck about it, 
was that in 1837, when’ Lord 
Berners’ Phosphorus won with 40 
to I against him. But Phosphorus 
was really a very fair horse, and 
only a fortnight before the Derby 
had won very cleverly a three-year- 
old plate at Newmarket, over the 
Rowley Mile, and so naturally be- 
came a good favourite. It may be 
better, though, to let the present 
Lord Berners tell the story out, as 
he has lately done in the columns 
of The Field :— 


‘*Phosphorus was not ‘infirm’ and a 
‘ cripple,’ but of remarkably sound constitu- 
tion, and one of the best-winded horses of 
the day. He was, on reaching Epsom, about 
a week before the race, in the highest racing 
condition, and thoroughly prepared—indeed, 
as the trainer expressed it, ‘fit to run for his 
life.’ In one of his first gallops on the downs, 
in crossing a rut, he sprained ‘a fore-leg, and 
pulled up lame. Inflammation and swelling 
ensued. He was put into a loose box, out of 
which he was not removed for four days, 
until the evening before the Derby, when I, 
on reaching Epsom with his owner, found, 
on examination, and on moving him round 
the box, that he walked sound, and that the 
inflammation had subsided, but that a thick- 
ening of the sheath of the tendon remained. 
Knowing how perfectly he had been previously 
prepared, I ordered him to be taken out at 
four the next morning, and walked until I 
came to him. At eight he was brought in 
perfectly sound, and still being so at ten, he 
was ordered to be prepared for the race. He 
was ridden by George Edwards, with judg- 
ment and patience; but no extra exertion 
was used or required. The result is well 
known. My uncle, for whom 1 acted, was 
one of the old British sportsmen, who bred 
and trained their horses for sport, not for 
gambling, and had very seldom a bet to th 
amount of £5 on a race.” 
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' Phosphorus was, perhaps, not the 
only racehorse who has run all the 
better for a little rest ; but that mag- 
nificent horseman, George Edwards, 
had no doubt a deal to do with the 
result. This was not the first time, 
indeed, he had outridden his brother- 
in-law, dandy little Arthur Pavis, or 
a near relative of the writer's would 
have been still closer in winning one 
of the great events at Epsom. But the 
éclat of the Phosphorus Derby did 
not end here. Although the horse was 
known not to have been out of his box 
for days, there appeared on the Satur- 
day before the race, in Bell's Life in 
London, then the only sporting paper, 
a set of verses which were termed a 
prophecy, and that ended in this wise, 

** George Edwards on Phosphorus the 
Derby has won!” 
At which everybody laughed ‘“con- 
sumedly,” and the betting men were 
incessant in their offers to lay against 
‘‘Thenewspaperhorse.” Theauthor of 
this remarkable effusion, who signed 
himself ‘‘Vates,” but who was, in reality, 
a Mr. Harrison, a wine-merchant, na- 
turally became at once “ famous,” and 
was for some time the accredited pro- 
phet of Bedl’s Life, on which he did 
very well, although with nothing after- 
wards to equal his first brilliant shot. 
But ‘‘Vates” had good grounds forthe 
conclusion he had arrived at; for the 
plate won at Newmarket by Phospho- 
rus was, as we have said, run over 
the Rowley Mile—a very “trying” mile 
—as the Two Thousand Guineas 
Stakes is also run over this same 
Rowley Mile ; and the Two Thousand 
has ever been the best key tothe Derby. 
Going back to 1860, had any one regu- 
larly backed the winner of the Two 
Thousand Guineas for ‘‘a place”—that 
is, to be first, second, or third—in the 
Derby, he would, without exception, 
have every year won his bet. In 1860 
The Wizard won the Two Thousand, 
and was second for the Derby; in 


1861, Diophontus, first for the Gui- © 


neas, was third for the Derby; in 


1862, The Marquis won the Two’ 


Thousand, and was second at Epsom ; 


in 1863 Macaroni won both these: 
races ; in 1864, General Peel, first at . 


Newmarket, was second at Epsom ; 


in 1865 Gladiateur won the two- 


events, as did Lord Lyon in 1866; 
while Vauban, first for the Two Thou- 
sand Guineas in 1867, was third for 
the Derby. Last year neither For- 
mosa nor Moslem, who ran a-dead 
heat for the Two Thousand Guineas, 
was entered in the Derby; but For- 
mosa won the Oaks as well as the 
St. Leger, in which she beat the 
second for the Derby; while St. Ro- 


nan, the third horse in the Two © 


Thousand Guineas Stakes, was fourth 
for the Derby. There is no such other 
‘‘line,” and although the speculator 
who stipulated for ‘* a place” would 
get little or no odds, this looks worth 
following, if only at even betting. 


The mention of Gladiateur reminds - 


one that this is the only foreign-bred 


- horse that has ever won the Derby, 


although others from abroad have oc- 
casionally run for it. A remarkable 


instance of such importation occurred | 


in 1844, when one Lichtwald, a Ger- 
man horse-dealer, sent over a horse 
called Leander, who broke his leg in 
running, while racing against Mr. A. 
Goodman’s Running Rein, who came 
in first. Leander, however, was sub- 
sequently proved to have been more 


than three years old; and Messrs. 
Lichtwald, his owners, were “declared ° 


for ever disqualified from entering or 
running any horse in their own name, 
or the name of any other person, at 
any race where the rules and regula- 


tions of the Jockey Club are recog-. 
nized.” The winner again, Running | 


Rein, was proved, in a court of law, 
not to be the three-year-old Saddler 


colt, as described, but a four-year-old » 


Gladiator colt, and the race was 
awarded to Colonel Peel, who was 
placed second with Orlando, and third 
with Ionian. This Goodman was a 
low hell-keeper ; but the rascalities of 


| 
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the race did not end here, for old 
Crockford, the Prince of Pandemo- 
nium, was the owner of the great 
favourite, Ratan, whose jockey, locked 
up the night before the race in the 
same stable with his horse to make 
sure, made him safe; and on inquiry 
was, with his confederate, ‘‘ warned 
off the course and exercising ground 
at Newmarket, and declared to be 
unfit ever to ride or train again for 
any member of the Jockey Club, or at 
any place where their rules and regu- 
lations are in force.” This sentence, 
however, was, subsequently remitted ; 
while Mr. Crockford, whose death oc- 
curred almost immediately after the 
race, was supposed to have sunk from 
sheer anxiety ; or, as the members of 
his own club returned their verdict, 
** Died of a Derby favourite.” There 
is too much reason to believe that 
Running Rein and Leander were not 
the only two horses over age who 
have run for this race, but then, as 
has been well said, “it takes a pretty 
good four-year-old to win the Derby.” 
Franchise broke her leg, like Leander, 
in running for the very last Derby, as 
did a great favourite, May-day, years 
back in the Oaks; but considering 
the large fields, and the almost dan- 
gerous character of the course, especi- 
ally at the Corner, the accidents have 
been but few, and no jockey, so far as 
we remember, ever met with any very 
serious, or at any rate, fatal misad- 
venture. But many of them anything 
but relish the ride, for which they 
now expect a fee of £25 if unsuccess- 
ful, and at least £500 if they win. 
‘These terms are preposterously high in 
comparison with the amount recover- 
able by “custom” for riding a race, £5 
for winning, with £3 when ona losing 
horse; and heavy betting can alone ac- 
count for such extravagant remunera- 
- tion. On Smolensko winning the Derby 
Sir Charles presented his jockey with 
a mysterious packet, which, on Goodi- 
son nervously tearing away the silver 
paper, was foynd to contain seven 


“golden” guineas! The “feather” 
lad who now lands a handicap would 
look half-sulky at a hundred. 
Thelastrace runoverthe old course, 
when the start was more down the 
Warren way, was in 1847, when Tem- 
pleman, on Mr. Pedley’s The Cossack, 
won right through, and Cossack was 
one of the very neatest and most 
bloodlike horses we ever saw; still, 
too, retaining all his good looks, as 
the latest advices from France report. 
Another particularly handsome horse, 
as he went up in his canter, was 
Kingston, who, however, did not win 
the Derby, although afterwards of 
accredited value both on the turf and 
at the stud. Ellington and Kettle- 
drum, on the contrary, were no 
beauties, and one of the veriest 
wretches we ever saw stripped was 
Mr. Mytton’s Black Prince, a son of 
the renowned Touchstone, and almost 
equally renowned Queen of Trumps, 
the only mare, up to last season, that 
ever won the Oaks and St. Leger. 
But the Oaks at Epsom is often a 
lottery, and carries little of that proof 
with it traceable to the Derby; the 
fact being that fillies, as a rule, run 
far better in the autumn than in the 
spring. Nevertheless, one of the 
fastest Derby’s ever run was won by 
amare, Blink Bonny, in 2 min. 45 sec., 
while Kettledrum, Blair Athol, and 
Blue Gown did the mile and a-half 
in somewhere about 2 min. 43 sec., 
the average time being about 2 min. 
50sec. But it is questionable whether 
the time is always correctly taken, 
and, as a test of ability, it is of little 
or no worth whatever. Many a 
farmer before now has trained ‘a 
nag” for a hunters’ stake to go, by 
his watch, something like a mile in a 
minute! It is only of late years that 
the time of the Derby has come to 
be regularly recorded, so that even 
such a comparison cannot be drawn 
between the present and the past. 
‘Were we asked, however, to name the 
best horse that ever won a Derby, 
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or, in other words, the best horse that 
ever ran, we should be inclined to 
say this was Mr. Batson’s Plenipo- 
tentiary, the hero of 1834. Cer- 
tainly one of the very best colts Lord 
Jersey ever brought out was Glencoe 
—whose blood is now amongst the 
most fashionable, alike in England 
and America—who won the Two 
Thousand Guineas Stakes and the 
Goodwood Cup of the same year, 
and yet Glencoe could never make 
Plenipotentiary gallop! Plenipo. was 
a horse of extraordinary power and 
substance, but withal very blood- 
like, and with beautiful action. 
Up to the St. Leger he was never 
really extended, but at Doncaster 
some scoundrel contrived to give him 
a fearfully strong dose of poison, 
from which even the constitution of 
Plenipotentiary never recovered. As 
an eye-witness assures us, he reeled 
back from the course like a drunken 
man, and lay on his side in terrible 
agony in his box. Bay Middleton 
was another ‘‘great” horse; but chest- 
nut Middleton, with whom in our 
youth we lived for atime almost in 
‘the same house,” never started but 
once in his life, and that was for the 
Derby ; and Amato was as content 
with this one brilliant appearance. 
Of very different stamina is Blue 
Gown, the winner of the last Derby, 
who, as both a two and a three-year- 
old, was running the season through, 
at all weights and distances, and who, 
within a fortnight of winning the 
Derby, won the Cup at Ascot; the 
only horse who ever carried off the 
great three-year-old stake and the 
great all-aged race in the same year. 
Sir Joseph Hawley has now won the 
Derby four times ; in 1851 with that 
narrow, high, but rattling goer, Ted- 
dington ; in 1858 with Beadsman, a 
son of Mendicant, herself a winner of 
the Oaks, and the most elegant mare 
we ever saw stripped; in the year 
following, 1859, with Musjid; and in 
1868 with Blue Gown, 'a son of 


Beadsman. Indeed, Sir Joseph threat- 
ens to equal the Egremont feat, for 
Pero Gomez, another son of Beads- 
man, is now first favourite for the 
Derby. The black jacketof Mr. Bowes 
has also been first home four times ; 
but Mr. Bowes scarcely deserves his 
success, forhe lives altogether in Paris, 
and is seldom at ‘the trouble” of 
coming over to see his horses run. 
Mundig, as we have said, was his first 
winner, in 1835 ; Cotherstone, who 
for power and “furnishing” quite 
realized Nimrod’s notion of ‘‘the 
three-year-old colts looking like six- 
year-old horses, with the bloom of 
condition on their coats,” in 1843; 
Daniel O’Rourke, a little cob horse, 
in 1852, on about the dampest day 
we ever were out in, barring always 
Blair Athol’s Leger; and that really 
beautiful rendering of a race-horse, 
West Australian, in the very next 
year again, 1853. But John Scott’s 
hand would seem since to have lost 
its cunning; and Mr. Merry,who won 
once in 1860 with Thormanby, Sir 
Joseph Hawley, the Dawsons, and 
the Frenchmen, have more recently 
supplied a very world of speculators 
with Derby cracks. 

And the race was never more 
popular ; although it is of course a 
mighty silly thing even to tamper 
with its renown, or to induce people 
to talk of going elsewhere. Still, 
everybody is with the Derby and Ep- 
som at heart. There is such ample 
room for the million to disport itself, 
and the day offers altogether such a 
pleasant outing, if the glories of the 
Road be almost gone. Writing just 
two hundred years since, that quaint 
old sinner, Pepys, says, ‘‘ Having in- 
tended this day to go to Banstead 
Downs to see a famous race, I sent 
Will to get himself ready to go with 
me ; but I hear it is put off, because 
the Lords do sit in Parliament to-day.” 
Now, however, we put off Parliament, 
unless a very much reformed House 
should dare to ryle it otherwise, 


CONCERNING SIGNS AND COGNIZANCES, 


ERALDRY is the hieroglyphics 
- of history,—a record of the doers 


and their doings kept in cypher, the. 


story of past achievements told in 
symbols, and in ages when men could 
read shortsigns betterthan long words, 


and could remember symbols as a key. 


to things signified more easily than 
the things themselves. These hiero- 
glyphics had a real and definite use 
as attaching to the leaders of men the 
qualities that entitled them to their 
foremost place, and reminding their 
followers of the prestige of their chiefs. 
To assign a definite date to the 
first use of signs and cognizances, 
which may be taken to be the origin 
of what has since been called He- 
raldry, would be, perhaps, to go back 
to a period beyond that at which any 
full historical record is to be dis- 
covered, since the original seigneurs, 
—or signers—the representative men 
of antiquity, are to be found among 
the shepherd kings, the patriarchs 
whose signs-manual, bearing some 
distinctivedevice, were impressed upon 
landmarks and merchandise, brick of 
house, and stone of sepulchre, when- 
ever any solemn dedication, or any 
mere ordinary transfer of property re- 
quired their ratification. It might be 
idleto inquire whether in the last warn- 
ings and benedictions of the Father 
of Israel, the figurative application of 
his language to his sons had any 
reference to certain devices or sym- 
bolical cognizances which they had 
received. But it is at all events prob- 
able that “the heraldry” which 
became a science in the twelfth cen- 
tury, was only then reduced to certain 
forms, and had existed in its primitive 
intention from the earliest ages. The 


herald was, originally, but the challen- 
ger who went forth, like David, as the 
defiant champion of his cause ; but as 
he became in course of time the pro- 
claimer of peace or war, the adjuster 
of combats, the referee as to the 
etiquette of the lists, and the authority 
in matters of precedence, he was, by 
his office, an authority on the subject 
of the devices borne by nobles and 
knights, especially when what is called 
‘coat armour,” or devices used ‘to 
distinguish their bearers in battle, 
became hereditary instead of being 
merely personal. 

Whatever may be the general opin- 
ion as to the value of heraldic devices 
and mottoes in our own day, it cannot 
be denied that the “arms” and 
legends of the leaders of men had an 
incalculable influence in the past. 
In many cases, where deeds of daring 
or of high courage were rewarded by 
advancement and the privilege of 
adopting a device and motto, the very 
name adopted by the person so hon- 
oured was connected with the event, . 
and, indeed, it may be that the very 
earliest cognizances were associated 
with the xames of those who bore 
them, whether or not the names them- 
selves were bestowed for events con- 
nected’ with personal or hereditary 
peculiarities. Thus the Cornish 
Godolphins bear a white eagle, which 
is simply the signification of the name 
itself; and the Fortescues, whose’ 
motto is, as we learn from that most 


interesting volume, Debrett’s Illus- 


trated Peerage,” ‘Forte scutum salus 
ducum” (a strong buckler is the safe- 
guard of generals), derive their motto 
and half their name from the act of 
their ancestor, Sir Richard Forte, who: 
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protected William the Conqueror by 
bearing a shield before him at the 
battle of Hastings. Deservedly, in 
days when dukes and doges were 
still. not separated from their etymo- 
logical title of doers, and knights had 
only been called from their original 
_ position as servants, that they might 
show themselves capable of. higher 
service still, and bear their bannerets 
_instead of a mere lance and pennon 
on the field, the inheritance of 
a cognizance which was granted 
for faithful courage and esteemed 
leadership, would not diminish the 
probability of some effort being made 
to sustain the family credit by him to 
whom the responsibility descended. 
It may be that in some cases the 
motto under the shield stood almost 
in place of a creed; but it may also 
be suggested that even such a crystal- 
lized expression of belief was better 
than none at all; and while in the 
higher and more ancient houses the 
sign was often full of a noble mean- 
ing, that had its reference to the 
loftiest aims and ambitions, the 
humblest representatives of those 
whose prowess or whose wisdom had 
gained for them such a recognition, 
were often confirmed in loyalty, or in 
such personal virtue as they had 
reached, by receiving the coveted 
honour. To deny this much of value 
to what is now called heraldry, even 
in our own day, is to contradict the 
evident facts that men are concerned 
-to keep up the honour of their fami- 
lies, and that they are expected to be, 
to some extent, examples of nobility. 
even by those who deny anything like 
a claim for hereditary honours. At 
any rate, the influence of these old 
signs and cognizances did not cease 
when the feudal power was subverted, 
——have not by any means ceased in 
our own day ; for men are still moved 
by reading the old mottoes and trac- 
ing the old histories, the deeds of 
faith and daring for which the “‘arms” 
‘were granted; and the names were 


- either changed or, with punning sig- 


nificance, adapted to a new meaning. 

One of the most interesting books 
which is published year by year is 
‘‘Debrett’s Illustrated Peerage, Baro- 
netage, and Knightage,” and that in 
spite of what sneering cynics may say 
about . toadyism— not because we 
naturally love a lord for his title, 
but because there is that which stirs 


-within us when we read of titles con- 


ferred for true lordship, either in its 
original meaning as “ bread-giving,” 
or bountifulness, or in its more 
restricted sense, of ability to rule by 
courage and leadership. After all, 
so many of our old and most hon- 


‘oured families sprung from the ranks 


of the people, that we can well afford 
to let a flush of pleasure tinge our 
cheeks when we trace the meaning of 
the mottoes, and learn the story of the 
devices that distinguish the armorial 
bearings of those to whom we look 
for helping on the future of a country 
in which they are still the chosen re- 
presentatives of the nation. 

At all events, it is deeply interest- 
ing to linger over those old chivalric 
stories that are told in Debrett, and to 
learn how, in some cases, the motto 
which expresses the character or the 
ambition of the founder of a family, 
seems still to represent the disposition 
of the descendant. In referring to 
the motto of the Fairfax family, “Speak 
and act,” for instance, it is narrated 
that in the spring of 1859, the present 
Lord Fairfax was walking home, ac- 
companied by the Chief Justice 
of California, and two other friends, 
when he was met by a Reporter of the 
Court, named Henry Lee. Lee hav- 
ing thought Lord Fairfax had in 
some way tried to injure him, accused 


‘him of so doing, a charge which his 


lordship denied. To this denial Lee 
rejoined in an insolent and offensive 
manner, substantially giving the lie, 
evidently desiring that Lord Fairfax 
should strike him; this he effected, 
his lordship striking him on the face ; 
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and in return, Lee struck at him with 
a light cane, within which was con- 
cealed a long dagger. Lord Fairfax 
caught the cane in his left hand ; Lee 
sprang back, drew the dagger quickly 
from the cane, and inflicted two ter- 
rible wounds, one through the left 
breast and the other in the side. 
Lord Fairfax had drawn a “ Der- 
raiger” pistol, and presented it, 
cocked, in time to prevent Lee mak- 
ing a third thrust. In a moment, 
Lee threw up his arms, and cried out, 
‘Don’t kill me, I am unarmed!” (All 
this occurred in an incredibly short 
space of time,—before any one had 
time to interfere, or even realize that 
a deadly assault had been made.) 
Standing perfectly still, Lord Fairfax 
(a splendid shot), who had covered 
him at not more than six feet distant, 
and could have killed him beyond 
any possible doubt, thus replied: 
“You miserable coward, you have 
murdered me,—you have assassinated 
me,—and I have your worthless life 
in my hands; but for the sake of your 
wife and child I shall spare you.” 
Cries, at this, were raised from the 
crowd, of “Shoot him, Fairfax !” 
“ Kill him!” “Don’t spare him!” 
and the like. Standing erect, look- 
ing Lee full in the face, and holding 
the pistol as before, Lord Fairfax 
answered, I won't kill him!” 
and then addressing Lee, said, ‘ Re- 
collect, I have your life in my hands, 
and I spare it, not on your worthless 
account, for you are an.assassin and a 
coward, but because of your wife and 
child.” 

That heraldry is still in some sense 
the hieroglyphics of history may be 
seen by the arms granted to our great 
generals and naval commanders, in 
“augmentation ” of their family de- 
vices. One of the most curious is 
that in the arms of the Earl of Cam- 
perdown, where the figure of a sailor 
supporting a flag is introduced. This 
sailor represents James Crawford, a 
native of Sunderland, who, during the 


battle of Camperdown [the 1st Earl 
wrested his coronet red-handed in the 
service of his country], climbed the 


stump of the mainmast of the “ Vener- | 


able” (flag-ship), and although the 
rigging was shot away under his feet, 
kept his position, and no fewer than 
seven times during the action nailed 
up the Admiral’s flag, after it had 
been shot away. The present Earl’s 
father, on the recent death of this 
brave sailor, had forwarded to him, by 
James Crawford's desire, the silver 
medal which had been presented to 
him for this gallant conduct, to fasten 
to the flag which is in the possession 
of the family. 

The arms of the late Viscount 
Gough offer quite an embarras de 
richesses; Tarifa, Goojerat, China, 
and Barossa, represent no mean por- 
tion of this country’s heroism, and 
‘Clear the way,” also one of his lord- 
ship’s mottoes, is not by any means 
the least appropriate to this distin- 
guished commander, who bears, for 
his gallant defence of Tarifa, as an 
honourable augmentation in his arms, 
granted by Royal warrant in 1816, 


the badge of the Spanish Order of” 


Charles III., and a representation of 
the east wall of the fortress of Tarifa, 
with a breach between two turrets, 
the British flag flying on the dexter 
one. John Jervis, the gallant prede- 
cessor of the present Viscount St. 
Vincent, who gained the victory over 
the Spanish fleet at Cape St. Vincent, 
in 1797, and was raised to the peer- 
age that same year, unassumingly 


took for his motto the single word - 


“Thus!” a word we can all well 
afford to think over. Lord Bridport’s 
is almost as good in its way. ‘* Steady” 
is not an inappropriate motto to one 
who entered the navy at an early age, 
and, after passing through every grade 
of his profession, became Vice-Admiral 
of Great Britain. Lord Hawke's 
“Strike!” was also good and appro- 
priate to the first wearer of the title. 
Ready, aye Ready” is the more than 
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“historical motto of the Napiers. Vis- 


count Hood's “Ventis secundis” (With 
favourable winds) is the very motto 
for a sailor. 

We have already referred to those 
mottoes which include the name and 
accompanying arms, the significant 
reference of which, both to name and 
legend, is not a little striking. As re- 
gards the motto, this is generally a 
matter of choice, for the knights and 
warriors often either adopted their 
war-cry as a motto, or made the en- 
tire arms compact, by identifying 
name, legend, and cognizance. We 
learn from Debrett’s volume for the 
present year, for instance, that the 
Dukes of Devonshire, whose family 
name is Cavendish, have for their 
motto ‘‘Cavendo tutus” (Secure by 
caution). The Lord Waterpark, de- 
scended from the same family, uses 
the same motto. The motto of Lord 
Lyveden (Vernon) is ‘‘ Vernon semper 
viret,” which may be translated as 


~ Vernon always flourishes, or it might 


be written ‘“ Ver-non semper viret”— 
Spring does not always flourish ; this 
somewhat egotistical motto is also 
Lord Vernon's. Lord Byron’s motto 
(Byron) is ‘‘Crede Byron” (Believe 
Byron); Lord Lyons’ (Lyons), Noli 
irritare leones” (Do not rouse the 
lions); the Duke of Buckingham’s 
(Temple), ‘“‘Templa quam dilecta” 
(How beloved are thy temples!) ; the 
Earl of Clancarty’s (Le Poer Trench), 
“Dieu pour la Trench, qui contre ?” 
(God for the Trench ; who is against 
him?) Perhaps, without exception, 
the best motto is that of the Manvers 
family, whose surname is Pierrepont, 
which is thus punningly written, 
‘“« Pierepon-te” (Repose in pious con- 
fidence). In Lord Monteagle’s motto 
the pun is on the title, ‘Alte fert 
aquila” (The eagle mounts with me 
on high). To return, however, to 
the mottoes punning on the family 
name, we have Lord Fermoy’s 
(Reche) *‘Mon Dieu est ma roche” 
(My God is my rock); the Earl of 


Enniskillen’s (Cole), “Deum cole; 
regum serva” (Worship God; serve 


‘the king); the Earl of Abergavenny’s 


(Nevill), “Ne vile velis” (From no 


_ mean wish) ; the Earl of Hopetoun’s 


(Hope), ‘‘ At spes non fracta” (But 
my hope is not broken); and‘ the 
Earl of Westmoreland’s (Fane), ‘‘ Ne 
vile fano” (Disgrace not the altar). 

The great lawyers who have been 
created peers, exhibit a remarkable 
variety of choice in the mottoes they 
have adopted. Brougham took the 
old “Pro rege, lege, gregre” (For the 
king, the law, and the people) ; while 
of the other law-lords, “I flourish” is 
Cairn’s ; ‘‘ Spes et fortuna ’(Hope and 
fortune), Chelmsford’s; “Trial by 
jury,” Erskine’s ; ‘‘ Persevere,” Rom- 
illy’s; ‘‘Labore vinces”(By labourthou 
shalt conquer), St. Leonard’s’ ; ‘Justitia 
soror fides” (Fidelity is the sister of 
justice), Thurlow’s ; ‘‘ Equalibiter et 
diligenter” (Steadily and diligently), 
Truro's ; “‘ Audacter et aperte” (Boldly 
and plainly), Campbell's. 

The records of the Baronetages are 
no less interesting than those of the 
Peers ; and, indeed, they may well beso, 
for what else should we look for in the 
histories of the darones, the free men, 
most ancient and independent of ad- 
herents—boldest and most powerful 
of leaders? Most of us have read the 
admirable preface to ‘Rob Roy,” in 
which Sir Walter Scott gives such » 
graphic account of the MacGregors, 
and in Debrett we learn how the arms 
and motto borne by the present family 
originated. An ancestor of the present 
Baronet, in the twelfth century, 
named Sir Malcolm, was a man of 
great strength ; being of the retinue 
of the King of Scotland (whose great- 
niece he had married), he was at a 
hunting party with the monarch, and 
his Majesty having attacked a wild 
boar, or some other beast of prey, was 
in danger of his life. Sir Malcolm, - 
coming up, requested permission to 
encounter the animal. The King 
having replied, ‘‘ E’en do, and spair 
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nocht,” Sir Malcolm tore up an oak 
sapling, and, throwing himself between 
his Majesty and the fierce assailant, 
with the oak in one hand, kept the 
animal at bay, till, with the other, he 
was able to despatch it by running it 
through the heart with his sword. 
In consequence, the King was pleased 
to raise him to the peerage by the 
title of Lord MacGregor; and to per- 
petuate the memory of this brave 
action, gave him the motto above- 
mentioned, and an oak-tree eradicate, 
proper, in the place of the pine, or 
Scotch-fir, which his family had 
hitherto borne on their shield. ‘E’en 
do, and spair nocht,” is their motto. 

The crest of the Johnstones—a spur 
with wings—is thus accounted for : 
One of the ancestors of this family 
(the Johnstone of his day), while at 
the Scotch court, hearing of the En- 
glish King’s meditated treachery in 
favour of Baliol, and to get rid of 
Bruce, who was at that time at the 
English court, sent him a spur with a 
feather tied to it to indicate ‘Flight 
with speed.” Bruce acted on the 
hint, and, when King of Scotland, 
conferred the crest on the Johnstone 
family. 


These. are some of the accounts 
which, together with some equally 
amusing, if less heroic, stories, make 
up the attractive volumes published 
under the name of Debrett. The 
portion of the work containing all 
necessary information respecting the 
members of the House of Commons, 
is scarcely less interesting, and may 
be more acceptable to some readers 
on the ground of its eminently useful 
character for reference during a period 
of strong political affinities, or the 
reverse. It may safely be maintained, 
however, that when Richard the 
Third, who himself so greatly con- 
tributed to the destruction of the 
power previously wielded by the 
Barons, instituted a College of 
Heraldry, and so, as it might have 
seemed, dismissed what had previously 
been a living power to the domains of 
a dead science, he did not really de- 
stroy or even supersede the true life 
that belonged to these symbols of 
historical and personal events, since 
they were the records of the deeds of 
live men, and their influence is still 
felt among us whenever we trace the 
stories that they are intended to com- 
memorate. 
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ROOKS AND ROOK-SHOOTING. 


Te the days of old, rook-shooting 

was a favourite amusement ; for 
the old missiles used before the in- 
vention of gunpowder, such as arrows, 
“quarrels,” bird-bolts, blunt arrows 
(discharged from the yew-bow or 
the cross-bow), were adapted for sit- 
ting shots. 

For some years after the “‘fire-lock” 
had been invented, the art of shoot- 
ing flying was rare indeed; and in 
the days of hand-guns, match or 
‘‘wheel locks,” it was utterly un- 
known. 

The best bowman might, perchance, 
shoot a hart in his full career, but 
for the most part he sent his shaft at 
random amongst the herd driven across 


his ambush, or stalked at early morn-— 


ing; but all the feats recorded ot 
our forefathers as performed with 
bow and arrow must be received with 
suspicion, and in many cases at- 
tributed to chance. 

The “branchers,” as those rooks 
are called which have crept from 
their nests, but as yet are not strong 
enough to trust themselves upon the 
wing, made admirable practice for 
the young archer, and many a blunted 
arrow glanced from branch and spray 
of the old elm and oak as he fruit- 
lessly attempted to compass the bird’s 
destruction ; as, unless he succeeded 
in hitting the nestling upon the head, 
it was a rare occurrence to bring it 
to the ground. 

Partly as furnishing marks for the 
bow, and also as they were pursued 
by falconers, rookeries and heronries 


were treated as manorial rights, and 
carefully protected on all landed es- 
tates. Trees were planted, with a 
view to their protection, close to the 
old houses of the aristocracy, that the 
succeeding generations of the county 
magistrate might not lose these busy 
and social birds when age rendered 
the old clump where they had lived 
for centuries fit for timber, then more 
valuable than now, or only adapted 
for log-wood, to be consumed on the 
fire-dogs in the manorial hall. 


Many a man who has built a man-— 


sion has vainly attempted to establish 
a rookery upon his grounds. The 
birds are most capricious in their 
choice of locality, and the placing 
old nests in the trees where. their 
presence is desired has succeeded in 
a few cases, but not inmany. Rob- 
bing the nest of the magpie, and sub- 
stituting the eggs of the rook, has 
answered more than once in the 
writer’s experience, but then. the 
locality is seldom a desirable one, 
Probably the jackdaw’s nest would 
be a better home for the young bant- 
lings; and as these birds, unmolested, 
lay in almost every hollow tree of a 
certain height, and are very com- 
monly found in the close neighbour- 
hood of country houses, it is an 
experiment well worth trying. 

The rook, in common with several 
social birds, seems to prefer a home 
in, the sight and hearing of man. 
He uses no attempt to conceal. his 
nest. He repairs it year after year, 
and seldom selects a-tree which has 
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not met the approval of his feathered 
ancestors. 

He has a decided preference for 
tall elms; occasionally he selects the 
oak, and rarely the chestnut or the 
poplar. 

Frequently the whole colony will 
partially renovate their old homes in 
autumn, as though to make their 
grand February task the lighter, or 
to strengthen the cradle of the future 
population against the coming blasts 
of winter; but the end of that month is 
the busy time ; when having taken their 
first flight at daybreak, and searched 
the water-meadows for slugs and 
worms, they gather their new beams 
and joists from the woods near home, 
and with loud clamours begin their 
repairs in earnest. 

The drier the weather the earlier 
their search for food, and it is only 
at certain times in the year, and 
under great pressure, that they can be 
considered injurious to the farmer. 

They have a peculiar and unlucky 
taste for corn, after it has been sown 
a short time, and when what may 
be called the natural malting process 
has set in. At this crisis the saccha- 
rine properties of the plant are in- 
creased, and the attraction, espe- 
cially in hard frost or dry weather, 
is irresistible; but if the birds can 
obtain the lob-worm, wire-worm, or 
grubs of the cockchafer, grain under 
any condition is safe from their as- 
saults. 

They may be seen, especially in 
water-meadows, searching for the 
long red worms, ‘through all the 
winter, in company with starlings 
and jackdaws ; but the rook is the 
only bird which can control the 
destructive properties of the wire- 
worm, abstract it from the ground 
when it is effectually concealed, and 
break up the case in which it is con- 
tained. To secure this pernicious 
insect, and to obtain a supply of the 
cockchafer grub (which lies in the 
ground three or four years before it 


arrives at maturity, and during these 
years commits sad havoc upon the 
roots of grasses), the rook will 
thoroughly confide in man, and, in 
implicit faith, walk a few paces 
behind the plough, although, under 
ordinary circumstances, it is most 
guarded and suspicious, giving many 
a poor parish urchin employment, 
at a paltry ninepence or shilling a 
week, from morn till dewy eve. 

It isin April, whilst feeding their 
young, that rooks most benefit the agri- 
culturalist, as the quantity of grubs 
and insects of all sorts consumed by 
their offspring is incalculable. The 
parents may be observed, by means of — 
a good binocular, filling the pouch 
beneath their throats with a supply, 
and returning again and again to 
satisfy the cravings of their broods, 
and to minister to appetites which ap- 
pear insatiable. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of destructive insects are thus 
annihilated as the spring ushers them 
into life, and many a load of corn is 


- saved for the benefit of man by these 


industrious and persecuted labourers. 
In Germany, some years since, an 


_entire district was nearly deprived of 


its corn harvest owing to an order to 
destroy the rooks; and many parts of 
our own country have suffered where 
the lives of these birds have been in- 
discriminately sacrificed, 

The rook which, in its wild state, 
breeds freely in Kensington Gardens, 
on one occasion selected as its lo- 
cale the spire of the old Royal Ex- 
change, and within the last six or seven 
years Fife House, Whitehall, is very 
easily domesticated, and becomes an 
amusing companion. A short time 
since the Fze/d newspaper gave an 
account of a pair which came to the 
window-sill every morning to be fed, 
and an instance is given by a well- 
known writer on birds, of one case 
in which a rook descended from the 
midst of a large cloud of his com- 
panions, and from a giddy height, to 
recognise and greet its former master; 
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after which it regained its comrades, 
and was seen no more. 

In confinement, too, many experi- 
ments have been made as to its diet, 
and it was found that although, after 
being kept without food for twelve 
hours or more, it would consume 
greedily two and a half ounces of 
bread, of sixteen ounces to the pound, 
that it far preferred the insect diet 
which it obtained in its natural con- 
dition, and that it could only be in- 
duced to eat grain by compulsion. 
Any number of proofs or experiments, 
however, fail to satisfy the ignorant 
farmer of the old school, that the 
rook is not his natural enemy. And 
even when the old Elizabethan house 
has descended to the occupation of 
the yearly tenant, he would too often 
annihilate the colony of rooks which 
build in the trees that overshadow 
his old bow windows, and shade his 
moated grange, but for the protectiou 
of his landlord. 

This extirpation would soon be. 
complete were an_ indiscriminate 
slaughter permitted. But rookeries 
are for the most part placed under 
the gamekeeper’s jurisdiction, and 
are protected with certain limi- 
tations, They have to run the 
gauntlet with more dangerous mis- 
siles than the old arquebus, or that 
“ wheel-lock, engendering sparks 
from a piece of pyrite by means of a 
notched wheel wound up by a span- 
ner or handle on an axle, invented in 
the time of Henry VIII.,” a device 
more uncertain as to its effects than 
Richard I.’s cross-bow, or the shaft of 
Robin Hood ; and where rook-shoot- 
ing is permitted, it is restricted to 
one or two days’ slaughter, and if the 
time is extended the weapon is pur- 
posely defined, or the shot-gun is 
“barred.” 

There are many old squires who 
strictly refuse to allow any rooks to 
be destroyed upon their manors— 
others in Suffolk, and some of the 
seats to the north-east of London, 


confine their friends to the use of the 
cross-bow, the pea-rifle—carrying. a 
very small bullet, and loading at the 
breech—or to the common sporting 
rifle without limit as to gauge. 

One worthy old Oxfordshire squire, 
who has well studied the habits of 
these birds, considers that if not shot 
annually they do not increase in pro- 
portion, and limits the shooting as to 
time, but does not care for numbers, 
saying you may shoot as many as 
you can, but you must not disturb 
them on the second day., I have 
seldom seen a more beautiful sight 
than these same Waterperry Rookeries, 
nor a situation where, from the great 
height of the trees, ‘‘branchers” are 


more safe from the range of the shot . 


gun—which is generally used. A 
beautiful Albino specimen, with white 
legs and bill, was brought to me in 
1851, whilst I resided in the village. 
Rook-shooting comes in when the 
owner of the soil has other pursuits, 
and probably the general sportsman 
would scarcely deign to join in the 
amusement even were he not busy 
with his fly-rod, in. London for the 
season, or fitting out for Norway. 
Thus the diversion is for. the most 
part in the gamekeeper’s hands, and 
the opportunity offers itself to any who 
will make terms with that official. 
But for the dangerous weapon em- 
ployed (every old, crazy, rusty fowling- 
piece being scoured up for the occa- 
sion), and the inexpert hands to which 
they are entrusted, there would be 
little risk and good practice for the 
embryo gunner, always providing the 
refreshments are moderately enjoyed. 
In the hurry of loading, and what is 
worse, loading guns dangerous even 
when just cleaned, but doubly haz- 
ardous when foul, there is more than 
a chance of burst barrels, especially 
as they are generally exploded in a 
perpendicular position ; but there is 
far more risk in the capping of old 
muzzle-loaders, or the extraction of 
perverse ramrods, varied by vain en- 
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deavours to ‘“‘get off” guns which 
have snapped once or more ineffec- 
tually, except in those cases where 
powder has been inadvertently omit- 
ted or, under pressure, the system of 
loading has been reversed, and the 
shot lays snugly deneath the ‘Curtis 
and Harvey’s Diamond Grain.” 

Young hands are far safer with the 
breech-loader, as with these it is 
scarcely possible for a boy to shoot 
himself, and all muzzle-loaders should 
be kept ata long range; the extra 
cost for cartridges will be well ex- 
pended, and if collected for reloading, 
which is rapidly effected with Erskine’s 
machine, the extra cost becomes con- 
temptible compared with the security 
ensured. 

Rookeries always furnish young 
birds at various ages, and there will 
be plenty of “ fliers” for the more ex- 
pert “shots,” without sacrificing those 
which can barely balance themselves 
upon a branch, except as practice for 
the youngest hands. 

The older birds—the birds of the 
previous year, will take‘ good care of 
themselves, soaring far above the blue 
hyacinths and trampled nettles ; and 
even the “ fliers,” owing to the mass 
of branches, and the perpendicular 
mark they afford, will require some 
practice, or they will fly off unscathed. 
Great care is requisite as the shooter 
moves step by step with his gaze di- 
rected to the birds, or he will blunder 
over some stump, or into some rabbit- 
hole, or go backwards over an unsus- 
pected bank as a reward for his con- 
tinued zeal and carelessness. He 
must beware, too, that he well “ backs 
up” his gun; his holding it slackly 
may be rewarded by a broken collar- 
bone : and he had better let his game 
be gathered for him, as the young 
birds are full of provoking parasites, 
which are larger and more annoying 
than their fellows which congregate 
on the partridge in its youth, but are 


generally ‘dispersed before he falls in 
September, being scattered by the 
young brood’s habit of taking a daily 
dust-bath. 

Rooks have never been largely pa- 
tronized as articles of food. There is 
a strong prejudice against them, 
although they are just such feeders 
as the domestic duck. They have 
been imported from France and Bel- 
gium, and sold with difficulty at one 
shilling per couple. But still, nine 
parts of them are quite equal to young 
pigeons, provided they are properly 
cooked. It is a common practice to 
wring the heads off directly they reach 
the ground, and thus the body is 
drained of blood. This improves the 
colour of the flesh, and should never 
be omitted. It also ensures the in- 
stant death of the sufferer, which 
otherwise might endure pain for a 
considerable time. More than once 
or twice in a season, by culpable 
neglect, a partridge or a hare has been 
observed by the writer still breathing 
whilst lying amongst the ranks of 
dead to be counted at the 
doors—a painful and distressing sight 
indeed! Fashion forbids this de- 
capitation of game, and with ordinary 
precaution it is not required. 

The young rooks should be care- 
fully skinned, the back-bone removed, 
and also the larger bones; they are 
then excellent either as pigeon-pie or 
stewed. Where such extravagance 
can be permitted, a//the bones should 
be abstracted, and the breast only 
should be sent to table, and culinary 
instruments can beobtained in France, 
and at one or two London shops, which 
make it comparatively easy to bone 
pigeons, rooks, or even the dotterel 
lark, or wheat-ear. 

If the parts selected are soaked in 
milk for twenty-four hours, the pie 
will be a dish fit to ‘set before a 
king.” 
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FALSE COLOURS. 


By Annie THoMAS (Mrs. PENDER CuDLIP). 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
‘“*ONLY A KISS,” 


a RTHURshall never borrownor 

accept a penny from Mr. Hep- 
burn. Never! never! whatevercomes.” 
This had been Cissy’s resolve, the 
instant she heard that Mr. Hepburn 
was her mother’s brother, and had 
dealt harshly by her mother. She 
had repeated the sentence to herself 
a dozen times as she had been driving 
home, and she was now crouching on 
a sofa, with her face bent down on a 
pillow, repeating it, as Mr. Lister and 
Isabelle came in. 

She had suffered a good deal this 
day. There had been much to harass 
her, and she could not offer a calm 
front to the happy pair who now 
came into the room. ‘Why won't 
they keep themselves and their rap- 
tures out of my sight ?” she thought, 
bitterly, and a distorted feeling of 
their not having acted uprightly to- 
wards herself flashed across her mind. 

There had been much to harass 
her. Every post brought a bevy of 
bills and urgent insolent demands for 
money, and the Scorriers had no 
money wherewith to satisfy those 
demands. It seemed to her that 
there had been no improvidence in 
the household management, and yet 
now that she came to inquire into it, 
thousands had been spent when only 
hundreds would have been justifiable. 
The horses could have cost little 
more than they had done during this 


past year if they had fed upon golden 
oats. Those ponies which were the 
pride of her heart had required hew 
silver-plated harness, and their beauty 
had demanded a new park-phaeton. 
But after all, a hundred and eighty 
pounds covered that expense, so it 
could not be said that it was her 
extravagance which had ruined her 
husband. To be sure, there were 
those oppressive bills for her ¢rous- 
seau; but as they had not been ‘paid 
yet, Arthur’s money had not gone for 
them. Her twenty-guinea saddle 
and her hundred-guinea piano, the 
diamond star which Arthur was so 
proud of seeing sparkle on her brow, 
the rings with which he loved to 
adorn her lovely little hands—all 
these things had cost money truly, 
but they ought not to have ruined a 
man in good practice, in such a prac- 
tice as had been Arthur's when she 
married him. 

Spasms of self-reproach assailed 
her! She had not been thinking 
much about his practice, or whether 
it was widening or decreasing, lately. 
In the early days of her marriage she 
had determined to be very ambitious 
for her husband, had resolved to in- 
cite him to gain professional distinc- 
tion, had vowed to be proud of his 
professional success. She remembered 
how elated she had been at Arthur's 
being called to that consultation 
which had taken place over Mr. 
Lister’s bruised form. She remem- 
bered what glories she had prognos- 
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ticated would ensue from that cure 
and its consequences. Above all, 
she remembered that when she had 
found Lister to be the lover of her 
youth, she had ceased from that 
earnest personal interest in her hus- 
band’s pursuits and success which 
every wife who would be a true help- 
meet should feel. 

And now she was punished. Her 
mind was quite alive and awake 
now, and she was punished. Things 
had gone wrong—must have been 
going wrong for a long time--and 
they were in a mesh of troubles, from 
which a little foresight would have 
saved them. 

She wondered she had not thought 
of it, and spoken about it before. 
That partner of Arthur’s—he whom 
Arthur had helped and put forward 
—had been undermining, and gradu- 
ally superseding her husband. There 
had been little intercourse between 
the two families all along ; for Cissy 
had detected, and scornfully shown 
that she had detected, the rancorous 
envy and petty feeling with which 
Mrs. Monsell regarded her—Cissy. 
The little, black-browed, sallow-faced 
woman had been unable to conceal 
the virulence of the hatred she felt 
for the bright, fascinating stranger 
who had come and apparently carried 
all things before her in the neigh- 
bourhood. Even in that little matter 
of going to Castlenau, Mrs. Monsell 
conceived that she had been worsted 
and injured by Cissy. 

“I never can be obsequious to 
people whom I can’t recognize as my 
superiors in any real way, and I 
can’t grovel,” Mrs. Monsell would 
observe, tossing her tight, shining, 
black-haired head. ‘Mrs. Scorrier 
has a much more humble opinion of 
herself and her husband’s position 
than I have, thank goodness! But 
there, the poor thing has never been 
noticed in society before, I should 
say; so it’s a small wonder if her 
head is turned,” 


And then Mrs. Monsell would go 
on to tell how she had been courted, 
and sought, and generally made much 
of in Bath ; and how she had escaped 
the whirlpool of fashion and dissipa- 
tion in order to become the admirable 
wife and mother she now was; and 
other things to the same effect, to the 
delectation of her single - minded 
Danebury hearers. 

On the afternoon of this day, which 
had let Cissy into the secret of her 
mother's life, and Edward Lister into 
the truth that he would be very hard 
held to his bargain, Mrs. Monsell 
came to make one of her state calls 
on the senior partner's wife. Her 
visits to Mrs. Scorrier were very few, 
and made at very long intervals, for 
she was gradually building up a wall 
between Mrs. Scorrier and the more 
severely respectable portion of the fe- 
male inhabitants of Danebury. She 
had never said anything decidedly 
against Cissy, but she had looked 
both suspicious and pitying, and both 
these looks are powerful weapons in 
the hands of ill-natured women. She 
had also openly avowed an intention 
of ‘being kind to Mrs. Scorrier,” 
which avowal does more damage to 
the one about whom it is made, than 
any other form of innuendo, 

How had it come about? It is 
very hard to say decidedly, but it had 
come about that a certain portion of 
the old Baden-Baden story had got 
known in the neighbourhood. Whe- 
ther Mr. Blayne had been harassed 
into confiding it to his wife, in the 
vain hope that she would cease all 
investigations into his share in the 
“«Cissy” cause—or whether one of 
those miraculous voices from afar 
(which are heard in real life very 
often), had been heard on the subject 
—is not known. All that is known 
is that Mrs. Scorrier found herself 
looked at and listened to as women 
who are supposed to have specks 
about them are. looked at and lis- 
tened to, * 
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She had been supreme in her in- 
difference to all until now. Even 
when Amelia had said to her, ‘Even 
your intimacy at Castlenau doesn't 
save you from evil report, Cissy,” 
Cissy had not condescended to ask 
what the evil reports were, or to dis- 
claim the ‘‘intimacy” at Castlenau, 
which, no one knew. better than 
Amelia, did not exist. She had been 
only too happy to accept the neigh- 
bourhood’s estimate of herself, since 
it left her in peace. But now her 
faculties were all aroused, and the 
truth came home to her that she had 
been made a stumbling-block in her 
husband's path. 

She was thinking of this, and of 
many other perplexing things, when 
Lister and Isabelle came in from the 
garden, and found her leaning on the 
sofa. ‘Luncheon is on the table 
still,” she said, getting up, and giving 
him her hand, without looking at 
him. ‘I am not well this morning ; 
take my cousin in, and excuse me, 
will you not?” So he found himself 
forced into a further ¢éfe-d-¢éfe with 
Isabelle, even while his mind was 
distraught with anxiety as to what 
caused Cissy’s grief. 

By-and-by Isabelle left him to 
write a letter, which she might not 
have time to write to-morrow before 
post-time—an explanatory letter to 
her mother, relative to the delay in 
Mr. Lister’s prayer for her hand. 
And while she was writing her letter, 
Mr. Lister went back to the drawing- 
room—and Cissy. 

She had got over all sentiment 
concerning him, but she had not got 
over all sentiment concerning that 
time of which he was the hero. He 
could not, therefore, have come be- 
fore her at a more inauspicious mo- 
ment than this. 

She sat up, and made an effort to 
look unconscious, and free from em- 
barrassment. But the effort was a 
failure, as all such efforts must be 
when they are made by a woman 


whose eyes are red, and whose face 
is swollen with crying. He did not 
like to say, ‘I fear I interrupt you,” 
and retire, as would have been the 
more merciful course. So he paused 
by a small table, and played with a 
paper-knife, and a new volume of 
poems. 

“Where is Isabelle, Mr. Lister?” 
Cissy asked presently. 

‘Gone to write a letter, I believe,” 
he said, slowly, and then he put the 
volume of poems down, and looked 
at her with a look that was fraught 
with apology, affection, and sym- 
pathy. He was longing to state some 
of the extenuating circumstances 
which had let him into this engage- 
ment, and he did not know how to 
begin. 

“I am afraid you are not very well 
this morning, Mrs. Scorrier.” 

“Yes, I am quite well.” 

“I thought I knew the expression 
of your face too well ever to give a 
wrong reading, and I read suffering 
in itnow. For the sake of our old 
and dear friendship, have confidence 
in me now.” 

“Our old and dear friendship was 
of a nature that will not bear to be 
spoken about between us now that I 
am married, and you are going to be 
married soon,” she said, boldly. ‘As 
to having confidence in you, I have 
it to a great degree, still I shouldn't 
be justified in confiding my troubles 
to you. My husband is the privileged 
being who must bear the burden of 
them.” She tried to smile, and 
speak cheerfully, but her voice failed 
her. It is hard for a woman to point 
the path out to a man in such a case 
as this. Her heart and her judgment 
must .be at issue, the one declaring 
for leniency, and the other for 
rigour. . 

“I wish to speak to you of my 
possible marriage.” She gave him a 
sharp glance of interrogation as he 
said the word “ possible ;" and he 
corrected himself. « Of my contem- 
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plated marriage, I should say; will 
you give me leave to do it?” 

do what?” 

“To speak to you about it.” 

“Certainly, Mr. Lister; I am Isa- 
belle’s cousin. I love her as dearly 
as if she were my sister ; I owe her 
parents such a deep debt of gratitude 
for the home and the love they gave 
me, that I have a heartfelt interest in 
all that concerns their daughter ; of 
course you may speak to me about 
your marriage.” 

“Will you allow me to speak of 
my own feelings ?” 

“T rely on you not to say anything 
that I may not hear,” she said, 
firmly. 

“TI will not utter a word a saint 
might not listen to,” he said, eagerly. 
“I will not pain you by dwelling on 
my long hopeless quest, on my ever- 
recurring disappointment, on the pro- 
tracted agony of baffled love 4 
_ “You are like a woman, -Dwell- 
ing on the very things you start with 
avowing you will not dwell on; the 
best example I know of that form of 
weakness is May's mother in ‘The 
Cricket on the Hearth.’ Do you re- 
member what I mean?” 

“I don't want to talk about May’s 
mother,” he said, stiffly. 

“But I do; she’s a delightful 
study of huffiness and selfishness ; she 
would bring herself and her own 
feelings to the fore on every occasion, 
at any cost to other people.” 

“You imply that I am doing the 
same, Cissy. _ Let me speak once be- 
fore I’m condemned by every con- 
sideration of honour to keep silence 
for ever.” 

“Are you not already so con- 
demned ?” 

“No, I think not; I have a right 
to justify myself to you.” 

“‘No such justification is needed, 
do believe that,” she said, earnestly. 
“THere has been suffering and un- 
happiness in our lives, through no 
fault of our own; but that is all 


past, and the clouds have dis- 
persed.” 

“From your life, maybe, not from 
mine,” he said, bitterly. 

‘Don’t force me to think less well 
of you than I love to think,” she 
said sadly. 

“Mrs. Scorrier, even at the risk of 
offending you for atime I must speak ; 
my heart is not in this marriage I am 
going to make,” 

“Then why are you going to make 
tat all? Poor Isabelle,” she said, 
passionately. 

“Why! why, indeed! and yet 
you would be the one to blame me 
most severely if I did not make it 
now. 

“Yes, now—now that you have 
given her the right to show her feel- 
ings.” 

“Mrs. Scorrier she showed her 
feelings before. 

“] did not think I should ever 
hear such ungenerous words about a 
woman from your lips.” 

“You are like the rest of the world ; 
because I think Miss Vargrave a 
beautiful girl, and an attractive girl, 
and because I have shown that I do 
consider her these things, I stand 
committed in your mind to marry 
her, since she wills it.” 

«‘Not because of that alone, but 
because you have asked her to marry 
you, Mr. Lister.” 

Cecile spoke coldly, reprovingly ; 


and still, aggrieved as she was on 


Isabelle’s account, she could not re- 
strain a certain thrill of pleasure when 
she heard from his own lips that she 
was not dethroned in his heart yet. 
She was only a woman, and it is so 
hard for a woman to be superseded. 
“If I told you why I asked, and 
how I asked, her to marry me, you 
would think me a coxcomb, and I 
can't be thought ill of by you, Cissy. 
I had condemned myself to a solitary 
life. I will not tell you why ; you 
know the reason as well as Ido. I 
am not thankful to your cousin for 
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making that self-condemnation null, 
but I will try to make her happy. 
Love is over for me—or at least the 
hope of gratifying it went out some 
months ago, when I woke from the 
stupor consequent on an accident, 
and heard that all was marred to me 
in life, because one was married.” 

He had drawn nearer to her as he 
was speaking, and now, as she sat 
motionless, with downcast head, he 
was close to her, so close to her that 
she could see he was trembling. She 
was blaming him bitterly for speak- 
ing, and blaming herself still more 
bitterly for listening to him—she 
whom Arthur trusted so fully and en- 
tirely—she! a married woman, and 
he the plighted husband of her own 
cousin, whom she had declared to be 
dear as a sister. Sinless as she was 
in the matter, she felt a very sinner, 
as she roused herself at last, and rose 
from the sofa, saying, ‘‘I have heard 
you too long, Mr. Lister ;” and he 
muttered in reply, 

“Forgive me, let me kiss your 
hand once,” and was pressing his 
lips to it as Mrs. Monsell, taking in 
the whole scene, and all its possible 
meanings, sailed along the room. 

Cissy, flushed, agitated, unhappy, 
distrustful of her approaching guest, 
miserably conscious that she had 
been wanting, not in rectitude of 
purpose, but in rigour of demeanour, 
looked the very picture of guilt. 
There was a look of satisfied vindic- 
tiveness on Mrs. Monsell’s sallow face 
that frightened Cissy, brave as Cissy 
was in the ordinary exigencies of life. 
A vague dread assailed her that some 
lie, which was part a truth, might get 
abroad, and damage, not only herself, 
but Arthur. Hitherto secure in the 
consciousness of the perfect integrity 
of her conduct and thoughts, she had 
been rash in making reckless defiant 
assertions respecting herself and her 
proclivities. What if these should be 
brought against her now, and fitted 
ingeniously, by spite and malice, to 


circumstances. That kiss on the hand 
would be wafted all over the country, 


and she would have to expiate it in 


poverty, obloquy, and isolation. 

Stammering and blushing, unable 
to control her voice or her colour, she 
introduced Mr. Lister to Mrs. Mon- 
sell, and had the satisfaction of seeing 
that lady acknowledge the introduc- 
tion as warmly and courteously as a 
Capulet would have welcomed a 
Montague in the period anterior to 
Juliet'’s indiscretion. Then Cissy tried 
the weather, and that failed her. 
And then, in despair, she questioned 
concerning the Danebury people. 

Had Mrs. Monsell seen the Pot- 
tingers lately? 

Mrs. Monsell had ; they were nice, 
quiet, thoroughly good people, who 
could be known without fear or re- 
proach. 

““Yes,” Cissy said, desperately, 
“they are as good, and simple, and 
refreshing, as the cowslips in the 
meadow, to me.” 

“I do not like to turn such truly 
excellent people into ridicule by com- 
paring them to flowers which they do 
not in the least resemble,” Mrs. Mon- 
sell said, with almost insolent cool- 
ness. Then she rose up to go away, 
having stayed exactly five minutes, 
and Cissy felt her cheeks glowing 
with the fury only an unjustly assailed 
woman can feel. 

Mrs. Monsell departed, and called 
at the Pottingers “‘in passing,” and— 
but it is needless to follow “the trail 
of the serpent”—suffice it to say that 
before nightfall nearly all Danebury 
knew of Mrs. Scorrier’s dereliction 
from wifely duty, and pitied Mrs. 
Monsell for being placed in the'pain- 
ful position of being compelled to 
mark her sense of shock concerning it. 

As for Cissy, her odious little 
visitor had no sooner got outside the 
drawing-room door than she turned 
to Mr. Lister, with interlaced fingers, 
strongly clenched together. 

“It’s absurd for us to attempt to 
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ignore this to each other—most un- 

wittingly you have done me an injury 
—that woman will make more of 

what she saw than ever has been 
made of a kiss before.” 

_ T would give my life to serve 
you,” he said. 

“ That’s one of the things men say 
kindly, without knowing how utterly 
futile the saying is. You can’t serve 
me. If I had a jealous, weak- 
minded husband, you might vow and 
swear to him, but my simple state- 
ment will be enough for Arthur. I 
shall tell him all that has happened, 
Mr. Lister, and leave him to deal 
. with the world. You cannot serve 
me.” And then she went away from 
him, looking so brave and gentle, so 
womanly, and refined, and strong, 
that he loved her more dearly than 
ever. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
MISJUDGED. 


“But, Arthur, all my feelings are 
in revolt at the idea of asking him for 
aid.” 

“I don’t see what else I am to 
“do.” 
“Don’t do that, at any rate: let 
us struggle, suffer, do anything, rather 
than put ourselves under obligations 
to him.” 

“He is your uncle, after all, 
Cissy.” 

“My uncle! Oh! dear me, the 
reproach of that relationship should 
not be brought against me. Amelia 
has been to see me this morning, giv- 


ing me her husband's high moral and . 


social sentiments at second-hand ; 
preaching his excellence to me until 
I loathe excellence ; I don’t want him 
to make poor amends to my mother 
now, by being kind to me in a half- 
and-half way.” 

«« After all, your mother was a little 
to blame, Cissy.” 

‘1 don’t see that at all.” 

«Oh, yes, she was; she was most 


obstinately reserved about her mar- 
riage, for instance. She cut off her 
own nose to spite her face, because 
she was savage with her brother.” 

‘Her want of judgment does not 
make his conduct less detestable.” 

“‘Then, my dear child, you must 
take into consideration that he is a 
man who has a right to judge others 
sternly, if ever a human being had ; 
placed in such a position, and sub- 
jected to great temptations, to have 
lived as he has lived is something.” 

‘« His goodness is of the cold, chill- 
ing order, Arthur ; I should be able 
to love him, perhaps, if he had sinned 
and suffered ; but he has never done 
either, and I wish to cut our bond of 
union utterly! utterly! Idon't want 
to have anything to do with him any 
more ; I hate favours at his hands; I 
want you to leave Danebury.” 

cannot, Cissy.” 

not? Why stay here where 
I am miserable ; where I am looked 
coldly upon by some ; where we are 
under a most undeserved cloud? You 
know as well as I do what is said, 
and thought, and looked, about me. 
Why do you stay and suffer it, loving 
me as you do?” 

‘Because I can’t afford to leave 
the place, because I haven’t the money 
to carry us away. Cissy, don’t torture 
me—don’t ask me to do what I can't 
do, don’t break my heart by being 
miserable here where your lot is cast, 
my darling.” 

She had broken down, as he told 
her that he could not go, and why he 
could not go. Broken down, and burst 
into a bitter lamentation that pierced 
her husband’s heart. It was sucha 
cruel truth that came home to her as 
she listened to his words. They 
seemed to condemn her to an exist- 
ence here amongst people who looked 
upon her doubtingly ; and in spite of 
that often openly avowed Bohemian- 
ism of hers, it was so much to her to 
be in good repute, now that her good 
name and fair fame were matters 
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of vital importance to her hus- 
band. 

‘‘Don’t. break my heart by being 
miserable here, where your lot is 
cast,” he repeated ; and she flung her 
arms round his neck and asked him— 

“Ts it cast here for long, Arthur ? 
Tell me that we shall get away in 
time—limit my period of agony; you 
don’t know what I suffer daily, hourly, 
in the way of downright slights and 
half-civilities. Amelia has dealt me 
a cruel blow to-day. They have a din- 
ner at Glene on Tuesday, and she ex- 
plained to me why they couldn't ask 
us. Mrs. Walter Bracey is very par- 
ticular, and while certain rumours are 
fresh, &c.” 

«My poor girl!” 

‘Don’t speak in that tone—don’t 
look in that way at me,” she sobbed, 


_ vehemently. ‘Heaven help me! these 


people call themselves Christians, and 
profess a creed which professes cha- 
rity ; yet they are doing all in their 
puerile powers to make me as bad as 
they think 

‘““My own darling, those whose 
judgment we regard will always think 
well of you,” he said, soothingly. 

“That’s nonsense, such nonsense ; 
we regard the judgment of those who 
are more immediately about us—we 
can’t help doing so; it’s all very well 
being high-minded and _loftily indif- 
ferent about evil repute in the ab- 
stract ; but high-mindedness and lofty 
indifference doesn’t spare us a single 
pang when evil repute causes us to be 
snubbed, and looked down upon by 


our inferiors. The kindest thing I 


get now is good-natured contumely 
and I can’t go on living here,” 

«« What are we to do?” he said, des- 
pairingly ; ‘‘ you won't let me ask him 
for money to take us away, and he 
has_been so kind to me, poor old fel- 
low !—so sympathetic and 4 

Sympathetic !.” Cissy cried; 
believes everything horrid of me, I 
know, and elects to be sympathetic 
with you on the subject.” 


‘“* How you do exaggerate,” Arthur 
said, deprecatingly. ‘ Afterall, there 
has never been a definite accusation 
brought against you—if they did, they 
should ache for it. A lot of old women 
have got hold of a mare’s nest; you 
needn't mind them.” 

‘Don’t you see that my path is in- 
fested with old women?” she said. 
‘If we were in the world, their opi- 
nion of me wouldn’t matter, but here 
they make up one’s life; they are 
round me on every side. My only 
alternative, if I would not bea tole- 
rated woman, is to be an involun- 
tary recluse. I have no vocation for 
such a career.” 

‘Bear it, formy sake, a little longer,” 
he said, imploringly. ‘Strengthen 
yourself with the consideration of this 
truth, that my only care in the mat- 
ter is for you—the only annoyance 
I feel is on your account ; as for what 
Mrs. Hepburn has said to-day, I can’t 
realize your being annoyed at it. 
Mrs, Walter Bracey bored you, at her 
best, when you were at Castlenau ; 
here, at Glene, where she'll feel her- 
self a Triton among minnows, she 
would be unendurable to you.” 

“ Arthur, you know as well as I do 
that it is the motive of the omission, 
not the omission itself, that grates 
upon me; but I won’t vex you with 
my feeble struggles to break through 
the web of my difficulties any more.” 
And as Cissy said this, she looked the 
look which is of all others the hardest 
for a man to endure—resigned. . 

This conversation had taken place 
between them one dull November 
day, about a month after that lapse 
from judgment on Mr. Lister’s part 
which had fallen under the notice of 
Mrs. Monsell. During that month 
much had been done and undone. 
The Scorriers had put down their car- 
riage and horses, and had been put 
down in their turn by the great majo- 
rity in and around Danebury. _Isa- 
belle Vargrave had gone home to 


prepare gorgeous raiment for her 
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marriage, which, it was understood, 
was to take place in one of the early 
spring months. But Mr. Lister was 
still resident at the Den. 

During this month Cissy Scorrier 
had been given many opportunities of 
studying the stupendous power which 
is vested in the hands of every woman, 
no matter how weak she may be, 
when once she is enabled to take 
her stand as a scorner of one of her 
own sex. Mediocrity was rampant 
in the town-village in which Cissy’s 
lot was cast—the mediocrity of nar- 
now education and small experience, 
and isolation from central interests, 
and the enlarging influences of art 
and art topics. The Jadies who repre- 
sented the softer and more refined 
elements of life in Danebury were for 
the most part daughters of the land, 
who knew all about themselves and 
each other, and concluded that out- 
side that full knowledge of them- 
selves and each other was little worth 
knowing. The views that were held 
by their acquaintances were right or 
wrong in proportion to the nearness 
of relationship that existed between 
themselves and those who held them. 
Their judgment reeled and tottered 
under shocks from speculative works 
that had been combated and refuted, 
or accepted because found true long 
enough ago for the authors to have 
ceased to be the heroes of the day. 
They had their own little code of 
manners and standard of breeding, 
grounded upon the traditions of their 
equally enlightened ancestresses, and 
the instructions of some country-town 
preceptress. They kept a firm grasp 
of nothing particular, which imparted 
an air of solidity to their set. Above 
all, they were strong in their power 
of feeling and expressing suspicion 
of the unknown. 

Now this is a society into which a 
happy prosperous stranger can ad- 
venture with safety, if not with 
pleasure. These women, who are 
founded on a rock, may form them- 


selves into battle-array against het, 
but they have no opportunity of 
striking a blow for the virtue and 
respectability which she does not 
outrage, but just takes in the order of 
things. It is only when the stranger 
in their borders seems at a disad- 
vantage through depression—or want 
of the funds which are never actually 
wanting in their well-regulated ex- 
chequer, -or by reason of being 
breathed upon by that light but fatal 
breath of scandal which destroys as 
surely as the vapours under the upas- 
tree. It is only when the stranger 
is circumstanced thus that local worth 
does its best to crush erratic worth- 
lessness. 

Cissy was so circumstanced now, 
and all Danebury was true to itself, 
and to the habits of its order. They 
were one for all, and all for one, in 
their forays upon her. Disregarding 
the fact that she about whom ‘they 
had never heard anything before Mr. 
Scorrier brought her there as his 
wife,” might have a private sorrow 
which was not disgraceful, they pro- 
nounced her guilty in their own minds 
at the first whisper that she might be 
so. Even old Mrs. Pottinger grew 
tearful when she saw Cissy; and im- 
parted it to that sufferer as a grand, 
though terrible, truth that “ if you 
once get wrong in Danebury, you 
never get right there again.” In 
corroboration of which assertion she 
proceeded to quote a variety of cases 
of feminine iniquity, which she seemed 
to take it for granted bore some degree 
of comparison to Cissy's. 

And Arthur was away from her 
so much at this juncture, striving 
vainly by extreme attention to indi- 
vidual cases to reinstate himself in 
that general esteem and confidence 
which had gone overto Mr. Monsell. 
Nothing fails so fast as a failing 
cause. Even the poor people whom 
he mended and drenched for nothing 
gave time-serving ‘preference to the 
florid kindness of the junior partner. 
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Cissy made one or two efforts to 
re-establish herself. She despised 
herself for making them, knowing 
that the necessity for doing so was 
laid upon her undeservedly. Still 
she reminded herself of the social 
duty concerning Arthur, and bent 
her neck in the performance of it. 

Her first effort was a painful one. 
She arranged a party, and asked the 
people who had been holding them- 


selves aloof from her awkwardly, to’ 


her house. The answers to her 
invitations were either excuses or 
conditional acceptances, and when 
the evening came Mrs, and the Miss 
Pottingers were the only ladies pre- 
sent. Then she made a still harder 
effort. Braced herself up to the dis- 
agreeable task of telling a man that 
for her honour’s sake he must not 
show her common civility. “You 
must not even call on me, Mr. 
Lister,” she said, sorrowfully, to him 
the first time he came ‘to see her after 
Isabelle’s departure. 


‘‘That will be acting, indeed, as - 


if the past intimacy had been repre- 
hensible—that will be the falsest 
move that we can make,” he said, 
vehemently. 

“Nevertheless, we must make it, 
if you please,” she said, a little more 
decidedly than he liked to hear Cissy 
speak, in opposition to him. 

This last effort of hers was rendered 
null and void by Arthur when he 
heard of it. 

“I agree with Lister, it would be 
condemning yourself out of your own 
mouth to forbid his presence in your 
house, Cissy; he’s my friend, and 
he’s going to marry your cousin ; 
what reason could be given for 
banishing him? Besides, he relieves 
the monotony a little.” 

‘Most painfully,” Cissy said. 
“« However, it’s inevitable.” 

‘* What is inevitable?” her hus- 
band asked, 

“That I am to be in constant 
communication with him—that I am 


to seem dependent on him for all the 
variety in my life.” 

“Yes, why not? I am sure it is 
better to show these people, who have 
misunderstood things, that I am quite 
satisfied. Observe a happy medium 
in your manner with him, and all 
will be well again in a few months.” 

‘By all being well, you mean that 
1 shall be readmitted into the society 
which has bent its poor mind to the 
task of proving me unworthy. No, 
Arthur; no, no! I would rather 
live and die in a desert, barely tole- 
rated by wild beasts, than submit 
myself to the tender mercies of the 
inhabitants of this dismal swamp any 
more.” 

Mr. Scorrier had offered his wife 
admirable advice in counselling her 
to observe the happy medium in her 
manner towards Mr. Lister. But 
Cissy was not one of that order ‘of 
women who can observe a_ happy 
medium on compulsion. Now that 
an unfortunate combination of events 
had forced her into a greater inti- 
macy with her old lover than was 
wise or well, at the same time that 
an equally untoward and unfortunate 
combination of events had forced her 
out of all authorized intimacy with 
the British matronhood about her, 
Cissy leant upon, and got the most 
that she could out of it. The old 
feeling of humiliation and embarrass- 
ment, which had been her dominant 
sensation when their reunion was 
new, had been deadened by habit. 
She suffered herself now to depart 
back to an older phase of feeling ; 
and, secure in the integrity of her 
heart ‘and conduct, seemed to the 
Danebury world to be skating on very 
thin ice. 


Given the foregoing circumstances, ~ 


and the result could easily be prog- 
nosticated. He was idle, and she 
was unhappy, restless, weary of, and 
offended by, those who were around, 
So they read together, as of old. 
Once more he guided her pencil and 
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her taste. They rode together; she 
on a horse of his, since she had none 
of her own ; and gradually the happy 
light came back to her eyes, and the 
healthy colour to her cheeks, and she 
brightened back outwardly into the 
Cissy of old. 

_ It was easy enough of explanation, 
this apparently immoral miracle. 
With the total cessation of all inter- 
course between herself and tne Dane- 
bury world, all strdin to please them, 
and to satisfy their minute and 
tedious claims, was over. She was 
the incessant object of attention to 
two men, who were devoted to her, 
and who made her feel that however 
lowly she might rank in the esti- 
mation of others, she was still a 
queen regnant to them. There was 
a lazy luxuriousness about the life 
that pleased her for a while. She 
was never called upon to make petty 
social sacrifices ; never compelled to 
interrupt the train of beautiful or 
lofty thought engendered by the read- 
ing of some book, by little talks and 
walks, and tea-parties. Her life was 
ordered very solitarily, it is true; 
but in such refined solitariness it is 
possible enough to live for a time 
very pleasantly. People passed her 
now with almost imperceptible bows, 
as she walked out over the crisp 
winter roads, escorted frequently by 
her husband, and invariably by Mr. 
Lister ; and she had reached the 
stage of not desiring that it should 
be otherwise, when the Vargraves 
began to sound notes of preparation 
about the wedding. 

Mr. Lister had been through the 
ordeal of an interview with the father 
andi mother of the lady to whom he 
had made an offer—or, rather, who 
had honoured him by accepting an 
offer before it was made. He had 
been through the ordeal, and had 
deported himself in a way that was 
extremely satisfactory to Mr. and 
Mrs. Vargrave, who were gratified 
with the largeness of his views on 


! 


such subjects as settlements. But he 
had not deported himself in a way 
that was satisfactory to Isabelle. He 
had been obviously impatient of the 
ordeal, and had passed through it 
with more celerity than grace, accord- 
ing to her judgment. Yet she would 
not for the world have let the others 
know that she did deem him wanting 
in that observance which she had 
been accustomed to consider due 
from the lover to the loved. He 
had dined with the Vargraves one 
Sunday night, and had gone to 
church at the corner of the square, 
with Isabelle, in the evening; and he 
had done both these things with an 
air that was unmistakable to the girl, 
of not liking to do them. The am- 
plitude of the settlements gave pro- 
mise of a bright future, otherwise 
she could hardly have endured the 
present. 

Perhaps Mr. Lister had never 
passed an evening in his life that 
was more opposed to his notions of 


‘how an evening in his life should 


be passed, than this Sunday even- 
ing in Ladbroke Square. He had 
been ushered into the house with a 
suppressed smirk from the footman, 
and he had been welcomed into the 
drawing-room with a blush from Isa- 
belle, and both these things were 
eminently distasteful to him. Then 
he had been asked to form one of a 
“family party,” and he found the 
family party included Isabelle’s god- 
father, and that godfather’s daughter, 
a giggling school-girl, who grew 
preternaturally serious whenever his 
eyes accidently roamed her way. 
His bonds were heavy upon him, 
and Isabelle saw that they were so, 
and pitied him—and pitied herself 
more. 

His bonds were very heavy upon 
him! Mr. Vargrave gave him port 
wine after dinner, and advice about 
the investment of idle cash. And 
when he had tided his temper through 
these difficulties, the school-girl friend 
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accompanied Isabelle and himself to 
church, and would walk behind them, 


and before them, and in the gutter at. 


their side, and in other awful places, 
in order to be out of their way. And 
when he came back from his reli- 
gious exercise, the ‘family feeling” 
prevailed again, and Mrs. Vargrave 
treated him to a soft sleep and a 
snore or two in her arm-chair by the 
fire. 

The burden of it all became intol- 
erable to him before the evening was 
over, and he resolved that, let what 
would come, he would not take out 
portions of his punishment before 
they were legally due. In the days 
to come it would be his duty to go to 
church with Isabelle, because she 
would be his wife. Also in the 
order of things, the obligation to 
drink her father's port, and sit and 
watch the sleep and hear the snores 
of her mother, might be laid upon him. 
But he had not taken these duties 
and obligations upon himself legally 
yet, and he could not practise them 
for pleasure. 

So he went back to the Den to re- 
lieve the monotony of Cissy’s life, 
leaving Isabelle with the sore con- 
viction that, though she was going 
to be avowedly everything in the 
world to him, she was nothing at all 
now. A conviction that she fought 
against daily, and that daily gathered 
strength, as she went on the round 
of frivolous shopping that is the pre- 
liminary path along which most 
young women pass to matrimony. 

As for him, he was not an advo- 
cate of frequent letter-writing, or of 
engaged people being absorbed in 
one another, of anything that might 
conduce to the furtherance of the 
folly to which Isabelle was inclined. 
So he strengthened her convictions 
after his return to the Den, and by- 
and-by Cissy noticed with sadness, a 
decrease in the warmth of Isabelle’s 
letters to herself. . 

That Mrs, Scorrier did not suffer 


more under the coolness than Isabelle 
did in displaying it, cannot be de- 
nied. Hard things had been heard 
from Glene by the Fosters relative to 
Cissy and Mr. Lister. For a little 
time Isabelle affected a blithe indif- 
ference when they totd her “how 
sorry Amelia was to be obliged to tell 
them that Mrs. Scorrier was cut by 
everybody.” But when they grew 
bolder, and added that Amelia was 
grieved to relate that “it was on 
account of Mr. Lister that Cissy was 
cut,” the assumed indifference broke 
down, and the poor girl was heartily 
miserable, and entirely to be pitied, 
although her misery made her un- 
just to her cousin. She dared not 
confide her doubts and fears to her 
father and mother, for fear her father 
and mother should insist on inquir- 
ing and investigating into things, 
and she felt sure that no amount of 
inquiry and investigation would im- 
prove the position of affairs. So in 
the family circle she pooh-poohed the 


reports that had reached them, vid - 


Amelia and the Fosters, and debated 
with her mother as to the advisability 
of having admission tickets to see 
her trousseau printed. But though 
she did these things, her letters to 
Cissy grew sensibly cooler, and Cissy 
fathomed the reason why, and shrank 
from touching upon it in her answers. 
“It will be well when they are mar- 
ried,” she thought, and then an in- 
dignant feeling caused her heart to 
throb. When they were married, he 
would be made to condemn her by 
ceasing to be her friend to all out- 
ward appearances, until they were all 
too old for Isabelle to feel jealousy, 
or for Lister to cause it. 

Until they were all too old for 
these things, and until that time, 
could it be that fate was to fasten 
her down here, where she was com- 
pletely unappreciated, and compara- 
tively useless? The answer to this 


‘question was given in time, 


— 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
A LIVING GRIEF, 


** Ah! dearest, if our tears were shed, 
Only for our beloved dead.” 


OuTWARDLY old Mrs. Scorrier’s life 
was so very much the same, but in- 
wardly it was so horribly altered. 
Nursing her grief and her memories 
had been a panacea to her woe for so 
many years, that now when her grief 
was proved causeless, and her memo- 
ries false, she seemed to herself to be 
like a helmless bark upon the ocean 
of life. 

Just at first after her return to 
Penzance, after the discovery she 
had made, old Mrs. Scorrier allowed 
herself to be what her servants 
termed, in answer to kind inquiries, 
“very low.” She abstained from 
going to the shops where she was 
expected as confidently as the post- 
man. She hurried home from church 
in order to avoid the kindly saluta- 
tions which had been wont to be 

‘ offered to her by her fellow-worship- 
pers of ever so many years’ standing. 
She refused all the little stiffly worded 
but genially meant invitations to tea 
which were sent to her. She left off 
taking the local journal which had 
enabled her to revel in all the local 
gossip, and improved time, opportu- 
nity, and her mind by the perusal of 
books whose dulness and goodness 

. was of the ghastly order. But after 
a time she freed herself from the 
trammels of these false heroics, and 
partially resumed some of the occu- 
pations of her daily life. 

Some of them, but not all. Not 
the tenderest, the most sacred, the 
dearest of them. That daily prayer 
for the soul of the dearly loved who 
had died (as she had thought) with 
all his follies fresh upon his young 
head. That weekly visit to his tomb 
—that trembling, loving, half-pitiful, 
wholly forgiving adorning of his 
grave with flowers — those long 
psalms of praise which she had sung 


to him—all these things were drop- 
ped, given over, utterly ceased from, 
as though they had been sins. 

For the daily prayers would have 
had no object, and the weekly visit 
no honest goal; and the flowers 
would only have served to deck a lie, 
and the pzans of praise would have 
been sung to an exploded deception. 
For he lived, hoary and prosperous, 
happy and old, whom she _ had 
mourned for with heartfelt mourn- 
ing for thirty years, as pitiable, un- 
fortunate, dead ! 

At last a change came; but a day 
shall be daguerreotyped at Penzance 
in order to portray this change pro- 
perly. 

A fat-looking, amber-coloured mist 
hung over Penzance in the morning, 
it was only at nine o'clock that the 
waters broke through it, and asserted 
themselves as clear and comparatively 
blue. The town woke up lazily to 
the fact, and the landlords of the 
various hotels caused bustle to reign 
in their habitations in order to induce 
a belief in the hearts of those who 
were sojourning with them that ‘fel- 
low-creatures” were going sight-see- 
ing, and that there was a great deal 
to be done. Mrs. Scorrier, sitting 
at her quiet breakfast-table, felt 
thankfully that this was a good day 
for the tourists, and for the hotel- 
keepers, and for a vast portion of the 
big human family in fact. Thinking 
this, she got up and stood at her 
window, and the winter sun stole in 
and rested on one cheek and shoulder 
lovingly, and she thought of how its 
slanting beams were lying on the 
graves, and of how they were danc- 
ing on the waters of ‘‘Mount’s Bay,” 
and she fell to wondering, as she 
had wondered every day since she had 
seen Mr. Hepburn in the gallery at 
Glene, who that man was who had 
lost his life in those waters, and 
whose corpse had been rescued and 
buried in,that grave. 

Whowas he, and what had he been 
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like; and had his death made as real 
a gap in some other woman's life, as 
it had falsely seemed to make in 
hers? Had his name really been 
that which she still bore, Scorrier ; 
or was the lettering on the tombstone 
as false as the rest? Her faith in all 
concerning him, had been so utterly 
shaken by the revelation that had 
been most unwillingly made to her, 
that she almost believed that there 
was nothing under that tombstone 
save an empty coffin. The one whom 
she had imagined filling it for thirty 
years had suddenly stood before her 
in the flesh. Why should not the 
grave be as void of all things save 
deceit and fraud as all else? 

This was a frequent phase of feel- 
ing with her—a feeling that grew 
upon her and deepened within her 
and made her life more and more 
desolate each day. Since her return 
from Danebury, in the spring, she 
had never so much as glanced at 
that grave which had been the object 
of her tenderest care for so many 
years—that, grave which had de- 
frauded her out of so much lamenta- 
tion and mourning. It seemed almost 
as if she nourished anger and resent- 
ment against it, like as though it had 
been a living enemy who had mocked 
her. On such days as these—these 
sunny winter days—the sore feeling 
always predominated. For on them 
she had been wont to go and place 
pretty little devices in vividly coloured 
immortelles on the grave, and so she 
felt now that her occupation was in- 
deed gone—felt it angrily, bitterly, 
miserably. 

She stood at the window for a long 
time, the sunbeams still gently kissing 
her soft cheek, and burnishing her 
silver hair. She blushed occasionally, 
a hot indignant blush, as it occurred 
to her that some genuine, rightful 
mourners for the man who slept be- 
neath, might have seen and marvelled 
at her tributes, often. If they had 
done so what conclusion could they 


have come to about her? That she 
was half-witted perhaps? or—she 
tried to pause in her thoughts even, 
and shuddered to find that she could 
not bear to be considered what she 
was. And then she thought of her 
son, and of how dearly she had loved 
his father, and of how that love had 
been abused, subjected to such in- 
dignities as made the passion seem a 
crime, a folly, and a degradation; and 
presently the sunbeams glistened and 
glittered upon fast falling tears. 

Arthur's difficulties were very much 
in her mind this day, for that he was 
in painful difficulties she knew full 
well. She had reorganized and re- 
duced her establishment in order to 
be able to help him a little. But as 
she had once said propheticallv, the 
little money she could give him was 
but as a drop in the ocean of his 
debts, and she thought harder things 
than ever of Mr. Hepburn -for suf- 
fering such a state of things to 
exist. 


“I have made a promise to him to © 


keep silence about my great wrong,” 
she said to herself, ‘‘but I will break 
it without compunction, if needs be, 
to serve my son.” She did not know 
that Mr. Hepburn had offered aid to 
Arthur, and that Arthur’s wife had 
spurned it. She only felt jealously 
that a little child was living at Glene, 
pampered and honoured, who was 


destined, if he lived, to a career of ° 


affluence, of good repute, and great 
consideration; while her own boy, the 
eldest son of that child’s father, was 
left to struggle and to suffer. She 
forgave Arthur all his improvidence 
and extravagance. They were quali- 
ties which had been fostered by fate 


_and that false friend and falser father 


who was now leaving him to bear all 
the brunt of their ill-effects. The 
solitude of her own house grew un- 
bearable to the poor old lady as she 
reflected on these things, so she went 
out and wandered about vaguely. 
Realizing that sad truth which Tom 
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Hood the younger has sung so 
sweetly : 
**Ah! dearest, if our tears were shed, 

Only for our beloved dead, 

Life would not be so bitter-sweet 

As now.” 

Later in the day she went to visit 
some sick and sorrowful women of 
the class who cannot be legislated for, 
some members of that saddest of all 
sisterhoods, which by the grossest 
satire is termed ‘‘Gay.” And she re- 
lieved some cruel wants, and heard 
some cruel facts, and listened to some 
piteous truths, and came out from the 
contact with them, feeling more tender 
towards human error in every form, 
than she had been in the morning. 


The light was dying out of the sky 
when she reached her own house, 
but she did not remain in it many 
minutes. She took something out of 
a box, and with this something in her 
hand, she wended her way through a 
dusky square and a narrow dark lane, 
until she came to an enclosure. She 
passed through the gate and presently 
knelt down by, and laid a cross of 
everlastings upon, the grave where the 
unknown man slept, and said her 
prayers there, not for the repose of 
the dead, but for forgiveness for the 
living. When she rose up there was 
neither desolation in her life, nor re- 
venge in her heart. 
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FEMININE EXTREMES. 


By A WoMAN. 


HE golden mean is the hardest 

point for any one to touch—men 
and women alike ; but there is some- 
thing in the feminine constitution that 
renders it doubly difficult for us—im- 
possible indeed for all practical pur- 
poses, and as a general rule of our 
life. We are always in extremes on 
the one side or the other; always 
ramping over the borders of modera- 
tion and common sense; always the 
fastest of sinners or the strictest of 
saints, apparently unable to see any- 
thing in its true proportions, or to 
walk in the middle way without top- 
pling over the barriers to the right or 
to the left. ‘Lovely woman” is no- 
thing if she is not in extremes; and un- 
less she carries her convictions, like her 
passions, to exaggeration seems almost 
incapable of having either. ‘Con- 
fession or Cremorne, my lady?” was 
one of Punch's best cartoons, with 
the smart footman touching his hat 
to his discontented mistress as she 
leaned back in her carriage pondering 
into which of the two extremes she 
would go. And the satire, if sharp, 
was not unfounded. ‘Confession or 
Cremorne ?”—yes, that about hits the 
mark with ninety per cent. of the 
‘softer sex”; soft in nothing so much 
as the fibreless way in which they 
suffer themselves to lip over into ex- 


. cesses, and in the looseness of their 


middle terms. They have so few 
gradations in their methods of pro- 
cedure; it is all black or red with 
them—the nun’s coif or the déver- 


gondée's paint—and they despise any- 
thing between as half-hearted and tem- 
porizing. 
Has not this tendency of ours 
found expression in the proverb “The 
greater the sinner the greater the 
saint”? and in that other saying, as 
common if not so proverbial, ‘‘When 
a woman is bad she is worse than a 
bad man”? For the first, who that has 
lived long enough does not know in- 
stancesof women who haverunthrough 
the whole octave of extremes, passing 
from frantic vice to frenzied virtue, 
and denying cakes and ale to the whole 
world so soon as they themselves have 
left off sweets and wine? For women 
cannot believe in virtues which do not 
wear the same livery as their own; 
and cakes and. ale, when they them- 
selves fare on bread and water, are sins 
of sense not to be lightly regarded. 
This too is one of the evidences of 
excess specially common amongst us. 
Who does not khow some modernized 
version of an awakened La Valliére 
passing straight from the world to the 
convent, perhaps from the Alhambra 
to Exeter Hall, and thinking to ex- 
piate her excesses in the past by 
excesses of another kind in the pre- 
sent ? It is only a question of kind, 
determined as much by chance as by 
design ; the degree always remains the 
same ; and as saint or sinner there is 
sure to be excess and exaggeration 
when women translate their thoughts 
into action. 
The police-courts afford examples 
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enough of the second saying, and 
show how women throw everything 
overboard when once they permit 
themselves free sailing, and how ut- 
terly warped they become when they 
are not kept straight by the girders of 
social shame. 

Therarest characteristic to be found 
among them is the power of philo- 
sophic liberty; by which I mean the 


power of self-restraint in the exercise: 


of free-will, and the maintenance of 
outside propriety, if there is anything 
like disregard for the virtue of which 
that propriety is the typical expres- 
sion. Not that philosophic liberty, 
which not infrequently includes cyn- 
ical libertinism, is a specially desir- 
able characteristic for women to cul- 
tivate. I only state the fact, not 
lament it. Men, on the contrary, can 
set limits to themselves, and keep to 
them when set; they can say so far 
and no farther to their excesses; they 
can break off bad habits even after 
they have been fully formed and 
cherished; and all but poor, weak, 
washy fellows, in their nature femi- 
nine and exaggerative, can pull up 
when they think they have gone far 
enough. The very essence of mascu- 
line strength is this quality of self- 
restraint ; this moral power which has 
nothing to do with religious faith or 
conventional fear ; this ability to be a 
law to himself, and yet not an anar- 
chist towards the observances of his 
neighbours, which every really manly 
man possesses. But women get so 
‘‘mixed up” by emotion, desperation, 
passion, and defiance, that no after- 
restraint is possible when once the 
curb is slackened ; so that, unless they 
are held in subjection by the fear of 
God, the world, or the devil, they go 
headlong to destruction, and neither 
reason nor philosophy touches them. 
Who ever heard of a woman who had 
once taken to habits of intemperance, 
say, breaking them again save under 
absolute personal coercion? But men 
can, and some without the interven- 


tion of the pledge; and though it is 
difficult and rare, yet it belongs to the 
masculine nature to restrain, even after 
indulgence, when the will sets that 
way. 

Again, when women believe a thing 
they. must let the world know the 
very outside limits of their faith. 
Even when they are in such excep- 
tional positions of life as make ex- 
tremes of any kind social scandals, 
they cannot keep silence or within 
bounds for the sake of expediency 
only. Love or hate, license or super- 
stition, it is all one they rush out to 
the wildest extremes—and let the world 
talk as it will; through the whole 
warp and woof of their mental lives 
runs this one governing thread of 
excess, without which it almost seems 
as if some women have no mental 
life at all. What damage so ever it 
may do them to have it known that 
they have gone into extremes, and 
how silly soever the extremes into 
which they have gone, the publication 
of their folly is none the less impera- 
tive, and they think themselves mar- 
tyrs if their friends do their best to 
hinder the exposure, and complain of 
the world’s ill-treatment if they are 
laughed at for their extravagance. 
But women are not the only people 
who like to outrage the opinions of the 
world and yet retain its countenance ; 
or who think that while they hold 
with the hare of extremes the hounds 
of conventional disapprobation should 
not so much as sniff at their heels. 
I fear this is a somewhat universal 
superstition among us all; about as 
universal as self-will, self-love, and 
inability to see ourselves as others see 
us. 

It is this facility for running into 
extremes on every question and on all 
occasions which makes women such 
thorough-going partizans as they are ; 
the most passionate advocates and 
the most prejudiced judges to be 
found. In. the’ gyneocracy of the 
future—that new moral world which is 
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to be under woman’s undivided sway, 
when all the manly offices of the 
present are to be redistributed, and 
women are to rule the roost in all 
things—the grave judicial bench pre- 
sided over by a woman, all impulse 
and no balance, all excess and no 
golden mean, will be something for 
men and gods to see, and I fear for 
angels to weep at! Putting aside the 
patent nonsense about the handsome 
men getting all the votes and verdicts, 
and the pretty girls being invariably 
cast in their suits, the fact of partizan- 
ship, as a feminine characteristic, re- 
mains the same; and the injustice 
of feminine judgment admits of no 
possible contradiction. Take a wo- 
man who is called on to decide be- 
tween her own flesh and blood—her 
son or daughter, say—and the wife or 
husband belonging, and see whether 
she can hold an even balance, if 
troubles have come from the faults or 
follies of her own kith. Her heart 
pleads one way and justice declares 
for the other; and which does she 


obey? The woman who would be © 


capable of seeing that the one she 
loved best had offended most would 
be capable of much more than this. 
But in most cases excess of love 
would carry it over just judgment; 
and while a loving father could decide 
righteously, uniting justice and love 
together, a loving mother could only 
decide with partiality, and for her own. 
Even the sentiment of sex, which 
makes her so doubly formidable as a 
man’s mother-in-law, would be of no 
weight if the delinquent was her son 
and his vietim only her daughter-in- 
law; and many a young household 
has owed the total wreck of its happi- 
ness to that feminine excess of love in 
the mother which would not do jus- 
tice against its own. Many a mother 
might have set things straight in the 
beginning if she would but have had the 
courage to see how they stood askew ; 
but balancing and measuring and ap- 
portioning with a nice perception of 


merit, and holding an even balance, 
and showing no favouritism, are be- 
yond the power of most women to 
compass. Wherefore young griefs 
have multiplied, and young homes 
have gone roofless and rafterless all 
the time the joint occupancy lasted, 
because the mother had: zeal and no 
judgment, love and no justice. 
Women have always been among 
the first and the most ardent of 
the disciples who cluster round a new 
school ; save indeed, those one or 
two founded on abstract reason, 
which they cannot away with any- 
how. The visionary and emotional 
doctrines, which seem even to their 
promulgators and unquestionably to 
their devotees to be like the dawn- 
ing of the millennium, count their 
female disciples by tens where their 
males are reckoned by units. Even 
faiths which are not specially flatter- 
ing to themselves—as Mormonism, 
to give no second example—find 
their most passionate upholders in 


the very sex they undervalue; and. 


there is not a minor novelty in any 
direction, not a quack doctrine in 
faith or physics, which is.not believed 
in by them, both long before and 
after it has been derided and dis- 
carded by men. They take up with 
any aim, provided it is new and ex- 
treme ; and the most devoted wor- 
shippers at any shrine, no matter 
what the idol, are always women. 
Only when preachers preach logic, 
and the doctrines taught are those of 
reason and demonstration, do women 
fall away ; indeed, the quality of a 
pulpit may be pretty accurately mea- 
sured by the preponderance of hats 
or bonnets in the congregation :—the 


men going where their minds are © 


enlarged, the women where their 
hearts are touched, and but few 
preachers being able to unite both 
conditions of improvement. Saving 
then the sects founded on reason wo- 
men are the intensest sectarians to be 
found ; and such faiths as are pushed 
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most to extremes are those they most 
affect, and feel most at home with. 

It is this quality of excess which 
makes women such tyrants when 
they have power. Theirs isa restless, 
all-pervading tyranny, totally unlike 
the heavier, more brutal tyranny of a 
man. They are so ingenious in 
their tormenting—they are able to 
descend to littlenesses which no man 
could practise, and to stoop to mean 
petty acts of oppression, out of the 
power of the coarser and more robust 
sex to imagine. The revelations of 
conventual life which we have had of 
of late, bear out this accusation 
with painful force. Here were no 
_ red+hot pincers and burning plough- 
shares, no walling up with a cup of 
water and a mouldy crust, no thumb- 
screws or bootikins, or any other 
acts or implements of bodily torture, 
but an incessant round of mean 
cruelties, of petty tyrannies, and small 
oppressions, which filled one with 
wonder as one read at the inge- 
nuity and power of detail in the 


holy sisters within the convent walls. - 


The revelations made then will never 
be forgotten. They proved the whole 
question as to the capacity of peace 
and fair-dealing among a community 
of women unchecked by masculine 
influence; and they proved it against 
ourselves. 1 donot say that women 
only are tyrannical, and that all men, 
on the contrary, are fair-dealing and 
liberal ; but I do say that in this, as 
in other things, women go to excesses 
by class temperament, not, as in the 
case of men, by individual tempera- 
ment. Where a man canes a boy of 
ten, a woman whips a marriageable 
girl. Have we not had the whole 
mystery of the Birch in the Boudoir 
publicly discussed? Only women 
who have had the misfortune to live 
under the supreme control of women, 
know to what extremes the exercise 
of power is carried, even by the well- 
conditioned among them. Of course 
some men of the feminine kind are 


like women in this ; but the very fact 
that they are men of the feminine 
kind proves the rule for our own sex 
—and against us. 

It has been often said that women 
love better than men; but I think this 
more than doubtful. They love more 
in extremes, they are more absorbed 
by their passion while it lasts ; but 
weight for weight a man’s love is 
the strongest, though not the most 
overwhelming. Does this sound like 
a paradox? It is a simple fact in 
psychology. Excess does not neces- 
sarily prove the strength of any 
passion—for nothing is so tyrannical 
as the weak passion of a weak mind. 
Men will not give up everything for 
love as women will; and yet their 
love is larger in amount, if not in 
proportion. Women will give up 
reason and common sense for their 
love. They are more ready to make 
bad marriages than men are to 
abandon their career; the two things 
being the same in result. And yet 
women are as ambitious as men, if in 
a different way from that of men; 
and as fond of all the results of suc- 
cess. And yet again, the woman 
who will run off with a groom, or 
who elopes from her husband with 
another man—and surely in either 
case she gives proof enough of the 
reality and the extent of her. love— 
will not give up a fashion she likes 
or a folly he dislikes, though she will 
abandon old friends, her home, her 
status, and, dearest thing of all, her 
repute, for the sake of the master- 
passion of the hour. In this too, we 
see that strange propensity to excess 
characteristic of the sex; and at the 
same time that adherence to small 
things, that care for trifles, which 
runs side by side with the looser 
extremes. 

Another instance of feminine exag- 
geration is to be found in the absurdi- 
ties of fashion, and the devotion to one 
or other of the extremesof asceticism or 
fastness. At the present time ‘‘Confes- 
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sion or Cremorne” does really almost. 


literally rule the English world. The 
race of quiet-living yet bright-tem- 
pered, thoughtful-minded yet active- 
handed home-keepers, of which our 
middle-class women were once the 
ideal, seems to be extinct at least in 
towns; and our women are now 
either dashing about the world as 
“ fashionables,” heaven bless them ! 
or else as ‘‘ sisters,” lay or professed, 
attending to all men’s wants but 
those of sons and husbands. Any- 
thing for an experience; but whatever 
it is, it must come from the outside 
—it must be given by outward cir- 
cumstances not created by intensity. 
Of the two, certainly the religious 
excess is the better. If our women 
must supplement the home life by 
experience from without, let them 
take to that which does some good to 
others and no harm to themselves, 
instead of to that which defiles and 
destroys both themselves and all else 
whom it affects. The most shocking 
thing of our domestic life at this 
moment, is the ‘‘fastness” which has 
crept into the very centre of the 
home, and which has transformed the 
wives and daughters of England into 
bad imitations of the Parisian demi- 
monde. What is to be the end of it 
all, heaven only knows ; and no man 
can read its real meaning. It is a 
madness which has seized on the 
nation like an epidemic; and I 
suppose it has to be lived through, 
and its meaning got at on the other 
side, before we shall come into better 
things. History shows us how all 
these odd phases of humanity have to 
be lived through; and we learn by 
experience that things which seem to 
be so evil, and which are evil in 
themselves, do sometimes lead to 
better results, and that fruits are not 
always as bitter as their roots. 

Who knows a thoroughly accurate 
woman ?—precise, not formal ; exact, 
not meagre. I mean this for thoughts 
and speech ; for women are precise 
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and exact enough in certain degrees 
of action, as account-keeping, order, 
method, and the like, But precision 
in intellect is what justice is in 
morals ; and the first is as little seen 
among us women as the last. That 
is the reason why we are such bad 
grammarians ; why a female logician 
is next thing to impossible; why 
mathematics are such dry work to 
most of us; and why metaphysics of 
the close kind (rambling speculations, 
half reverie, half superstitious fancy, 
are not metaphysics) are apparently as 
impossible as logic. It is all because 
of the want of precision and the pas- 
sion for excess which characterise us; 
all because we have gone on cultivating 
our imaginations and our emotions, 
while letting our reason and our intel- 
ligence lie fallow, till now we have 
very nearly choked up the ground 
altogether, and have left but little 
that we can cultivate. This is the 
cause too, why we are so little to be 
relied on in the matter of testimony. 
Does any one know a woman who 
can relate an occurrence exactly as 
she saw it, without throwing in the 
extra colour of her own conclusions 
or impressions? When counsel press 
close in cross-examination, and judges 
separate the wheat from the chaff in 
the sifting of the evidence that has 
been given, how much foundation of 
fact is there, in general, in a woman’s 
statements as compared with her own 
added superstructure of conclusions ? 
About as much as Falstaff’s half- 
pennyworth of bread to his intoler- 
able quantity of sack! Hence women 
are so frequently falsifiers and slan- 
derers; not from malicious design, but 
because they cannot keep themselves 
to the narrow limits of reality, but 
must spread out into exaggeration and 
excess. 

A woman will tell you, with the 
quietest manner in the world, that Mr. 
Blank is a cheat, and Mrs. Blank no 
better than she should be; and when 
you press her for her reasons, she wi!! 
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say, ‘I delieve he is a cheat,”—“ I 
believe she is a flirt, and I am sure she 
is in love with So-and-so.” There is 
not the slightest foundation in fact for 
what she says; but she is none the 
less convinced, and none the less ready 
to express her convictions—which 
are in reality the wildest exaggera- 
tions of what was perhaps in the be- 
ginning a mistake, or a quite innocent 
inadvertence. She is not ill-natured 
when she says that she is sure her 
neighbours have qualified themselves 
for the Old Bailey and the Divorce 
Court; she is only in excess of her 
“instructions,” and speaking what she 
has not cared to examine accurately 
whether it is the truth or not. 

This is the reason too, why we 
write such outrageous novels, and why 
we are so fond of adjectives in the 
superlative degree. It is generally 
easy enough to recognize a woman's 
hand in unsigned literature, by the 
upheaped style stuck about with a lot 
of epithets, and by the improbability 
of the circumstances, or the impossi- 
bility of the characters. What man 
would dare to write like “Ouida?” and 
who but women have founded, and 
continued, and to this hour uphold 
the sensationalist school? But I 
must not be exaggerative on my own 
side. We have had some women 
writers who have been just as notable 
for their quality of truth as others are 
for that of want of truth in their work ; 
and with Mrs. Inchbald’s “ Simple 
Story,” and Miss Austen’s novels, and 
Miss Ferrier’s—to go no further in the 
list—-we cannot say that women are 
not able to write, when they will, with 
the most perfect naturalness and 
moderation. Still, the rule remains 
unfortunately the same, and the rule 
of exaggeration among us can neither 
be denied nor removed. Training of 
a Closer kind than we have ever had as 
yet would do something for us ; but 
the best kind of training would be that 
which we alone can give ourselves. 
And to do this, we must first of all 


recognize the fault we desire to 
remedy. Fools’ paradises are pretty 
gardens to look at, but ill tenements 
to live in ; and of all fools’ paradises 
inhabited by the unwise, that. of igno- 
rance of one’s own faults is about the 
most foolish and the worst found. 

It is surprising that women do not 
see, or, that seeing, they do not heed, 
the harm they do themselves with 
men, by their habit of running off into 
extremes and excesses. It makes their 
whole moral world seem loose and 
shaky when the ground-lines are so 
wide and uncertain ; and the mascu- 
line contempt felt and expressed for 
“only a woman’s talk,” is due, not so 
much to its shallowness, as to its exag- 
geration. That fatal habit of making 
molehills into mountains, of hanging 
heavy weights on small wires, of trans- 
lating grey into black, and calling a 
smouldering ember a burning flame, 
by which the feminine mind is inter- 
penetrated, is a habit indulged at the 
expense of much that is more valu- 
able. We say among ourselves, when 
speaking of our fault, that if we had 
broader paths to walk in we should 
lose this habit of magnifying mole- 
hills into mountains; that it is the 
very smallness of the sole objects. of 
interest allowed us which makes us 
amplify their importance; and that the 
fault lies in the circumstances into 
which we are thrust, and not with our- 
selves. It may be so. We are all 
creatures of circumstances, more or 
less directly moulded ; but the mis- 
chief in our case is, that seeing our 
follies and shortcomings, we yet can- 
not control them, but do the thing we 
condemn, and give way to the absur- 
dities we confess and deplore. If it 
were a matter of passion it would be 
easy to understand ; but as a simple 
case of intellectual habit, it ought to 
be controlled without much difficulty, 
and when once understood, should be 
ever after suppressed. 

Perhaps it may be objected to me 
that I am falling into the very fault I 
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am condemning in my own sex; and 
that as all womenare not exaggerative, 
as all women do not make grey into 
black and lift mountains into mole- 
hills I have taken the exceptions 
for the rule, and the extremes as 
the mean. But a monograph must 
needs be excessive, because it is a 
monogtaph; and nota discursion. It 
deals only with one characteristic, one 
section, one appearance; and it cannot 
add the saving qualifications or soften 
down the hard lines with friendly 
shadings. It is an exaggeration if 
you will; but on principle and by 
necessity; like the tragic mask of the 
Grecian theatre, or the corked eye- 
brows of our own boards. And it 
has its uses. Though there is no good 
in the “three black crows,” yet there 


is good in a caricature, if by the. 


means thereof the ugliness or the sil- 
liness of a fashion can be made more 
manifest. I grant that this seems to 
advocate the famous Jesuitical doc- 
trine of the end sanctifying the means ; 
but it only seems. To avoid a valu- 
able truth because it has been pushed 
to falsehood, would be in itself an 
extreme that no wise man would com- 
mit. It never answers to be afraid of 
truth because it has been exaggerated 
into something quite the reverse; and 


there is a profound wisdom lying in 
the dogma about like curing like. 
If then, this paper on feminine excess 
is an excess itself, I can only hope 
that the homeceopathic principle in- 


- volved therein may be useful ; and that 


in the present hour of the Woman 
question—that rod of Moses which 
threatens to swallow up all other ques- 
tions—women may take to heart this 
folly of theirs, and see it as it is—a 
stumbling-block to the recognition of 
much they are desirous should be re- 
cognized. When they can urge their 
own claims temperately, when they 
can discuss and not exaggerate, relate 
without amplification, and leave off 
putting imaginings for facts—they 
will be nearer to their great objects 
than they are now. But so long as 
men can twit them with class absurdi- 
ties, so long will they fail to win the 
place they desire, or the consideration 
that only follows on esteem. It is for 
the advantage of every one that we 
should be well regarded, and that we 


_ should have some influence in the 


world of men and the business of life. 
But we must win this for ourselves 
and by ourselves ; and there is only 
one certain way to victory, and that 
is by making ourselves strong enough 
to ensure it. 
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MINNIE. 


BY EDWIN WAUGH. 


My Minnie's as shy as a little wild-rose, 

That fills all around with delight as it blows’; 
Its leaves, pleasant-scented, 
Unfolding, contented 

To sweeten the nook where it grows. 


Kate flutters her wings, and a lady would be ; 
She's ribboned, and jewelled, and flounced to the knee ; 
But she’s keen, and she’s cold, 
And she’s proud of her gold,— 
The dule take her ribbons, for me! 


My Minnie’s as poor as the little red-breast, 
«With nought in the wide world but God and its nest ;” 
But the star of a king 
Is a pitiful thing 
To the jewel that glows in her breast. 


Kate’s handsome and bold, and she’s naughty and chill ; 
She’s a wintry smile for the heart she can kill ; 
And she bears off the bell 
From the girls of the dell,—~ 
With a clapper that never lies still. 


Though Minnie’s as blithe as the skylark that springs 
From its roost in the meadow, with dew on its wings, — 
’Tis her own little nest, 
And, the mate she loves best, 
That gladden the song that she sings. 


What care I for riches, and gaudy array ? 
What care I to flaunt with the heartlessly-gay ? 
If my little wild-rose 
Love me on to life’s close, 
And sweeten its troublesome way. 
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IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 


By A RECENT INMATE OF WHITECROSS STREET, 


URING the time that I was 
obliged to sojourn ‘behind the 
bars,”* there was one thing that 
struck me most forcibly: it was this. 
In Bream's Buildings as well as in 
Whitecross Street, the conversation of 
both inmates, visitors, and officials, 
naturally enough turned very often 
indeed on the subject of imprison- 
ment for debt, and speculations were 
continually being made as to whether 
it would or would not be kept up in 
England. To say toa sheriffs’ officer 
that the abolition of the system was 
near at hand, or indeed that it could 
ever be abolished, seemed like offer- 
ing him a personal insult: you might 
as well have told a peer of the 
realm that the House of Lords would 
shortly be swept away, or argued with 
a clergyman of the English Church 
that it would be better if every lay- 
man read prayers to his own house- 
hold. It was, excepting one or two 
exceptions, much the same with all 
the attorneysI met. They all argued 
as if with the doing away of imprison- 
ment for debt, all kinds of abuses 
would creep in amongst us, and that 
as no credit would be given; neither 
trade nor private expenditure could 
be kept up unless by those that had 
plenty of ready money in their hands. 
The most curious thing was, that al- 
though amongst the prisoners for debt 
in Whitecross Street there were some 
three or four solicitors and solicitors’ 
clerks, they one and all declared that 
* See ‘Behind the Bars,” in last 
number of THE BROADWAY. 


if imprisonment for debt was done 
away in England, credit, and conse- 
quently trade, would be utterly ruined. 
Like the sheriffs’ officers, these gen- 
tlemen argued of course from a purely 
professional point of view. ‘What 
would become of the profession?” 
was their text; ‘‘ Where should we get 
costs ?” was the burden of their song. 
They were suffering from the effects 
of the law, and yet they wished not 
that law to be repealed. 

Now—I grant from quite an un- 
professional, but still, I hope, from a 
common-sense point of view—I have 
come to a different conclusion, al- 
though perhaps not from the reasons 
that most people would imagine could 
influence one on the debtor side of 
the argument. I hold, and I believe 
it can be proved, that the present 
system of imprisonment for debt is 
the very worst one that could be 
maintained for the creditor. What 
is the object of every man to whom 
another, or others, owe money? Is 
it not to recover that money as soon, 
and with as little expense, as pos- 
sible. Take my own case as one in 
point. 

I owed an individual, upon the bal- 
ance of an old account, about a hun- 
dred pounds; I had paid part, and 
would, in time, have paid the rest. In 
an evil hour for himself—but I believe, 
as it has turned out, a good one for 
me—my creditor went to consult a 
lawyer. ‘Put the screw on,” was 
the advice given, ‘‘ put the screw on, 
and you will be paid something.” 
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My creditor of course left it all “in 
the hands of his solicitor.” It isa 
very fine thing to be able to say that 
you “have left a thing in the hands 
of your solicitor.” In the first place, 
it makes people believe you are a big, 
or at any rate biggish, kind of man, 
because you Aave a solicitor, and it 
shows—or tries to show—that you 
have a soul above minding petty 
matters like the one in ‘dispute. Well, 
I was served with a writ; in due time 
judgment was signed, and execution 
was taken out against my furniture. 
Thanks to a very faithful servant, ‘hat 
move failed, for the sheriffs’ officers 
were kept out of house. One mis- 
creant actually tried to get in on the 
pretext that he was an old friend from 
the country who wished to call upon 
my wife. Another—of the same gang 
—came to my gate with a parcel, 
saying I had sent him from the city 
to show some dresses to my better 
half. A third swore that he had been 
sent in by me to tune the piano. But 
it was all of no use. Half believing 
that it was likely the attempt would 
be made (although I had long ago 
warned the attorney that there was a 
bill of sale over my furniture), I had 
given “the office” at home to admit 
nobody save those they knew, and the 
order was punctually obeyed. The 
sheriffs’ officers hovered about the 
house for three days, and at last took 
themselves off. My creditor's solici- 
tor then arrested me, and took me to 
Whitecross Street. At the very mo- 
ment the sheriffs’.officer walked into 
my office I was concluding a piece of 
business which, in.a week's time, 
would have given me enough to pay 
more than half the debt. I always 
said that if arrested I should look 
upon all moral obligation to pay the 
debt as at an end. I was arrested, 
and I kept my word. I filed my pe- 
tition and went through the court, 
and the last thing I heard of my cre- 
ditor was that he had quarrelled with 
his solicitor, who had brought him in 


a bill of ‘‘costs” to the amount of 
twenty-nine pounds odd shillings. 

Nor is mine a solitary case. An 
official of Whitecross Street Prison 
told me that he had for many years 
kept a sort of diary respecting those 
persons who were arrested for debt, 
and that he found out of every hun- 
dred persons brought there on execu- 
tions from the superior court, about 
ten paid their debts in full and went 
out of prison; about twenty paid by 
some kind of arrangement—whether 
by making a deed, giving a warrant 
of attorney, or renewing the liability 
—and seventy per cent., as near as 
possible, went through the court of 
bankruptcy paying little or nothing in 
the pound. To this it must be added, 
as my informant told me, that of the 
twenty per cent. who got out of jail by 
making an arrangement, more than 
half found their way back to prison in 
a short time from not being able to 
keep up their payments, and eventu- 
ally passed through the court. 

With such a state of things, who is 
it that suffers most, and who is the 
gainer therefrom? The one who 
loses is the creditor, the gainer is his 
solicitor. Whatever happens, the 
“costs” of the latter must be paid. 

In France, within the last year or 
two, the power of imprisonment for 
debt has been done away with, and 
what are the consequences? Simply 
a far sounder state of affairs ; for 
credit, unless covered by security, is 
abolished, and people are obliged to 
live upon their incomes. If such a 
thing could be brought about in 
England, how much of that living 
above our means, which is the great 
social curse-of middle-class existence 
in England, would we all at once 
give up? The shop-keeper who gives 
credit does so knowing full well that 
if the worst comes to the worst, he 
can always put his debtors “ behind 
the bars.” He entrusts his case to a 
solicitor, who most probably looks at 


the question with the sole view of - 
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costs, and who never believes that a 
debtor cannot, but always that he 
will not pay what he owes. With 
many of his customers matters go 
smooth to the end, but not so in all 
cases. Ill-health, or losses in busi- 


ness, or the extravagance of a son,_ 


or a thousand other reasons, often 
cause the hitherto punctual payer 
to get behind with his payments. 
The tradesman gets angry; he goes 
to his solicitor; the latter ‘ puts 
the screw on,” and the result is a 
trip for the debtor, vid Whitecross 
Street, to Basinghall Street. 

I imagine that the origin of impri- 
sonment for debt, must have been to 
insure the non-disappearance of the 
debtor. It was no doubt intended 
that in order to provide against 
a debtor being about to run away, 
he should be shut up, or con- 
fined in a place of security, until he 
paid what he owed. Surely some 
means might be devised by which 
security, or bail for a debtor’s ap- 
pearance when called upon, could be 
put on the law courts? If a debtor 
has been guilty of fraud, let him by 
all means be punished as he deserves. 
But it certainly seems a wretched 
remnant of the bad old times, to 
put a man in prison and to keep 
him there utterly at the mercy of his 
creditor's attorney, merely because 
he cannot pay his debts. If he can- 
not do so outside his prison walls, 
how is it possible he can do so 
behind the bars? I believe that in 
every country in Europe, with the 
single exception of England, impri- 
sonment for debt has either been 
abolished, or immediate steps are 
being taken to effect that change, 
and yet nowhere in the world is 
there so much general indebtedness 
amongst all classes as in England; 
and nowhere do tradesmen lose so 
much, or anything like the amount 
of money, in bad debts. But, at the 
same time, in no country are there 
anything like the numbers of attor- 


neys, in proportion to the population, 
as in England, and so I suppose 
somebody makes a good thing out 
of it. 

But although the present law may 
be to the profit of one class of the 
community, some person or persons 
must pay the costs of these law suits 
to recover debts. In my own case, of 
which I gave a slight sketch in the 
last number of THE Broapway, the 
bill which my creditor had to pay, 
amounted to £29. When to this 
is added what I actually lost in 
my profession while incarcerated, 
what it took me to live in prison, to 
fee solicitors, file my petition, and 
get through the bankruptcy court, it 
may be safely stated that in trying to 
recover the debt by the present mode 
of “putting the screw on,” not less 
than £100 or £120, was lost between 
my creditor and myself, and this in 
attempting to get the original debt of 
£100. And this brings me to an- 
other part of my subject. 

Before any really wise steps can be 
taken in England towards a reform of 
the law of debtor and creditor, 
‘‘something must be done” towards 
lowering the enormous amount of 
‘‘costs” now incurred in our law 
courts. A west-end tradesman lately 
told me the following anecdote of 
what happened to a friend of his as 
lately as last July. This friend had 
purchased of a tea-broker in the City 
of London, a half-chest of tea, valued 
at £7 10s. The term of payment was 
three months’ credit. When the time 
came that the money ought to be 
paid, the broker wrote the purchaser 
a letter, but the latter being absent 
on the Continent, the letter was taken 
in by the servant in charge of the 
house, put upon the library table, 
and of course not answered. The 
creditor got angry at receiving no 
reply, and took out a summons in the 
Lord Mayor’s Court. This summons 
the cook,. who was in charge of the 
house, took in, thinking it was a tax 
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paper or something of the sort. In 
due time a judgment was obtained, 
and one fine morning the sheriffs’ 
officers knocked at the door, walked 
in, and told the servant they were in 
possession of the house. The woman 
then got frightened. She could not 
write to her master, for she did not 
know his address, but she managed 
to send a telegram to his brother, 
who lived at Brighton. The brother 
came up, saw at once that the affair 
was caused by an oversight, went to 
the sheriffs’ officer’s place in Chancery 
Lame, and paid out the execution 
there and then. The men had barely 
been twenty-four hours in possession 
of the house, but what with one 
charge and another—although he did 
everything himself, and had not to 
pay any solicitor, in fact, he had 
simply to go to Mr. Sloman’s office 
and pay the charges—it took him al- 
together £14 16s. to get rid of the 
execution. In other words, the 
“costs” of the suit were within four 
shillings of double the amount of the 
debt itself. 

Another instance of what happened 
to a friend of mine who was sued for 
a debt of £25. He went toa solicitor 
for advice, and the latter, knowing his 
client could pay the money in a few 
weeks, entered an appearance to the 
writ, at the same time writing to the 
attorney on the other side, saying this 
was merely done to get time, and that 
the debt would be paid. But the cre- 
ditor’s solicitors were of the Dodson 
and Fogg school, and were not the 
men to be done out of their ‘ costs.” 
I am not lawyer enough to explain 
what they did do; but this I know, 
that my friend—who virtually never 
defended the action—had to pay no 
less than £26 costs on a debt of £25. 
He was a very poor man. He paid 
the £26, but could do no more. He 
was arrested for the original debt, and 
filed his petition as a bankrupt. Had 
there been none of the “putting the 
screw on” him, what he paid for costs 


would have discharged the debt. As 
it was, his creditor not only got no- 
thing, but had to pay some £6 or £7 
for the pleasure of arresting him. It 
was the old story—the lawyer eat the 
oyster, and his client was left to make 
the most of the shells. 

And now, before ‘going further 
with my subject, let me say a word 
about a profession respecting which 
some unpleasant truths must come out 
in discussing the subject of imprison- 
ment for debt. Although perhaps 
my experience has not always been 
with the best class of legal advisers, 
I am not stupid enough to think that 
all solicitors are the same. There are 
amongst them, as in every other pro- 
fession in the world, the good and the 
bad. There are attorneys and attor- 
neys, or, rather, there are solicitors 
and attorneys. But it must be allowed 
—and none will agree with me in this 
matter sooner than the better class of 
solicitors themselves—that there is a 
class of sharp practitioners in London 
of which, to use the mildest terms, 
the members are not (in their profes- 
sional aspect, at least,) nice men. 
Few of us would like to article our 
sons to the firm of Dodson and Fogg, 
and yet, perhaps, with the present state 
of the law, they are a necessary evil 
in the land. One thing is certain, 
namely, that the Dodsons and Foggs, 
and the whole tribe of sheriffs’ offi- 
cers in and about Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, and Holborn, have 
far more power in their hands than 
the Home Secretary or the Speaker of 
the House of Commons. If an act of 
revenge is tobe perpetrated, or a client 
wishes to annoy a debtor, there is 
nothing that an unscrupulous attor- 
ney, with a hundred pounds or so in 
his pocket, may not effect. Not only 
is many a man arrested in London for 
money that he does not owe, but I have 
known an individual taken to White- 
cross Street with his protection from 
the Court of Bankruptcy in his poc- 
ket, and the event was by no means a 
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solitary one of the kind. The soli- 
citor has merely to guarantee the 
sheriffs’ officer against any damages 
he may have to pay if a suit for false 
imprisonment is brought against him, 
and the thing can be done at once. It 
is true that the man who is wrongly 
imprisoned has only to go before a 
judge in chambers, and he will be 
liberated. But that takes time, and 
what is more to the purpose, it takes 
money. In England no man can 
move hand or foot in law courts with- 
out money; and for the want of it— 
for the want of a few pounds with 
which to pay costs—many a man re- 
mains months in Whitecross Street. 
‘*Costs, costs, costs!” said a French 
gentleman, who had been four months 
in prison when I saw him ; “it seems 
to me that in England the word costs 
means the same as the word justice in 
other countries.” 

Another reason why a vast deal of 
the injustice done in England under 
protection of the laws for debtors 
and creditors, never sees the light, is 
this :—No man with any self-respect 
cares to let his name appear in the 
newspaper, by which he must confess 
his financial embarrassments to the 
world. With Englishmen poverty is a 
disease for which they would pay any 
money rather than expose, The great 
railway director, or contractor, who 
fails for hundreds of thousands of 
pounds, is not ashamed of Azs case ; 
for those who read it know he has not 
left himself without a snug ‘ some- 
thing” which creditors cannot touch, 
and they respect him accordingly. But 
the poor devil who has to disclose 
that he has made a deed of composi- 
tion with his creditors for a few hun- 
dred pounds, is so heartily ashamed of 
his poverty that he would rather pay- 
any demand, however unjustly, than 
thus expose his affairs, The publicity 
which the newspapers in this country 
give everything that appears in the 
law courts has its good, and also its 
bad, side. I have known men remain 


in prison for months rather than see 
their names in the list of bankrupts ; 
and others make deeds, and sign 
bonds, and give warrants of attorney, 
and get deeper and deeper into the 
mire of debt, by attempting to pay off 
old liabilities by instalments, rather 
than go through the only legal means 
provided to clear themselves. Of 
course, the longer they kept out of the 
Bankruptcy Court, the more pickings 
they provided for the legal profession, 
and the more certain are they eventu- 
ally to come to Basinghall Street. 
The Dodsons and Foggs know this 
weakness, and trade upon it accord- 
ingly. I am far from advocating that 
anything like secresy should be ob- 
served in bankruptcy cases; but I 
cannot see the advantage of giving 
reports of these cases in any save 
legal and trade journals ; the more 
so as there are means of ‘squaring ” 
the reporters, and keeping even the 
most sensational cases out of the 
papers. Some of the most respect- 
able solicitors in London have often 
told me that it would be an excellent 
thing if we had a legal journal in 
which alone all law cases were allowed 
to be reported, more particularly those 
proceedings which take place in the 
bankruptcy and the divorce courts, 
and which can be of no concern save 
to traders and the legal profession. 
But what would John Bull do if his 
favourite print did not give him spicy 
accounts of what was happening to 
people in either financial or matrimo- 
nial difficulties ? 

During the last long vacation, 
a new practice—and I must say 
a very sensible one, in my humble 
opinion—came into use in the Court 
of Bankruptcy. Hitherto, where a 
debtor who had been arrested, and 
had filed his petition from the prison, 
applied for his release from cus- 
tody, it was enough for the detain- 
ing creditor to object to such release, 
without assigning any reason for it. 
Right or wrong, no matter what were 
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the particulars of the case, it was 
enough for the creditors to object, 
and back to prison went the debtor 
until the day appointed for his first 
meeting, when the application had to 
be renewed. Thus, without any 
reason, save the stc volo of the credi- 
tor, a fortnight, or perhaps three 
weeks, was added to the imprison- 
ment of the debtor. But Mr. Com- 
missioner Bacon, who was appointed 
not long ago to the Bankruptcy Court, 
has changed this. Whenever a pri- 
soner applies for release from custody, 
he makes the detaining creditor show 
that it would be detrimental to the 
estate to set the debtor at liberty. 
If such cause cannot be shown—and 
somehow it never is shown—and if 
there is no previous unsettled bank- 
ruptcy against the prisoner, Mr. Com- 
missioner Bacon invariably grants his 
release from custody. The learned 
gentleman says, and says truly, that 
the spirit of the age, as well as the 
spirit of the laws, is against detain- 
ing aman in custody unless a good 
case can be made out that it would 
be to the injury of his creditors that 
he should be at large. Mr. Bacon, 
even during the short time he has sat 
as a Commissioner, has saved many 
a poor creditor from much misery, 
and been the cause of many debts 
being settled that otherwise would 
have been wiped off in bankruptcy. 
But the Dodsons and Foggs don’t 
like him, he has broken more than 
half the handle by which they used 
to turn the screw upon their legal 
victims. 

It must not be thought that, being, 
unfortunately, of the debtor class 
myself, I write solely in the interest 
of debtors. On the contrary, I be- 
lieve that creditors are very badly 
used in England, and that our pre- 
sent bankruptcy laws, as applied to 
them, are most unfair. I think it 
most unjust that, by merely comply- 
ing with certain legal forms, a man 
can cleanse himself of all his liabili- 


ties, and that for the future all he 
earns, or gains, or inherits, should 
be exempt from the claims of his 
former creditors. I have known a 
merchant in the city of London who 
began business with no capital what- 
ever, go through the court for 
£20,000, and the day after he got 
his discharge—nay, before he got it, 
only he traded in another name until 
he had passed the final ordeal—he 
got to work again, and in six months 
was making more money than ever. 
I know another, case, in which the 
bankrupt who had lost a great deal of 
money by private speculation, was 
put out of the partnership of his 
firm, got himself whitewashed, and 
taken again into the firm when 
he got through Basinghall Street. 
In private life I could show any day 
in the west end of London an ex- 
officer in the army, who went through 
the court for £10,000, and six 
months after he obtained his dis- 
charge he came in for a fortune of 
£12,000 a year, not a penny of 
which his former creditors could 
touch. A still more glaring case of 
injustice is that of a west country 
squire who, upon the faith of his being 
heir-in-tail to his father’s estates, got 
largely into debt.. When his credi- 
tors pressed him, he joined his father 
in cutting off the entail, and that 
elder vagabond gave out that he had 
disinherited his son. The latter then 
went through the court, not only 
unopposed, but pitied by his creditors. 
He got his discharge, and six months 
afterwards the estates were again en- 
tailed upon him. All these—and no 
doubt hundreds of far worse cases 
might be cited—are simply swindles. 
I am of opinion that, unless in very 
exceptional cases, everything a debtor 
earns or gains should (after leaving 
him enough to live and support his 
family upon) go towards liquidating 
the claims of his lawful creditors, 
until he has paid, at the very least, 
ten shillings in the pound of his 
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former liabilities. But I am quite 
certain that until the law of imprison- 
ment for debt is abolished, until the 
‘‘costs” of recovering debts are re- 
duced to something like a tenth, or 
less, of what they now are, we shall 
never see a fair mode of settling be- 
tween debtor and creditor in England. 
At present the creditor does not—or 
in nineteen cases out of twenty does 
not—get his rights, and the debtor 
is simply either an object for legal 
vengeance, or else a goose that lays 
golden eggs for the benefit of the 
Dodsons and Foggs of the profes- 
sion. 

There is an evil of which we are 
all continually hearing complaints, 
and from which happy indeed is the 
father who has a son between nine- 
teen and twenty-five years of age, 
who has not suffered therefrom. I 
allude to the continual offers of 
money-lenders to the young and un- 
wary — “to officers in the army, 
gentlemen of expectations,” and the 
like. As I write these lines, I 
have before me a copy of the 
Standard newspaper, in which there 
are no less than eleven of these 
temptations to embarrassment and 
debt set forth, to tempt the young 
and thoughtless. Upon what do these 
vultures rely as the means of repay- 
ing themselves ? Solely upon the law 
which enables the creditor to im- 
prison the debtor. They know very 
well that the young officer in the 
army, or the university undergraduate, 
who is in prison, is a ruined man for 
life unless his friends come forward 
to help him. Ard they also know 
that, for the sake of a three or four 
hundred pounds, even if borrowed at 
eighty per cent., there are but few 
young men who cannot somehow get 
relatives or friends to come forward 
to help them. A case of this sort 
happened, not a twelvemonth ago, 
within my own knowledge. A young 
officer, who was on the eve of embar- 
cation for India, was arrested for a 


debt of £100—money lent on his 
own note of hand. For this bill for 
£100 he had received, in hard cash, 
£60, and had twice paid aten-pound 
note to have it renewed. To the 
original note of hand had been added 
interest, commission, and goodness 
knows what all besides, until the 
debt stood at £100, and for this sum 
he was arrested on a cafias, a week 
before he was to embark for India, 
and taken to Bream’s Buildings. 
His father was a country clergyman 
on £400 a-year, and had no small 
difficulty in raising the money by 
which to obtain his son’s release. It 
was effected at last, but not until the 
very day before he would have lost 
his commission by being absent ; and 
not until the solicitor was paid -£10 
for costs—well might my French 
friend say, ‘‘ Oh, those costs !”—and 
nearly £15 had been dribbled away 
at Bream’s Buildings, as expenses of 
living, and ‘‘ complimentary ” fees to 
the sheriffs’ officers. But what care 
the money-lenders? Their calcula- 
tion is that, if even one victim out of 
three repays what he has borrowed 
(at the rates which they lend), and 
two fail altogether to do so, they still 
recoup themselves of all their capital, 
and make Io per cent. of their money. 
Abolish the law of imprisonment for 
debt, and these vermin will vanish 
from before us. Make the future 
earnings of their victims the only 
sources from which they can recover 
their debts, and their advertisements 
will disappear from our newspapers. 
Before closing this paper I would 
say a word—and I wish my space 
allowed me to show up the iniquity 
of the system, and the terrible misery 
it causes amongst the poor, in the 
way it deserves—about the power 
which the County Courts have to 
imprison for debt. It will hardly be 
believed—I did not believe it till I 
went to Whitecross Street Prison— 
that the county courts in England 
have the power to imprison those 
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who don’t pay the judgments these 
courts pronounce, and that, ot only 
does such imprisonment not purge the 
debt, but an individual may be im- 
prisoned again and again for the 
same debt, 1 was shown, in White- 
cross Street, a labouring man who 
had been imprisoned three times, for 
periods of forty days each time, for a 
debt of forty-four shillings, and not 
only was the debt not purged, but he 
could not be released by the Court of 
Bankruptcy—he could not petition 
the court. There are at the present 
moment—or there were a few weeks 
ago—upwards of a hundred and fifty 
men, all of the poorer classes—all the 
debtors the lowest class of tradesmen 
for actual food—suffering imprison- 
ment in Whitecross Street for sums 
under £10; some of them for as 
little as five and six shillings. It is 
true that, by a pleasant legal fiction, 
this imprisonment by the County 
Courts is not called imprisonment for 
debt, but for contempt.of Court. That 
is, the Court orders a man to pay the 
debt for which he is summoned, in 
such and such a time, or by such and 
such instalments. If he fails to do 
this, he is summoned to show cause 
why he has not done it, and is, if the 


creditor insists upon it, committed to 
prison for a period not exceeding forty 
days ; and when those forty days are 
over he may be committed again, and 
yet again, for a like term. His wife 
and children, in the meantime, go to 
the workhouse, or perhaps worse, and 
he comes forth from prison a home- 
less, desperate man, to be henceforth 
a vagabond in the world. When we 
reflect what the tradesmen in cheap 
localities are, and all we read about 
their short measures and weights by 
which they cheat the poor, the in- 
famous injustice of this law—a law 
which seems calculated more than 
any other I ever heard of to fill our 
thoroughfares with street Arabs and 
young prostitutes—can hardly be 
denounced in terms too strong. It 
seems hardly credible that, in a land 
which prides itself upon its justice 
and care for the poor, the millionnaire 
who fails for £100,000 may clear off 
his, liabilities without an hour’s im- 
prisonment; but the poor labourer 
who owes forty shillings for bread 
may be imprisoned again and again 
for the debt, and yet owe the money 
the same as before. Surely our new 
masters will apply the broom to this 
law, if ever they get the power ? 
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N the summit of Lansdown Hill, 
which rises immediately behind 

the city of Bath, there stands at this 
day a building somewhat extra- 
ordinary, both in appearance and 
construction, whose purpose and sig- 
nificance it is by no means an easy 
matter for the stranger to conjecture. 
Viewed at a distance—and it is 
visible for miles round—a tower 
only is discernible ; but the tower is 
in reality flanked on either side by a 
square edifice, two storeys in height ; 
and the whole pile suggests the idea 
of an architectural compromise be- 
tween a Turkish mosque and a Chris- 
tian church. The shape and design 
of the tower are evidently Oriental ; 
and, if the rays of the sun happen to 
fall opportunely, you may see flash 
out in the light from the iron gra- 
tings that bar the narrow, circular- 
headed windows, streaks of a yellow 
effulgence, which tell you that they 
were originally coated over with 
gold. The building has a history 
and a reputation: it was reared by 
William Beckford, “ The Sultan of 
Fonthill,” and in its title, ‘‘ Beckford’s 
Tower,” the name of its eccentric 
projector is yet retained. A quarter 
of a century ago that tower consti- 
tuted a kind of microcosm of the 
life, tastes, and character of its owner. 
In its internal decorations, as well as 
in its external appearance, the bent 
of his mind was to be seen. William 
Beckford has passed away, and the 
building which he constructed, that 
from its topmost pinnacle he might 
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catch an occasional glimpse of the 
gilded spires of Fonthili, is no longer 
a receptacle of the living, but is 
dedicated to the dead. The fantastic 
edifice, called into being by the magic 
wand of almost countless fortune, is 
now only a place where the burial- 
service is read; the grounds adjacent, 
that were once specimens of the 
most varied horticultural magnifi- 
cence known at the time, have now 
no other occupants but those who 
have done with life. Beckford’s 


_ Tower is the chapel of a cemetery. 


Even now, the black cloth drapery 
which envelops the walls of one of 
the lower apartments of the building 
—once a mimic banqueting chamber, 
at present the vestibule to the tomb,— 
does not conceal all traces of that 
passion for richness and splendour 
which has gained for the words 
Beckford, Vathek, and Fonthill an 
European fame. The hues of the ceil- 
ing are somewhat dimmed by age ; 
the peculiarity of the decorative de- 
vice is yet visible. It is a perfect 
realization of the /aguenta leita of 
the Romans—a fretted roof, whose 
panels are alternately black or the 
richest crimson. Always averse to 
the boredom of promiscuously enter- 
taining sight-seers, Beckford guarded 
his tower on Lansdown against in- 
trusion with exceptional vigilance. 
It was built as it was fitted up, 
primarily and solely for his private 
gratification ; he had consulted no 
other taste than his own, but that 
was sufficient to ensure for it the 
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perfection of its kind. It is unne- 
cessary here, for our purpose, to go 
into a detailed description of the 
building to which we refer. Let us 
picture to ourselves one room which 
may serve, in the first place, as a fair 
exemplification of Beckford’s concep- 
tion of, and passion for, the beautiful ; 
and, in the second, a reasonable 
specimen of the aptness of ornament 
noticeable in his Lansdown tower, 
as in his abbey at Fonthill. The 
hangings, carpets, and walls of the 
apartment in which we are supposed 
to be standing are all of the richest 
crimson ; the only exception to this 
prevailing tint is the ceiling : that is 
crimson, interspersed with purple and 
gold. At one extremity of the room 
is placed an ebony cabinet, of most 
exquisite workmanship, the top of 
which is composed of a single slab of 
the most precious green porphyry. 
Tables there are ranged at intervals 
throughout the chamber, manufac- 
tured from rare Italian marble; from 
the ceiling are suspended candelabra 
of polished granite ; on the walls are 
hanging cabinets containing vases of 
china, jasper, chalcedony, agate, and 
cornelian. There are enamelled sal- 
vers on every side, by Jean Cousin. 
There are chefs d’auvre of Murillo ; 
battle-pieces by Borgognone, Italian 
landscapes by Herman Swaneveldt. 
At another extremity of this room 
a door leads into a closet, with ceil- 
ing carved and gilded, whose sides 
are lined with the rarest and most 
sumptuously bound books,—white 
vellum and gold, with devices in 
character with their contents, and 
morocco of all hues ; or with cabinets 
displaying missals and psalters of 
imperial value. Let us remember 
that this is not a room at Fonthill ; 
it is simply an apartment in Beck- 
ford’s sanctum on Lansdown, It 
would be an endless work to chronicle 
all the glories of that abbey in Wilt- 
shire, and the account would seem 
more like a picture of fair unrealities 


than a record of what actually was. 
Heine has likened this world to 
the dream-begotten offspring of some 
drunken god, who falls asleep in a 
far-off star, forgetting that what he 
thinks he creates. With Beckford, to 
think or to wish was to realize and to 
have: his mind was for ever running 
riot amid scenes of more than human 
beauty ; and he had no sooner mapped 
out for himself a vision of transcend- 
ent splendour, than his wealth enabled 
him to crystallize it into a living fact. 
The passion for the beautiful was 
thus the key-note of Beckford’s exist- 
enge. 

Imagine Beckford without money, 
and you have Poe.) In fancy, strip 
the wealthy commoner who owned 
Fonthill, of the means of building up 
in the world of fact the vast fabric of 
magnificence that he reared; judge 
of the two men—the American poet 
and the English millionnaire—by re- 
ference rather to the direction in 
which their tastes led them to indulge 
their fancies, than to the visible re- 
sults which they each separately 
achieved, and it will be seen that the 
analogy which we have here sug- 
gested is borne out in every minute 
point. The visions which, as his 
writings show us, perpetually haunted 
Poe’s brain; that deathless craving 
after the perfection of beauty which, 
though it has given him his title-deeds 
to fame, yet proved the curse of his 
existence; his conceptions of splen- 
dour, his poetic appreciation of the 
esthetic accompaniments to luxury, 
were not a whit less strongly defined 
than in the case of Beckford. More 
than this, just as the type of beanty 
which was ever present to the author 
of Vathek has something distinctly 
Oriental about it, so too was it with 
Poe. With each alike the idea of 
the beautiful ever present to them 
was purely sensuous. Beckford could 
carry out his dreams bv converting 
them into realities; Poe sought to 
feel their full splendour by the photo- 
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graphy of pen and ink, or by means 
less hallowed. This is not the place 
for any biographical examination of 
the American author—for stigma or 
for palliation. This much, however, 
may be said: Given a nature such 
as Poe's, with such tastes implanted 
in it, thrown upon circumstances such 
as his, and it is at least not unintelli- 
gible that in forms of gross material 
excitement he should, by a wretched 
perversion of mind, have endeavoured 
to find a fulfilment of the dim visions 
and vague longings which filled his 
brain. 

Poe’s love for the gorgeous, for the 
splendid, the antique, and the rare, is 
perpetually manifest in his writings ; 
the decorations of his prose and of 
his poetry are just those with which 
Beckford filled his abbey at Fonthill, 


and his house at Bath. Nothing less. 


than ‘‘the luxurious velvet violet lining, 
that the lamp light gloated o’er,” does 
he deemafit reposing-place for his hero 
of ‘The Raven;” only out of “many 
a quaint and curious volume of for- 
gotten lore,” does he seek “ surcease 
of sorrow,” for his lost love. Whe- 
ther the vein in which he writes be 
humorous or serious, sombre or gay, 
there is still the same passion for the 
uncommon, and for the magnificent. 
Poe's life may be described as a vain 
groping after his realization of beauty. 
The chief delight of Usher, in the 
Fall of the House of Usher, is in 
the perusal of such books as “an 
exceedingly rare and curious manual 
in quarto, Gothic, the Vigilia Mortu- 
orum secundum Chorum Ecclesiae 
Maguntina.” The very mottoes which 
Poe loves to prefix to his tales are 
written from the pages of some al- 
most extinct poet, or half-forgotten 
divine. These are the scenes amid 
which he loves to portray his heroes. 
“Rich draperies in every part of the 
room trembled to the vibration of low, 
melancholy music, whose origin was 
not to be discovered. The senses 
were oppressed by mingled and con- 


flicting perfumes, reeking up from 
strange convolute censers, together 
with multitudinous flaring and flick- 
ering tongues of emerald and violet 
fire. The rays of the newly-risen 
sun poured in upon the whole, through 
windows formed each of a single pane 
of crimson-tinted glass, Glancing to 
and fro, in a thousand reflections, 
from curtains which rolled from their 
cornices like cataracts of molten silver, 
the beams of natural glory mingled at 
length fitfully with the artificial light, 
and lay weltering in subdued masses 
upon a carpet of rich liquid-looking 
cloth of Chili gold.” The Hall of 
Eblis was, indeed, the creation of 
the imagination of Beckford, but it 
was an imagination of precisely the 
same kind as that which inspired the 
American writer to conjure up visions 
of more than Eastern magnificence. 
It is a somewhat remarkable fact that 
neither in his reviews of English 
authors, nor in those short critical 
comments printed in the American 
edition of his works, under the title 
of Marginatia, does Poe refer in any 
way to Vathek or its author. It is 
strange for two reasons. In the first 
place, such a writer as Beckford 
could not have failed, in virtue of the 
sympathy of genius, to have had a 
marvellous fascination for such a 
mind as Poe’s. His mode of exist- 
ence, the princely splendour in which 
he lived, could not but have had a 
strong hold on the poet who wr6te 
the Philosophy of Furniture—an 
essay which is one of Poe’s happiest 
and most characteristic efforts. In the 
second place, Beckford reached the 
zenith of his almost world-wide fame 
just as Poe was in the midst of his 
literary career. It is impossible that 
the gifted American should not have 
heard of him whom Byron has called 
‘‘England’s wealthiest son.” And 
that Poe did hear of him, and had 
made himself tolerably well ac- 
quainted with the adoration of the 
beautiful, which was the great end of 
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Beckford’s life, we believe there is 
internal evidence to show. There is 
a certain tale of Poe's, not yet re- 
printed from the four-volume edition 
of his writings, in which he describes 
a gorgeous abbey, the original of 
which may reasonably be supposed 
to have been Fonthill,—‘ Occupying 
the whole southern face of the pen- 
tagon was the sole window—an im- 
mense sheet of unbroken glass, from 
Venice—a single pane, and tinted of 
a leaden hue, so that the rays of 
‘either the sun or moon passing 
through it, fell with a ghastly lustre 
on the objects within.” Apropos of 
this passage which we have quoted 
from the story above alluded to, 
Ligeia, we have these remarks to 
make in confirmation of the proposi- 
tion upon which we have ventured: 
Firstly, we do know that there was 
at Fonthill exactly such a pentagonal 
chamber as is here described. Se- 
condly, Venetian glass was first used 
by Beckford to any considerable ex- 
tent in England: it first became 
fashionable with him. Thirdly, win- 
dows composed of a solid pane were 
amongst the special features of Font- 
hill. And fourthly, the idea of the 
interior objects of a room deriving 
their tints from the reflection of glass 
was acted upon by Beckford uniformly 
at all his houses. There are two 
other of Poe’s compositions which 
might be thought to lend their testi- 
mony in the same direction, Lan- 
dor’s Cottage and the Domain of 
Arnheim. The whole interest of the 
latter of these sketches turns upon 
precisely that species of gardening 
which Beckford adopted and _ intro- 
duced both at Fonthill and Lans- 
down. The point here raised may 
not be a very important one, only as 
we have instituted a kind of compari- 
son it will be interesting to know how 
far the points of resemblance between 
the two men may be said to be cases 
of effect rather than of coincidence. 
And it seems certainly impossible 


that Poe, with his passion for read- 
ing anything exceptional or striking, 
should have failed to peruse a work 
which created so much sensation on 
both sides of the Atlantic as Vathek; 
and if he did, as doubtless he did, 
peruse it, it seems not less impossible 
that he should have been content to 
let his knowledge of its extraordinary 
author end there. 

But if Edgar Poe loved to revel in 
the splendours of the palace, he could 
gloat over the mysteries of the charnel. 
His taste was essentially morbid. If 
he had a passion for beauty, he was 
enamoured also of horror. There 
were moments when he seemed wholly 
possessed by the spirit of that Raven 
which he has described as ‘‘a grim, 
ungainly, ghastly, ominous bird,” when 
his highest pleasure was to torture 
himself with conceptions of terror and 
dread, and to brood over images full 
of the most recondite and hideous 
horror. He experiences a morbid en- 
joyment in chronicling the sensations 
of the victims of such tortures as the 
ingenuity of Spanish inquisitors might 
have devised; in minutely analyzing 
the successive symptoms of approach- 
ing insanity ; in picturing, in vivid 
colours, each particular stage of suf- 
fering and dread through which the 
wretch who has found a living burial 
passes. Poe, it is said, prided himself 
on his humour ; but of that humour 
which bubbles over with kindly jest and 
sparkles with laughter, he knew abso- 
lutely nothing. Laugh indeed he does, 
but the laugh is a hollow one—not 
pleasant to hear; beneath the smile 
may be seen a sneer; from under the 
jester's mask peers out the ghastly 
lineaments of the death’s-head. You 
feel that the fun, if fun it can be 
called, is forced; and if in one line 
your mirth is raised by an image 
drawn from the region of merriment, 
in the next it is sure to be terror- 
smitten by a metaphor only kindred 
to awe. After all, in such a cha- 
racter as Poe's, this is only what we 
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might expect ; it is simply an instance 
of a reaction which is inevitable. 
Failing to realize objectively those 
conceptions of splendid and lustrous, 
but still sensuous, beauty, he would 
at times betake himself in simple 
despair to a fancy created out of an 
exactly opposite nature. Gold and 
purple, rich colours, rare combinations 
of tints, antique books in quaintly 
characteristic bindings, classic sta- 
tuary, priceless paintings,—amid this 
he would have loved to dwell ; but the 
means which fortune gave to Beckford 
she denied to Poe. (Isit wonderful that 
the mortification of the privation—and 
in estimating this point we must re- 
member that Edgar Poe lived ina 
country remarkable above all others, 
for its obtrusive ostentation of wealth, 
—should, by sheer force of opposition, 
have caused him to turn to the ghastly 
and the terrible 2) 

Independently of the exceptional 
circumstances of Poe’s case, it is 
probable that a supreme and over- 
whelming passion for the beautiful is 
in some way or other closely allied 
with a enchant for the ghastly. 
Thus much, at least, the writings of 
Beckford would seem to prove. We 
have, in Vathek, it is true, scenes of 
the most bewitching loveliness, of the 
softest and most melodious beauty ; 
we have the very acme of gorgeous 
magnificence, and voluptuous splen- 
dour—an exact realization of scenes 
such as those amid which the fancy 
of Poe loved to dwell. But if there 
are these, there are, too, pictures 
sketched in very different colours. 
There may be the softness of Titian, 
but there are also the terrors of 
Dante. The descent of the Caliph 
and Nouriashar down the stairs that 
lead to the Hall of Eblis, their steps 
insensibly becoming so violently ac- 
celerated that they seem at last to 
fall. rather than to walk, with the 
subsequent scene, illustrates this side 
of Beckford’s genius—and" genius of 


no common order his undeniably was. 


“Writing,” says one of Beckford’s 
most celebrated critics, “has here 
done its utmost for imagination. In 
that gloomy and mysterious place are 
discovered the countless multitudes 
wandering in burning agony, each 
heart of flame covered with the right 
hand, their eyes hollow, gleaming 
phosphorically, and sunk like the eyes 
of those of whom fever is gradually 
sucking up the life-blood; pallor 
upon the cheek and aridity upon the 
lip, dreadfully contrasting ‘with the 
lascivious glances and dancing; the 
piercing shrieks of pain, and the tables © 
of feasting and rich perfumes ; raving | 
madness and despair, with hysterical 
joy ; melancholy with forced mirth ; 
all suspicious of each other, and soli- 
tary. Then we have the grandeur of 
external description in the person 
of Elbis, and the globe of fire for his 
throne—Eblis thunder-blasted, noble- 
browed, fair, and yet terrible.” ‘Such 
are the characteristics sketched by an 
able hand of one aspect of Beckford’s 
writings and genius. Do we not 
here see the germs of that singular 
vein of fancy which made Poe the 
author of such tales as Zhe Masque 
of the Red Death, or The Cask of. 
Amontillado. 
It has been our object here to com- 
ment on certain striking points of 
similarity between the genius and the 
nature of two equally extraordinary 
men, rather than to give an exhaus- 
tive criticism of either. The com- 
parison may, of course, be pushed too 
far, but up to a certain point the 
analogy that we have suggested will 
hold undeniably good. We believe 
we may even go farther, and say 
that (the likeness between Beckford 
and Poe was so striking that the one 
almost forms the natural complement 
of the other. Certain, at any rate, it is 
that we shall understand each of them 
better if they are regarded together— 
the one as the interpreter of the other 
—than if they are looked at singly. 
In an essay entitled ‘The Poetic Prin- 
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ciple,” usually prefixed to Poe's 


occurs a passage which further elu- 
cidates and illustrates his intellectual 
kinship to Beckford that we quote it 
here. Poe, it is true, is speaking of 
the poet: let us substitute for that one 
word the searcher after the beautiful, 
and the extract might serve as a sign- 
post to Beckford’s theory of the beau- 
tiful. ‘He (the poet) recognizes the 
ambrosia which nourishes his soul in 
the bright orbs that shine in heaven, 
in the volutes of the flower, in the 
waving of the grain-fields, in the 
*slanting of tall eastern trees, in the 
blue distance of mountains, in the 
grouping of clouds, in the twinkling of 
half-hidden brooks, in the gleaming 
of silver rivers, in the repose of se- 
questered lakes, in the star-mirroring 
depths of lonely wells.” It would 
have been interesting to have kuown 
what might have been the verdict 
passed by the author of Vathek on 


this passage. 


(By this time the poetical works of 
Edgar Poe are as well known in Eng- 
land as in America.) Critical com- 
ment upon them here would almost 
seem superfluous. Prominent features 
of Poe’s nature are especially prominent 
in his metrical productions ; at times 
he will revel in visions of splendour; 
at others he is led to dwell on tombs 
and epitaphs. (But, whatever be the 
nature of his theme, there is one thing 
which can never fail to strike the 
reader—the essential unreality of 
the poet. He wrote for effect; 
his despair does not strike the key- 
note of true and real sorrow; we lis- 
ten not to the utterance of a heart's 
agony; we are rather witnessing the 
theatrical effect of long-continued 
study) we are reminded of some 
structure of exquisitely shaped crys- 
tals tinged with a thousand prismatic 
hues, very beautiful to look at, but 
which in spite of their beauty are 
formal and hard. 


THE THREE-VOLUMED NOVEL. 


HERE seems to be a certain 

term of vitality in all things 
earthly and human—a certain epo- 
chal life of rise, culmination, and 
decay, which belongs to everything 
alike; varying in duration only ac- 
cording to the condition of the thing 
itself. Nations and individuals, in- 
stitutions and social circumstances, 
come up out of the great grave of 
nothingness, at first, weak, uncertain, 
hesitating, trying their strength here, 
putting out fresh feelers there, multi- 
plying their functions and consoli- 
dating their powers till they arrive 
at the moment of perfectness, when 
they have only to go on as they are, 
so long as their power lasts. Then 
comes the period of decay, when 
either they will wither away from the 
gradual drying up of their vital juices, 
or fall asunder in monstrous growths 
and hideous excrescences and the 
whole round of corrupt forces. And 
then they die; and the world is glad 
to be rid of them. 

Now fiction, especially the three- 
volumed form of fiction, has gone 
through the first of these three periods, 
and has come into the last, the period 
of decay, as evidenced by monstrous 
growths and hideous exaggerations, 
and the energy of a diseased vitality 
which no longer produces wholesome 
fruits but only weeds and fungi; and 
that, too, in such tremendous excess as 
was never equalled before, and it is to 
be hoped will never be repeated again. 

When novels first began to be 
written in England they were things 
of comparatively slow and laborious for- 
mation, like the birth of elephants ; 


and the duration of their lives was in 
correspondence with the length of 
time they had been about. Now they 
are like the birth of rabbits, of pup- 
pies, or of .kittens; and of no very 
dissimilar destiny: only one out of 
a very large proportion surviving its 
immediate birth, and coming out into 
the solidity of maturity. This slow- 
ness of production did not mean idle- 
ness, or even difficulty. De Foe was 
a facile writer, Mrs. Radcliffe a fertile 
one ; Fielding, Richardson, Smollett, 
and Sterne were busy men ; and Miss 
Austen, and Miss Edgeworth each 
pulledalabouringoar. SirWalterScott 
was almost a marvel for the amount 
of work he got through in the course 
of a year—so great indeed, as to give 
rise to the theory that he did not 
write his own books but appropriated 
the labours of his brother's brain. 
And yet all these crawled tardily on a 
path where our modern novelists go 
by bounds and leaps. If we take 
Richardson merely as one example to 
which many more might be added, 
we find that he produced his three 
great works in thirteen years, pub- 
lishing the two volumes of Pamela 
in 1740, the first four of Clarissa in 
1748, and Sir Charles Grandison in 
1753. This was by no means bad 
work ; but what is it compared withthe 
rateof productionof the present rabbit- 
warren school? A popular author or 
authoress will now knock off his or her 
three or four three-volumed novels in a 
year, and think nothingof it. Hegrinds 
out their scenes and characters as 
a Thibetan prayer-wheel grinds out 
its prayers, with no more trouble and 
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but little more exercise of originative 
power; and the result is not very dif- 
ferent from that arrived at by the 
wooden machine; being for the most 
part nothing better than just so much 
soulless repetition, without meaning, 
variation, or spiritual life. 

Formerly, one novel or two held 
the town for a twelvemonth, and gave 
ample material for interest and 
literary discussion. They were read 
and re-read, and edition followed on 
edition, till the characters became like 
well known and familiar friends, and 
as real as if of actual flesh and blood. 
“Robinson Crusoe” went through 
four editions the first year it was pub- 
lished ; and the whole reading public 
was aflame with the trials of Pamela 
and the youthful follies of Tom Jones. 
Now we scamper through two or three 
new novels in a week, and know no 
more about them when we have done 
than we know about the animal- 
cule we have just drunk in a glass 
of water. Not that this is a griev- 
ance ; quite the contrary ; the griev- 
ance would be if we were compelled 
to remember them: but the mistakes 
and confusions made by the less clear- 
headed are very funny to one whose 
business forces him to keep tolerably 
apace with the light literature of 
the day. As for remembering the 
characters, however, as one remem- 
bers such people as My Uncle Toby, 
Squire Weston, Le Févre, or Maria, 
that is impossible; for our modern 
novel writers give their creations 
about as much substance and vitality 
as there is in a row of paper dancing- 
dolls, all cut after the same pattern 
with joined hands to keep themselves 
together. They work too fast to 
give conscientious labour or vigorous 
thought to their work. Not what they 
do, but what they get, is their one 
sole object; and their work shows the 
lines upon which it has been founded. 
But we shall go back upon to this 
section of our subject. 

To be sure, the circulating library 


system has something to answer for in 
this glut of trash. When people had to 
buy their books, they were careful of 
the kind, quality, and number for 
which they had to expend their 
money and encumber the shelves of 
their libraries; and when they had to 
depend on the small circulating 
libraries of earlier times they were 
obliged to wait their turn with the 
rest, and to make much of their good 
fortune when that turn came. As 
with the itinerating and lending libra- 
ries of the villages which circulate 
only a few books at a time, that are 
prized as much in proportion to their 
scarcity as to their merit. But now, 
when the large circulating libraries 
supply many volumes at atime, which 
may be changed every day at plea- 
sure, there is no limit placed to the 
devouring appetites of readers; and 
the demand creates the supply in lite- 
rature as well as in crinolines. 

This circulating library system, 
though only of late brought to such 
magnitude, is older than is generally 
known. Indeed, it illustrates in it- 
self the theorem with which we 
started, namely, the rise, culmina- 
tion, and the decay of all things 
human—that decay expressing itself 
by over-growth or atrophy as the case 
may be. As early ‘“‘as 1342, a cen- 
tury before the invention of printing, 
a law was framed in Paris to compel 
stationers to keep books to be lent on 
hire, for the special benefit of poor 
students and others.” Regular cata- 
logues were hung up in the shops, 
with the prices for reading affixed ; 
and among some that have been pre- 
served and quoted by Chevillier, we 
find a Bible, charge for reading 10 
sous. This was only the root of the 


present system—the mere seed-like 


principle whence the perfected plant 
has sprung. Of the more modern 
system of circulating libraries, Allan 
Ramsay, the author of the ‘Gentle 
Shepherd,” seems to have been the 
real founder, He established one in 
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Edinburgh about 1725, and appa- 
rently with good commercial results. 
At his death in 1757, it was sold to 
a Mr. Yair; again in 1780, to Mr. 
James Sibbald; and so passed from 
hand to hand until 1831, when, the 
last proprietor having realized a for- 
tune, the old library was broken up, 
and all its well-thumbed standard 
authors sold by auction. 

Samuel Fancourt, a. dissenting 
minister of Salisbury, tried the same 
plan in England about 1740, but 
without success; but either better 
management or better luck attended 
the next venturers, and both Bath 
and London adopted the new system, 
and made it answer. The first inti- 
mation of a circulating library in 
London is given by an advertisement 
dated June 12th, 1742, called “ Pro- 
posals for erecting a Public Circu- 
lating Library in London,” to which 
the subscription was to be a guinea 
perannum. ‘Two ofthe present cir- 
culating libraries are believed to be 
descended from this primitive stock,” 
says C.,” in Chambers’s Ency- 
clopzdia, from which valuable work 
we have collected some of these data. 
And there was a circulating library 
in Crane’s Court, Fleet Street, a.p. 
1748, of which a catalogue in two 
volumes was published. The “ Mi- 
nerva Press” fed these youthful in- 
Stitutions with those well-known 
“marbled covers,” which after a 
time became synonymous with the 
most foolish and unreasonable style 
of fiction, whereof the notorious Rosa 
Matilda was the chief sinner. But 
in reality, it was no worse than the 
worthless stuff that is poured out so 
liberally upon us now. It has merely 
got itself crystallized by a name, while 
the modern Rosa Matildas are still 
fluid—save in that department which 
has gathered itself under the banners 
of sensationalism ; a word, by-the-by, 
threatening to become abominably 
misused. Cheap literature at first 
did a great deal to shake the circu- 


lating libraries ; but after a time the 
two got in harmony together, and 
now neither damages the other. On 
the contrary, they play into each 
other’s hands quite amicably, and 
each helps the other. Cheap lite- 
rature has existed for some time now, 
though not in its present form. But 
these forms vary very considerably, 
while principles are unchangable. 
Alexander Donaldson, of Edinburgh, 
struck out the plan of low-priced 
reprints as early as 1760-1770, and 
opened a shop in the Strand for the 
sale of his new-fashioned wares. 
Johnson was highly irate at this in- 
novation, and speaks of him as ‘‘a 
fellow who takes advantage of the 
state of the law to injure his brethren,” 
one who, if he did reduce the price 
of books “is no better than Robin 
Hood, who robbed the rich to give to 
the poor.” He was mainly instru- 
mental in getting the law of copy- 
right finally determined, and the law- 
ful term of possession settled; and he 
was so successful in his undertaking, 
that when he and his son died, they 
left behind them a quarter of a million, 
which went to found ‘ Donaldson's 
Hospital” in Edinburgh. 

The most celebrated of Donald- 
son’s imitators in giving cheap reprints 
of standard works was C. Cooke, of 
Paternoster Row, who published that 
pretty little pocket edition called 
“Cooke's Edition,” which included 
Don Quixote and Gil Blas, Marmon- 
tel’s Tales, Fielding’snovels, Smollett’s, 
Sterne’s, and Goldsmith’s immortal 
“Vicar of Wakefield” —in fact, all the 
favourites of the time. They were 


~ adorned with what he calls ‘‘ superb 


engravings,” vignettes, and plates, 
for the most part after Corbould’s 
designs, and of singular richness 
of workmanship; and it was alto- 
gether a beautiful little edition, 
well got up, well printed, and very 
cheap. Thencame Suttaby’s, Sharpe’s, 
Walker's, and Dove’s Editions; all 
pocket size, and printed in very small 
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type; and then in 1817—1818 “some 
enterprising booksellers,” to again 
quote from Chambers’s Encyclopedia, 
“begun to break through certain old 
usages of the trade, by issuing re- 
prints of standard works in a good 
style of typography, at considerably 
reduced prices. At the same time, 
numerous cheap periodicals made 
their appearance, but these, for the 
most part, were of so seditious, irre- 
ligious, and libellous a character, 
that the law interposed to check the 
growing evil by the Act 60 Geo. III., 
and 1 Geo. IV., c. 9. Those cheap 
unstamped periodicals which appeared 
during the next ten years were only 
tolerated when strictly confined to 
mere matters of amusement. Of the 
few which braved the jealousy of 
Government, the only one that attain- 
ed to permanent success was ‘The 
Mirror,’ an illustrated weekly sheet, 
8vo size, projected by John Limbird, 
in London, the first number of which 
appeared November 22nd, 1822. 
When, therefore, in 1827, the Society 
for Diffusing Useful Knowledge be- 
gan to issue its low-priced scientific 
treatises, and when, in the same year, 
Archibald Constable commenced the 
cheap series of works in original 
literature, called ‘Constable’s Mis- 
cellany,’ the public was already in 
some measure familiar with a certain 
class of cheap books.” And the 
familiarity has gone on increasing 
from that day to this. 

At first this new creation of cheap 
high-class literature, which began 
with the Society for Diffusing Useful 
Knowledge, did, as was said before, 
shake the prosperity of the circulating 
library as then existing ; but railroads 
and the facilities of traffic resulting, 
the great increase of the reading 
public, and we must add also, as in 
part a cause, the great increase of 
female authors, have restored the old 
supremacy of the system; so that 
now one house alone, Mudie’s, boasts 
of adding a hundred thousand new 


volumes annually to its store. And 
this house, though unquestionably 
the King of the Leviathans, is not 
the only Leviathan in the trade. 
Sometimes Mudie buys two thou- 
sand copies of a work to start with ; 
that is, just four times as much as the 
full ordinary edition of a few years 
ago; and though this is done only 
with books by men of such celebrity 
as make a tremendous run a cer- 
tainty, still it is a royal subscription 
for one house to make; and so the 
publishers understand it. After this 
enormous number has been in use for 
the few months while the first demand 
is brisk, when the public fever has so 
far slackened as to become manage- 
able the surplus copies are sold 
off at from half to two-thirds their 
original cost, to the country circu- 
lating libraries humbly waiting their 
turn, while those which remain take 
their place as library standards. 

This second-hand trade, as well as 
the cheap reissues in one volume 
generally of all fairly successful 
novels, at a price varying from one to 
six shillings a volume, ought before 
now to have had some wholesome 
influence on that most absurd fiction 
of the publishing trade—the ordinary 
three-volumed novel, at the conven- 
tional price of a guinea and a half. 
For less money you can buy a quarto 
volume of closely printed sterling 
matter, and containing over a hun- 


dred engravings, in steel or wood ; 


for less money you can have the col- 
lected works of any of our greatest 
poets, from Shakspeare downward ; 
or all Sir Walter's Scott’s immortal 
books ; or one of Ruskin’s matchless 
volumes; or some quite invaluable 
book of reference. But because it is 
a trade tradition, the boneless rubbish 
which any half-educated boy or girl 
chooses to let dribble from his or her 
pen, is printed out into three octavo 
volumes, averaging about three hun- 
dred pages each, and published at the 
nominal price of thirty-one shillings 
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and sixpence, Nine times out of ten 
it would be dear at thirty-one pence 
and a half-penny, or make the pence 
into farthings, and it would be dear 
then—dear at any cost above the 
average value of waste paper. The 
important part of the matter, how- 
ever, is, that the test of the value of 
the previous issue at a guinea and a 
half is its reproduction in a cheap 
form. It is the only form that 
actually pays. If the book is worth 
anything, it will very soon be had at 
a shilling or two; if it is worth no- 
thing, the tentative price of a guinea 
and a half seems rather too much to 
pay for the purpose of testing its worth- 
ILssness. In either case, it is an ut- 
terly absurd price, and the greatest 
marvel about it is its continuance. 

Of course this extravagant sum, 
even after all the modifying processes 
have taken place of ‘subscription 
prices,” and ‘trade allowances,” and 
“thirteen as twelve,” or ‘twenty- 
five as twenty-four,” which reduce the 
thirty-one and sixpence to a little 
more than half, enables a publisher of 
extended connexion to give something 
to the author of even a stupid book, 
He is certain of getting so much off 
his hands of all that he publishes ; 
but then he has his reputation to 
think of, and if he were to take 
to publishing trash, he would lose 
his present holding. If he has not 
a wide connexion then he cannot 
afford to pay, except on the certainty 
of a name already made, or on the 
faith of his author’s genius and the 
probable run of the work in question. 
Not that receiving no pay deters 
those queer creatures who are afflicted 
with the disease of scribbling, with- 
out brains or knowledge from which 
to write. Year after year they pour 
out their nine hundred pages of un- 
remunerative slip-slop, which the re- 
viewers either dismissin acouple of con- 


~ temptuous lines, or do not notice at all ; 


or else, if they want a stick whereby to 
fire a rocket, take as the nucleus of a 


tremendous onslaught, which would 
not leave a square inch of skin-on 
any creature less pachydermatous 
than their author. Perhaps, poor 
souls, they pay their publisher in- 
stead of being paid by him. We 
know personally more than one in- 
stance of this mania; the pleasure 
of seeing themselves in print being 
too great to be foregone for such a 
paltry consideration as filthy lucre, 
or the ingratitude of a cold-hearted, 
unappreciative generation. 

This is notoriously the case with 
pamphlet-writers, who pay in general 
from ten to:twenty pounds for the 
privilege of recording their opinions 
on a question about which no one else 
cares two straws, or else has made 
up his mind years ago. This, how- 
ever, is a manageable form of the 
disease ; not ruinous even to men of 
limited income, and costing on 
the whole less than billiards, or 
betting, or breeding horses, or a 
curious taste in wine, or a fine taste 
in pictures, or many other pleasant 
little ways of getting rid of money 
permitted to individuals by themselves 
and society. And if not a particu- 
larly profitable way for pocket or 
repute, it is, on the whole, fairly 
innocent, and benefits the paper mills 
and the trunk makers, if not the pam- 
phleteer. 

Besides, one can understand how 
a man, deeply penetrated with a belief 
in any thing, from squaring the circle 
to the best means of cooking potatoes, 
would accept his conviction as a kind 
of consecration, and hold himself 
bound to do his best to bring his 
benighted brethren into the light in 
which he rejoices. This is intelli-. 
gible enough; proselytism, even on 
the score of cooking potatoes, being 
a human instinct which has its re- 
spectable side. But how any man 
or woman can go on, year after year, 
writing trashy novels and paying for 
their publication, simply for the 
pleasure of seeing himself or herself 
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in print, is we confess beyond the 
power of our own mind to conceive. 
To the ordinarily vain and weak, 
praise is an essential condition for 
continuance in any path whatsoever ; 
but here, as in all other things of 
human life, extremes meet, and vanity 
when sufficiently intense simulates 
the bearing of a noble disregard. 
Fortunately we have not many in- 
stances of this manifestation of the 
cacoéthes scribendi. Were it a more 
common disease than it is, the gene- 
ration would share the fate of Tar- 
peia, substituting books for bucklers ; 
even as it is, the intellect of the day 
has to stand up against pretty hard 
pelts from certain of the three- 
volumed. Surely if a second Pope 
could arise he would take the 
authors of novels for the heroes of 
his modern “ Dunciad ;” and let the 
poets go free with comparatively 
gentle reminders. 

There never was a time when bad 
novels were not—that is, since the 
time when novels first began to exist. 
But there never was a time when 
there were so many as there are now. 
Of all the ‘scores published in the 
course of a year, not one ina hundred 
lives. And even of those which pass 
into a second edition, there are very 
few worth, in a literary or moral 
sense, the paper on which they are 
printed. Authors write too fast, and 
with too low an aim. If they can 
rattle off a few tolerably correct 
descriptions of bad men and doubtful 
women, give them some tremendous 
crime to commit, or some almost 
impossible secret to find out, they 
think they have fulfilled all that can 
possibly be required of them; and you 
are to blame, not they, if you look for 
more than you find. What is the 
use of writing about men and women 
as they are not? they say. Why not 
take the world as you find it, and 
paint exactly what you see? And, 
as you do see scamps—they say in 
profuse proportion — they content 


themselves with painting nothing but 
scamps, ignoring the possibility of a 
high tone of morals, or a pure aspi- 
ration in life. The world is bad 
enough, God knows, and we need not 
add to the sum of evil in it by phari- 
saical abhorrence of the evil-doers 
who abound; but neither need we add 
to that same sum by placing before 
our young people portraits of these 
evil-doers as the natural, and well- 
nigh inevitable, types of humanity ; 
so that if they become like unto them 
they do no special wrong, and incur 
no special shame. 

There is no doubt whatever that 
fictitious literature excites an immense 
moral influence in the world. Again 
and again one’s soul is saddened by 
some painful revelation, at the Old 
Bailey, of a mind corrupted and a 
life ruined for all time, among young 
’prentice lads and the like, through 
reading such books as * Jack Shep- 
pard,” ‘“‘ Rookwood,” &c.—books set- 
ting forth the glorificationand heroism 
of thieves, highwaymen, and mur- 
derers. And how many girls, strug- 
gling between a natural inclination 
only too strong already, and the hard 
lessons of morality not quite strong 
enough to give peace as well as re- 
straint, have finally determined to 
throw morality overboard, because of 
that luscious scene in their favourite 
novel—or because the heroine, to 
whom they have traced a decided 


’ likeness to themselves, went to the 


devil in a cloud of sentimental in- 
cense, and the writer painted sen- 
sual passion with far more verve 
than he could have ever painted 
virtue and self-restraint! Yet what 
writer thinks of the impression he is 
likely to produce? If he can get so 
much for his MS., and command 
such a sale as shall sanction a “ rail- 
way edition,” he is satisfied. That 
the curse of a blighted home rests 
on his fatal influence, never troubles 
his dreams ; nor does the chance of 
working ruin by his apotheosis of sin 
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ever hold his hand, or make him 
pause in the midst of his bad art. 
He writes for money, and for the 
frothy fame of the hour, and if he gets 
what he writes for, he does not care 
for any after-crop to follow. 

One consequence of the present 
style of writing is the almost total 
absence of all real pathos and true 
tenderness in novels. The situations 
are horrible not pathetic; the interest 
arises from crime, not from those arbi- 
trary circumstances of life which so 
often stand in opposition to the affec- 
tions, and which are in themselves so 
infinitely tragic; and you are asked 
to. sympathize with the woes of abomi- 
nable sinners when the punishment of 
their crimes has overtaken them, and 
not with the virtue that sacrifices self 
for the sake of exalted principles. In- 
deed, the sacrifice of self generally, 
and exalted principles, are things of 
the past in the eyes of most of our 
popular novelists—mere antiquated 
fogeyisms unworthy any man or wo- 
man of common sense ; but pleasure, 
and money, and getting all you can 
out of life and doing what you like no 
matter at whose cost, these are the 
main points of the new Decalogue of 
which murder and adultery are the 
first two commandments. 

The old Rosa Matilda school gave 
undoubtedly no truer picture of life 
than does the present sensational 
school; heroines, in white satin, talk- 
ing sublime moralities, were poor tran- 
scripts of the loving, laughing, uncon- 
scious creatures we call girls and boys, 
but they were innocent, and if washy 
yet clean. The present young ladies 
of romance are neither the one nor 
the other ; and the heroes are men to 
whom the first lesson in honour is a 
sealed book; also men to whom all 
proprieties of manner are unknown. 
This is especially the case in women’s 
novels, There the men are generally 
unmitigated ruffians, much given to 
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blasphemy and improper language, 
and with apparently one only object 
in life—that of immorality—more or 
less offensive according to the taste 
of the fair writers. We might men- 
tion several books of this kind, 
avowedly written by women, that are 
excusable only on the plea of ignor- 
ance ; though surely to be condemned 
on that of a corrupt imagination ! Wo- 
men’s men however, whether bad or 
good, are always rather queer; and are 
generally founded on the delusion of 
love being the one great power and 
object of masculine life. It is so in 
very early youth certainly; but after- 
wards other things come in to lower 
the scale by their counterweight, and 
the first thing a man learns to control 
is a weakness which, if indulged in, 


would hamper his career, and be a° 


millstone round his neck for life. 
There are many things to be wished 
for in this world; among them, a 
cessation in the outpour of three-vol- 
umed novels which has been going on 
for so long a time now. If we must 
have unsatisfactory fiction, let it be 
shorter, let it be printed differently, 
let it be more honest in its appearance 
than it is now; do not let us have 
these arbitrary nine hundred pages, 
with matter in them for only about 
half the number if honestly printed, 
and the rest made up of ‘‘fat” spread 
very wide indeed. It is a folly in all 
concerned ; in the author, who has to 
cudgel his poor flagging brains for the 
necessary amount of “copy” long after 
the little stream of plot has run dry ; 
in the publisher, who knows quite well 
the conventional cheat he is helping 
on; and in the public and the libraries, 
which pay their—often nominal, it 
must be confessed—guinea and a half 
for what is not worth more than two 
or three shillings, and so let them- 
selves be cheated with their eyes open ; 
which is the greatest folly of all. 


MY FIRST BISON. 


By M. LaInG MEASON. 


I HAD been quartered some years 
in India—indeed, I had spent 
five years in that country, had come 
home on sick leave, and had gone out 
again to the East—before an oppor- 
tunity was afforded me of assisting at 
the death of a bison. The principal 
reason for this was that the first few 
years of my Indian career had been 
spent in the north-west provinces, 
where the Indian bison (the dos 
gaurus of Cuvier) is unknown. 
When I returned to India it was to 
join a regiment in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, and this animal is only found 
in the forest jungles in the west and 
south-west of the peninsula. 

There can be little doubt but that 
the Indian bison is a far more dan- 
gerous animal to encounter than the 
tiger, or even than the solitary ele- 
phant. In the first place, their favourite 
haunt is always a hilly or mountain- 
ous country, thickly covered with 
wood. Sometimes the sportsman may 
meet with them in some of the small 
open glades of the forest, but when 
he sees them it is invariably at more: 
or less close quarters. The bison is. 
wild and fierce to a degree unknown 
in any other specimen of the genus. 
éos. The moment he sees a human 
being he charges full tilt at him. 
The wood-cutters, charcoal- 


burners, who go into the depths of 


the jungles on the Western Ghauts in 
order to pursue their vocations, are: 
greatly afraid of the bison, and in-- 
variably give it a wide berth when- 


ever they see symptoms of its being 
about. And, judging from the tes- 
timony of those who have followed 
this sport the most, it would seem 
that the bison, when charging a man, 
is guided by the smell more than by 
sight. It invariably goes at the 
object of its anger with head so low 
down that it cannot possibly see 
before it, and yet it will follow its 
intended victim as a greyhound does 
a hare, turning and twisting as the 
man endeavours to get out of its way. 
The only way of escape is to get 
behind a large tree, if one is at hand, 
or, better still, to get upon some 
boulder of rock, from which aim can 
be taken at your leisure. None but 
a good rifle shot, and one, too, whose 
nerves are cool, and not easily moved, 
ought ever to attempt bison shooting. 
To hit this animal in a non-vital 
place, is only to render him far fiercer 
than before ; and to fire at him with- 
out hitting is to make him charge at 
once at the place where the smoke 
arose. There is, in short, but one 
mode of attacking the Indian bison 
without great danger, both to the 
sportsmen and the beaters, and that 
is, to stalk him carefully up wind, 
come on him when feeding in the 
morning, and fire from under cover. 
A good shot will, with an ounce 
ball, bring down the animal if hit 
iust behind the shoulder. But to aim 
at any other part is useless, and you 
might as well fire at a brick wall as 
against the brute’s forehead, which is 
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not only protected by a very thick 
skull, but the latter is convex; or, 
rather, comes out in a sort of convex 
arch, much the shape of the front of 
a Life Guardsman’s breast-plate ; and 
I have seen the largest-sized balls 
glance off the forehead, even when 
fired at the distance of a few yards. 
When to this I add that the animal 
is very large and formidable-looking, 
that I have seen more than one bull 
measured after his death whose 
height at the shoulder was six feet, 
and whose length, from nose to the 
commencement of the tail, was eight 
feet ten, and eight feet eleven, inches ; 
the girth of body behind shoulder 
being seven feet eleven, and of neck 
four feet two, the reader may imagine 
that the bison is a beast which it 
requires not only pluck, but patience, 
knowledge, and some degree of skill, 
to bring to bag. One peculiarity of 
the bison, however, I must not omit 
to record : it is that the horns come 
out from the head with a sweep, 
curving upwards and inwards, the 
points approaching each other in 
such a way that some persons assert 
the animal cannot kill anything with 
them, and that its offensive weapon 
is the thick ridge of solid bone, which 
rises in the form of an arch between 
the horns, and overhangs the fore- 
head. There are not many natives— 
and I never met more than four or 
five Europeans—who are really well 
acquainted with the habits of the 
bison. But of these, most are of 
opinion that it crushes its victim with 
its skull against a tree or a rock, and 
cannot kill with its horns. With this 
opinion I cannot agree, for I have 
seen, as will be mentioned hereafter, 
aman and a pony killed by the cut 
inflicted by the bison’s horns. I have 
no doubt but that in many, perhaps 
in most cases, death is caused by the 
bison crushing its victim ; still, I am 
quite certain that the horn is used, 
and that very often, just as the 
common bull or buffalo uses it. 


There is, in the presidency of 
Bombay, a well-known Sanatorium, 
called Mahableshwur, to which all 
who can obtain leave from the heat 
of the plains resort at two different 
seasons of the year, from the com- 
mencement of the hot winds in 
March, until the rainy season, or 
monsoon, sets in at commencement 
of June. During the rains, that is 
from the commencement of June until 
the latter end of September, all the 
Europeans leave Mahableshwur, for 
the damp, and the amount of rain that 
falls, render the place perfectly unin- 
habitable. Towards the end of Sep- 
tember, however, there is another 
immigration to the place, although in 
a smaller degree ; and it was at this 
season I resolved to make my first 
attempt at bison shooting, urged 
thereunto by the glowing descriptions 
given by my friend Dallas* of his 
favourite sport. 

At the time I speak of, Dallas was 
aide-de-camp to the Governor of 
Bombay, and had held the same post 
with three or four successive govern- 
ors. He was an invaluable man at. 
Government House, knew the relative 
rank of every man and woman in 
both services throughout the Presi- 
dency, and was as popular with every 
one that knew him as he was liked 
by his different chiefs. At great 
dinners, or in the ball-room, or when 
conducting the Governor on a visit 
to some great native, or when re- 
ceiving native chiefs from up country, 
Dallas was equally at home, and 
equally au fait at his duty. He was 
always well mounted, invariably well 
dressed, and seemed made for the 
particular appointment which he filled 
with such credit. But the heart of 
the man was not in that work. He 
did it, and did it right well, because 
he conceived it to be his duty ; but 


* I need hardly say that this, and all the 
other names in this series of sporti 
reminisences, are ly ficticious, 
they represent real persons. 
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he was only really happy when, for a 
month or six weeks in the year, he 
cast off his trammels, and took to the 
jungles for sport. Quail, partridges, 
jungle fowl, wild duck, or other small 
game he did not care for. He would 
shoot them when wanted for the pot, 
but took no pleasure in doing so. His 
delight was in large game. He was 
less of a talker, and more of a doer, 
than any sportsman I have ever met 
with in India. He had killed tigers, 
deer, samber, cheetahs, and even one 
or two elephants. But his speciality 
was bison, and in that sport he took 
the greatest delight, and had been 
most successful. 

My regiment being stationed at Kir- 
kee, near Poona, and Dallas being on 
duty with the Governor at Dapoorie, 
a country house which then belonged 
to Government, about three miles off, 
we saw a great deal of each other ; 
and when the time came, in October, 
that we could both get leave of ab- 
sence for a month, it was easy enough 

- to join and march together to Mahab- 
leshwur, where we had already engaged 
a house for the season, and from 
which we intended to make incursions 
into the jungle, according as we heard 
where the game we were in quest of 
was to be found. A very famous old 
shikarie, called Mahomet (a Moslem 
by faith, but a Seedie, or African, by 
race, although a native of the western 
jungles far away to the south), had 
been for some years in the pay of 
Dallas, although he never gave him 
anything to do, save during one month 
or six weeks in the year. Mahomet 
had been all his life a follower of wild 
animals, but chiefly of the bison, and he 
was one of the very few natives I ever 
met who could give any account of the 
habits of that animal. Dallas had 
sent on this man some few days before- 
hand, and on our arrival at Mahab- 
leshwur he was still absent in the jun- 
gles, finding out where the best herds 
were to be met with, and how they 
were to be got at. 


From Kirkee to Mahableshwur is, 
by the short road, a distance of about 
forty-five or fifty miles. In England 
this would be the work of an hour by 
rail; in India—at any rate, in the 
days of which I write—it would have 
been the work of nearly twenty-four 
hours by palankeen. But Dallas and 
myself determined to vary our mode of 
travelling, and to manage so that, by 
spending a single night on the road, 
we might get over the ground. We 
left Kirkee in my buggy about two 
hours before sunset, drove through 
the native town of Poona, and as far 
beyond as was practicable without 
breaking springs and shafts. Here, 
where anything like a decent road 
ended, and mere bridle-paths com- 
menced, we found our ponies waiting. 
These we mounted at once, and can- 
tered on some'twelve miles to a small 
travellers’ bungalow, situated about 
half way to the foot of the Ghauts. 
At the bungalow my servants, sent on 
from the day before, had halted, and 
prepared baths and dinner. The pre- 
ceding fortnight had been, as it very 
often is just after the rains, very hot 
indeed, and the evening we left Kir- 
kee was as broiling a day as ever I 
felt, even in‘India, and from first to 
last the road had been very dusty in- 
deed. But a cold tub, clean clothes, 
and some well-cooled pale ale soon 
put us to rights again, and we en- 
joyed immensely the tin of preserved 
hotch-potch soup, the curried English 
salmon, and the spatchcock which the 
servants had prepared. Dinner over, 
we lit our cheroots, and calling for 
our palkees, which had been in wait- 
ing since the day before, started on 
our way, sleeping the sleep of peace as 
we were borne along on men’s shoul- 
ders. Between the bungalow and the 
foot of the Ghauts is adistanceoftwelve 
miles, which, with one set of bearers 
for each palkee, took nearly six hours 
to accomplish, so bad is the road and so 
often are the hamauls obliged to stop. 
However, wewere not pressed for time. 
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So long as we got over the distance 
by daybreak, we knew we should be 
all right. Under a well-known large 
banian-tree, close to where the ascent 
of the Ghauts commences, we expected 
to meet the horses which had been 
sent on two days previously, and, sure 
enough, here we found them at the 
very moment required, and here we 
mounted, and commenced to ascend 
the hill. 

How wonderful, because how quick, 
is the change of climate upon going 
from the plains up to those hills! The 
day before had been broiling at Kir- 
kee. The twelve miles’ ride to the 
bungalow was through a temperature 
such as most Englishmen can only 
experience when they go to Jermyn 
Street for a Turkish bath. A cold 
bath, and dining in one’s shirt-sleeves, 
had made the bungalow endurable ; 
but the night in our palkees had been 
stifling. There was not a breath of 
air to be had. But now, before we 
had ascended half a mile up the 
Ghauts, there was a most decided 
change in the atmosphere, and almost 
every hundred yards the weather got 
cooler and cooler. By the time we 
reached the table-land on which the 
scattered sanatorium station of Mah- 
ableshwur is built, and which is 
about 4,000 feet above the level of 
the sea, we were glad enough not only 
to button up our tweed shooting- 
jackets, but also to make use of a 
couple of Scotch plaids, which we had 
brought with us. By eight o’clock we 
were seated in the house that had 
been taken for us. Dallas's servants, 
who had gone on ahead of mine, had 
provided and laid out a most English- 
like breakfast, and a bright wood-fire 
was burning in the grate. First im- 
pressions of places, as of people, al- 
ways go a long way with me, and my 
first impressions of Mahableshwur 
were decidedly pleasant. Besides 
the fire in the room—a sight I had 
not seen since I left England two 
years previously—there were two old 


friends present, which did an Anglo- 
Indian's eyes good to see. These’were 
muffins and water-cresses. The first, 
somehow, the native baker at Mahab- 
leshwur had learnt to make, and make 
exceedingly well too; the latter are 
found in great plenty in the water- 
courses near the station. I never 
shall forget the almost ferocity with 
which we attacked both these eatables, 
leaving curry and other Indian deli- 
cacies nearly untouched. 

But the greatest blessing one who 
has lately come up from the plains 
enjoys when he goes to Mahableshwur, 
is that of sleep. In the hot weather 
on the plains it is out of the question 
to get more than a few unrefreshing 
hours of tossing dosing, that is, when 
the hot weather has once fairly set 
in. In the hills it is very different. 
The blood seems to cool down at 
once, and the sleep comes as natu- 
rally as it does in England. After 
breakfast we both lay down with 
newspapers in our hands, and if we 
did not go to sleep, sleep certainly 
came to us, and remained with us 
some three or four hours. We 
awoke different men, and able to go 
through any amount of fatigue. 

In the evening, after we had dined 
with English appetites, upon such 
solid fare as we could not have 
looked at without disgust. in the 
hot plains, a messenger from Ma- 
homet was announced, and the pur- 
port of what he had to tell us was 
brief, although satisfactory. He had 
seen bison in plenty, but they were 
nearly all in parts of the jungle, 
where to follow them with any hope of 
success would be out of the question. 
However, there was one small herd 
which, if we would start the follow- 
ing day before dawn, and follow the 
bearer of the messenger to where he, 
Mahomet, was, we cculd certainly 
find some sport. But, he warned us, 
the road was bad, the walking was 
hard, and it was not less than six 
coss, twelve miles, to the place, 
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Next morning, an hour or so be- 
fore dawn, we were up and dressed. 
The houses of Mahableshwur, as I 
said before, are built upon a piece of 
table-land, which covers about three 
square miles. To go down from this 
except by the Bombay, the Sattara, 
or the Poona road, horses or ponies 
are of no use. On all sides the 
jungle is so dense, and the paths are 
so steep and so narrow, that it is only 
by walking in single file, that a man 
can make way at all. We might 
have ridden from our house to the 
place where the descent into the 
ravine commenced, but the morning 
was so cold, that we preferred walking, 
and by the time the sun was an hour 
high in the heavens, we had left 
Mahableshwur some miles behind us. 

How can I describe that walk? It 
is now well on to twenty years since 
it happened, but I still remember it 
as vividly as if it took place only 
yesterday. The walk from Mahab- 
leshwur, along the well-made, qlmost 
level, rides of the station, was easy 
enough work—as pleasant as walking 
through Hyde Park very early in the 
morning. But when we reached the 
spot where the descent to the first 
ravine commenced, it was a very 
different affair. The path was very 
narrow, extremely steep, and so over- 
hung with the thick branches of 
trees, that through the greater part 
of our road we had to dive in al- 
most a stooping posture. As a 
matter of course we had to march in 
single file. At the head of the party 
walked—or rather ran, for he was 
much too quick for the rest of us— 
the messenger that Mahomet had 
sent us. Next to him came Dallas, 
to whom, as an older sportsman than 
myself, I gave precedence. I fol- 
lowed after Dallas, and behind me 
came four hillmen, bearing two rifles 
of my own, two of Dallas's, and our 
respective ammunition. Dallas was 
a little wiry fellow, as hard as nails, 
and a capital walker.. When out 


shooting, he cared for nothing more 
luxurious than a hard biscuit, and a 
little weak brandy-and-water. But I 
had made my calculations differently. 
We had twelve miles to go to the 
place where we were to meet the 
shikarie and consequently twelve 
miles to come back. To these must 
be added at least three or four miles 
of coming and going during the time 
we were shooting, making a total of 
thirty miles on foot ; to do which on 
scant food, I really did not see the fun 
of, at all, I therefore insisted upon 
adding to our party two hill-coolies, or 
porters, each of which carried on his 
head a large square tin box, in which 
were a cold pie, a bottle or two of 
wine, some beer, bread, knives, forks, 
&c., and, as the story will show, I 
was quite right in making the pre- 
parations I did for some refreshment, 
without which we should have been 
nearly dead before getting back to 
the station. 

Down into the first ravine we 
went ; down, down, down the narrow 
and entangled path, until, in about 
an hour, we got fairly to the bottom, 
and I began to wonder how it was 
that bison preferred a hot to a cool 
climate. I thought that we had 
come at least seven or eight miles, 
but when I asked Dallas, he said we 
had not gone more than three or 
four, and had still two-thirds of our 
road to get over. We had come 
down one side of the ravine, he said, 
but we had to go up another equally 
steep ; then along some table land, 
and after that down a deeper ravine 
than the one we had just descended, 
and then up astill higher ghaut. To 
poor me, who had decidedly a ten- 
dency to fat about the lungs, who was 
already more than half beat, and who 
felt—although I would not have ac- 
knowledged it for worlds—that all the 
bison in India were as nothing com- 
pared to the pleasure I should feel in 
being told that I might rest and take 
my ease for the forenoon, this news 


was almost appalling. I felt that 
even if I lived to go through the 
fatigue of the trip, I should never be 
able to shoot, and still less to return 
home to Mahableshwur. However, 
there was no help for it. Follow 
Dallas I must, or give in, which I 
dare not for very shame’s sake. And 
so bargaining that when we reached 
the table-land at the top of the next 
ravine we should halt and breakfast, 
I plucked up courage and put on the 
best resolution I was able, to face the 
difficulties before us. 

What an ascent it was! We had 
come down 3,500 feet from Mahab- 
leshwur as Dallas, who knew the 
Ghauts right well, informed me, and 
now we had to ascend 5,000 feet to the 
next table-land. I don’t think I ever 
endured such intense pain as I did in 


breathing as we went up that steep nar- 


row path, which took us more than two 
hours to get over. The prospect, how- 
ever, of breakfast, and above all of an 
hour_or two of repose, braced me up, 
and I went on and on, up and up, 
higher and higher, sometimes falling 
over the tangled roots of trees, often 
falling from sheer inability to keep on 
my legs, but still not without a certain 
amount of pluck which carried me 
through, and over, every obstacle. 

At last we reached the long wished- 
for table-land, and, according to pro- 
mise, Dallas—although when in the 
jungle he seemed to look upon every 
minute spent in repose, or eating and 
drinking as so much time lost—al- 
lowed the party to sit down and break- 
fast. Once in repose I felt as if I never 
could get up again, and was contem- 
plating on what pretence I could make 
an excuse for not going forward with 
Dallas, when Mahomet, the shikarie, 
suddenly made his appearance, salaam- 
ing with all his might to his master. 
The old fellow was evidently the bearer 
of some important news, and without 
much preface at once began to tell us 
what he knew. 

Two full-grown bison-bulls, he said, 


had broken away from the rest of the 
herd, and were now grazing in a small 
open piece of table-land, not half a 
coss from where we sat. Would we 
come at once? If so we might make 
sure of at least one of these animals. 
In a moment we were on_ foot. 
What between the excitement of know- 
ing that the game was near at hand, 
and the relief at feeling I was spared 
going down one very deep ravine and 
up a still higher ghaut on the other 
side, I forgot all the fatigue and heat of 
the past few hours, and felt ready to 
walk almost any distance. The hill 
porters and others were left behind, 
and Dallas and myself, each followed 
by a single hillman carrying a spare 
gun, with Mahomet leading the way, 
started for the scene of action, The 
progress we made was slow, for in 
many places it was impossible to get 
on until Mahomet had cut a path for 
us with his large native knife. We 
proceeded with the greatest caution, 
and without uttering a word, Ma- 
homet enjoining us by gestures to 
maintain silence. More than once he 
pointed to bison-droppings that were 
still warm, and to branches of trees 
evidently broken by some large animal. 
Down in the deep ravine the heat had 
been most intense, but on the high 
table-land there was a little breeze, 
and by it I could feel that Mahomet 
was taking us up wind. So thick, 
however, was the jungle through which 
we were moving, that I could only 
see the back of Dallas, who was barely 
three yards in front of me, whilst 
directly in his front was Mahomet. 
All of a suddenthe latter stopped dead 
short, like a pointer that has suddenly 
come upon a covey of birds, and 
motioned us to approach him quietly. 
We did so, and found that we were 
on the very edge of a cleared spot in 
the jungle, a kind of green meadow, 
about a quarter of an acre in extent, 
covered with beautiful, English-park- 


looking, green grass, which a herd of | 


some thirteen or fourteen bison were 
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quietly cropping. The unexpected sight 
of this lawn-like bit of land in the 
depths of the wilderness, the wonder- 
ful stillness of nature all round, the 
number and size of the wild animals 
before us, and the knowledge of their 
great ferocity, caused an excitement 
which I shall never forget. Even 
Mahomet seemed quite taken aback, 
for he had not expected to meet more 
than the two bulls of which he had 
told us, whereas here were besides 
the two large bulls some six or seven 


cows, and three or four half-grown 


young ones. Seen ina state of nature 
as we saw them for a few minutes, 
the bison is certainly a most mag- 
nificent animal. The skin, which is 
quite free, except with the very young 
ones, from anything like woolly hair, 
is, on the back and sides, of a deep 
coffee-colour, getting gradually lighter 
to the belly, where it is almost a light 
fawn. There is too, in the bison, a 
mixture of the strength of the ox, to- 
gether with the agility of the deer, 
which makes one understand how he 
can pursue his foe with quickness, 
and destroy him with such strength as 
he does. 

But there was no time to be lost. 
The herd was moving slowly, graz- 
ing as it went, but in such a direc- 
tion that very few minutes would 
have put us to windward of them, 
and then we should have been dis- 
covered at once. Even here in the 
jungles, far, far away from even the 
tracks of a stray charcoal-burner, or 
wood-cutter, the wariness with which 
these animals look out for an enemy, 
real or supposed, is extraordinary. 
They were evidently not at their ease 
in this open space. The herd was 
headed by an old bull, who seemed 
to act as scout, and advanced-guard, 
keeping a good look out to the front, 
whilst the rear was brought up by a 
younger bull, that formed the rear- 
guard. Between these two were the 
cows with their young. A moment's 
whisper between Dallas and myself 


settled our plans. He was to take 
the leading, I the hinder, bull. In 
a moment we had both our ounce 
rifles in our hands, and screened from 
sight as we were by the jungle, with 
bison exposed in their full sides to 
us, we ought to have made splendid 
shots. Dallas fired first, and the 
‘“‘thud” of his ball told me that his 
shot had told. Mine was a few, 
very few, seconds later, but whether 
it was through nervousness or agita- 
tion, I cannot imagine, I could hear 
that I had missed. I had barely 
time to look round and see that the 
leading bull was stamping and tear- 
ing up the ground, when both animals 
charged full at the spot we were 
standing at, evidently guided by the 
thin puff of smoke from our rifles. 
«Run, for your life!” cried Dallas ; 
‘make for the nearest tree!” he, at 
the same time, making off to the 
left, in the jungle, whilst I and the 
hill man, who was carrying my gun, 
plunged into the jungle to the right. 
We had sixty good yards the start of 
the bulls, but we could only make 
our way slowly through the tangled 
brushwood, whereas the bison came 
crushing through as easily as a man 
would run through a field of well- 
grown wheat. On they came, I 
could hear them getting nearer and 
nearer us, when I suddenly remem- 
bered, as I fled, having heard that 
they are guided by smell, as much 
as by sight, in their charge. Now, 
the naked savage who was with me 
had given me a very good notion 
during the day that an oily, perspir- 
ing, unwashed skin, is strong to the 
scent. It is no use mincing matters, 
the perfume of a Mahableshwur hill- 
man on a hot day is strong—to say 
the least of it—and is zot sweet. Self- 
preservation, I believe, comes natu- 
ral to all men, and is strongest in the 
hour of danger. At any rate it came 
upon me in full force at that moment. 
I therefore made signs to my atten- 
dant to rush to the right, whilst | 
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turned to the left, and as I did so, 
the bison broke through the cover 
and followed the poor native. As I 
turned my head I saw the man’s face 
of terror as he fled, with the bison 
close behind him,* but in another 
moment, with the agility of a cat, he 
had sprung upon a tree, and in an 
instant was high enough to be out 
of reach of his enemies. The bison 
charged past him for several yards, 
and then, exactly like fox-hounds 
at a check, turned and tried to reco- 
ver their lost scent. All this I could 
see from behind a thick bush, where 
I had placed myself, and from which 
I had not “go” enough in me to 
move, even if I had been charged by 
all the bison in the Western Ghauts. 
For a time I did not even think of 
how I could get back again to 
Mahableshwur, or how Dallas and 
Mahomet would find me out, or how 
I them. 

Some years before the adventures 
which I am now recording, when 
tiger shooting in the Terai, or belt of 
jungle that skirts the foot of the Hima- 
layas, a very old sportsman—poor 
George B., of the Bengal Civil Ser- 
vice—warned me never to go upon 
any shooting expedition without hav- 
ing five things well secured upon my 
person. The first of these was a 
case, with at least four or five cheroots ; 
the second, a small flask of brandy ; 
the third, a pocket-compass; the 
fourth not to leave all my ammuni- 
tion to be carried by an attendant, 
but to have at least half a dozen 
charges about my own person; the 
fifth was a shrill dog-whistle. This 
advice I had always followed, and 
without them I might, and most 
likely should, have been lost in the 
jungle. 

For some considerable time after 
the immediate danger was past, I 
did not like to move, fearing lest I 
should bring the bison down on my- 
self, and feeling so dead beat that I 


* See Illustration. 


did not care whether I saw any more 
sport or not. At last I thought I 
would reload the empty barrel of my 
two-ounce rifle, and did so, capping it 
very carefully as I lay hid behind the 
bush. I then took a pull at my 
flask, and this revived me. Looking 
round I saw, about twenty yards off 
me, a large boulder of rock, from 
which I thought it might be possible 
to get a view of what the enemy 
was doing. Taking a roundabout 
direction I gained the place, and found 
myself some twelve feet higher than 
the ground where the bison had 
charged the unfortunate native. Peep- 
ing over this rock with great caution, 
to my surprise I saw the large bison 
which Dallas had wounded, on its 
knees, just like a horse that had 
fallen, and evidently suffering from a 
mortal wound. Its companion stood 
near it, like a sentinel, head and tail 
erect, evidently looking out for dan- 
ger, but not knowing whence the 
danger would come. Ina moment 
my plans were formed. I got a good 
rest for my rifle upon the rock, and 
covered the animal exactly, but from 
his being what a sailor would call 
‘‘stern on” to me, I did not like to 
fire. A short, sharp call on my dog- 
whistle made him half turn to see, 
or hear, whence the noise had pro- 
ceeded, and as he did so, I covered 
him just behind the shoulder, and 
sent a two-ounce ball crashing into 
him. The brute never moved, and 
never uttered a sound. He fell for- 
ward, and rolling over, slowly, on 
his side, ‘died in his tracks,” as an 
American backwoods-man would say: 
my one shot had settled him. 

A second shot at the larger bull 
put him out of pain, and the sound 
of my double shot brought Dallas, 
Mahomet, and the rest of our fol- 
lowers to where I was. Leaving 
some men to skin these immense 
animals, we moved to where there 
was a running stream, and finished 
our breakfast, although it was now 
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considerably past noon. After that, 
I fell fast asleep, but as the jun- 
gles are dangerous in the way of 
fevers during the months that fol- 
low the rains, we trudged back to 
Mahableshwur, getting to our house 
somewhere about nine o'clock, dead- 
beat. But what matter? Had we 
not the trophies of two fine bull- 
bison— horns, hides, and heads? 
Did not the whole station come next 
morning to inspect the same? And 
was not our great day’s shooting 
duly chronicled in the ‘ Bombay 
Telegraph and Courier” newspaper ? 

Times change, and men change 
with them. When Dallas and I shot 
these bison, we were twenty years 
farther from the end of our journey 
through life than we are now. It 
would puzzle him now to step forth 
from that easy chair in the Oriental 
Club where he daily peruses the 
papers, and go through the work 
that he went through on that day. 


Still less could I shoulder a heavy 
rifle and trudge up and down the 
Mahableshwur ravines. But I sup- 
pose that every man, like every dog, 
has his day, and his season of triumph 
and strength, and that in due time, 
like hair and teeth, these drop away, 
in order to warn him that he has 
passed a few more milestones on the 
road which no one returns. 


I have by me in an old memorandum 
book the measurement of these two bison, 
which is as follows :— 


Larger Bull Smaller Bull 
ft. in, ft. in. 


Height at shoulder. 5 11 59 
Height at top of dor- 


Height ofrump. . 3 5! 
Girth of body behind 

Girth of fore leg above 


The head of each was as much as two coolies 
could carry on a bamboo slung over their 
shoulders, and each hide took the same 
nuinber of men. 
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THE ROMANCE OF MOULAN. 


I, 


MOULAN is weaving at her cottage-door. 
You cannot hear the weaving shuttles fly, 
You only hear the young girl sigh and moan. 


“What are you thinking of ? Why do you moan ?” 
The young girl thinks of nothing, yet she moans. 


“I saw the army record yesterday : 

The Emperor is levying troops again; 

The book has twelve long chapters, and in each 
I saw enrolled my honoured father's name. 
What can be done to save the poor old man 
Thou hast no elder brother, O Moulan! 

What shall I do? I will arise, and go, 


And buy a horse and saddle. 


I will go, 


And serve, and fight, in my dear father’s stead.” 
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She buys a swift horse at the eastern market, 

A saddle, and a horsecloth, at the western, 

And at the southern, a long horseman’s whip. 
When morning comes, she smiles and says, ‘“‘ Farewell, 
Father and mother!” She will pass the night 
Beside the Yellow River. She hears no more 
Father, or mother, calling for their child; 

The hollow murmur of the Yellow River 

Is all she hears. Another morning comes. 

She starts again, and bids the stream, farewell. 
She journeys on, and when the evening comes, 
She reaches the Black River. She hears no more 
Mother, or father, mourning for their child. 

She hears the savage horsemen of Yen Shen. 


II. 


“Where have you been, Moulan, these twelve long years ?” 
‘«We marched, and fought our way, ten thousand miles ; 
Swift as a bird, I cleared the gulfs and hills ; 

The north-wind brought the night-bell to my ear; 

The moonlight fell upon my iron mail. 


Twelve years are past. We meet the Emperor 
When we return; he sits upon his throne. 

He gives this man a badge of honour, that 

A hundred, or a thousand, silver ounces. 

‘And what shall be given me?’ And I reply, 
‘Nor wealth, nor office, only lend Moulan— 
She asks no more—a camel, fleet of foot, 

To lead her to her honoured father’s roof.’” 


Soon as the father and the mother learn 
Moulan’s return, they run to meet their child ; 
Soon as the youngest sisters see them go, 

They leave the chamber in their best attire; | 
Soon as the brave young brother hears the news, 
He straightway whets a knife, to kill a sheep. 


‘« My mother takes my warrior’s armour off, 
And clothes me in my woman's garb again ; 
My younger sisters, standing by the door, 
Are twining golden-flowers in their hair.” 


Then Moulan left the room, and went to meet 
Her fellow soldiers, who were much amazed: 
For twelve long years she marched and fought with them, 
And yet they guessed not Moulan was a girl! 


R. H. STopparp. 


SIRE TT oN. 


By HENRY KINGSLEY. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


S° Allan spent the two months 
with Ethel. Mrs. Maynard 
growing more and more certain every 
day that he was going to make a fool 
of himself, and Allan getting more 
and more certain that he was not. 

I doubt whether a man of good 
disposition and high character like 
Allan Gray, is very unhappy under a 
hopeless passion. Men with a craze 
in their brain will go as far as to 
hang themselves, but in those cases 
I doubt the man’s being in love at 
all in the sense I speak of. Such 
admiration is more physical than 
mental, I suspect. I have heard of 
more than one Colonel Dobbin. 

Allan had never been on such good 
terms with a highly educated, high- 
spirited lady before, and he found it, 
like the rest of the world, extremely 
charming. Thrown together more 
and more, by Mrs. Maynard’s plot- 
ting, and their growing liking for 
one another, they became very fast 
friends, and very confidential indeed, 
save on two points; Ethel seldom 
named Roland, and Allan never for 
an instant, by word or look, let Ethel 
think that he admired her. 

Miss Evans’ dislike for this young 
man was so well known to Ethel, 
that she scarcely ever mentioned his 
name. And consequently their in- 
timacy was quite unknown. 

Ethel talked much with him about 
his plan of going to India. He was 
connected, it seemed, with some mis- 
sionary society, whose speciality was 
India—I believe a German Society. 


He had offered to go out and see 
how they were doing, but he did not 
conceal from her that now it was de- 
finitively allowed, and he had settled 
in his mind that Eddy was his brother, 
he had felt an absolute craving to see 
more of him. He told her that he 
never could conceive what attracted 
him so much towards that young 
man. 

“You had not the same feeling 
towards -his brother, had you ?” said 
Ethel. 

He was thoughtful for a time. 
“Why, no. cannot say that I had. 
I cannot tell in the least degree why. 
He is, I believe, everything which is 
noble, but he is so very—I don't 
know—handsome, elegant, accom- 
plished, successful.” 

‘“ Are those faults ?” 

“They jar upon me. It is a fault 

in my nature I know, but they do jar 
upon me. It zs painful for a man of 
somewhat high aspirations to feel his 
inferiority. Just think too how my 
brother Roland is employed. It is 
terrible to think of talents and gifts 
So wasted.” 
_ Civilizing India. Stopping Sut- 
tee and other abominations ; training 
himself to be a governor of- men, a 
satrap of the greatest power on earth. 
defending the outposts of advancing 
railways and canals, making tanks 
and other low dirty work of the kind. 
Yes, miserable work indeed.” 

This was rather sharp, but there 
was a good deal of truth in it after 
all said and done. One of the finest 
things done in the Indian mutiny, 
was that fight which Mr. G. O. 
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Trevelyan tells us of. On a railway 
embankment. 

Ethel having got her advantage, 
pursued it for her own low ends. 
“Dear Mr. Evans,” she said, “I 
want to ask one thing of you as a 
very great favour.” 

“Anything in reason, Miss Mor- 
daunt.” 

“Don’t on any account use your 
influence to induce Edward to leave 
the army. It would give fatal offence 
to every one.” 

“T never dreamt of doing such a 
thing for an instant,” said Allan. 
“Many godly men have carried arms 
before now.” 

Ethel ran over a few, beginning 
with the Centurion, and ending with 
Cromwell, and then pursuing her 
advantage, got him to promise that 
he would be gentle and friendly with 
all three, and not obtrude his opinions 
on them too strongly. On_ behalf 
of her brother, she made a special 
appeal. 

“If you knew what a noble crea- 
ture he was,” she said, ‘you would 
love him as I do: you will not suit 
one another, I fear. But, dear Mr. 
Evans, for my sake be kind and 
gentle to him; he is wild and fan- 
tastic, but try to bear with that; 
and above all, do not interfere in 
his friendship with Eddy; it is the 
thing which keeps him from evil 
more than any other. I pray you, 
as the last prayer I shall make you, 
not to come between those two.” 

Allan said not one word, but he 
took her hand and kissed it; one of 
the deepest and best kept vows ever 
registered, was sworn by Allan Evans 
at that instant. 

Not another word was said between 
them. Ethel tried to speak, but 
broke down, ‘and he went away, for 
it was to be their last meeting. And 
he went at noon the next day. 

As he passed through the hall, 
Mrs. Maynard slipped out, and said, 
“You look low; you have surely 


not been asking a question and had 
a refusal. Surely—” 

“No,” said Allan. 

“Give my love to Roland,” she 
said, ‘‘and tell him that his love is 
true and constant.” 

“Who is his true love?” said 
Allan. 

“Did not you know he was en- 
gaged to be married to Ethel Mor- 
daunt, and that she worships the 
ground he treads on? Good-bye. 
Dear me. Good-bye.” 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


ALLAN having long known that it 
was not himself, was not very terribly 
put out of the way when he found 
who it was; never having had a 
thought for himself, but having merely 
fallen in love haphazard, he could 
not in the least degree see why he, 
so utterly unsuited for her, should 
take her from Roland, who seemed 
to him exactly suited for her. But 
he was desperately in love with her 
nevertheless, 

He was to go from Shrewsbury by 
the twelve o'clock train, and he had 
got a cart to take his luggage for 
him, and would himself walk. He 
was on the road, with Caradoc, Law- 
ley, and Longmynd getting dim behind 
him, when he was aware of a young 
lady scouring swiftly on horseback 
across a grass field towards him. 
This young lady looked for a gap in 
the hedge (there was one, it being 
off Aunt Eleanor’s farm), but she did 
not see it, and leaning back, topped 
her horse across it on to the footpath, 
about forty yards before him. Then 
she dismounted and waited for him, 
and when he came up, she said, “I 
have caught you.” 

“I am so glad to see you once 
more, Miss Mordaunt,” he said, ‘so 
very, very glad. You are the last 
made of all my friends, and really I 
think the dearest.” 

‘‘T am so glad of that. I was in 
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hopes you would like me. See here 
—see how I am going to trust you,” 
and she looped up her habit under 
her arm and walked beside him, 
leading her horse. 

«I want you to give this letter into 
my brother Jim’s own hand. It is 
heavy, you see,” she added, looking 
at him. “There is another letter 
inside. You will give it him safe, 
will you not?” 

“Through fire and water. Through 
hell and ig anal was the singular, 
quiet reply. 

‘‘My dear sir, what are you say- 
ing?” said Ethel, startled. 

beg pardon. I mope too much 


I doubt, and forget the value of 
words. Those words had meaning 
to me.” 


Ethel said good-bye! and he said 
good-bye. And taking the letter, 
walked away down the bright white 
road, leaving Ethel standing on the 
path holding her horse, and looking 
after him. 

He turned once and looked back, 
waving his hand. She stood there, 
still, like a statue, and waved her 
hand to him; then a turn in the 
road hid him from her, and he was 
gone. 

This happened to be a difficult 
day with Aunt Eleanor. She was 
making up her accounts, which always 
exasperated her, and the Dean had 
not come, as he said he would. The 
figures refused point-blank to add up, 
or multiply, or do anything else ex- 
cept exhibit new properties in num- 
bers utterly unknown to those effete 
sciolists at Cambridge. She was 
very cross, and had inked her nose. 
She had foolishly sold her mangold, 
tempted by very high prices that 
year, but the season had been so bad 
that prices had risen, and she had 
had to buy for her own beasts at a 
loss. Meanwhile, the original man 
who bought the mangold had never 
paid her. And she wanted her money 
without selling out of the funds, for 


every sixpence she made, not sent to 
Eddy, was bought in at any price. 
She wanted that sixty-eight pounds 
because she had got it into her head 
—goodness knows how—that Eddy 
ought to give Jim’s friend the Nawab 
a present of jewellery (he could have 
fitted out Mr. Harry Emmanuel). 
“‘Those heathens love that kind of 
thing,” was all the explanation she 
chose to give to the Dean. 

She was looking out of window 
with an inky nose, when she saw 
Ethel come up to the door leading 
her horse by the bridle. She rang 
the bell three times for her groom, 
and ran to the door herself. 

“What is the matter, child? has 
he been down with you? Are you 
hurt ?” 

“No,” she said, ‘‘but I did not 
think of getting on him. I quite 
forgot him.” And she followed Aunt 
Eleanor into the sitting-room, and 
casting herself down on the sofa, hid 
her face. 

Aunt Eleanor went on with her 
accounts with a scared face. Two 
and two had persistently made five 
before, but now they made x + 54, 
There was an unknown quantity in 
the room certainly. Ethel looked old 
and harried ; she looked pale, wan, 
wild, and—come, out with the word 
—fierce. She looked like her brother 
Jim at his worst; and if ever sheer 
absolute terror was in the heart of 
an honest, brave old woman, it was 
in the heart of Aunt Eleanor at that 
time. 

“ Ethel !” 

“Leave me alone! 
alone!” 

“ But Ethel dear !” 

“Why do I not die ? Why did God 
gift me with this splendid beauty, of 
which I am so perfectly conscious, 
that I might only work misery? Let 
me alone.” 

_ There was a very short pause, after 
which Aunt Eleanor rose, and, in a 
loud voice, said— 


Leave me 
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‘*Ethel, you must speak. If you 
and I lived alone together, we should 
madden one another with our reti- 
cence. We have both the same hor- 
rible habit. In Heaven's name, girl, 
tell me what is the matter. I will 
confess my sin to you, and you shall 
make me kiss the floor for it.” 

‘I have no charge against you, 
Miss Evans,” said Ethel. ‘‘ You have 
always been my best and most dearly 
loved friend. My story is soon told. 
I have won the heart of a noble man, 
and I have broken his.” 

Whose ?” 

“ Allan Evans's.” 

‘‘Has he spoken to you?” said 
Miss Evans, almost in a whisper. 

‘‘No; he is too leal, too loyal, too 
noble, too gallant for shat,” replied 
Ethel. ‘He was gentleman enough 
to see that I gave him no reason to 
speak to me ; but when he left me this 
morning, I saw it all.” 

“* How did you see it ?” 

“ By an expression in his face, only 
for one instant. You, with your 
beauty, must have seen that more than 
once ; and an expression in his mouth 
so unlike his usual religiousness that 
I rebuked him for it.” 

‘Go on,” said Aunt Eleanor. 

Ethel sat up, pale and wild, on the 
sofa. 

“I will tell you everything. Don’t 
desert me. I know that Roland loves 
me; but he has not written to me 
anything more than formalities. He 
thinks that his change from elder to 
younger son should make a difference. 
And I wrote him a letter, containing 
a great deal more than mere formali- 
ties. And I gave it to Allan Evans to 
take to him. And he knew what he 
was doing. Allan looked me in the 
face, and showed me that he knew for 
whom the letter was. But he will de- 
liver it. If all the banded fiends 
which you make me read about in 
Milton, were to oppose him, he would 
carry that letter safe through. He 
promised in words strange to him.” 


‘«* What were his words ?” 

“I cannot repeat them.” 

«Will you write them down ?” 

“I dare do as much as that for 
you ; but you must leave me alone 
afterwards.” 

Aunt Eleanor took the sheet of 
note-paper which Ethel gave her, and 
read— 

«Through fire and water ; through 
hell, and beyond it.” 

She was very serious and deeply 
grieved. She never thought it would 
have gone as far as this. She said to 
Ethel— 

“Sit here, my dear, comfortable 
and quiet. 
farm.” 

Now this was a statement which, 
had it been uttered by Mrs. Maynard, 
Aunt Eleanor would have called 
“another of them,” meaning another 
outrageous story; for she was not 
going on the farm at all, but just rode 
over to tell the whole story to the 
Dean of St. Paul's, the Rector. 

He merely nodded his head until 
he came to the fact that she had in- 
troduced Allan and Ethel to one an- 
other, with a distinct view of plaguing 
Allan. Then he rose and gave it to 
her. 

“You must have been out of your 
mind. That is one of the wickedest 
things I ever heard of in my life. 
You ought to be entirely and utterly 
ashamed of yourself. If a man were 
todo such a thing, he would be chased 
from society.” 

‘««T have confessed my sin.” 

“What is the use of confessing 
your particular sin, after doing your 
best to ruin two lives, and having 


succeeded in ruining one? Why did 


you do so?” 

‘It pleased me,” said Aunt Elea 
nor, sulkily. 

“Yes; I have pricked your con- 
science too deep, and you retire on 
your womanhood. Go home and look 
after that girl; the boy is past look- 
ing after.” 


I am going out on the 
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The agricultural labourers said that 
“the new Rector were a-courtin’ Miss 
Evans, and they would soon make a 
match of it.” 

Squire Mordaunt said that “the 
new Rector and old Eleanor had had 
such a violent squabble, that he ex- 
pected the announcement of their 
wedding would come off in a fort- 
night. 

The Rajah of Bethoor said, ‘ Curse 
the young fools! They never sleep. 
But, sleep or wake, I am a match for 
them. I will have the two Evanses 
and that Mordaunt.” 

And our Nawab said, “ He has no 
real claim against you ; he was but 
an adopted Mameluke. Jim, my 
dear, why did you prevent my cutting 
his throat when I had the chance? 
' Never mind, child, we will have a 
fight together before we die.” 

And the dean wrote a sixty-guinea 
article in the great half-yearly review, 
giving a history of the settlement of 
India by the English, and wound up 
by pointing out that in the remotest 
end of furthest contingencies, it was 
possible that the conquered race 
might attempt to assert their supe- 
riority. 

And keen-eyed little Eddy noted 
all things. And one night, there 
being many native attendants about, 
he took it into his head to raise his 
brother’s mosquito curtains, and slip 
into bed beside Roland. And Roland 
heard many things, in a night’s whis- 
pering, which he had never heard he- 
fore, gotten from the Nawab to Jim, 
and from Jim to Eddy. 


‘CHAPTER XLVIII. 


THE arrival of our young friend, 
Edward, did not make much differ- 
ence at the station at Belpore. Ro- 
land’s*men had seen him at Chatham, 
and he was welcomed by them as a 
great accession. Add to this, that 
everything was perfectly quiet again. 
There had been dreadful jangling at 


one time among the native troops 
about the cartridges, but Colonel Cor- 
dery had got together the havildars 
of the free native regiments, both 
Mussulman and Brahmin, and had 
had a great talk with them. He 
pointed out to them that he was not 
in command, and that this was en- 
tirely an unofficial meeting. He would 
give them his word of honour, as an 
English gentleman, that there was no- 
thing worse than bees’-wax on the 
cartridges, and that the idea that the 
English wished to insult the Mussul- 
mans, and degrade the caste of the 
Brahmins, by making them bite cart- 
ridges greased with pork fat, or beef 
fat, was the wildest moonshine which 
ever entered into the mind of man. 
The Brigadier Sahib had told them 
so, but they would not believe him. 


He appealed to all our former policy 


in India, and begged them not to 
make fools of themselves. 

When Colonel Cordery had done 
speaking, a tall man, who had been 
leaning over his chair as he sat, began 


to speak. It was the Nawab. 
“Listen to me,” he said. ‘Am 1 
a high-class Brahmin? Have I in 


any way ever broken my caste?” 
There were salaams, and a uni- 
versal murmur of assent and admira- 
tion from the havildars, for our 
Nawab was known not only for his 


strict religion, but also for his vast — 


charity and good-nature.* 


* Of course my readers will see that the 
relations between the Nawab of Belpore 
and the Rajah of Bethoor are a dim shadow 
of those between the Nawab of Cawnpore 
and the would-be Jaghire of Bhithoor, who 
lives in men’s mouths as Nana Sahib— 
verily his deeds live after him. To refresh 
some memories, allow me to mention that, 
even after the rejection of his claim to the 
Rajahship by the British Government, he 
still retained the money left by Bajee Rao, 
amounting to above four millions sterling. 
He had no claim to the title. He was an 
adopted son of the Pishwa—a Mameluke. 
Belpore is situated at the junction of the 
Indus and the Ganges, close to the ancient 
Mogul capital of Caracorum. It is to be 
noticed that Gibbon spells the name of this 
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“Here is one of those very cart- 
ridges. Look at me. I believe as 
you do: is there one who dares say I 


‘do not?” and he put the cartridge in 


his mouth. 
It seems to us now a slight act. 
It was a very important one, however. 


~The Mussulmans thought they were 


being insulted, and the Brahmins 
thought that they were incurring ever- 
lasting damnation, by biting these 
cartridges. Here was a well-known 
Brahmin staking, as the Brahmins 
thought, his soul by biting one. They 
were Satisfied for the time. 

Was it midsummer madness? Un- 
doubtedly so. But have not nations 
more often maddened themselves on 
the subject of religion than on any 
other? Sheer folly! Why, no. A 
nation, or a portion of a people, 
who will fight for their faith, says 
in effect, ‘‘we believe in a future 
state, under conditions, and our life 
here is not half so valuable as our life 
there. Consequently, we prefer to die, 
sooner than forego certain conditions, 
which we believe to be necessary to the 
life everlasting.” Jews have said so; 
witness Daniel, Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abednego. Papists have said so; 
witnesses Capuchins and Jesuits, innu- 
merable. Anglicans have said so; 
witness the little cross on the pave- 
ment before Balliol College, where 
Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer were 
burnt. Ultra Protestants have said 
so; what Claverhouse saw and heard 
when he came crushing through the 
heather under Wardlaw will tell you 
that. Yet a people, a section of 
which will not die for their faith, 


last-mentioned city with a C, but most later 
authorities with a K. Why? While we 
are at useful information, it is worthy of re- 
mark, that the old King of Delhi, whom Dr. 
Russell saw being sick into a brass basin, 
and who told the doctor the thundering lie 
that he had filled eleven others of the same 
size that morning, was the descendant of 
that most noble gentleman, Kublai Khan, 
the friend of the Poli. I wish Marco Polo 
could have seen him. 


are but dead dogs, and should die as 
such. 

It is a matter very dim and very 
hard to get at, this feeling of the 
Brahmins towards us. Liars were 
abroad, like the Rajah of Bethoor, 
who told them that these cartridges 
were purposely invented to make them 
lose caste and incur damnation. It 
was a lie, an outrageous and wicked 
lie, but they believed it. Conceive 
any man, confessing any form. of 
Christianity, being asked to insult the 
sacred elements to save his life. Yet 
it came to that with them. 

I find none like my Shakespeare. 
He makes Nym (Nehmen, the man 
who fakes) steal everything he can 
lay his hands upon, until at last he 
rises to the summit and head of steal- 
ing, by taking what?—a pyx. He 
could not even keep his hands off 
that, and was hung. ‘These men be- 
lieved, through such rascals as Nana 
Sahib, that we had stolen ¢heir pyx, 
and they desired to hang us. Now 
that blood is cool, one dares say so 
much, 

But the effect of the Nawab’s bit- 
ing the cartridge was very great. Such 
perfect peace and harmony was re- 
stored that all went merry as a mar- 
riage. bell, until Allan Gray’s—I beg 
his pardon, Allan Evans’—arrival. 
There was a great lull. The men 
were reassured, and the best of them 
contrasted the lives of the Brigadier- 
Sahib and the Nawab with that of 
the Rajah, not by any means to the 
Rajah’s advantage. 

The Major, extremely Low Church; 
continued his Bible classes and his 
churches among ‘the Pariahs, and 
those whom he could influence, and 
the Roman Catholic missionary and 
the German-Lutheran missionary 
worked away with a will. The Major 
told the Nawab, the Havildars, the 
Subadhars, the Brigadier, Colonel 
Cordery of her Majesty’s army, Jim 
Mordaunt, Eddy Evans, the. Roman 
Catholic missionary, in fact every one 
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who would listen to him, that they. 


were all in a fair way for eternal de- 
struction, particularly Eddy, who had 
fallen asleep in church, dropped his 
sword with a rattle, and, on awaken- 
ing, had exclaimed in a loud voice, 
«Right half-face. March!” 

Not a soul minded the good Major, 
his denunciations were too general, 
and every one saw that he was doing 
good, and raising the tone of all. 
The native Hindoos had heard what 
he had said about caste. 

“Caste! Who wants to meddle 
with their caste? I want them to 
read this book; there is no loss of 
caste in that. Let any touch my 
caste. Let any man try to take this 
Bible, God’s own book, from me. 
But let him make his peace with his 
Maker first, or his wife will be a 
widow.” 

So spoke our stout old Major, and 
all went pleasantly, for Meerut was 
not as yet, nor had Allan come to the 
confusion of counsel. 

But there was a great change now 
in the pleasant little garrison. Lord 
Canning sent orders for the whole of 
the 2o01st to be withdrawn from Bel- 
pore except one company, and for the 
whole of the cavalry to be withdrawn 
except one troop. On which Colonel 
Cordery, Brigadier Sahib, and the 
Major had a consultation. 

The Brigadier was not by any 
means what Colonel Cordery con- 
sidered a wise man; but he found 
himself surprised on this occasion, as 
most men do, who fancy that silent 
men are necessarily fools. 

‘‘We are to leave a company and 
a troop,” said the Colonel. ‘Which 
shall we leave? there is no roster. 
You can do exactly as you like, you 
know.” 

‘“‘ Lord bless you,” said ‘the Briga- 
dier, ‘as if there was any hesitation. 
Leave the young uns.” 

“Which young ones?” asked the 
Colonel. 

“ Why “Zhe three. Leave Roland 


Evans, for that fellow has a prime 
minister's head on his shoulders. 
Leave James Mordaunt (they are in 


the same troop), for he is a tom-cat 


that fellow ; and we shall want tom- 
cats in what is coming, as you know 
as well as I, old man. And leave 


little Evans, for he is a little devil ;. 


leave his company.” 

“You are master here,” said 
Colonel Cordery, ‘‘ but come, I never 
gave you credit for such sagacity.” 

Said the Major suddenly, “A man 
who has made so many messes of it 
as Brigadier Hancock is the very 
man I could trust.” 

‘« Now don’t begin chaff, you two,” 
said the Brigadier, ‘I know you 
can beat me at that ; I ain’t clever.” 

‘“You are wise,” said the Major. 

“Thanks, old Truepenny. But 
look here. How could we do better 
than leave these three boys here? 
They are only lieutenant, cornet, and 
ensign, but look at them. Could we 
do better?” 

“Certainly not,” said the Colonel. 


Look,” said the Brigadier, ‘at 


what would come in case of a row 
royal (which is coming). Why the 
Nawab can’t exist without Jim Mor- 
daunt, and Roland Evans and -Ed- 
ward manage Jim Mordaunt, and Jim 
Mordaunt can manage the Nawab. 
Bless you, politically speaking, it is 
the very best thing we could do.” 

“You know India, old man,” said 
Colonel Cordery. 

“Should do,” said the Brigadier. 
‘I have wasted the best part of my 
life here.” 

‘* Not wasted,” said the Major. 


“You mean that I have earned a 


good pension, and shall be able to 
live at Cheltenham. That is wasting 
your life, is it not? But if it is any 
satisfaction to you, I beg to state that 
I am xot going to live at Cheltenham 
among broken-down collectors. I 
am going to see my time out here ; 
and Lord help Rajah or Nawab who 
meddles with me. I would like to 
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go to England and see cowslips and 
trout, but I don’t see Cheltenham. 
You mind what I say, and keep those 
three boys here.” 

So there were no Europeans left 
at Belpore, except one company of 
the 2orst, and one troop of the 
cavalry regiment in which Roland 
and Jim were. The troops marched off 
down the river, by the patch of jungle 
where Jim’s Moonshee was murdered ; 
and the company and troop marched 
with them to that point, and then 
halted. 

‘‘Good-bye, you two, Evans and 
Mordaunt,” said the Colonel. 

‘‘Good-bye for ever,” said that 
dreadful Major. 

“Remember your trust,” said the 
Colonel. 

“Remember that your cause is the 
right one, and that God will back 
you,” said that irrepressible Major. 

And so they were gone, with the 
drums, the trumpets, and the colours, 
and our three fellows were left alone, 
with 160 men all told, on the dusty 
road, opposite the place where the 
Moonshee had been murdered. 

Roland, it so happened, in con- 
sequence of invalids, young as he 
was, was actually in command of the 
cavalry. The infantry had a captain 
left them ; asolemn young man, with 
a wall-sided head, who had two 
desires in life, to educate himself 
decently, and to do his duty. He 
had left Harrow five years now, but 
he had got on badly with his edu- 
cation. He was naturally heavy- 
headed and stupid,-and he had con- 
sulted in succession Jim (who con- 
fessed himself an ass), Roland, and 
Eddy, as to the means by which 
fellows got to be clever. He used to 
sit with them and listen to their talk, 
apparently under the impression that 
cleverness was catching, like measles. 
But he found that it was not. His 
name was Captain Claverhouse, and 
on the way back to the now lonely 
station, dominated by the great white 


palace of the Rajah, he ranged along- 
side of Roland, and said— 

“What a quaint selection the 
Brigadier and the Colonel have made.. 
I expected they would leave me, for 
I am _ notoriously wooden-headed, 
though a good fighter ; but it seems 
so strange to leave you and your 
brother, and Jim Mordaunt. You 
fellows would do better alive than 
dead, one would fancy.” 

‘“‘Than dead, Claverhouse, I do 
not understand you,” said Roland. 

“ Do not you know,” said Captain 
Claverhouse, “ that we are left behind 
here to die, do you not know that we 
were carefully selected as men who 
could die best, and leave the deepest 
mark behind us?” 

“No! is that the case? Ethel! 


Ethel !” 


“You may well say ‘Ethel!’ I say 
Emily.” 
‘Shall we lose India?” asked 
Roland, suddenly. 
“No; but over our graves will rush 
a wave of re-conquest, nobler in its 
aim, greater in its results, than the 
first one. We shall hear their foot- 
steps as they pass over us, and— — 
‘Our hearts would hear them and beat, 
Though we lay for a century dead,’ 
as your brother sung last night. I 
thought you knew this.” 
Roland rode silent for a little time, 


‘thinking deeply. At the end of that 


time he bent from his horse, laid his 


hand on his commanding officer’s — 


shoulder, and said— 

“My friend! the thing you speak 
of shall not be.” 

“Who will prevent it ?” said Cap- 
tain Claverhouse, sadly. ‘Evans, I 
have so much to live for that I am 
loth to die. If you knew Emily, 
you would understand me. I could 
die, or you could die, but to leave 
Emily all alone—her aunt is not kind 
to her, sir, she wanted her to marry 
another man instead of me. But she 
will marry no one but myself. And 
to leave her all alone !—Evans, God 
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has given you brains, can you help 
me with them.” 

‘TI will do my best, Claverhouse. 
See you here, we must concentrate in 
the Nawab’s palace, that is certain.” 

“Can we trust the Nawab ?” 

“Can I trust my brother, Eddy ?” 
said Roland. ‘The Nawab is one 
of us. I would go to the deuce 
for the Nawab now. I know him. 
What a pity it is that Jim’s Moonshee 
was murdered, he would have been 
worth £100,000. I say, Claverhouse, 
all orders must come from you.” 

‘Yes, but give me the office.” 

“Give the order for infantry to 
follow cavalry, and see where | will 
lead you.” 

Where ?” 

“Through the native lines,” said 
Roland. 
us ?” 

‘‘Two thousand to one hundred, 
as far as I can make out,” said Cap- 
tain Claverhouse. ‘Better not, had 
you ?” 

“Cornet Mordaunt!” shouted Ro- 
land, and up came our. old Jim, 
jingle-jangle, who saluted. 

“TI say Jimmet, old boy—hang it! 
I beg your pardon, Cornet Mordaunt, 
we are going to march through the 
native lines.” 

“All right, Roley Poley—I beg 
your pardon, Lieutenant Evans,” re- 
plied Jim. 

‘‘I wish, sir, that you would be 
more respectful.” 

“That is the great fault in my 
character, you know,” said Jim. 

‘But, Jim, I am going to take the 
men through the lines; and if you 
see any signs of insubordination, re- 
port it to me.” 

And so they marched. The native 
lines seemed quiet. These petted 
subsidiaries were at their usual avoca- 
tions, lying in the shade and watch- 
ing their wives cook their dinners. 
Our little band passed through them 
with a dead silence on the part of 
the Sepoys, till they were nearly at 


“What are the odds against 


the end of the lines. At that point 
Sepoy ferocity expressed itself, as did 
likewise old Shrewsbury training. 

A young man, dressed only in 
dhoties, got himself incensed by the 
appearance of Jim (who really had 
an exasperating look); he rose from 
his dinner and confronted Jim. 

“Puckah, Budah, Pudwallah,” said 
that ‘misguided young man to Jim, of 
all people. Jim, in spite of his old 
Moonshee’s lessons, was bad at Hin- 
dustani, but he understood ¢hat. He 
put spurs to his horse, and draw- 
ing his sabre, chased that young 
Sepoy into the desert, hunting him 
and turning him as a greyhound does 
a hare, and spanking him with the 
flat of his sword. The other Sepoys 
looked on, and made the nearest ap- 
proach to laughing which they ever 
do. And if it had not been for Allan 
Evans, it is extremely possible that 
Belpore would not have seen what 
Belpore did see. 

“T say,” said Jim, riding up and 
ramming his sword home, ‘I am not 
much of a politician myself, having 
had my brains addled at an early age 
by strong alternate doses of cricket, 
football, and Buttmann’s Greek Gram- 
mar, but I should like to know which 
party is going to begin.” 

“What do you mean?” said Ro- 
land. 

‘I mean which side is going to 
have the drop kick. We are in for 
a scrimmage, let us have it over. 
There lies the ball,” 

‘“We may avoid the scrimmage 
after all,” said Captain Claverhouse. 

“The Nawab does not think so,” | 
said Jim ; “the odds are long against 
us, 2,000 ta 100 all told. We are 
now utterly isolated from Europe, se- 
lected to die. Why should not we 
kick the ball? We can die game, of 
course. For me I have nothing left 
to live for. A man, I take it, only 
lives for a woman, and some one else 
has married the woman I wanted. Die 
game—yes, rats can do that. Give 
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us the word, Claverhouse, or Roland, 
and we will kick the ball so far to- 
wards their goal that our game will 
never be lost.” 

“What do you propose?” said Cla- 
verhouse. 

‘Going now, one hundred and sixty 
strong, to the Rajah’s palace, cutting 
his d———d throat, and burning his 
palace down. You will have to do 
it sooner or later, why not now?” 

“We have no authority.” 

“Make it. India was not con- 
quered by authority, was it? and won't 
be saved by it. Clive is dead, it seems.” 

“By his own hand,” said Roland. 

“There you go, with your French- 
ism,” said Jim. ‘But epigram is 
not argument, old man,” and Jim 
rather sulkily dropped back to the 
rear. 

“That young’un seems to me to 
have brains,” said Claverhouse. 

‘He is not clever,” said Roland, 
“but he is thoroughly honest. His 
advice is sensible enough, but you see 
that we could not act on it. We 
should not be backed up. I suppose 
that we had better send our magnifi- 
cent army to their quarters, and go 
about among our people to warn 
them—that will be the best thing, will 
it not ?” 

“Tf you think so.” 

Roland, from this moment, natu- 
rally took the command. How fit for 
it he was, we shall see soon. Good 
Claverhouse always spoke of him as 
his brains, Action was not yet in 
activity, but it was beginning. 
Through everything which came, 
Captain Claverhouse, who gave the 
orders, was followed by Roland like 
a shadow; the defence of Belpore was 
Roland’s. 

This was the first night on which 
they had realized their danger and 
isolation. The first thing which Ro- 
land did, when the troops were dis- 
persed, was to send Jim, with a par- 
ticular letter to the Nawab, begging 
him to come to him at once. 


Jim was as free at the Nawab’s 
palace as any Pariah, a section of the 
Indian population very dear to this 
radical Nawab. ‘ For God,” he said 
to Jim, ‘exalts some, like the Rajah 
of Bethoor, and keeps down others. 


~But not for their sins, friend. For 


my part I look with respect on a man 
whom the good God has taken the 
trouble to smite.” Jim ran in through 
court after court, and found the Na- 
wab making a kite very diligently. 

‘‘T am making a fine kite,” said the 
Nawab. ‘Come and help me. It 
is a Franklin kite with a wire in the 
string. And, oh my dear, we shall 
fly it in the next thunderstorm, and 
we shall have the lightning in our 
own hands. And we shall have shocks, 
so that our elbows shall go together, 
or we shall be kill, like Oersted, but 
we shall have games and fun.” 

“Come down to European head- 
quarters, old boy,” said Jim, ‘and 
never mind your kite.” 

“Oh, never mind his kite, his 
Franklin kite, his electrical kite. Jim, 
my dear, let us go, we two, and fly 
it ; and hang the string to the Rajah’s 
palace, and make lightning dawk into 
that hell, and blast it off the face of 
the earth.” 

“What! you are savage too, are 
you, boy ?” said Jim. ““SoamI. But 
I wantyou. Will you come with me ?” 

The Nawab rose at once and said, 
“Do you think that I would not go 
to the devil with you. Shall we fly 
our kite together ? Ohyes. Shallwe 
bring lightning dawk into Gomorrah? 
Oh sir! where is my jockey ?” 

Little Wilson soon appeared. “If 
you will have the goodness,” said the 
Nawab, “to order my stud-groom, 
to order my pad-groom, to order my 
head syce to say to some of my people 
in general, that if my cob is not round 
in ten minutes I will at once have the 
whole of them broiled with cayenne 
pepper on a slow fire, I should feel 
obliged to you,” and so the little fel- 
low departed to do his errand. “s 
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The Nawab’s “cob,” which he 


prided himself on, as being an epis- 


copal and entirely orthodox cob, 
was a blaze-faced chestnut of fifteen 
hands, from Australia, by Romeo out 
of Wimmera (she by Macknight’s 
Premier out of Mitchel’s Avoca). 
He showed his breeding in the 
most unmistakeable way. He was 
by no means light in his heels like 
his mother, but he had to a slight 
extent learnt the art of bucking. The 
Nawab’s syces were not in the least 
degree afraid of getting behind him, 
though not one of them dare get on 
his back. 

In about three quarters of an hour, 
the Nawab appeared, dressed on 
this occasion in the dress of his Mah- 
ratta forefathers, with a spear in his 
hand; and an uncommonly fine gen- 
tleman he looked too, all in white, 
bare-legged from the knee, with a 
white turban and plume. He looked 
paler and more serious than he looked 
three quarters of an hour before, al- 
together a different man; he caught 
the reins from little Wilson and 
vaulted into the saddle, disdaining the 
stirrups, but sitting back and letting 
his legs hang. 

The Romeo colt began bucking at 
once, and the Nawab sat back in his 
saddle until it really looked as if he 
would be thrown. But Jim and little 
Wilson saw him shortening the boar- 
spear in his hand, and after the horse 
had bucked about three times, the 
battle between man and beast be- 
gan. 

The Nawab, sitting easily with 
dangling stirrups, with the shortened 
end of his boar-spear began beating 
the horse over the head and ears; not 
one blow or two, but an immense 
number, given right and left with the 
rapidity of lightning. The unhappy 
horse, stunned and dazed with the 
blows, kept under his rider with a 
terrible bit, succumbed very socn, bent 
his knees and lay on his side, the 
Nawab alighting on his feet. 


Little Wilson was going to the 
Nawab’s assistance, 
*‘ Leave him alone, you fool, unless you 
want to be raddled about the ears with 
the butt-end of a boar-spear. This is 
good. I have got his monkey up.” 

“By golly, you have,” said the 
Newmarket man. 

The Nawab kicked the horse up 
and vaulted on his back again, taking 
three or four turns round the square 
of the palace, with the boar-spear down 
between the Australian horse’s ears. 
The fight was over, the man had won ; 
then he rode up to Jim, put his feet 
in the stirrups, and said, ‘‘ Now I am 
ready.” 

He was perfectly cool and calm, 
but very pale. Jim said, laughing, 
“I did not think that Master Slender 
had been a man of this mettle.” 

“Did you not?” said the Nawab. 
“T suppose you never heard of the 
Mahratta cavalry.” 

Jim was obliged to confess that he 
had. 

“Gar! Iam a Mahratta, and so 
is that dog-devil the Rajah. I am 
devilish. Made lazy, idle, useless, by 
your British rule, in which you have 
only employed our lower classes in 
your wars, I had got sleepy. What 
was it you told me about those men 
from the land of ice, who stripped 
themselves naked, and smote and 
slew ?” 

“ The Berserkers.” 

“Tam a Berserker, I am a Mah- 
ratta Berserker. I will come and do 
all that you wish me. But let me 
ride and cool myself.” 

Jim assented. 

“We are alone and unarmed. 
What say you toriding quietly through 
the native lines, and then up to the 
Rajah’s palace, insulting him, and 
then going down to Queen’s head- 
quarters to make arrangement.” 

Jim was perfectly agreeable. ‘‘/¢ 
will do all the good in the world, ” he 
said. And so it did. 

Jim and the Nawab set off at full 


but Jim said, - 
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speed and were soon in the native 


_ lines ; the Nawab only with his boar- 


spear, Jim only with a sword. When 


they reached the lines Jim found his 


sword troublesome, it seemed, for he 
called up a grass-cutter, and unhook- 
ing it from the scabbard, gave it to 
the man to carry up to his quarters, 
wrangling with the man whether he 
should give him two pice or three. He 
called up some of ‘the sulking Sepoys 
about, and bade them say what was 
fair for carrying an officer’s sword up 
to the Queen’s head-quarters. They 
decided three pice. So Jim, with the 
vexed air of a man who has had a 
verdict given against him, gave the 
grass-cutter two rupees, athing not un- 
noticed by the Sepoys, After this the 


‘Nawab and Jim traversed the lines 


in the most careless manner, leading 
their horses, perfectly unarmed. 

At one point a little brown child, 
perfectly naked, was lying in front of 
a hut, with its stomach in the sand 
right in front of Jim’s horse. Jim 
took it up, kissed it, and set it on 
his’ saddle: the child laughed and 
crowed, and Jim laughed again, for he 
was very fond of children. But the 
child’s father, a Havildar Mussul- 
man, came swiftly from his hut and 
tore the child away ; while an omi- 
nous growl arose from both the Brah- 
min and Mussulman Sepoys around. 

“You must be out of your mind,” 
said the Nawab. 

‘What have I done?” said Jim. 
«T only wanted to be kind to the poor 
little beggar.” 

“You have done a thing which you 
had better have cut your throat than 
do,” replied the Nawab. ‘‘ You have 
put that child on a pig-skin saddle, 
and insulted every Mussulman in the 
lines, that is all.” 

‘‘ Have I made thechild lose caste?” 

«Caste! He has nothing to do 
-with caste; you have merely insulted 
‘the Mussulmans.” * 

* A regiment of the native infantry of 
Bengal, previous to the mutiny, might, I 


“IT ama clumsy beggar,” said Jim, 
“but I did not mean any harm. Now 
for the Rajah.” 

They rode swiftly into the Rajah’s 
court-yard—very swiftly indeed, and 
dismounted, watering their thirsty 
horses at one of his fountains, then 
they came slowly out again, leading 
their horses by the bridle, talking in 
English, and laughing very loudly. Of 
all the means which they could have 
conceived for insulting the Rajah, this 
was the most contemptuous. After 
having done this, they rode down to 
the head-quarters of the Queen’s 
troops, and joined in a council of 
war which was going on there. 


believe, be analyzed pretty correctly as fol- 
lows. It is the roll of the 34th. I beg my 
readers’ pardon for boring them with details 
in a novel, 
Brahmins, who will not work in any 
way for fear of losing caste - 335 
Chettyars and Rajpoots, Brahmins 
who have laid down their caste for 


Total . 1,089 


Your high-class Brahmin appears, from 
collected and collated partie to be on 
the whole the most intolerable and un- 
manageable prig which this groaning earth 
has ever produced. One of the jolly old 
Jesuit or Capuchin missionaries represents 
a profligate laxity of religious opinion when 
compared to Aim. However, he wanted 
what he has got, and he has got what he 
wanted. Chettyars and Rajpoots represent 
in the Hindoo faith the Christians who sat 
in the Galilee of the Cathedral. Lower- 
class Hindoos are what in my sciolism I call 
tag-rag and bobbery. Christians, I believe 
mostly Lutheran (12 among 1,089 to con- 
fess Christ—long odds, if you look at it, 
gentlemen). Mussulmans—an iil lot of Mus- 
sulmans, and who never would have been 
Mussulmans at all, but Christians, had va- 
rious Popes sent any one but idiotic friars 
to Ajuk and Kublai Khun. Sikhs. Your 
Sikh is a sad fellow. The rascal will ac- 
tually eat pork and drink rum. But he 
can fight. Let the dim, confused of 
the great day of Sobraon speak for t 
= if John Lawrence, saviour of India, is 

ilent. 
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There was, in addition to the mili- 
tary, the judge, the magistrate, the 
collector, the doctor, the joint magis- 
trate, the parson. The parson was 
speaking as they came in. 

“What I have always tried to 
avoid,” said the Padre, “is insulting 
them on the score of caste. It is per- 
fectly untrue to say that I have ever 
done so.” 

“No one ever said you had,” said 
the judge, laughing. ‘You have 
been easy enough with them. The 
question is this. Which is the safest 
place for us in case of a row (which 
is coming). Hah! here comes the 
Nawab and Cornet Mordaunt. Gen- 
tlemen, there is thunder in the air, 
and we wish to put up a lightning 
conductor ; where have you been?” 

“Cornet Mordaunt,” replied the 
Nawab, “has been amusing himself 
by insulting the Mussulmans. I, on 
my part, have amused myself by insult- 
ing the Rajah.” 

“Reckless ! 
Doctor, 

“You think so do you?” said the 
Nawab, carelessly lolling into an 
empty chair. ‘I can’t say I agree 
with you. Weare ready, and they are 
not. Cornet Mordaunt here has done 
a silly thing in placing a naked Mus- 
sulman child on a pig-skin saddle, but 
that only affects the Mussulmans. I 
called him a fool for doing it at the 
time, but I have thought over it since, 
and I am not sure that he has not been 
rather lucky.” 

Roland asked why. 

‘« Because, Lieutenant, he has made 
avery distinct quarrel with the Mus- 
sulmans in my presence.. He has 
spread dissension among their ranks. 
The Mussulmans will be at present for 
cutting his throat and mine. Now, 
on the other hand, I ama most excel- 
lent Brahmin, well known and well 
liked, and the Brahmins will not have 
my throat cut unless they can help it. 
I tell you, gentlemen, that if we can 
keep, even at this time, from insulting 


1 
. 


Reckless !” said the 


the castes of the Brahmins we may 
get through. Itall depends on that.” 

“The quarrel,” he continued, “ be- 
tween myself and the Rajah is no- 
thing at all. We always squabbled 
from the time we were boys. I have 
always insulted him, because it is my 
habit to insult those I hate. He is 
an ill-born, ill-bred, ill-educated, ill- 
living, ill-looking, ill-speaking, ill- . 
thinking son of a female Pariah dog. 
But it makes nothing, our quarrels, 
Mordaunt has saved his life from my 
knife once, and if the dog felt grati- 
tude, he would feel it for that. But 
he knows nothing but evil, and he will 
to us if he hasachance. For the 
men in these regiments as many would 
be for me as for him, providing their 
caste is not insulted. I have never 
broken my caste, and they know it, 
and can trust me. Bah! the dog 
would cut pork to-morrow, if he liked 

“T had cold pork for tiffin, Na- 
wab,” said the Doctor. 

“What a nasty beast you must be,” 
said the Nawab, with perfect good- 
humour. ‘Bah! and in this climate, 
too. You will want something 
stronger than taraxacum for your own 
liver, if you don’t mind. ¥ou have 
tinkered up so many livers, that I 
dare say you understand me.” 

“We shall want ‘Dent de lion’ 
here soon,” remarked Eddy. 

“IT wouldn’t waste my time in 
making silly puns, if I was in your 
place,” said Jim. “You may think it 
fine, but we don’t. No one laughed.” 

‘Now, gentlemen,” said the Na- 
wab, “I think we may assume this: 
that these men will not rise, or will, 
at the worst, rise some for me and 
some for the Rajah, if their caste is 
let alone. Padre Sahib, who is of 
high caste, has told me that his 
brother Padres have been found will- 
ing to be burnt alive sooner than lose 
caste. The place, I think, he men- 
tioned, was Smithfield poor.” 

Assent from the Padre. The Na 
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wab had now gathered his legs 
under him in his chair, and had 
broken his boar-spear, first into two, 
then into four lengths, across his knee. 
But he was quite quiet. 

“Then it all comes to the same 
thing, gentlemen. It all comes in- 
exorably, and quite eternally, and 
never ending fortuitously, to the same, 
exactly devilish thing: all fiends in 
the seventh depth of Hell, gnawing at 
his bones with red-hot iron teeth. It 
all comes to this, gentlemen. We 
shall pull through if we keep these 
men’s caste respected. That last wife 
of mine—my only wife now, Padre— 
I got her, and saved her from him ; 
and he hates me for it. And curse 
him, by all gods ever invented, let him 
come after her. Let him come after 
her, with ten thousand flaming devils. 
Let him bring the Sheitan himself. 
Let him I want his heart’s 
blood, and I will have it,” and he 
leaped on his legs, and rammed the 
head of his boar-spear deep into the 
table. 

“I say, draw it mild, old chap,” 
said Jim, quietly. ‘You are cutting 
it a deal too fat, you know.” 

“JT ask pardon,” said the Nawab. 
‘*I forgot myself.” 

“You did, vather,” said Jim. 
“Cutting a man’s throat is one thing, 
but caterwauling about it beforehand 
is another. I am ashamed of you. 
Look at the pains I have taken with 
your education, and see my retuyn.” 

“I beg a hundred pardons ; I for- 

got myself. Jim, my dear soul, pull 
that boar-spear out of the table.” 

It is a singular thing, but this lazy 

_Hindoo, in his intense fury, had 

struck the clumsy spike so deep into 
the table that no one could move it. 
The Nawab laughed: ‘An emblem 
of my determination. When a child 
of a year old can pull that spear-head 
from the table, I will desert you, and 
those I have got to love among you,— 
Jim, and one whom he forbids me to 
name, and Roland, and Ethel, and 
VOL. IL. 


Miss Eleanor Evans (I wish we had 
her here), and Squire Mordaunt, and 
Young Mordaunt, and Eddy, and his 
Allan Gray. I am sorry that I was 
devilish, ‘but it is in our blood. You 
understand me about the caste: it 
must not be interfered with. Now, 
again, dear Judge, should you not 
shift to my quarters ?” 

“Not at once, surely,” said the 
Judge. ‘Let us keep the white fea- 
ther in our pockets.” 

“Yes, you are right,” said the 
Nawab, “but let it be understood 
that if these fellows go mad, your 
home is there.” 

“That was well said,” said Cap- 
tain Claverhouse. 

“T love the English rule,” said 
the Nawab. ‘‘It has debarred me 
from military exercise, which was 
perhaps wise, because I might have 
been an infernal devil, like——_” 

“Leave it alone, old man—stow 
it,” said Jim. x 

“But I can strikea blow. Iama 
Mahratta, and I will strike it for 
you. Bless your hearts, all of you, 
we shall be perfectly safe there for 
six months. These fellows have no 
leaders. Where is John Lawrence?” 

‘‘In the Punjaub,” said Roland. 

know ¢hat—but where ?” 

Roland did not know. 

“It does not matter much, We 
can hold out in case of the worst. 
The Chupatties are round, but I can 
make a stale mate of it with the 
Rajah, if you don’t make the men 
jealous. On our next meeting we 
will decide about the retreat to my 
palace in case of a crash. Roland 
Evans, Edward Evans, and James 
Mordaunt, would you come home 
with me?” 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


ROLAND, Jim, and Eddy went home 

with the Nawab, and he told them 

why he wanted them. “I made a 

fool of myself to-day,” he said, “and 
K 
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I wanted you to see why. I want 
you to see my wife.” 

It was such a strangely difficult 
subject that Roland himself would 
not tackle it. Eddy did. ‘I thought 
you had many wives, sir—as many as 
the Jewish patriarchs?” 

“T have but one now, sir,” said 
the Nawab. 

‘‘T should think you must be glad 
of that,” said Eddy. “If I was going 
to marry anybody I should die of 
fright the day before the ceremony. 
One would be enough to frighten me 
to death. Solomon apparently re- 
tained his intellect to the last with 
over six hundred.” 

“Lor,” said Jim, ‘‘if I was ever to 
marry anybody, I would have it all 
my own way for six months, about 
which time she would get the upper 
hand.” 

So they laughed off a very delicate 
subject, and went along to the heavy 
gate of the Nawab’s palace, which 
was slowly swung open to admit them. 
Roland now, for the first time, saw 
the Nawab’s plan of fortification. 
There was no show of guns from the 
outside walls; they could easily have 
been battered into ruin by artillery, 
though that would have taken an im- 
mense time. But the inside wall, 
built recently, was fit to defy almost 
any artillery likely to be brought 
against it. It was a zigzag wall, of 
very heavy construction, mounted in 
casemates, or the best imitation of 
them that Jim, the Nawab, and a 
tipsy discharged artilleryman could 
make. The plan of these two bright 
young men was this, to put the outer 
wall, built by the Nawab’s father 
in the good old times, between them- 
selves and the new wall, and to arm 
that so well that, even supposing it 
half-destroyed, human existence would 
become impossible between the two 
walls, and an assault would be im- 
possible. The palace itself, and the 
grounds around it, were on an im- 
pregnable cliff, on three sides, and the 


Nawab pointed out with great glee. 


that he commanded from his highest 
point the palace of the Rajah. 
him misbehave, my dears, and we 
will have his pretty house about his 
ears in a very short time.” 

‘‘T see no protection from vertical 
fire,” said Roland at once, 

‘Even if they try it,” said the 
Nawab, dismounting, ‘* we have case- 
mates. Please come with me, and, in 
the name of British rule, never say 
what you have seen this day.” 

He led Roland through many courts, 
which got more and more solitary as 
they went on. Then he unlocked a 
door in a high, white wall, with a key; 
he locked it after him, and began de- 
scending many steps into what had 
once been a garden, but which was 
now tangled and wild, and seemed to 
have been so for many years. At the 
end of this way a sculptured rock, 
into which went a deep, black arch- 
way, sculptured with the images of 
devils, as it seemed to Roland—of 
gods, as it seemed to the Nawab. 

They passed into the silence and 
gloom, monstrous figures loomed all 
around them, and the light was dim. 
“Take my hand,” said the Nawab; 
and Roland took it, and spoke in a 
whisper. 

‘I never heard of these caves.” 

‘Of course you did not,” said the 
Nawab; “I should be very much sur- 
prised if you had. My people are 
not talkative. These are the temples 
of Belpore, the existence of which the 
Judge stoutly denied in a learned an- 
tiquarian pamphlet, when Haussmann, 
the German archeologist, asserted 
their existence, and got leave from 
Government to examine them. Hauss- 
mann may rummage in Indian manu- 
scripts, and may find out their exist- 
ence; but there is nothing to prevent 
my entirely denying their existence. 
Haussmann may come to me and say, 
‘Show me the temples of Belpore, 
Herr Nawab ;’ and there is nothing 
to prevent my: saying, ‘ Herr Hauss- 
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mann, I see what you have been read- 
ing. You have been reading the 
words of Naraballah. What does 
that word mean in Hindustani, Herr 


_ Antiquarian ? 


‘«* Well, it certainly does not mean 
anything at all,’ says the German. 

“*Why,’ I say, ‘you with your 
learning,—you to be so grossly de- 
ceived by a book like that! The 
names mean nothing, the book means 
nothing but ‘Gulliver's. Voyages.” 
My father pulled down the temples.’ 
And I got Haussmann up an old Moon- 
shee, and the Moonshee confirmed me, 
for my father has pulled down one 
pagoda which his uncle built out of 


Spite. 


“ That Moonshee was put up to lie, 
but he lied too well. Haussmann says, 
«What was the date of the pagoda 
pulled down by the late Nawab?’ 
and he reply, ‘25 years; 1 saw him 
build.’ ‘ But how old are you?’ says 
Haussmann. ‘400 years,’ says the 
Moonshee. And the lie counteracted 
the truth, and I got the Judge to put 
down the impudent German in acon- 
clusive pamphlet, where he proved 
they were not temples at all; and here 
we are in them, you and I.” 

“But does the Rajah know of 
them ?” 

“Not he, What does he know but 
devilry? There are but three or four 
who do know. The secret has been 
an heirloom with us. Our old ene- 
mies found out that this was an ugly 
place to attack; The power which 
these caves give me is enormous. 
You have doubtless seen Pelissier, 
Marshal of France?” 

Roland said, laughing, that he had 
heard of him. 

‘Did he find that caves and Arabs 
would be too much for him? Did he 
build them up with the Arabs inside ? 
Was he a good general? Hah! We 
know the value of well-provisioned 
caves; we will call them, in future, 
casemates. Will you see them for 
curiosity ?” 


They were curious enough, without 
doubt ; but Roland cared little about 
them. The Nawab led him on 
through arcade after arcade, until a 
glimmer of light was before them. 

It was a little slit in the limestone 
rock, covered on the outside with 
creeping shrubs. Peeping out he saw 
the whole town of Belpore laid out 
below him, and the native lines 
about four hundred yards away at 
their feet. 

He did what he very seldom did ; he 
uttered aloud oath. ‘ Why,” Roland 
said, ‘you might make the lines and 
the town impossible of occupation 
here by one solitary gun.” 

The Nawab was amused immense- 
ly. ‘Were my forefathers fools,” 
he said, ‘or did they build Attock ? 
Did they give you trouble in your 
conquest of India? I think they gave 
you some. Your life is utterly in my 
hands at this}moment, Roland Evans. 
Here is a loaded revolver, and I could 
shoot you down like a dog. I could 
leave your body here, and by a word 
have your brother and your friend 
murdered, and the whole game begun 
with an immense chance of success. 
I could outbid the Rajah, or make 
friends with him, leaving the respon- 
sibility on Azm, and securing myself 
a freedom in case of failure. Why 
do I not do iti?” 

“Ah, why?” said Roland; “ your 
reason ?” 

‘« Because I am with you—because 
I am with you, body and soul. Why 
did you and the Colonel speak of me 
as you did when your brother began 
to make friends with me? Treat us 
like gentlemen ; we are, in our way, 
as fine gentlemen as you are.” 

“Well, there has been a great mis- 
take about that,” said Roland; * but 
at the present moment I beg to remark 
that Dean and Adams’ revolvers, used 
theatrically for oratorical purposes, 
are uncommonly likely to go off; so 
if you will be kind enough to hand 
me that one, I shall be much obliged.” 
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The Nawab laughed again, and by 
passage after passage they came to the 
upper air, in another little garden, an 
alum-bagh, and the Nawab, turning 
to Roland, said, ‘‘ What do you think 
of me now?” meaning with regard to 
his defences. 

Roland understood him to mean, 
what did he think of him personally, 
and he answered, “I think you a 
very good fellow, but weak in your 
intellect.” 

‘“‘ That certainly,” said the Nawab, 
with ready good-nature. ‘If we had 
not been weak in our intellects, you 
never would have had India. We 
fight as well as you do, or nearly as 
well; but we have no brains. Yet 
you are our lords and masters. And 
to tell you the truth, I wish you to 
continue so. Now come on and see 
my wife.” 

‘Is she Hindoo ?” asked Roland. 

“No, she is French—Christian— 
Papist, I think you call her sect. From 
Algeria. She has been trying to point 
out to me the differences between your 
sect of Christianity and hers, But 
being, as you just said, as one de- 
prived of understanding, I have not 
made it out at all. If we both hive 
to the age of Fatoor (who, you will 
remember, was the Fakir of Dinosa- 
pore, and who lived tothe age of 840 
years, and is, consequently, confound- 
ed with the Jew’s Methuselah) she 
may possibly make me understand 
the differences between the Christian 
sects; for the present I am in the 
dark. I sit and make electrical kites 
while she explains.” 

“You are a quaint fellow, Nawab,” 
said Roland, laughing. 

“Not so quaint as you, though,” 
said the Nawab. ‘You are what 
my wife would call ‘Devil’s-own- 


quaint.’ You English, she says, are 
all mad, and there is no doubt 
about it.” 


‘*Why are we mad?” 
““Why are you here? Could you 
not let us go to the devil our own 


way. What brought you here? You 
are all mad, and I am the maddest of 
all madmen because I love you. De- 
part, you English, and leave me and 
the Rajah to settle scores. I will 
found a dynasty which shall last my 
lifetime, and I will build a city and a 
tower whose top shall reach to: hea- 
ven.” And then he made a low and 
vulgarremark about a great Potentate, 
which any gentleman would die sooner 
than repeat. 

«Never mind zm, or the Tower of 
Babel, or the confusion of tongues. 
You leave French politics alone. The 
French Emperor will not trouble you. 
If he discounts his bills at a high 
premium and leaves his son to pay 
the principal, it is no business of ours. 
What I want to know is this. Have 
you lost caste in any way by marrying 
this French lady ?” 

“Not a bit,” said the Nawab. 
“Not in the slightest degree. I will 
tell you the truth. This lady was 
courted, spoken to, what you call it, 
by the Rajah, and she hates the Rajah. 
I, loving European manners, fall in 
love with her, and propose. She in- 
sists at once that all the other ladies 
be banished. I consent at once. I 
say to her, Madame, you are worth all 
the women in the all world ; I want 
a trusted friend, in you I found her ; 
and she consents, but the priest of 
her faith could not marry her to me. 

“I represent to him that he should. 
That Madame (a religious woman) 
desires it. I tell you, my dear Ro- 
land, that he would not have one word 
to say to us. He says I must be 
baptize, I dare him to attempt it. I 
am not Christian, my Roland, though 
I love Christians. She rebel and 
I rebel, and she quotes the example of 
Ajuk Khan marrie] to a Nubian 
Christian, which marriage was allowed 
by the Pope’s emissaries. Of that of 
course you know. (Roland did not.) 
So in the end my wife had in a German 
Lutheran missionary, ‘for he is a Chris- 
tian,’ she said, and we were marry. 
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And she what you call papist, insisted 
on what she call the Anglican ritual, for 
he would not use the papist, and hesaid 
in his ritual, ‘For richer, for poorer, 
till God does us part.’ And I thought 
that good. And it shall be so between 
me and my wife. The poor girls are 
provided for. It is past. It is gone. 
There is no more of them. I have a 
wife now. ‘For richer, for poorer, 
till death does us part.’ You fools, 
you English, you have abolished the 
suttee of the wife for the husband, you 
have. only introduced the suttee of 
the husband for the wife. You have 
given us a great gift, my friend.” 

Roland bowed his head. Singu- 
larly enough, he of all people broke 
down and got hysterical. Climate 
one will suppose. He said, ‘God 
knows I am doing suttee now.” 

“1 know,” said the Nawab. “But 
tell us, is it Mary Maynard or 
Ethel ?” 

“« Why how could you doubt?” said 
Roland. ‘ How did you know ?” 

“Never mind,” said the Nawab. 
“Ts it Ethel.” 

“Of course it is,” said Roland. 
“But—” 

‘Never mind that little word,” said 
the Nawab. ‘She is Jim Sahib’s 
sister. I said so. See here. My 
wife reads the Hebrew Scriptures, and 
she reads of a love surpassing that of 
woman. That love I have for James 
Mordaunt. And all this Indian hell 
shall rise from its depths against us ; 
but if you will be my friend, we will 
beat it. And you shall have the ho- 
nour. And you shall go home to Jim’s 
sister, and say, ‘Jim is kill, and 
Eddy is kill, and the poor silly Na- 
wab is kill, but I am come home 
with my glory to marry Ethel; you 
shall see all that. But you must be 
secret. Now we will come and visit 
my wife.” 

Mrs. Nawab, as Eddy and Jim per- 
sisted in calling her, was a very nice, 
quiet, clever little Frenchwoman. She 
declined to sit cross-legged, but sat 


on a rocking-chair. I beg. to remark 
that I am going back in my narrative, 
and at the point where we take her up 
she was merely gossiping with Eddy 
and Jim Mordaunt, while Roland and 
the Nawab were in the caverns. 

She could talk English, this Mrs. 
Nawab ; talk it a little too plainly, 
not measuring the value of her words. 

“I am glad to receive you two 
Englishmen. Mr. Evans (to Eddy) 
you are very ugly, but your face is 
good. Mr. Mordaunt, you are very 
handsome, but you look cruel. Did 
you ever murder any one for example?” 

“Heaps and heaps,” said Jim, “in 
imagination.” 

And so they talked, laughing at the 
mistakes in one another's language for 
an hour or two in the cool white piazza, 
and they had coffee, which Madame 
herself brewed, and they had pipes, 
and enjoyed themselves immensely, 
and were very innocent, amusing, and 
talkative indeed. 

Now, be it remembered, that I am 
not in any way defending these good 
people’s doings. I am only trying to 
say how things went. Among his 
Anglicisms, the Nawab had started 
a low disreputable long English clay 
pipe, such as you see laid in heaps 
on the table in the smoking room of 
English pot-houses, what we used to 
call as young men, a long church- 
warden. This he had smoked so long 
that he had coloured the bowl all up 
one side; and it now occurred to 
Madame, who was an old Algerian 
campaigner, that she must put aside 
her own hookhah, and smoke her 
husband's pipe. 

He objected, but she pleaded for 
it, and so prettily that they all 
laughed, and at last he gave way. 
He filled it for her, and she lit it and 
smoked, while the others smoked 
cheroots, and they all sat cross- 
legged, chatting. 

* * * 

Allan Gray, arriving at the Cap- 

tain’s compound and asking for Eddy, 
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was directed that Sahib Edward 
Evans was at that same time of speak- 
ing in the palace of the Nawab of 
Belpore. Pursuing him to that 
abode of heathenism, and finding 
his way through nearly innumerable 
native servants, he discovered his pet 
sitting cross-legged in a row with a 
heathen gentleman. Rather objec- 
tionable Roland, intensely objection- 
able Jim, and a French lady, sitting 
cross-legged on a carpet on the 
ground, smoking away at a long 
churchwarden pipe. 

He was so unutterably horrified 
that he was stricken dumb. He 
could say nothing at all. He was 
received with a very noisy hail, and 
every symptom of welcome, as for 
Eddy, he fairly ran into his arms, 
and was rather surprised at the cold- 
ness of his reception. James and 
Roland were also most friendly. 

As for the Nawab, there was 
nothing he would not have done for 
him; but Allan was like a dog at a 
fair. Being for the first time in his 
life brought face to face with a real 
heathen, and finding him a most 
affectionate gentleman, he was ex- 
ceedingly gawky and lost. Madame 
tried a little badinage on him, and 
would have had him take her pipe; 
but she only horrified him the more. 

He seemed at last to have got into 
a land utterly forgotten of God, and 
given over to the devil—a land which 
seemed to him to have corrupted, 
lowered, nay, even blackguardized, 
such very pure and kindly people as 
Roland and Eddy. It was an in- 
tolerable matter. 

To find an intolerable thing, with 
Allan, was the very same thing as 
setting to work to mend it. The 
odds were enormous against him. 
He could not speak the language, 
but his duty was to him singularly 
clear. He must preach the Gospel in 
this land in aay language. Through 
want of faith we had lost the gift of 
tongues, through faith we might re- 


gain it. He would preach the pure 
gospel in English, be the conse- 
quences what they may. 

Alas, poor lad! There are various 
ways of doing God’s work, and yours 
was one. Some cursed you for their 
ruin, and curse you yet. You your- 
self thought that you had failed. 
Yet, as my brother says, 


**Not all who seem to fail, have failed 


indeed, 

What though the seed be cast by the 
wayside, 

And the birds take it.—Yet the birds 
are fed.” 


Perhaps there is a Pariah or two 
at Belpore who remembers the kindly, 
gentle, young enthusiast. At any 
rate he brought on the cataclysm, 
which was well avenged, that any 
one may preach the Gospel now at 
Belpore. 


CHAPTER L. 


THERE was perfect silence still, and 
the Dawk came most regularly. The - 
Parsees had gone round to every one 
instantly, after the departure of the 
European troops, and persuaded them 
to make their wills, and send them 
to Europe; and no one laughed at 
them. A Calcutta paper, however, 
got hold of the fact, and wrote a 
screaming leader on it, a real slasher, 
the sort of thing which would make 
you split your sides with laughing. 
Everything was quite quiet; there 
was no danger at all. 

Allan seemed to speak very little 
to any of his compatriots except 
Eddy. With the others it was merely 
good-day, and good-bye. To Eddy, 
he talked a good deal, and they cross- 
examined Eddy, but Eddy said that 
Allan only talked to him about his 
soul, so they forebore. And in reality 
Eddy spoke merely the plain truth. 
Allan merely talked to him about the 
state of his soul, which he thought 
immensely unsatisfactory. He was 
perfectly silent to every one about his 
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great scheme. He had got a rascally 
old Brahmin for a Moonshee, and he 
was learning all about caste. Eddy’s 
soul could wait until he had done his 
best to blow the British empire to 
pieces. 

Our friends had their little mess 
still, and talked over their neigh- 
bours. 

“That is a queer fellow, that half- 
brother of yours,” said the Doctor. 
“ Does he drink ?” 

“Drink!” said Roland. 
a teetotaller.” 

“The pupil of his eye is very 
much enlarged,” said the Doctor. 
‘Did you ever hear of a place called 
Hanwell?” 

Roland had heard of it. 

“Ah!” said the Doctor, ‘it isa 
nice easy distance from London, and 
extremely well conducted. Claver- 
house, the claret is with) you.” 

Why did he come here?” asked 
Claverhouse, pointedly to Eddy. 

Eddy blushed scarlet, and said 
that he did not know. Whereas he 
knew perfectly well, for Allan had 
told him that very morning some- 
thing which gave him the clue to 
Allan’s behaviour. Allan in his self- 
justifying way, had put all sorts of 
reasons before Eddy for his extra- 
ordinary expedition to India. The 
state of the Hindoos, the state of 
Eddy’s soul, tanks, railways, every- 
thing. But at last had let out the 
very real truth that he did not care for 
life without Ethel, and that he had 
discovered that Ethel did not care 
for life without Roland. 

The little fellow dared not speak. 
There was danger and wrath abroad, 
and anything might happen. Roland 
and Allan were rivals. It was terrible. 
Buta curious thing is that the honest 
little lad trusted Allan as well as he 
did Roland, only he dared not speak. 

‘I wish,” said the Judge, ‘ that he 
had gone anywhere else. You will 
forgive me saying, my dear Evans, 
that the man is a dreadful bore.” 


“He is 


“Why did he come here? 


‘* He cannot have bored you much, 
Judge,” said Eddy. 

“Child ! child!” said the Judge, 
“he has shortened my very worthless 
life. What have I done that he 
should look up all my decisions jin 
important cases, and tell me that I 
am an unjust judge? I am nothing of 
the kind. He says to me also, that 
the conquest of India was the grossest 
act of piracy ever committed, and 
that if I loved myself so far as to 
partake of the spoils, I might at least 
give just jud rments. I always thought 
I was so very just.” 

“He has bzen at me too,” said 
Captain Claverhouse. “ He said that 
we had no rizht whatever to annex 
this territory. The only object of 
war, he argued, was to spread Chris- 
tianity, Whereupon I referred him 
to the history of Japan, where a few 
ships would have saved the mis 
sionaries. He _ shifted then, for he 
has no education, or little, and said 
that he meant Protestant Christianity ; 
the Protestants were never aggressive. 
I mentioned Silesia to him, and with 
most singular honesty he confessed 
that he knew nothing of that small 
piece of annexation. He is a good 
fellow, but he wants grinding.” 

‘But he is a sort of turnip-ghost 
at a christening,” argued the Doctor. 
He will 
play the deuce with us before he has 
done with us. Of all times in all 
creation, for such a dissociated radical 
to appear. Never mind, my dears, I 
have seen death too often to fear 
him.” 

“ Now look you here, Doctor,” said 
the Captain, ‘‘ we shall pull through 
this, only it is a great pity that there 
is not one with influence over this 
turnip-ghost missionary of aman to 
restrain him.” 

At this moment the Nawab, who 
was sitting beside Jim at the lower 
end of the table, broke out into a 
roar of laughter. Jim had been 
telling the Nawab, in a stifled whisper, 
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how they had beaten the London 
Rowing Club at Shrewsbury regatta ; 
and the joke hit the Nawab. It 
was impossible, of course, for Captain 
Claverhouse to be angry with a royal 
prince who had ali their lives in his 
hand, still he might scold Jim. 

““Mr. Mordaunt, I wish you would 
not make the Nawab laugh just as 
I was speaking—I really”—but he 
said no more, for Roland’s white 
hand was laid suddenly on his chest, 
meaning ‘‘silence,” and Roland walked 
softly down the room, and sitting 
beside the Nawab, put his arm affec- 
tionately over his shoulder, in school- 
boy fashion. 

As for Captain Claverhouse, he 
was so paralyzed by what he saw at 
the door immediately behind the 
Nawab, that I go at once to other 
authors to say how scared he was. 
But I have no author who will help 
me in any way. For extreme fan- 
tasticisms the best authorities I know 
are Rabelais and the late Artemus 
Ward. But Rabelais can seldom be 
quoted (having lived before the time 
when men found out that you could 
have humour without dirt—that is 
to say, 300 years before Dickens and 


Thackeray), and Artemus Ward is at 
times feeble and inconsecutive. Arte- 
mus Ward may talk of sky-blue fits, 
(which, by the way, is Dickens’), but 
he could not rise to the level of the 
American revolution, any more than 
Dampmartin could rise to the level 
of the French. Captain Claverhouse, 
had he found his tongue, would have 
scolded like Dampmartin. But he 
was simply stunned and held his 
peace. While Roland kept his strong 
arm tightly round the Nawab’s 
neck. 

This was the eve of the Indian 
mutiny. The most reckless, causeless, 
stupidest revolution ever planned. 
Like all ill-considered and causeless 
revolutions, it failed. It was evil 
against good, and good won. Think, 
sir, what India would be now, had 
the revolution succeeded. Come, sir, 
think of that. 

In revolutions, I am young, but I 
have watched many, you raise the 
devil. For example, June, 1848. 
The devil was raised here at Belpore 
in 1857. The devil was the Rajah 
of Bethoor. The man who raised him 
was the young religionist, Allan Evans. 


MY IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. 


By THE Rev. NEWMAN HALL, LL.B. 


AMERICAN CHURCHES—VOLUNTARYISM. 


ee religious matters there exists be- 

tween Great Britain and America 
a great contrast which at once strikes 
a visitor from the old country, and 
which again strikes him with equal 
emphasis on his return. In America 
there are no dissenters. 

Whether for good or for evil the 
fact is that in England society is 
banded into two grand classes, Church 
and Dissent. The distinction is more 
or less modified in great cities, but, 
as a rule, it exists universally; and 
in the provinces, is most broadly 
and clearly defined. Many a family 
of fortune and refinement are vir- 
tually excluded from the society of 
their equals if they are known to 
go to ‘“‘ Ebenezer Chapel,” or have 
a pew at “Bethel.” There are 
some exceptions; but as a rule, a 
gentleman who takes a property in 
the country, and who, following his 


religious convictions, worships at the. 


‘ dissenting chapel,” must not expect 
to be treated by the neigbouring 
gentry as he would be if he went to 
the parish church. His wife and 
daughters in order to be ‘‘in society ” 
must let him go to his conventicle 
alone. If he attends no place of 
worship whatever he takes his pro- 
per position among his neighbours ; 
if he gives no sign of any personal 
interest in religion he will have no 
cause to complain of being neglected ; 
but in proportion as he is regular in 
his attendance at the dissenters’ meet- 


ing-house, and especially if he is 
zealous in promoting its religious and 
charitable organizations, heis regarded 
with suspicion and quietly ignored. 

The established clergy, as a 
rude rendering the exceptions very 
marked, decline personal intercourse 
on equal terms with the clergy of other 
churches, or, as they often call them, 
“dissenting preachers.” Seldom-will 
the vicar or rector pay a call of wel- 
come to the newly arrived Methodist 
or Independent; or invite him to a 
social meal at his own house. Be- 
yond the cold courtesy of a passing 
bow in the street, ministers of the es- 
tablished and of other churches may 
live and labour in the same neigh- 
bourhood for years and have no per- 
sonal intercourse. There is still less 
of ecclesiastical fraternity. Dissenters 
never occupy the pulpit of the estab- 
lished church; and the minister of the 
latter very rarely yisks the possible ‘ 
penalties of appearing in the pulpit of 
a Nonconformist. Some of the most 
liberal-minded meet their dissenting 
brethren once a year on the com- 
mon platform of the Bible Society, 
but there are many who decline to do 
even this. 

On the other hand, dissenters, be- 
ing treated as if they were socially 
inferior merely because of their re- 
ligious convictions, are apt to resent 
conduct which seems to them insult- 
ing and unjust. They sometimes 
imagine a wrong where none was in- 
tended. Rebuffed, perhaps, in their 
own advances they neglect henceforth 
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to show those signs of good-will which 
courtesy as well as Christianity re- 
quires. They are apt to judge of all 
by the conduct of some, and to over- 
look the honourable exceptions which 
are every day multiplying. Rather 
than appear to fawn they may seem 
rude, and sometimes check advances 
honestly and heartily made. Contro- 
versy becomes exacerbated by the lack 
of personal intercourse. Sincereefforts 
for the spiritual and temporal welfare 
of mankind are put forth on both sides 
in utter ignorance by each of what the 
other is doing, and much power is 
wasted in antagonism which might be 
not only saved, but augmented, by 
combination for a common purpose. 
This may be considered a good and 
wholesome state of things for Eng- 
land; but so far as it results from 
political arrangements, Americans 
have repudiated it, and are, one and 
all, determined that it shall not find 
a place amongst them. 

They resolve to have no dissent, 
by resolving to have no establishment. 
And in this all are agreed. Episco- 
palians as much as Independents, 
Methodists as much as Baptists, Pres- 
byterians as much as Quakers, Papists 
as much as Protestants, all say they 
will have no church recognized, en- 
dowed, and controlled by the civil 
government. They say that the State 
shall protect every one in his religious 
as well as civil freedom ; that it shall 
have supremacy in all causes involv- 
ing the rights of person and property, 
whether arising out of matters sacred 
or secular; but that every church shall 
be left to form its own creed, conduct 
its own worship, and carry on its own 
spiritual government; and that every 
individual shall be protected in the 
full exercise of his liberty so long as 
he does not invade the equal rights of 
his neighbour. But they have re- 
solved, and they are unanimous and 
firm in maintaining that the State 
as such shall not be allied to any par- 
ticular church as such, so as to sanc- 


tion its tenets, provide for its ex- 
penses, or interfere with its  self- 
action. 

Thus they avoid many anomalies; 
for if each state were to establish a 
different form of religion, all churches 
would be dissenting churches except 
in the one state in which each was 
connected with the government. In 
Europe dissent is diversified. Episco- 
palians who would scorn to become 
dissenters in England are necessarily 
dissenters when they cross the Tweed ; 
while the Queen’s chaplains in the 
North are dissenters when they visit 
her at Windsor, and are unable to 
officiate for her spiritual welfare. 
Papists are dissenters in England, 
Protestants in Italy; and Christians, 
whether Papist or Protestant, are dis- 
senters in Turkey. To this some 
would say that the departure from the 
true church constitutes dissent, not 
non-agreement with the establishment. 
If so, the establishment in Scotland is 
dissent; rather a confusion of terms. 
If so, then, as each church may claim 
for itself the character of being the 
true church, every church may desig- 
nate as dissenters all who differ from 
it. Then, in the eye of a Presbyterian, 
Episcopalians and Quakers are alike 
dissenters for departing from what 
Presbyterians think the true model; 
just as much as Presbyterians and 
others are dissenters in the eye of the 
Episcopalian. The term, therefore, 
must be applied only to those who 
dissent from the state-religion. And 
as a state-religion is what Americans 
will not endure, they effectually rid 
themselves of dissent. Dissent may 
be a good thing or a bad; but good 
or bad, Americans of all religious 
creeds and of none are agreed that, 
however much it may be nourished 
and perpetuated in Europe by state- 
churches, they will not allow its ex- 
istence amongst themselves. 

The effect of this on the social and 
religious life of America is everywhere 
manifest. The national universities 
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being open to citizens as such, the 
young men who are training for the 
pulpit necessarily associate together. 
There are not national universities 
which possess exclusive advantages 
fromwhich men are debarred because 
they cannot subscribe certain formulas 
of faith. Instead of being trained in 
sectarian and separate institutions in 
which they meet only with others of 
the same church, and thus become 
trained up in isolation of sympathy 
and action, the young clergy are class- 
mates and companions in college, 
and then, when they meet in after-life, 
though of different communions, they 
meet on common terms as gentlemen 
and scholars. 

No placard on the walls ever an- 
nounces that at a certain meeting, ad- 
dresses will be given by several clergy- 
men and ministers. All who sustain 
the office of minister of the gospel 
are alike recognized and designated 
‘‘clergyman.” None assume any 
superiority from their ecclesiastical 
connection; none imagine they either 
give or receive a favour by uniting for 
a good object. 

On common platforms for the pro- 
motion of philanthropy or religion, 
there is a tone of manly and fraternal 
equality. No Methodist thinks of 
assuming to take the chair as a matter 
of right, because he is the superin- 
tendent of the circuit; no Presbyterian 
because he is moderator of the synod ; 
no Episcopalian because he is rector 
or vicar of the parish. ll are 
Officially equal. But they give 
‘‘honour where honour is due;” re- 
cognizing age, learning, and useful- 
ness; and cheerfully yielding pre- 
cedence to acknowledged and real 
superiority. But such a thing as a 
youth fresh from college, because of 
his own idea of the claims of his 
church, presuming to take precedence 
of older, and wiser, and better men of 
other communions, is what Americans 
cannot imagine. 

As with the clergy so with the 


laity. Noone is excluded from society 
with his equals because of dissent. 
Sympathy on great questions, simi- 
larity of motive, resemblance of 
character, these determine social in- 
tercourse, more than agreement in the 
secondary matters of church cere- 
monial, There is not so much 
sectarianism in benevolence as in the 
old country. It is not thought ne- 
cessary, for example, to have both a 
Methodist and an Episcopal Young 
Men’s Association. It is enough that 
in every town there is one such asso- 
ciation and all agree to support it. 

It often happens in the old country 
that a good enterprise is limited by the 
organization from which it was sup- 
posed to spring. There are church 
charities and dissenting charities; and 
seldom can one of these obtain sup- 
port from the adherents of another 
system. But in America, a benevolent 
object is supported by the community 
at large, with far less of that sectarian 
jealousy which is so often met with 
amongst ourselves. 

In general conversation there is less 
to remind you of religious differences. 
There is not the constant cropping up 
of the terms “church” and “chapel” 
as opposed to each other. All Chris- 
tians in America are ‘“church-goers.” 
Every building devoted to Christian 
worship is a “church.” The term 
“chapel” is given to a building sub- 
ordinate to the main structure. If 
you see the Methodist church and the 
chapel side by side, the latter is the 
lecture-room or the mission-hall of 
the former. 

The buildings also are in the same 
general style. Until very recently in 
the old country, the ‘‘church” and the 
“chapel” were obvious enough in 
their different structure. In America 
there is no such distinction. Almost 
every church edifice has its spire. 
This forms one of the most beautiful 
features of American scenery. In 
many of our cities more than half the 
places of worship are hidden, and a 
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very inadequate idea would be formed 
by the passing stranger of the re- 
ligious zeal of the inhabitants. But 
in America it is sometimes surprising 
to see the multitude of spires ascend- 
ing from a comparatively small town ; 
while the wide-spreading landscape 
on every side has signs to tell that 
wherever men have planted their 
homes, there also have they raised a 
house of prayer. 

The following remarks of Dr. Henry 
Smith, chairman of the American Ex- 
ecutive Committee at the Evangelical 
Alliance held at Amsterdam in 1867, 
are so appropriate that no apology is 
needed for quotingthem: ‘The special 
characteristic of our American Chris- 
tianity is found in the separation of 
church and state—which separation 
rests, on the one hand, upon the prin- 
ciple of religious liberty, and, on the 
other, upon a confidence in the self- 
sustaining power of Christianity itself. 
We believe that no external power, be 
it ecclesiastical or secular, has a right 
to invade the sacred province of re- 
ligious freedom. We also believe that 
Christianity does not need the support 
of the state. As faith in human rights 
is at the basis of our republican in- 
stitutions; so, and with still stronger 
emphasis, is faith in Christianity at. 
the basis of our religious growth and 
order: we are willing to trust its in- 
herent truth and power against all the 
assaults of its foes, being well-assured 
that the state cannot repel these if the 
church cannot. Such religious liberty 
is necessary to true civil freedom; the: 
latter has ever followed the former, 
and when religious and civil liberty 
are fully and equally recognized, there: 
will also ensue a separation of church 
and state.” This is, of course, given 
here only as an American opinion;. 
but that it is a thoroughly national 
and not a sectarian sentiment no one: 
will dispute. 

It is sometimes thought that if the: 
state does not establish a church it. 
cannot recognize veligion. This re- 


sult does not follow in America. If 
there be any theoretic inconsistency it 
involves no practical inconvenience. 
The courts of law are opened by 
prayer, as was made evident to the 
writer by his being requested by the 
judges, when visiting Plymouth, the 
capital of Massachusetts, to ask the 
blessing of the Almighty on their pro- 
ceedings when sitting 7” danco. There 
is a chaplain to both Houses of Con- 
gress. When I was in Washington, 
the chaplain to the House of Repre- 
sentatives was a Congregationalist ; 
the chaplain to the Senate a Baptist ; 
but I heard of no inconvenience hav- 
ing occurred from such diversity. The 
chaplain conducts divine service every 
Sunday morning inthe Houseof Repre- 
sentatives. The writer was honoured 
by being invited to act as chaplain on 
the first day of Congress and by re- 
quest of Mr. Speaker Colfax (now Vice- 
President) he preached on the Sunday 
following in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, when the members of both 
Houses were present, with General 
Grant and other official persons. This 
he regarded as a graceful compliment, 
not to himself personally, but to the 
nation of which he was a very humble 
representative. . It illustrated not only 
that the American state can and does 
recognize religion and pay homage to 
the Almighty; but also, that being 
bound to no particular sect, it can do 
what cannot be done in our own 
‘country, invite the clergy of other 
nations and other communions to aid 
in conducting their devotions. Chap- 
lains are also provided by the state 
for the army and navy, and for 
prisons; the ecclesiastical position of 
the chaplain varying with the re- 
ligious tenets of the majority of those 
to whom he has to minister. Dur- 
ing the late war President Lincoln 
issued an army-order for the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath, and he frequently 
appointed days of fasting, prayer, and 
thanksgiving, which. were solemnly 
“observed by the various churches 
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throughout the Union. There was 
no authority recognized as com- 
pulsory in religion; but the recom- 
mendations of the chief of the 
state were cheerfully acquiesced in. 
«‘Thanksgiving Day,” is a season of 
special religious observance through- 
out America, when national mercies 
are dilated on in fifty thousand pul- 
pits, and praise rendered to the God 
whom the nation honour. 

It is feared by many that without 
state-provision there will be a defici- 
ency of churches and clergy, and the 
very existence of religion be put in 
jeopardy. This has not yet taken 
place in America, as far as the obser- 
vation of so hurried a visit would 
allow. The writer is bound to say, that 
religion appears to be no less cared 
for than in the old country with all 
its ancient endowments; that the 
people seem even more pervaded by 
an earnest religious sentiment; that 
Sunday is better observed, preaching 
more honoured and frequented, and 
the churches better filled. 

In one town of 16,000 inhabitants I 
found 18 churches, with accommo- 
dation for 9,400 persons; more than 
the proportion able to attend at one 
time. Of the 18 churches, 3 were 
Wesleyan, 3 Episcopal, 3 Presbyterian, 
and 2 Congregational. In another 
town of 23,000 inhabitants there were 
18 churches, with accommodation for 
14,450 people; this also being above 
the requirements of the population. 
Of these 18 churches 5 were Congre- 
gational, 4 Methodist, 2 Baptist, 1 
Episcopal, 1 Catholic, and 2 “coloured 
churches.” Out of 4,450 families 
3,540 attended church; and out of 
5,230 children of sufficient age, 4,600 
went to the Sunday-school. 

According to the United States 
census for 1860 there were 54,000 
church edifices, erected entirely on 
the voluntary principle, at a cost of 
171 millions of dollars. The number 
and value of the churches had in- 
creased at the rate of 100 per cent. 


during the preceding ten years. There 
was an average of one church to 544 
persons, and a total accommodaticn 
for 12,875,119 persons; about one 
sitting to every two and a half of the 
population, Church-membership had 
outrun the increase of population. In 
1800 there were 350,000 communi- 
cants out of 5,305,935, to15: in 
1832 there were 1,348,948 out of 
13,614,420, or 1 to 10; and in 1860 
there were 5,035,250 church-members 
out of a population of 31,429,801, or 
1 to 6. simple matter of fact 
the largest development and increase 
of Christianity in the nineteenth 
century has been found in the United 
States. The Methodists have in- 
creased in communicants from 15,000 
to 2,000,000: Baptists from 35,000 
to 1,700,000: Presbyterians from 
40,000 to 700,000: Congregation- 
alists from 75,000 to 275,000: and 
each of these churches reaches a 
population about four times as large 
as the number of its church-members,” 
These figures are taken from a “‘Re- 
port on the State of Religion in the 
United States, made to the general 
conference of the Evangelical Alliance 
at Amsterdam, in 1867, by Henry 
Smith, D.D., chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the American 
branch;” and published by Rogers & 
Co., Fulton Street, New York. 

Besides what is thus done by vol- 
untary zeal for churches and the ex- 
penses of worship, vast sums are 
raised for missionary and benevolent 
purposes, to which reference will be 
made in another paper. 

It may be thought that this abun- 
dant supply of the means of worship is 
confined to cities and towns, and that 
small villages and new and scat- 
tered settlements must .be unpro- 
vided for. I was assured that this is 
by no means the case, but that the 
different denominations vie with each 
other to occupy any new settlement. 
The Home Mission of the church 
first on the spot will guarantee the 
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expenses of a station for a year or 
two, after which the congregation 
are able to provide for themselves. 
A school is first opened, which is 
used as a church on Sunday, people 
of different ecclesiastical preferences 
uniting together. When the congre- 
gation becomes large, the members of 
some one denomination differing from 
the one in possession, then branch off 
and set up a church of their own; 
and thus diversities of sect aid in the 
multiplication of pastors and places 
of worship. 

It might be thought that a state- 
church leads to consolidation, and 
that in its absence sects will multiply 
endlessly, and the true spirit of reli- 
gion evaporate in mutual controversy 
and strife. Dr. H. Smith says, “ Of 
this fear we were not ourselves con- 
scious; and the progress of events 
has shown that the ecclesiastical 
tendencies have looked in the direc- 
tion of reunion rather thanof increased 
subdivisions.” 

Mr. Hepworth Dixon, in his “ New 
America,” so specially devotes his pen 
to describing some abnormal features 
of diseased religious (or irreligious) 
activity, that some careless readers 
have imagined that American society 
is charagterized by Mormonism, Free- 
love-ism, Spiritualism, and Shakerism. 
But Mr. H. Dixon distinctly explains 
that these are but as the bubbles 
thown up on the surface of the earnest 
religious life seething below. For 
myself, I can testify that during three 
months’ residence in the States I never 
once heard these subjects even alluded 
to, except that on one occasion Spirit- 
ualism was talked of in a railway car, 
and that I met with two Shakers on 
a steamboat on Lake Ontario. Dur- 
ing a large part of my journey I was 
unknown to my _ fellow-passengers, 
who could not, therefore, have pur- 
posely abstained from such topics ; 
and I made it a rule to enter into 
conversation with every one I met, 
on any topic which might turn up. 


And the silence of the clergy in the 
cities on these subjects showed, by 
the small place they occupied in the 
minds of the leaders, how insignifi- 
cant was the influence of their move- 
ments among the people at large. 


Whatever may be the minor vari- . 


eties of religious development, and 
not reckoning the Roman Catholics, 
who number about four millions, 
at least three-fourths of the popula- 
tion are under the direct influence of 
the principal Protestant communions, 
comprising Methodists, Congregation- 
alists, Episcopalians, Baptists, and 
Presbyterians. These, though differ- 
ing in organization, are substantially 
one in the doctrines they teach, the 
precepts they inculcate, and the ends 
they seek. 

The Baptists are first in numbers, 
having 17,220churches,and 1,680,000 
members. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church 
stands next. Some would give it the 
very first place, both in numbers, and 
perhaps in zeal. The Southern Church 
separated in 1844, with 1,300 min- 
isters, and has now about 700,000 
communicants. The Northern Church 
has 13,172 preachers, and up- 
wards of a million members, with 
10,462 church buildings. The writer 
was invited to preach in one of 
their churches, in New York—“ St. 
Paul's,” constructed of white marble, 
with a lofty spire, at a cost of 
250,000 dollars, gold, or about 
£50,000. It was the season of the 
annual conference, when bishops and 
delegates were convened in large 
numbers. Seven of their nine bishops 
sat behind the preacher in a capacious 


‘pulpit. 


The four various bodies of Presby- 
terians have about 6,000 churches and 
ministers, with about 600,000 mem- 
bers. The chief organizations are 
known as the “Old School,” and the 
‘‘NewSchool.” reached Phila- 
delphia, a grand convention of both 
parties had just been held with a view 
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to amalgamation. The points of dis- 
tinction between them are too subtle 
to interest the general reader, and 
even to be appreciated by some of 
themselves. I was told of a young 
man who had confessed to his aunt 
- that he really could see no difference 
between them, for their worship was 
similar, and their preaching seemed 
to be so also. She replied—* Oh! 
my dear nephew, there is a great dif- 
ference, and I’m very sorry you don’t 
see it. One says we sinned zz Adam 
and the other says we sinned dy 
Adam; but (then after a 
pause she added) “but which sticks 
to which I don’t know.” How much 
less are the real differences of Chris- 
tians than their apparent diversities ! 
The hearts of many good people 
seemed lifted up to the third heavens 
at the indication of an approaching 
fusion of the two churches. It was 
as if the Millennium was approaching. 
Interchanges of sympathy and mutual 
charity are always pleasing and pro- 
fitable, but I was unable myself to 
understand what advantage would 
result from amalgamation sufficient 
to justify such extreme delight if, 
while working separately, they cherish 
mutual respect and charity, and co- 
operate in good works. 

The most flourishing Presbyterian 
congregation in America is that of 
my honoured and _ beloved friend Dr. 


Theodore Cuyler, of Lafayette Avenue,— 


New York. He has about 1,300 com- 
municants, and a congregation which 
overflows the capacity of the large 
church in which he ministers. All va- 
rieties of Christian agency are carried 
on under his superintendence, among 
which the promotion of temperance 
societies holds a prominent place. 
The Congregationalists have 2,700 
churches, and 2,919 ministers, with 
272,000 members. The Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher is the most distin- 
guished of their clergy. His ser- 
mons in “ Plymouth Church,” Brook- 
lyn, to the vast crowds which throng 


to listen to him, are carried by the 
press all over the Union. He is a 
power in the State, and his pulpit 
utterances have often done much to 
influence public events. It is said 
that his income, all derived from the 
voluntary principle, cannot be far 
short of £5,000 a year. If he has 
an income equal to that of an English 
bishop, he earns it all ; 
freely given, and his generous heart 
makes for his purse a door of exit 
as wide as that which his genius 
makes of entrance. Dr. Thompson, 


the accomplished minister of the 


Tabernacle Church, New York; Dr. 
Storrs and Dr. Budington, of Brook- 
lyn, with others, enjoy a wide and 
well-deserved reputation, and exer- 
cise great influence. 

American . Congregationalism is 
much modified by Presbyterianism. 
The essential feature is that each 
congregation directs its own affairs, 
but while external authority is thus 
repudiated, advice is sought system- 
atically from surrounding churches. 
A “Congregational Council” is com- 
posed of one delegate with the 
pastor of each of the churches in 
an allotted district. When the settle- 
ment of a young minister tak@ place, 
he appears before the council, who 
examine him, and if the decision is 
favourable, he is then ordained by 
the pastors. If the decision is un- 
favourable, he retires; or if the 
church which has called him re- 
solves to retain him, it either con- 
venes another council, inviting dele- 
gates from a larger area, or withdraws 
from the association. Questions in 
dispute between a pastor and his 
people, and other difficulties which 
may sometimes occur, and which a 
congregation find a difficulty in sett- 
ling, are referred to such a council, 
the decisions of which, though not 
absolutely binding, are treated with 
great deference. Though the deci- 
sion of a council in a minister's 
favour may not secure the retention 


it is all. 
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of his office, it is always a recom- 
mendation, and facilitates his settle- 
ment elsewhere. 

In New England the term Congre- 
gational is applied to churches thus 
associated in councils ; the term /nde- 
pendent belonging to those which are 
absolutely unconnected with any other 
congregation. The term “ parish” 
is applied to the worshippers gene- 
rally, the term “church” to the com- 
municants. The election of pastor is 
with the “church,” but requires con- 
firmation by the “ parish.” A person 
becomes a parishioner by giving his 
name to the clerk and taking a pew. 
The “parish” is a corporate body, 
and is the legal possessor of the 
church property, there being no per- 
sonal trustees. In many parishes 
there are no title-deeds defining the 
doctrine to be held or the forms of 
worship. It might be thought that 
there was no security for the truth 
by such an arrangement, and no cer- 
tainty that a building erected for one 
purpose might not be used for an- 
other, totally different or hostile. 
Might not people holding views at 
variance with those of the original 
‘parish ” get themselves enrolled in 
order to oust the present occupants ? 
Might not an orthodox church be thus 
captured for heresy or infidelity? I 
was told this was never done—that 
public opinion would so denounce it 
that it could not be attempted. But 
might not the present parishioners 
change their views, and then employ 
the building accordingly? The reply 
of an intelligent clergyman to whom 
I put this question was emphatic. 
“ You can never avoid risk altogether 
with property in connection with a 
system of teaching ; but if you have 
freedom, you can trust in the power 
of truth and in the fidelity of its 
friends. Truth will bear trusting. 
Some people fear that truth will suffer 
unless well guarded by legal restric- 
tions ; but the law may be altered, or 
differently interpreted, or evaded. 


You had better trust the living men 
of each age to maintain and transmit 
the truth, with liberty to act on new 
light, if it comes to them, as their 
forefathers did. Some Congrega- 
tional and some Episcopal churches 
in former times became Unitarian ; 
but it was under an old law, which 
allowed persons to retain their mem- 
bership in a parish, and to vote when 
they had ceased to be actually wor- 
shippers. The question, moreover, 
has two aspects. If some orthodox 
churches have become Unitarian, 
some Unitarian churches have be- 
come orthodox ; and the latter pro- 
cess is now going on, Our experience 
is that it is better to trust church 
property and its appropriation to the 
living congregation.” 

In New England, Congregational- 
ism was originally the established 
church. The whole country was di- 
vided into parishes, with ‘ con-asso- 
ciations,”z.e., councils of the churches 
in a district for subjects of reference ; 
and a church-tax was levied on the 
whole population. But when Episco- 
palians and others appeared they were 
the Radicals of the day, and protested 
against paying church-rates for the 
worship of others. They were then 
allowed to ‘‘sign off,” and be taxed 
only for the support of their own 
church. At length the system of 
establishment was entirely given up, 
the Radical Episcopalians vanquish- 
ing the Conservative Church and State 
Congregationalists. 

The Lutheran church has 2,915 
congregations and 323,825 communi- 
cants, 

Sixth in order of numbers is the 
Protestant Episcopal church, which 
numbers 34 dioceses, 44 bishops, 
2,416 priests and deacons, 2,305 
churches or parishes, and 161,234 
communicants. But though low in 
the scale as regards numbers, the 
Episcopal church possesses an influ- 
ence beyond what can be thus mea- 
sured, owing to the wealth, intelli- 
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gence, and social position of a large 
proportion of its members.. I was 
told-that in some of the great cities, 
especially New York, the Episcopal 
church was making great progress, 
and that this arose not only from pre- 
ference for its doctrines and govern- 


_ment, but partly from a desire to 


escape the political preaching from 
which Episcopalians were more free 
than others ; partly from zsthetic con- 
siderations; partly to secure greater 
personal liberty in regard to amuse- 
ments, &c. ; and partly from Episco- 
pacy being considered the most 
fashionable of the different systems. 
Its government partakes of the Con- 
gregational element almost as much 
as of the Episcopal. The constitution 
of the United States is a general model 
for all the institutions of the country, 
and for the Episcopal church in par- 
ticular. The heads of families, or 
seat-holders in a congregation, con- 
stitute the ‘‘parish.” A certain num- 
ber can at any time convene a ‘‘parish 
meeting.” On Easter Monday they 
elect from eight to fourteen persons as 
elders, or church-wardens, who con- 
stitute the parish-vestry, and do the 
work of the “deacons” of an Inde- 
pendent church. Of these there are 
two “wardens” specially to act as be- 
tween the minister and the people. 
The vestry determine on repairs, levy 
rates, vote supplies, and make all 
other church arrangements. They, 
as representing the people, nominate 
the clergyman. At a general meeting 
of the “parish” three or four lay 
representatives are elected, who with 
the minister are delegates to the an- 
nual diocesan convention. All clergy- 
menattend the convention and vote, 
whether they have a parish or not. 
This assembly, in which the lay ele- 
ment greatly predominates, is presided 
over by the Bishop, and determines 
all matters relating to that particular 
diocese; just as the state-legislatures 
regulate all questions concerning the 
separate states of the Union, as dis- 


tinguished from those which relate to 
the united government. This dio- 
cesan council elects the bishop when 
a vacancy occurs. It also sends four 
clerical and four lay deputies to re- 
present the diocese in the lower house 
of the triennial general Assembly ‘of 
the church. The bishops sit apart 
with closed doors and constitute the 
upper house. They can veto any 
measure passed by the lower house. 
Questions affecting the whole church 
are here discussed, and no change 
can be made unless the measure re- 
ceives the sanction of both houses. 

On the demand of any member the 
votes of the lower house can be taken 
by “orders and dioceses;” ze. the 
four clergy of each diocese together 
give one vote, and the four laymen 
one vote: three determine the vote; 
when there are two for and two 
against a proposal, the diocese is re- 
ported as “vote divided.” 

The bishops hold consecrations, 
ordinations, and confirmations. They 
superintend the diocese by advising 
rather than by any exercise of absolute 
authority; and they have no power to 
interfere in the administration of the 
parishes. 

It cannot therefore be said that the 
‘“‘clergy” constitute the ‘‘church” of 
the Episcopalians. The equal member- 
ship of the laity is fully recognized. 
Pastors areappointed by electors chosen 
by each congregation ; and every ques- 
tion is discussed and determined in 
open assembly, where the clergy have 
only a preponderating influence by 
superiority of wisdom and moral in- 
fluence. 

As in the Episcopal church of Eng- 
land, so in America, there are two 
prominent schools, the Ritualistic and 
the Evangelical. If the former is not 
less advanced than with us, the latter 
shows a much more determined front. 
When I was in New York the ques- 
tion was pending of Mr. Tyng’s sup- 
posed breach of discipline in preach- 
ing for a Methodist congregation. 
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The law of the church forbids a cler- 
gyman to preach in another's parish 
without his consent. Mr. Tyng, on a 
visit into the country, had preached, 
by request of one of his own congre- 
gation, ina Methodist church. There- 
upon the rector of the neighbouring 
Episcopal church lodged a complaint 
against him before the bishops. He 
pleaded that there is no geographical 
parish in America; that the “parish” 
means the congregation ; that hewould 
have violated the law had he intruded 
himself upon the congregation of the 
neighbouring rector, or had attempted 
to set up another Ffzscopal church in 
his vicinity without his sanction; but 
that it was no violation of the spirit 
of the law to occupy the place of the 
pastor of another congregation of a 
different order, for this was no inter- 
ference whatever with the rector of 
the Episcopal church. Mr. Tyng was 
resolved to vindicate his right as a 
minister of Christ to preach wherever 
he had the opportunity, and to re- 
cognize the common fellowship of 
other Christians, so long as he violated 
no right of any of his brethren nor did 
them any harm. 

The case was causing immense in- 
terest in America. The decision of 
the bishops was against Mr. Tyng, who 
had to receive a public censure in a 
large church of New York, in the 
presence of a congregation heartily 
sympathising with the culprit. After 
the delivery of the censure, Dr. 
Tyng, the father of the offender, one 
of the most distinguished of all the 
clergy of America, and the minister 
of one of the largest and most in- 
fluential congregations, rose and de- 
livered a protest against it. 

But while this particular act of 
Mr. Tyng was condemned, it is ad- 
mitted by the Episcopal church of 
America that its clergy may freely 
invite the clergy of other churches to 
their own pulpits ; and also that they 
may preach wherever they please, so 
Jong as no objection is raised by the 


Episcopal clergyman of the same 
locality. 

The writer had the pleasure of 
proving personally the existence of 
this freedom. He had no sooner 
arrived in New York, than he re-. 
ceived a hearty invitation to preach 
for Mr. Tyng in Emmanuel Church, 
of which he is the incumbent. Three 
services for each Sunday had already 
been arranged for in the churches of 
different denominations. But the 
writer was so desirous of enjoying 
the pleasure of ministering for his 
Episcopalian brethren, as he had 
done during many years for various 
other communions, that, on several 
Sunday evenings he took a fourth 
service, and thus had the pleasure 
of preaching in several Episcopal 
churches. Unable to understand the 
feelings of isolation and exclusive- 
ness which some entertain ; delight- 
ing to recognize the same grand 
features of character which are found 
in all true Christians, whatever their 
ecclesiastical diversities; cherishing 
the same sentiments of honour and 
affection for Episcopalians as for 
Wesleyans or Presbyterians, though 
the expression of them is so much 
discouraged in England, I confess I 
did experience a special happiness in 
preaching the gospel and officiating 
ministerially for the first time with a 
section of my fellow Christians, with 
whom I had so often delighted to 
worship in a private capacity. Eng- 
lish dissenters may preach for Ameri- 
can Episcopalians ; American Epis- 
copalians may now preach in English 
parish churches; may we not hope 
that before many years, English 
Episcopalians and dissenters may 
have the same privilege, and not be 
obliged to cross the water in order 
to have full ministerial fellowship 
with each other ? 

My friend, Dr. Cuyler, of Brooklyn, 
told me of a very interesting demon- 
stration of Evangelical alliance, which 
had lately taken place in his church. 
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The Episcopal bishop of the diocese 
was making a visitation in the neigh- 
bourhood, and had preached on 
Sunday morning in the neighbouring 
Episcopal church. At the conclusion 
of the service (having previously 


- arranged with Dr, C.), the incum- 


bent announced that there would be 
no evening service, but that a united 
meeting would be held in the Pres- 
byterian church close by. There 
was an immense concourse in the 
evening. The rector of the Episco- 
pal church and Dr. Cuyler conducted 
the devotions ; and then the bishop, 
from the Presbyterian’s pulpit, deli- 
vered an address on Christian Union. 
Why should we despair of such 
things in England? Would such 
intercourse, would such a manifesta- 
tion of brotherhood weaken the reli- 
gious sentiment amongst the people, 
lessen the evidence of the truth of 
Christianity, promote popery on the 
one hand, or infidelity on the other ; 
or would it weaken the influence of 
the Episcopal church itself, and 
render it less respected and less 
loved by the people at large? If 
disestablishment should bring about 
such a result, those who deprecate it 
as an evil may feel that it would be 
an evil mitigated by some good. 

I had the pleasure of meeting 
Bishop M’Ilvaine, of Ohio. A spare 
old man, very refined and benevolent 
in his appearance and manner, and re- 
minding me very much of the pictures 
of Washington. He had just returned 
from the Pan-Anglican Synod. He is 
a man of the widest and most gene- 
rous sympathies, and is universally 
honoured in America by all churches 
for his personal goodness, charity, and 
zeal, 

I was invited to a clerical meeting 
of Episcopalians, in New York. 
About thirty clergymen of the Evan- 
gelical school were present. The 
controversy between “High” and 
“ Low” is very strong, and the ques- 
tion is, which will secede? for it is 


impossible and undesirable that two 
parties, so opposed in doctrine and 
sentiment, should permanently. be 
combined in: the same organization, 
and both of them be thus fettered and 
compromised. The Evangelical party 
were determined to secure these three 
objects ; liberty to preach everywhere, 
the recognition of the clergy of other 
churches, and some amendment of 
the liturgy. They gave me a supposed 
case, to illustrate, by the reductio ad 
absurdum, the impossibility of the 
interpretation attempted to be given 
to the existing law respecting parishes: 
“If a man lived and worshipped in 
district and parish A., and then wentto 
reside in district B., but continued to 
worship as before at A., it would fol- 
low that his own clergyman of A. 
could not visit him without B,’s con- 
sent; which would be ridiculous.” 
They seemed astonished and almost 
incredulous, when I said: that this 
was the established law and custom 
of Episcopalians in the old country. 
The visitor having been introduced 
by the president, and called on for an 
address, said that perhaps the avoid- 
ance of forms in America had gone 
far enough ; that episcopal and litur- 
gical order might be an element in 
American society specially needed, and 
very valuable, if two great errors could 
be avoided—the assumption of any 
official superiority over the clergy of 
other churches, and the limitation of 
Christian liberty. American episco- 
pacy had a great career before it, if 
it would recognize the order of other 
churches, reciprocate ministerial ser- 
vices, maintain the right to preach the 
Gospel everywhere, and make com- 
mon cause with all Evangelical Pro- 
testants. These sentiments were 
evidently shared by the clergy 
assembled. 
The Rev. Dr. Tyng showed me 
over his large and handsome church. 
It was burnt down two years before 
and rebuilt at a cost of 200,000’ dol- 
lars, upwards of £30,000; of which 
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three-fourths were subscribed the first 
night. It was opened free of debt. 
They raise 17,000 dollars annually for 
their own expenses, and 40,000 dollars 
for missions, schools, and places of 
free worship for the poor. The volun- 
tary principle evidently worked as 
well with Episcopalians as with 
others. I observed here, as in other 
churches of evangelical Episcopalians, 
that the communion table was brought 
out from the wall and placed well 
forward, so as not to have the appear- 
ance of an “altar.” Seventy commu- 
nicants can kneel round it at once. 
The pulpit is low, and is placed before 
the table ; on the front of it is a plain 
black cross *‘to show what should be 
its subject; not the bread turned into 
Christ’s body on the table, but Christ 
Himself preached from the pulpit.” 
The roof is elaborately decorated, and 
texts of Scripture adorn the walls. 
Some one said to Dr. Tyng, ‘ Could 
not the money spent in ornamenting 
this church have built many mission- 
chapels?” Dr. T. replied ‘Without 
this church we could not have built 
those chapels, and with this church 
we have built,them.” Dr. Tyng has 
great influence in New York; he is an 
effective orator and an accomplished 
preacher of the simple gospel. 
Liturgical worship has a great and 
increasing charm for some in Ame- 
rica, who complain of the excessive 
disregard of form in their institutions. 
The Episcopal churches, with their 
clergy in official robes, with a pre- 
scribed order of service, and with the 
vocal responses of the people, form a 
great contrast to others intheir general 
style of conducting worship. Some of 
the non-episcopal clergy are desirous 
of introducing the liturgical element. 
Eminent amongst these is Dr. Storrs 
of Brooklyn. He had introduced the 
reading of the Psalms by the pastor 
and people in alternate verses. He 
told me he regarded the episcopal 
worship more congregational and 
popular; the congregational worship 


more ministerial and exclusive. Ata 
meeting of his ‘‘parish” one member 
objected to the reading of the Psalms 
because it resembled episcopalian wor- 
ship. A Scotchman replied that on 
that very account he liked it; for that 
the strength of episcopacy was its mode 
of worship; the strength of congrega- 
tionalism its mode of government; so 
that imitating the worship of episco- 
pacy, congregationalists would com- 
bine the strength of both systems. 

Amongst other pulpits, I was re- 
solved to occupy that of the Dutch 
Reformed Church in the Fifth Avenue. 
This religious body was organized by 
a colony from Holland, who brought 
here the religion of the Reformation, 
and whose services were at first con- 
ducted in the Dutch language. The 
government is Presbyterian. In the 
United States there are several hun- 
dred congregations connected with 
this body. In New York city there 
are four collegiate churches, the 
revenues of which form one fund for 
common expenses, administered by 
officers called ‘ church - masters.” 
Each pastor has his own flock for 
visitation, but the four preach in the 
four churches, by rotation. All the 
pastors and elders form a united ses- 
sion for receiving members, who are 
then “located” to the church of 
their own district. Dr. Duryea, a 
young man of great attainments and 
eloquence, was the most popular 
clergyman of this body, but I learn 
that he has since left it, and has a 
church of his own in Brooklyn. 

I had the opportunity of preaching 
in several ‘coloured churches,” and 
was much impressed with the devout 
demeanour of the negro people dur- 
ing worship, and their earnest and 
sympathetic attention to the sermon. 

The scale of payment for the main- 
tenance of the clergy and for ex- 
penses is much higher than that in 
the old country. In the “Tabernacle” 
Congregational church in New York 
which, has 1,750 sittings, the lowest 
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price is twelve dollars (about thirty- 


six shillings), for a single sitting ; 


while some of the pews, with six seats, 
let for 250 dollars. The minister re- 
ceived a salary of 8,000 dollars. He 
had recently been sent on a holiday 
to Europe. During his absence of 
fourteen months his pulpit was sup- 
plied for him, his salary was con- 
tinued, and a present was also made 
to him of 2,500 dollars for his ex- 
penses. It is not at all uncommon 
for congregations to send their minis- 
ters on a holiday to Europe and the 
Holy Land, and pay the cost of their 
journey. In the country, ministers’ 
salaries range from £150 to £250; 
in towns, from £300 to £500; in 
large cities, from £500 to £1,000, in 
some cases reaching £2,000, and 
more. And this is considered to be 
very moderate remuneration for the 
services of men who, in any other de- 
partment of labour, could easily se- 
cure twice that amount. 

The process of renting pews was 
thus described ;—An estimated an- 
nual value is set on them, varying 
with their position. Pews are called 
slips. Persons wishing single sit- 
tings must arrange with the lessee of 
an entire pew. Once a year the 
pews are appropriated. The ‘“let- 
ting by auction” is felt by us to be 
very objectionable, and it is also con- 
demned by many in America. But 
it was thus explained to me. When 
there are more applicants than pews, 
it is fair that no favouritism should be 
allowed, but all have an equal chance. 
So the number of each pew is called 
out and the price. If several ask for 
it, the applicant who offers the high- 
est premium obtains it. All the pews 
are re-let each year, so that a pew is 
only retained by the holder being 
willing to pay more for it than any 
one else. The money goes into a 
common fund, out of which the min- 
ister is paid, incidental expenditure 
defrayed, and assistance rendered to 
schools, missions, and other chari- 


ties. £500 is often spent on the 
music. An organ in a church in 
Boston had lately been erected at a 
cost of 18,000 dollars, about £2,500. 

When additional money is needed 
for any purpose, the churchwardens 
assess the pew-holders with the 
amount, making as fair a distribu- 
tion as they can, considering the 
presumed ability of the parishioners. 
I was told that the rates thus levied 
were paid without hesitation. 

In all churches except the Protest- 
ant Episcopal the order of service is 
very similar. First there is a per- 
formance of sacred music bythe organ 
and four cultured voices ; then a les- 
son from the Bible, followed by a 
prayer, and then a hymn, generally 
sung by the choir alone; then the 
sermon and a prayer ; after which is 
a hymn by the congregation, and then 
the benediction. This quartette sing- 
ing is almost universal. The best 
artistes are engaged, and no expense 
is spared. A hymn sung by four 
perfectly trained voices, no doubt 
may be a means of spiritual profit to 
the people who sit quiet with their 
hymn-books before them ; but I often 
longed to hear the roar of voices from 
the great congregation, even though 
some of the elements of the mighty 
chorus might be discordant. I have 
reason to believe that these quartette 
performances are becoming unpopu- 
lar, and that there is a decided ad- 
vance towards singing which is more 
congregational. 

I had little opportunity of ascer- 
taining for myself the character of 
American preaching ; but the result 
of my inquiries was that many per- 
sons, especially amongst the more in- 
telligent classes, complain that ser- 
mons are too frequently elaborate and 
argumentative essays, aimed at the 
intellectual faculty, rather than earn- 
est, practical appeals addressed to the 
heart. Perfect preaching should com- 
bine both features. The heart should 
be reached through the heaad—emo- 
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tions should be stirred by convictions 
—feeling should be generated by 
thought. ‘While I was musing the 
fire burned.” But some musing does 
not seem calculated to produce durn- 
ing. It may be most valuable in the 
study, but it is not adequate to the 
demands of the church. Preaching 
of the very highest type is found in 
America, combining the intellectual 
with the emotional and practical, as 
in the case of my friend, Dr. Cuyler ; 
still I was led to infer that generally 
the former element was cultivated 
to the neglect of the latter. 

Many persons said they were weary 
of logical discussions on doctrine, and 
the everlasting argument in defence 
of Christianity, instead of having 
Christianity itself exhibited simply 
and fervently. A merchant of emi- 
nence in New York told me of a 
clergyman, very learned and very 
pious, but whose logical faculty ran 
away with him. Every sermon was 
a masterpiece of argumentation, show- 
ing a great range of knowledge and 
grasp of intellect. A lawyer of ge- 
nius came to the neighbourhood and 
attended his church. The sermons, 
under this fresh stimulus, became 
increasingly learned and clever. But 
the lawyer soon absented himself, and 
to the surprise of every one, took a 
pew in the church of a preacher vast- 
ly inferior in intellectual power, but 
very simple and earnest. Being asked 
his reason for such a change, he re- 
plied, that he was weary with constant 
argumentation; he had enough of that 
in books and in the course of his 
profession during the week : on Sun- 
day he wanted rest and refreshment 
by stimulus given to his moral na- 
ture. 

I said to my friend, “But a 
preacher with a congregation com- 
posed of such persons as yourself, 
thinking he is bound to minister 
very specially to cultivated intel- 
lects ——-” “No need to finish 


your sentence,” interrupted my friend, 
‘*T don’t want it. I want my con- 
science stirred and my heart warmed, 
I knew a very clever man, a. member 
of the Government, who was always 
punctual to a moment in meeting his 
colleagues. One day, arriving very 
late, surprise was expressed, and he 
thus explained the cause. There was 
a revivalist preacher in the city—a 
man of little learning but great fer- 
vour. The statesman said, ‘I was 
passing the church when he was 
preaching, and thought I would go 
in for a minute to hear him; but 
when I was inside, I forgot all about 
time. That’s what I call good 
preaching.’ Being asked to define 
more precisely what he meant, he re- 
plied, ‘‘Good preaching is that which 
drives you up into a corner, and makes 
you feel you're a great sinner, and that 
none but Christ can save you.’” 

It may be added, that the opinion 
of the Canadians in reference to free 
churches, confirms that of the Chris- 
tian people of the States. Rather 
than give my own impressions of what 
I saw there, I will quote the words of 
the Bishop of Ontario, at Ottawa, on 
Jan. 19, 1869. ‘I candidly confess 
that I would not exchange the present 
condition of the Canadian Church for 
her condition as an endowed Estab- 
lishment. We have no State aid, 
but we are free from State restrictions 
on our development. We have no 
legal superiority of status, but we 
have what is better, synodical action.” 
The Bishop added, that if a traveller 
to Canada fifteen years ago were to 
revisit them, he would see no change 
in the Church but for the better ; he 
would find the same services, but in 
increased numbers ; and the churches. 
still open, but more of them, and 
better built. Within the last six years: 
the number of the clergy of that dio- 
cese had increased from 54 to 86, 
and 50 new churches and 18 par~ 
sonages had been built. 
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Stay thy heart’s passionate beating, thou love of mine! 
Quell thy cry! 

Kill, in thy warrior-spirit, this grief of thine, 
Brave as 


Turn from thy deep-uttered torment, sad love of mine! 
Lift thy gaze! 

Anguish, thus terror-full, wrung from this soul of thine, 
Fear betrays! 


Hotly down my pale cheek coursing, O love of mine! 
Tears might fall ; 

Dread of the night-long sick sighing for kiss of thine 
Me appal; 


Blank as the sea thy sail wanting, dear love of mine, 
Spread my days! 

Joy'd, nevermore willing answer to vows of thine 
May I raise! 


Still’d are the moans that could leave me, O love of mine! 
Held the tear; 

Sooth'd is the pain of hours spoil’d of this love of. thine, 
Thee not near; 


For, from thy sun-land returning, fond leve of mine, 
Swift and true, 

Will not dear kisses enrich from these lips of thine 
Me anew ? 


Tenderly, wilt thou not rapture,—best love of mine! — 
‘Murmur low ? 

Smiles, born of peril past, lighting these eyes of thine, 
Chasing woe ? 


Stay, then, this tempest of love-throes, thou love of mine! 
Hush thy sigh! j 

Vanquish the black dismay tearing this frame of thine, 
Bid all fly! 
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Soon will thy voice ring ripe gathering, O love of mine! 
Ardent, gay !— 

Sure as the parting that breaks now this heart of thine, 
This sad day! 


Could I bé faithless, then weep thou, O love of mine! 
Love all-dear!— 

But, true as life is, I pine for this clasp of thine, 
Ever here! 


As thy heart burns for quick meeting, sweet love of mine! 
So burn I! 

As thy love lasteth, so mine in this troth of thine, 
Cannot die! 


Mad for thy coming, I linger, true love of mine! 
Wan, apart! 

Yearning to leap to thee, winning new kiss of thine, 
Heart to heart! 


JENNET HUMPHREYS. 
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TROUT FISHING. 


EN have been devoted to the 

rod and line from the times 

of the old Assyrians, Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans, 

Bottom-fishing, with delicate tackle 
and adroit fingers, has its most 
finished masters of the art about the 
Thames ; whilst Scotland and Ireland 
furnish salmon strong enough and 
swift enough to try the nerves and 
prove the strength of rod and line, 
however good the material, and re- 
quire greater expertness in their 
much-frequented streams than the 
wilder fiords of Norway. 

In Wales, Scotland, Ireland, and 
many parts of England, except in 
some localities, the fly-fisher can 
scarce go wrong, and when the 
month of May has come his sport 
begins in earnest. The strength and 
boldness of the trout give a zest to 
the angler, and the more courageous 
its rush, the more difficult the water, 
the finer his tackle, the more keen his 
relish for the struggle. 

Nothing but sheer inanition will 
make a trout give up, and it is only 
after many a yard of line has been 
run out and reeled up again, and the 
strength of thefish is utterly exhausted, 
that it can be secured with the land- 
ing-net and placed safely in the creel. 

It is impossible to instruct the 
tyro in the art of fly-fishing by means 
of a magazine article ; he must seek 
the practical lessons of a clever per- 
former. And although it is well to be 
able to make a fly upon the bank on 
an emergency, it is best to be pro- 
vided with a selection made by the 


vendors of fishing-tackle, who have 
devoted time and attention to the 
subject. The fly-fisher does not de- 
pend upon his exact imitation of na- 
ture in a general way, but upon using 
such forms and combining those 
colours which will engage the atten- 
tion of the fish he throws over. 

He has to cast his line gracefully 
from the bank when he can, and as 
he wades thigh-deep in brook or 
brawl ; not scaring the fish by jerking 
or awkward motions, or casting his 
shadow upon a likely piece of water 
which he will presently attempt. 

It is well therefore—indeed, it is 
essential—that he should adapt the 
colour of his hat, coat, and other 
articles of dress to the surrounding 
objects, and keep as much out of 
sight as he can. 

If he is a novice, he will do well 
to accustom himself to throw a fly 
with either right hand or left, and to 
be prepared for every difficulty of 
wind and situation. 


At first he should content himself | 


with a very light rod (a single-handed 
one, of course) and a short line. As 
he is no judge of these things, he 
will do well to put himself in the 
hands of some first-rate artificer, who 
will supply him with what he ought 
to have, and be honest enough to let 
him go from the shop-counter unen- 
cumbered with a number of useless 
and frivolous, but very expensive, 
toys. 

He will require flies suited to the 
various months, times of day, and 
variations of weather. He should have 
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a rod made of the best materials, truly 
tapered, which, when fitted together, 
bends and plays as though it were 
not jointed, but had grown in one 
piece. Reels he may obtain of many 
patterns, but there is no better than 
that known as the brass multiplying 
wheel, holding a just proportion of 
fly line, which he may select accord- 
ing to his fancy. 

Then he must have a creel or bas- 
ket, a landing-net, which he can hook 
to his belt behind him, and wading- 
boots, by all means, or, when he gets 
to wooded streams, he will have to 
pass by many a likely place untested. 

Thus fitted out he can commence 
his wanderings, and adapt his move- 
ments to his inclinations. He may 
obtain tickets for the day, or month, 
or year. He may ramble through 
Wales, amongst her streams and 
boulders, or go northward to the 
lochs of Scotland. Well-clad, he 
can defy mist or storm; for his mea- 
sured walk, and leisurely rambles, 
will not render unventilating water- 
proofs too healthy, and beneath a 
hanging rock or boulder he may en- 
camp until the storm is over. 

Certain winds and conditions of 
the atmosphere are unfavourable to 
fly-fishing, but over most of these 
trials skill and practice triumph. 
Bunglers there are who can always 
account for their failure by the state 
of the water, or the position of the 
weather vane.” 

Occasionally the rod is put into its 


case an hour too soon, and the angler — 


who has bided his time is rewarded 
by a full basket. Now and then a 
flush or ‘“freshet” has come down 
after a day of penance and patience 
and the fish would rise to an oyster 
shell or a handful of chaff at even- 
tide, though previously the best of 
“‘Bowness and Chevalier’s” flies might 
skim over them unheeded. 

These calamities have happened to 
very ‘cute and knowing hands. The 
writer recollects some few seasons 


ago the late Earl of Mexborough’s : 
returning unsuccessful after fishing 


the Bere Regis streams, but his com- 


panion, who gutstayed him about an 
hour, brought home fifteen or twenty 
pounds of trout, which the old earl 
growled at with stern gravity when 
they appeared at dinner, and in his 
mortification declared ‘‘ uncanny.” 
Pliny or Ausonius may have experi- 
enced the same disappointment, and 
if I recollect rightly, the former of 
these has explained away some such 
misadventure. 

As trout are much esteemed, they 
are poached or snared in many ways. 
Now and then a basket of lime is 
thrown into a stream, whilst a net is 
stretched below : a barbarous, unfair, 
and vile method of destroying them, 
truly. They are also caught with a 
worm, which is an unhandsome way 
of circumventing them, and it is 
managed in this way :— 

The fisherman (if he deserves the 
title) winds up his line to a length of 
perhaps three feet, and puts on a very 
fine gut collar, to this he attaches a 
fine hook—say No. 8—and a lively 
red brandling, well scoured; he keeps 
out of sight, and drops the bait gently 
into the most promising eddies. He 
strikes gently at the second twitch, 
and probably is able to land his fish 
without playing him at all. The 
best times are early in the morning 
and late at night, but when the 
water is about half clear, they will 
take a worm all day long. 

Groping or tickling trout is also a 
common practice amongst the country 
boors, some of whom are singularly 
gifted by nature and practice for this 
description of knavery. A low re- 
treating forehead, cunning instead of 
sense, a disinclination for manual or 
mental exertion, and an habitual affec- 
tion for beer-houses, are the chief 
requisites for this occupation, which 
permits of a recumbent position most 
of the day, and furnishes the means 
for sensual indulgence every evening. 
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Patience, stealthiness, and some 
caution are required to make pro- 
ficients at this craft, and many a 
hundred trout are purloined every 
season, by those the water-bailiffs pass 
by and regard as harmless idiots ; a 
class in my neigbourhood peculiarly 
gifted for river poaching. 

Spinning, on the other hand, is a 
scientific sport, whether with the real 
or artificial minnow. Great improve- 
ments have of late been made in 
these baits; and some of them have 
been the means of realizing small 
fortunes to their inventors. 

Although the system of trout fish- 
ing has not of late years undergone 
any great revolution, we have got 
greater strength and finer tackle; and 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales furnish 
admirable flies and rods adapted for 
their brooks and braes. Probably 
the very best of tackle is supplied by 
the London manufacturers, and every 
provincial maker of repute has his 
depét or his agent in the metropolis. 

Where to go is a far more import- 
ant question than what rod or line to 
get. 

It is next to impossible to obtain 
fishing in Scotland where it ‘goes 
with the shooting.” Probably no 
man could determine better than if 
he went to Ireland—to Cork, Lime- 
rick, or the Kerry rivers. There's 
the Laune at Killorglin—there is the 
Lee, near Cork ; there’s the Cara, at 
Rossbergh, with Mrs. Shea for a 


hostess at the “‘ Headley Arms”; and | 


those who are so fortunate as to have 
made acquaintance with the Irish 
gentry will know they are no nig- 
gards in affording a day’s sport to a 
stranger, even if they are devoted to 
the craft themselves. 


But it must be borne in mind 
by all who determine upon a tour 
for the sake of fishing, that nothing 
so much detracts from your comfort, 
or adds to your expense, as a quantity 
of luggage—sometimes it chains you 
to your inn—at others, prevents 
you reaching some first-class spot 
(of course this does not apply so 
much to England) ; and it is most 
desirable, in all these semi-pedestrian 
tours, to establish a sort of depét for 
superfluous luggage and extra tackle. 
Then you may, with unembarrassed 
movements, fall in with gold and 
silver trout, ‘‘speckled with rubies,” 
and perhaps, as did my friend 
“‘ Anceps,” in his rambles from Sway 
to Quay Haven, ‘‘ 45 brace of trout, 
some of them exceeding 3 lbs. in 
weight.” 

A few words, in conclusion, on 
spinning the minnow. The rod should 
be long, light, and strong; the line 
made especially for the purpose. The 
rod-rings large and fixed; but on such 
a vexed question as the position of 
the hooks, it were safer to say no- 
thing. There is more in the master 
who uses the instrument than in the 
tackle itself, only it must be as 
simple, as free from complication as 
possible. It is a most killing system, 
and prizes are open for competition 
and eagerly contended for by minnow- 
spinners in Scotland annually. 

“Dibbing” for trout is another 
way in which this gallant fish is 
circumvented, and is frequently prac- 
tised with the May-fly. Of late, 
however, the green drake (artificial) 
has been more in vogue, and the 
real insect has been voted a mfs- 
take. 
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ENGLISH COMEDY. 


UR old comedies are the buried 
cities of literature. Few know 
of their existence, fewer still explore 
them, yet how precious they are! 
Among comic dramatists we number 
the wisest and wittiest of our country- 
men; and it has been well said that 
their works “often throw more rich 
and brilliant colours, and sometimes 
even more clear and steady lights on 
the times and doings of our fore- 
fathers, than are to be gathered out of 
all the chronicles.” 

Curious to note, English comedy 
is of clerical origin. We clearly owe 
it to the Church. An inveterate pun- 
ster has said, that like Venus it rose 
from the see—that of Canterbury. 
From a very early date the clergy 
were accustomed to act scenes from 
Scripture in the churches, for the 
edification of the ignorant, and in 
time they began to like playing for 
its own sake. Then they presented 
secular pieces. In Henry VIII.’s 
reign Bishop Bonner found it neces- 
Sary to issue a proclamation to the 
clergy of his diocese prohibiting ‘All 
manner of common plays, games, or 
interludes to be played, set forth or 
delivered within the churches or 
chapels.” But thirty years afterwards 
matters had not greatly mended, for 
a writer, in describing how the clergy 
neglected their duties, says, ‘‘ The 
curate posteth the service over as fast 
as he can gallop, for either he hath 
two places to serve or an interlude is 
to be played ; and if no place else can 
be gotten, z¢ must be done in the 
church.” The interlude here alluded 
to was something between the old 


religious mysteries or moralities and 
the modern farce. Thomas Haywood 
wrote the best of them extant; but 
his could scarcely have been played 
in the churches, as his chief delight 
was to satirize the vices of the clergy. 
It is hard to suppose, for instance, 
that a priest would first exhibit his 
sacred relics and then turn them into 
ridicule by means of Haywood’s list 
of those possessed by one church, in- 
cluding “The great toe of the Holy 
Trinity.” His best interlude is ‘‘ The 
Four P’s,” turning on a contest be- 
tween four persons, as to which 
should tell the greatest lie. An as- 
sertion by one of them that he never 
saw a woman out of temper in his 
life gains him the palm and ends the 
piece. 

Two comedies have come down to 
us, each claiming to be the oldest in 
the language ; and here again the 
church is interested, for one of them 
was written by a Bishop. Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle was the production of 
Bishop Still, of Bath and Wells. It 
is very amusing, turning on the loss 
of a needle with which Dame Gurton 
was mending the breeches of her 
man Hodge. Out of this simple 
incident great fun is extracted, ex- 
tending over five acts. As the climax, 
Hodge on sitting down, is sharply 
apprised that the needle never was 
lost at all, but only left sticking 
where he found it! This was always 


‘held to be our first comedy, until it 


was discovered that literary anti- 
quarians had in their zeal fixed its 
date in a year anterior to the birth 
of its author. Since then the first 
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place is accorded to Ralph Roister 
Doister, by Nicholas Udall, one of 
the masters of Westminster School. 
It is written in long, straggling 
verse; but is neither wanting in 
humour nor incident. 

As time went on the clergy turned 
their backs upon their offspring, and 
it was fairly thrust out of the church. 
Then the lawyers took it in hand, 
and it throve well under their fos- 
tering care. In Elizabeth’s time, the 
gentlemen of the Inner Temple were 
constantly acting what were called 
“‘comedies,” but note that the 
bounds of comedy and tragedy were 
not well defined in those days; and 
it is not uncommon to find an old 
piece described as ‘‘a lamentable 
tragedy, full of pleasant mirth.” It 
was not till 1576 that a public theatre 
was opened, depending for support 
neither on church nor bar. That 
was the Blackfriars, to which Eliza- 
beth granted her licence, specifying 
therein that it was for the representa- 
tion of comedies, ‘‘as well for the 
recreation of our loving subjects as 
for our solace and pleasure when we 
shall think good to see them.” The 
actors called themselves Her Maijes- 
ty’s Servants. From that time the 
writing of comedies became a pro- 


fession, not, however, it would seem, 


a lucrative one, for I cannot find 
that any of the early plays ever 
brought its author more than eight 
pounds. But then the writers were 
for the most part, actors, and no 
doubt enjoyed contingent advantages. 
These early dramatists are mainly 


kept in remembrance by accidental | 


circumstances. George Peele is 
known because Milton is: supposed 
to have had Comus suggested by 
The Old Wife's Tale. Greene sur- 
vives from a mention of Shakespeare 
in one of his pamphlets; so of the 
rest. John Lyly, the Euphuist, had, 
however, real inventive genius. He 
invented his own natural history. 


As a proof of it, I find him asserting © 


that “where the rainbow toucheth a 
tree, no caterpillars will ever hang on 
the leaves.” 

These early writers kept alive the 
taste for dramatic representations, and 
so paved the way to Shakespeare and 
the bright particular stars in the 
midst of which he shines. Of 
Shakespeare himself, I say nothing. 
Ben Jonson also scarcely needs 
comment, though his works are not 
read to the extent they deserve. 
Massinger’s comedies have had the 
good fortune to survive on the stage; 
and all are familiar with the humour 
of the New Way to Pay Old Debts, 
and the City Madam. Among the 
most voluminous writers for the Eliza- 
bethan stage must be placed Beau- 
mont and Fletcher. They are known 
to have written fifty plays, but these 
have almost passed into oblivion. 
This is partly due to faultiness of 
construction; there is no develop- 
ment of plot in their pieces. They 
begin because the curtain rises, and 
end because it falls. Then, they are 
so immoral; yet there are clever 
characters and a fund of humour in 
many of the comedies. Take King 
and No King for example. I know 
of nothing richer than Bessus, the 
coward, who sets up for a hero. 
The richest scene is where, having - 
yielded up his sword to Bacurius, 
with whom he refuses to fight, Bessus 
pulls out his knife, and says—*“' re- 
member I promised the king in a 
great audience that I would make my 
back-biters eat my sword to a knife. 
How to get another sword I know 
not, nor know any means left to 
maintain my credit but impudence. 
Therefore I will outswear him and 
all his followers that this is all that 
is left uneaten of my sword.” 

It was in 1642 that the Puritans 
passed their act for ‘ suppressing 
public stage plays throughout these 
calamitous times,” and it is worthy of 
remark that at the Restoration a few 
years afterwards, the plays of Beau- 
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mont and Fletcher were preferred to 
those of all other writers. Yet, 
though in addition to the great names 
mentioned, they had Dekker, Ford, 
Webster, Marston, Shirley and others, 
those prurient comedies of the twin 
dramatists were the rage. For new 
pieces Dryden was applied to (though 
his Wild Gallant was hissed from the 
stage before Lady Castlemaine took 
him by the hand), and he degraded 
his genius by writing twenty-eight 
plays, all now forgotten. They were 
witty but licentious, offering in this 
respect a contrast to their author who 
was “no hand at conversation,” and 
so circumspect in his conduct, that 
the worst reported of him is that he 
was once seen eating tarts with an 
actress in the green-room. Dryden 
modestly believed that he had written 
better than Shakespeare. Perhaps 
Shadwell, who “never deviates into 
sense,” had the same opinion of him- 
self. Yet both were inferior in comedy 
to one of their own contemporaries, the 
gay, sparkling, audacious Captain 
Wycherly, who might have been a 
happy man, as he was a successful 
writer, but for his jealous wife. Long 
after he had ceased to write, the 
boy-poet Pope was proud to be no- 
ticed by the author of the Country 
Wife. Sir George Etheredge must 
also be mentioned as of this period; 
the works of both these writers are 
models of their kind. Not a high 
kind though, be it added. 

Though we are told that when 
Dryden ceased to write for the stage, 
it was no longer profitable either for 
authors or players, the number of 
persons who devoted themselves to it 
was large, and on the increase. Ina 
prologue of the period, we learn that 
the time had been when— 


‘* New plays did but like almanacks appear, 

And one was thought sufficient for a year ; 

birt they are more like almanacks of 
ate, 

For in a year we find ’em out of date.” 


Congreve wrote this,—the wittiest 


dramatist of this or any other period. 
Unfortunately he pandered to the 
gross taste of the day, and pays the 
penalty by being wholly neglected. 
His was the comedy of polite society, 
and the philosophy of life, from his 
point of view, may be given in one of 
his sentences,—‘* Wisdom is 
nothing but a pretending to know 
more than we really do. You read 
of but one wise man, and all that he 
knew was—that he knew nothing. 
Leave business to idlers and wisdom 
to fools; they have need of them. 
Wit be my faculty, and pleasure my 
occupation.” The chief objection to 
Congreve’s comedy is that it has too 
much wit; every character introduced, 
struggles to say smart things, to talk, 
in fact, @ Za Congreve. There is far 
more nature in his contemporary Sir 
John Vanbrugh, dramatist and archi- 
tect. The wits used to say there was 
more to laugh at in Sir John’s archi- 
tecture than in his comedies; but 
impartial friends agreed that this was 
pure ill-nature, for that, in point of 
fact, they were equally amusing! 
There was still more of life and nature 
in George Farquhar’s comedy, though 
the tone of it is equally objectionable. 
Leigh Hunt has an admirable bit of 
criticism on him; and he says, “ Far- 
quhar saw into all false pretensions 
but not into all true ones.” His Re- 
cruiting Officer and Beaux’ Stratagem 
might, but for their coarseness, still 
keep the stage. So might those of 
the hero of the Dunciad, poor, vain, 
shrewd, amusing, pottering old Colley 


-Cibber, the last whom it is necessary 


to mention of the Restoration school 
of dramatists. : 

About the middle of the last cen- 
tury a great change came over English 
comedy. The wits were banished, 
and in their place we find Hugh Kelly 
and Richard Cumberland introducing 
what was called sentimental comedy, 
a lugubrious species of entertainment 
that was not likely to hold its own for 
any length of time. Yet the maudlin 
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False Delicacy of the one writer and 
the West Indian of the other took 
the town, in spite of the sneer that a 
comedy had now come to be valued 
like a whale, for the quantity of blub- 
ber it produced! It was against this 
school that Oliver Goldsmith set him- 
self, in his Good-Natured Man and 
She Stoops to Conquer. The reaction 
was complete when, only two years 
after, a greater than Oliver in this art, 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, brought 
out his Rivals, that superb comedy, 
which, by the way, almost failed on 
the first night, a fact in the history 
of the stage almost incredible. The 
School for Scandal, the finest comedy 
in the language, completed the tri- 
umph of what was then called the 
new school—that of nature disci- 
plined by wit, not rendered wholly 
servient to its brilliance. 

With Sheridan English comedy 
reached its perfection. Successful 
dramatists contested the palm with 
him in his own day—notably Colman 
the younger—and admirable comedies 
have continued to be written, down to 
these later times. But no one has 
succeeded in wresting the laurels 


from Sheridan's brow, even by the aid 
of the French, whose productions in 
this line have been laid under contri- 
bution so freely. Douglas Jerrold 
struggled hard towritea great comedy, 
and failed, weakness of plot and a 
want of real human interest not 
being compensated for by the exube- 
rantly witty and sparkling dialogue. 
Thackeray had a like ambition, but 
wisely desisted from making the at- 
tempt. Lord Lytton has written the 
best modern comedy; Dion Boucicault 
the next best: but neither Money nor 
London Assurance will take rank 
among the classics. The comedies of 
Mr. T. W. Robertson demand a word 
of recognition, they having at least 
the merit of inaugurating a new 
school, that of, shall we call it, the 


comedy of tact? Neatness of construc- _ 


tion, impatience of conventionalities, 
and a happy audacity of tone, mark 
these productions; but they are not 
great: they will not read. Neither 
will they succeed in representation by 
inferior companies by the mere force 
of the ‘‘go” in them. In a word, it 
would seem that, like that of Chivalry, 
the age of Comedy is past. 


A CHINESE SONG. 


It grieves the bee and butterfly, . 
Because they strive in vain, 


To hoard the sweet of flowers, 


Whose honeyed cups they drain! 


The swallow and the loriot 
Are not so swift of wing, 
For the Summer overtakes them, 
As they chase the sweets of Spring ! 


It is the King o’ the East, dear, 
That makes the flowers to grow, 

Nor can the rains prevent them, 
Nor all the winds that blow ! 


R. H. STODDARD. 


THOMAS BEWICK. 


**O now that the genius of Bewick were 
mine, 

And the skill which he learned on the 
banks of the Tyne ! 

Then the Muses might deal with me just 
as they chose, 

For I'd take my last leave both of verse 
and of prose.” 

WoRrRDSWORTH. 


HERE shall we find a choicer 
example of honest English 
genius and industry than Thomas 
Bewick, whose works will be ad- 
mired as long as truth and nature 
shall continue to charm? This dis- 
tinguished artist was born in the 
month of August, 1753, at Cherry- 
burn, a village in the county of North- 
umberland, about twelve miles west- 
ward of Newcastle. His father, John 
Bewick, for many years rented a 
small landsale colliery at Mickley 
Bank, in the neighbourhood of his 
dwelling, and, when a boy, the future 
wood-engraver sometimes worked in 
the pit. His earliest recollection, he 
said, was that of lying on his side 
between dismal strata of coal, by a 
dirty glimmering candle, plying the 
pick with his little hands. At an 
early. age he was occasionally sent, as 
a day pupil, to a school kept by the 
Rev. C. Gregson, at Ovington, on 
the opposite side of the Tyne. Many 
reminiscences of this place are to be 
found in Bewick’s cuts; and a person 
acquainted with the neighbourhood 
will easily recognize in his tail-pieces 
several little sketches of these local 
subjects. 
The boy’s school acquirements 
seem not to have gone beyond Eng- 


lish reading, writing, and arithmetic ; 
but already his “innate genius began 
to exert itself after its own peculiar 
fashion” He delighted in drawing 
rough figures of animals, which he 
chalked up on almost all the barn 
doors and cottage walls of his native 
village, and which were recognizable 
as faithful portraits. The halfpence 
he got were always laid out in chalk 
coarse pencils; and when these 
were exhausted, he resorted to a pin 
or a nail as a substitute. It ‘should 
seem that like many a young en- 
thusiast in the arts, he sometimes 
forgot, in the ardour of his favourite 
pursuit, the appointed hours of school 
duties. The truant, on one of 
these occasions, drew down upon 
himself the rebuke of his worthy 
schoolmaster, who thinking it neces- 
sary to administer a stimging lesson, 
bade the young culprit go forth and 
search for a handful of birch-twigs, 
with which his flagellation was to be 
inflicted. Tom instantly obeyed, 
but, instead of fetching the rod for 
which he was sent, the merry rascal, 
with a mixture of cunning and 
humour, which even at that early 
age characterised him, carried, or 
rather dragged, to the school-room 
door, the largest bough he could 
manage to wrench from a neighbour- 
ing tree. Disarmed by this waggish 
trick, the anger of his master 
vanished, and as the culprit had thus 
pleasantly acknowledged the heinous- 
ness of his faylt, it was forgiven for 
the nonce, and he escaped the 
threatened flogging. They say that 
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Bewick used afterwards to relate to 
his companions this exploit of his 
juvenile ingenuity with great glee. 

It is pleasant to know that he al- 
ways spoke of his old master with 
deep gratitude; and before his death 
had the satisfaction of engraving his 
portrait. ‘I ware a muckle wild 
young dog,” he would say, in his 
broad northern dialect, when recur- 
rimg to those young days. 

At the age of fourteen, the lad was 
placed by his father as apprentice 
with Mr. Ralph Beilby, an engraver 
living in Newcastle, to whom, on the 
ist October, 1767, he was bound for 
a term of seven years. This estimable 
man, who proved an excellent master 
and friend to his young charge, was 
not a wood-engraver, and his busi- 
ness in the copper-plate line was by 
no means of a kind to allow much 
scope for the display of artistic talent. 
In addition to occasionally executing 
copper-plates for books, he engraved 
brass plates for doors, with the names 
of the owners handsomely filled up 
with black sealing-wax. He carved 
crests and initials, on steel and silver 
watch-seals, also on teaspoons, sugar- 
tongs, and other articles of the kind, 
and one of the chief branches of his 
very general business seems to have 
been the engraving of numerals and 
ornaments on clock-faces. At this 
latter description of work the young 
apprentice was often employed, and 
he has been heard to say it made 
his hands as hard as a blacksmith’s, 
and nearly disgusted him with en- 
graving. 

A happy incident afforded an 
opening for the display of his skill, 
and gave the turn to his future 
career. The celebrated Dr. Charles 
Hutton, then a schoolmaster in New- 
castle, employed Beilby to engrave 
the mathematical figures for his great 
work on Mensuration. It was thought 
advisable that the diagrams should 
be cut on wood, as, in that case, 
each figure might accompany, on the 


same page, the proposition it was in- 
tended to illustrate, and Bewick was 
entrusted with the execution of 
several of these figures. He is said 
to have invented a graver with a fine 
groove at the point, which enabled 
him to cut the outlines by a single 
operation. This was his first intro- 
duction to the art of which he was 
destined to become the great reviver 
in the present day. 

As a youngster, Bewick was re- 
markably plain and abstemious in his. 
mode of living. He paid ninepence 
a week for his lodging in Newcastle, 
and often regaled himself with a 
brown loaf, which he fetched from 
home, doubtless because it tasted the 
sweeter for being made there. His 
warm-hearted affection for the various 
members of his family was one of 
the most pleasing traits of his cha- 
racter; and it is remembered that, 
during his apprenticeship, he invari- 
ably visited his parents every few — 
days. On one of these occasions he 
found the Tyne so swelled by rain 
and land floods, that he could not 
get across, and he therefore shouted 
his inquiries from the river bank, 
and having satisfied himself that all 
was well, retraced his steps, the 
fourteen miles back to Newcastle. 

In person he was robust, stalwart, 
and very healthy, but hard-featured 
and much marked with the small- 
pox. He loved early rising and 
walking, and excelled in all the rustic 
and athletic sports so much practised 
in the north. During many years of 
his early life he constantly visited 
every morning a farmhouse at Els- 
wick, a little village, some two miles 
distant from Newcastle, where he 
feasted on a repast of hot rye-cake 
and butter-milk, which was regularly 
prepared by Goody Coxen, a respect- 
able cottage matron, who thus catered 
for the refreshment of such of the 
Newcastle pedestrians as were dis- 
posed to enjoy a walk before the 
business of the day commenced. 
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“Tis the early bird picks up the 
crumb,” Bewick might well say ; for 
during these morning rambles, he 
studied nature in her brightest moods, 
and made himself intimately ac- 
quainted, by keen and accurate obser- 
vation, with all her varied forms. His 
friends related that it was his habit 
at this period to inure himself to 
hardships of every description. At 
one time, even in the middle of the 
severest winter, he would sleep with 
_ his window open; and it not unfre- 
quently happened that, when he woke 
in the morning, his bed clothes were 
whitened with the snow which had 
drifted in upon them. 
On the expiration of his appren- 
ticeship, Bewick returned to his 
father’s house at Cherry-burn, but 
still continued to work for Mr. 
Beilby. From this time he appears 
to have given his attention with in- 
creasing earnestness to the practice 
of engraving on wood; and with the 
view of applying himself to it exclu- 
sively, as a means of livelihood, he 
executed. several cuts, as specimens 
of his ability. In the year 1775, he 
received a premium from the Society 
of Arts for one of these, called ‘‘ The 
Huntsman and the Old Hound,” 
which was first printed in an edition 
of Gay’s Fables, published by the 
printer of the Newcastle Courant, 
Mr. T. Saint. 
In the spring of the following 
year, Bewick went on a_ walking 
tour, to visit some of his mother’s 
relations who lived in Cumberland, 
and in after-life he frequently used 
to refer with pleasure to this trip, 
speaking with admiration of the 
beauty of the scenery, and of the 
neat white-washed, slate-roofed cot- 
tages on the banks of some of the 
lakes. He carried a wallet at his 
back, and a stick in his hand, and it 
is believed that, in a tail-piece to be 
found at page 177, of the first volume 
of the British Birds, he has intro- 
duced a sketch of himself in his tra- 


velling costume, drinking out of what 
he himself would have called the 
Jiipe of his hat. 

In the autumn of that year Bewick 
went to London, where he arrived on 
the rst of October. Of his proceed- 
ings during his stay very little is 
known. He remained there not more 
than twelvemonths ; for, like a fish 
out of water, he fairly panted for 
breath, and in after-years always ad- 
vised his pupils and north country 
friends to leave the “‘ province covered 
with houses” as soon as they could, 
and return to the country, there to 
enjoy the beauties of nature, fresh 
breezes, and calm content. In a 
letter, written many years after, to 
his old friend and schoolfellow, Mr. 
Gregson, he thus expresses his feel- 
ings on the subject of a London 
life :— 

‘*T wish that you would /ap up and leave 
the metropolis, to enjoy the fruits of your 
hard-earned industry on the banks of the 
Tyne, where you are so much respected, 
both on your own account and on that of 
those who are gone. Indeed, I wonder 
how you can think of turmoiling yourself 
to the end of the chapter, and let the op- 
portunity slip of contemplating at your ease 
the beauties of nature so bountifully spread 
out to enlighten, to captivate, and to cheer 
the heart of man. For my part, I am still 
of the same mind that I was in when in 
London, and that is, would rather be herd- 
ing sheep on Mickley bank-top than remain 
in London, although for doing so I was to 
be made the Premier of England.” 

London, with all its gaieties and 
temptations, had no attraction for 
Bewick. He was very chary of 
giving information as to the works 
he executed when in London, and it 
is not even known with certainty by 
whom he was employed; but Mr. 
Jackson says that, without doubt, 
several cuts engraved by him ap- 
peared in a little work, entitled “A 
Curious Hieroglyphic Bible,” printed 
by T. Hodgson, Clerkenwell. On 
his return to Newcastle, he entered 
into partnership with Mr. Beilby; and 
his younger brother John, then about 
seventeen years old, became their 
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apprentice. From this time, though 
continuing to assist his partner in the 
other branches of their business, he 
applied himself chiefly to engraving 
on wood, The cuts in an edition of 
‘“‘Gay’s Fables,” 1779, and in an 
edition of ‘Select Fables,” 1784, 
both printed by T. Saint, Newcastle, 
were engraved by Bewick, who 
was probably assisted by his bro- 
ther. 


** Several of those cuts,” says Mr. Jack- 
son, in his treatise on Wood-engraving, 
““are well engraved, though by no means 
to be compared to his later works, eXecuted 
when he had acquired greater knowledge 
of the art, and more confidence in fis own 
powers. He evidently improved as his 
talents were exercised ; for the cuts in the 
latter are much superior to those in the 
former work ; the animals are better drawn, 
the sketches of the landscape are more 
natural, and the ergraving of the foliage is 
not unfrequently scarce inferior to that of 
his later productions. Such an attention to 
nature in this respect is not to be found in 
any woodcuts of an earlier date. In the 
best cuts of the time of Durer and Holbein 
the foliage is generally neglected; the 
artists of that period merely give general 
forms of trees, without ever attending to 
that which contributes so much to their 
beauty. The merit of introducing this 
great improvement in wood-engraving, and 
of depicting quadrupeds and birds in their 
natural forms, and with their characteristic 
expression, is undoubtedly due to Bewick. 
Though the art of wood-engraving had been 
practised long before his time, he certainly 
was the first who applied it with success to 
the delineation of animals, and to the na- 
tural representation of landscape and wood- 
land scenery. He found for himse]f a path 
which no previous artist had trodden, and 
in which none of his successors have gone 
beyond him. For several cuts in the Select 
Fables, Bewick was paid only nine shillings 
each.” 


Towards the latter end of 1785 
Bewick began to work at the cuts for 
his ‘‘ History of Quadrupeds,” which 
was first printed in 1790. It is 
remarkable that the first cut which 
he actually engraved for the work 
was finished on the 15th November, 
1785, the day on which he received 
the news of his father’s death. He 
himself has given a full and interest- 


ing account of the origin and pro- 
gress of the undertaking :— 


‘* From my first reading when a boy at 
school, a sixpenny ‘ History of Birds and 
Beasts,’ and a then wretched composition 
called the ‘History of Three Hundred 
Animals,’ to the time I became acquainted 
with works on Natural History written for 
the perusal of men, I never was without 
the design of attempting something of this 
kind myself; but my principal object was 
directed to the mental pleasure and im- 
provement of youth ; to engage their atten- 
tion, to direct their steps aright, and to 
lead them on till they became enamoured of 
this innocent and delightful pursuit. Some 
time after my partnership with Mr. Beilby 
commenced, I communicated my wishes to 
him, who, after many conversations, came 
into my plan of publishing a ‘ History of 
Quadrupeds,’ and then I immediately began 
to draw the animals, to design the vignettes 
and to cut them on wood, and this, to avoid 
interruption, frequently till very late in the 
night ; my partner at the same time under- 
taking to compile and draw up the descrip- 
tions and history at his leisure hours and 
evenings athome. With the accounts of 
the foreign animals I did not much inter- 
fere ; the sources whence I had drawn the 
little knowledge I possessed were open to 
my coadjutor and he used them; but to 
those of the animals of our own country, as 
my partner before this time had paid little 
attention to natural history, I lent a helping 
hand. This help was given in daily con- 
versations and in occasional notes and 
memoranda ; as the cuts were engraved we 
employed the late Mr. Thomas Angus, of 
this town, printer, to take off a certain 
number of impressions. While we were in 
the peogross of our work, prudence sug- 

ested that it might be necessary to inquire 

ow our labours were to be ushered to the 
world, and, as we were unacquainted with 
the printing and publishing of books, what 
mode was the most likely to ensure success. 
Mr. Hodgson being consulted entered into 
the undertaking with uncommon ardour, 
and urged us strenuously not to retain our 
first humble notions of ‘ making it like a 
school book,’ but pressed us to let it assume 
a more respectable form.” 


In the process of time a regular 
‘“‘ prospectus” was issued, accom- 
panied by specimens of several of the 
best cuts then prepared, and this was 
the means of introducing Bewick to 
the notice of many lovers of natural 
science, among others, to Marmaduke 
Tunstall, Esq., of Wycliffe, whose 
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collection of living animals, both 
birds and quadrupeds, was very con- 
siderable. Bewick was invited to 
visit “that little earthly Paradise,” 
and made drawings of various spe- 
cimens, which contributed much to 
enrich his publications. 

During the time of his apprentice- 
ship, and indeed through his whole 
life, he neglected no opportunity of 
visiting the travelling-shows that came 
to Newcastle, in order to make draw- 
ings of their foreign inmates. 

In 1789 our artist drew and en- 
graved “ The Chillingham Bull”; 
this was the largest woodcut he ever 
executed, and by many is considered 
to be his masterpiece. When only 
a few impressions had been taken, 
and before he added his name, the 
block split. The workmen, it is said, 
got tipsy over their work, and left the 
block lying on the window-sill ex- 
posed to the rays of the sun, which 
caused it to warp and split. About 
six impressions were taken on thin 
vellum before the accident occurred, 
and it is said that one of these was 
afterwards sold in London for £20. 
The block remained in several pieces 
until 1798, when they were firmly 
clamped together, and a number of 
impressions were taken, these being 
without the border which surrounded 
the original cut. 

It may be readily conceived how 
much time and labour were required 
to collect the materials for a ‘‘ General 
History of Quadrupeds,” especially 
when so much had to be done in 
other ways, in the regular course of 
business. In a country engraver’s 
office divers kinds of work come to 
hand. During the interval between 
the appearance of the prospectus and 
the publication of the ‘ Quadru- 
peds,” Bewick engraved on copper 
some illustrations for ‘‘ Cousett’'s 
Tour through Sweden and Lap- 
land,” the ‘* Whitby Large Ox,” and 
the “‘Remarkable Kyloe Ox,” which 
were done for their respective owners 


(the latter is a chef d’wuvre). Mr. 
Jackson mentions also a set of silver 
buttons, with sportive devices, en- 
graved by Bewick, for H. U. Reay, 
Esq., of Killingworth. 

At length appeared the promised 
work which was to give to the name 
of our artist so wide-spread and en- 
during a celebrity. It was received 
at first with unusual favour, and has 
ever since increased in estimation. 
Perhaps it is not too much to say 
there never was a work which did 
more to excite a popular taste for the 
study of natural history. And who 
that has felt the charm of Bewick’s 
cuts can resist his influence? His 
most extraordinary power is the per- 
fect accuracy with which he depicts 
the objects he delights to draw. His 
landscapes are absolute facsimiles ; 
his animals lively portraits. If you 
want to know what a bird or a quad-. 
ruped is, to Bewick you must go. It 
only needs to glance at his works to 
convince ourselves with what wonder- 
ful felicity and truth the very counte- 
nanceandairof hisanimals are marked 
and distinguished. But the peculiar 
and unexpected charm of the “ History 
of Quadrupeds” was the number and 
variety of original vignettes and tail- 
pieces with which the volume was 
embellished. These are pre-eminently 
characteristic of the man. No one has 
ever done anything comparable. In 
them are to be found the most touch- 
ing representations of Nature in end- 
less variety, while not a few contain 
some salutary moral lesson as to the 
humane treatment of the animals de- 
picted, or some cutting satire on the 
cruelty of those who ill-use them. 
A great proportion express, in a man- 
ner peculiar to himself, the artist's 
particular notions of men and things, 
the passing events of the day, &c. 
We seem to know the very man as 
we gaze with interest upon his pic- 
tures. His character is there revealed 
to us ; his heartfelt love of thecountry ; 
its scenery, its manners, its airs, its 
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men and women; his minute and 
earnest observation of nature and 
human life ; his satirical and some- 
what coarse humour; his fondness 
for maxims and old saws ; his passion 
for the woodland ramble and the 
stroll on the lone sea-shore; his de- 
light in the angler’s craft—all this 
and more we learn from these unique 
vignettes. Oh! what a fund of di- 
verting and instructive amusement 
for an idle summer's day, or a_long 
winter's night! What a rich and 
admirable succession of grotesque 
figures, funny groups, comical scenes, 
pithy inscriptions, deliciouslandscapes, 
village farmsteads, rocky caverns, 
fern-tufted nooks~river glens and 
cascades, quiet pools and woody dells, 
towns and towers, dreary snows and 
stormy waves, all calling up ‘sunny 
memories” of pure pastoral joys! 

Dear Bewick! the memories of 
childhood hail thee “ friend,” and our 
maturer years delight still to call 
thee by that loved name. We feel 
a fond personal obligation to thee, 
such as the lonely traveller owns to 
his chosen poet. 

It is certainly with no wonder we 
learn that the artist took special 
pleasure in his vignettes. The 
figures of the animals he accom- 
plished as a task; but found a de- 
lightful recreation in working the 
scenery and backgrounds, and then 
flew to the tailpieces with avidity, 
for in these his inventive faculties 
revelled. 

The favourable manner in which 
the “‘ History of Quadrupeds” was re- 
ceived determined its author to com- 
mence without delay the “ History of 
British Birds.” He began to draw 
and engrave the cuts in 1791, and 
six years later the first volume, con- 
taining the Land Birds, was pub- 
lished. This work gives an account 
of the various feathered tribes either 
constantly residing in, or occasionally 

- visiting, our island. The drawings 
throughout are minutely accurate, 


and express, in the most perfect man- 
ner, the natural delicacy of feathers, 
down, and foliage ; the characteristic 
attitude and expression being repre- 
sented with wonderful skill. Here 
we have the grave owl, the wavering 
lapwing, the pert jay, the knowing 
sparrow, the airy lark, the gourmand 
duck, the lively titmouse, the insig- 
nificant yet cheery wren, and the 
keen, rapacious kite—each one has 
his character. 


‘*Nothing of the same kind that wood- 
engraving has produced since the time of 
Bewick, can fora moment bear a compa- 
rison with these cuts,” says the expert 
critic, Mr. Jackson. ‘‘ His style of engrav- 
ing as displayed in the Birds is exclusively 
his own. He adopts no conventional mode 
of representing texture or producing an 
effect, but skilfully avails himself of the 
most simple and satisfactory means which 
his art affords for faithfully and efficiently 
representing his subject. He never wastes 
his time in laborious trifling to display his 
skill in execution ; he works with a higher 
aim—to represent nature, and consequently 
he never bestows his pains, except to ex- 

ress a meaning. ‘The manner in which he 
ie represented the feathers in many of his 
birds is as admirable as it is original; his 
feeling for his subject and his knowledge of 
his art, and the way in which he has em- 
ployed them, entitle him to rank as a wood- 
engraver—without reference to his merits as 
a designer—among the very best that have 
practised the art.” 


The yellow-hammer, the partridge, 
the woodcock, and the tame duck, 
are selected by Mr. Jackson as, per- 
haps, the choicest specimens of artistic 
skill. The tail-pieces, too, in the 
birds are, taken altogether, the best 
to be found in any of Bewick’s works, 
and the humour and genius displayed 
in them undoubtedly surpass those in 
the Quadrupeds. Many anecdotes 
were told by his friends concerning 
the occasions of several of these 
choice morceaux. Among others is 
the following, which will amuse the 
reader :—A person who had for 
many years supplied him with coal 
was convicted of defrauding him. in 
measure, on which occasion he sent 
the miscreant a letter of rebuke for 
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his ingratitude and dishonesty. At 
the bottom of his letter he sketched 
with his pen the figure of a man in a 
coal cart, accompanied by a represen- 
tation of the devil close by his side, who’ 
is stopping the vehicle immediately 
under a gallows, beneath which was 
written : “ Zhe end and punishment 
of all dishonest men.” This well- 
timed satire so worked on the fears of 
the delinquent that he immediately 
confessed his guilt, and on his knees 
implored pardon. The sketch was 
afterwards adopted as a tail-piece, 
which may be seen in- the Ist vol. of 
the Birds, p. 110. 

At the time when this volume was 
published, Bewick had reached his 
forty-fourth year. He was now fully 
established in business, and prosper- 
ing. His example affords a useful 
lesson to those who would preserve 
their independence and attain to ex- 
cellence in their art. He diligently 
cultivated his powers, and never 
trusted to booksellers or designers for 
employment; nor did he work ac- 
cording to the directions of others, 
but struck out a path for himself, and 
by pursuing it with patient industry 
he acquired both a competence, with 
respect to worldly means, and an 
ample reward of fame. The success 
of his works did not render him in- 
attentive to business; and he was 
never tempted by the prospect of in- 
creasing wealth to indulge in expen- 
sive pleasures, nor to live in a manner 
which his circumstances did not war- 
rant. What he had honestly earned 
he frugally husbanded, and, like a 
prudent man, made a provision for 
his old age. ‘The hand of the 
diligent,” says Solomon, ‘ maketh 
rich.” This Bewick felt, and his life 
may be cited in exemplification of the 
truth of the proverb. 

He was throughout life extremely 
regular and methodical in his busi- 
ness habits; and until within a few 
years of his death he used to go to 
his shop in Newcastle from his house 


in Gateshead at a certain time; and, 
as he used to say, /apping up at night, 
as if he were a workman employed 
by the day, and subject to a loss by 
being absent a single hour. When 
any of his works were in the press, 
the first thing he did each morning, 
after calling at his own shop, was to 
proceed to the printer’s to see what 
progress they were making, and to 
give directions to the pressmen about 
printing the cuts. It was, indeed, 
owing to his attention in this respect 
that the cuts in all the editions of his 
works published during his lifetime 
are so well printed. 

Mr. Jackson has given an engrav- 
ing representing a view of Bewick’'s 
workshop in St. Nicolas’ Churchyard, 
Newcastle. 

‘*The upper room, the two windows of 
which are seen in the roof, was that in 
which he worked in the later years of his 
life. In this shop he engraved the cuts 
which will perpetuate his name ; and there, 
for upwards of fifty years, was he accus- 
tomed to sit, steadily and cheerfully pursu- 
ing the labour that he loved. He was ac- 
customed to work with his hat on, and 
when any gentleman or nobleman called 
upon him, he only removed it for a mo- 
ment on his first entering. He used fre- 
quently to whistle when at work, and he 
was seldom without a large quid of tobacco 
in his mouth. A stick which had been his 
brother John’s, was a great favourite with 
him, and he generally carried it in his walks, 
always carefully putting it away in a certain 
corner when he entered his work-room.” 

When the labours of the day were 
over, Bewick made it a frequent 
practice to meet a few confidential 
friends in the evening at a well-known 
rendezvous for the politicians of New- 
castle, kept by a Mr. Swarley in the 
Groat Market. There, for the comfort 
and accommodation of these guests, 
was set apart a large room, which 
was ironically named by the wags of 
the town the House of Lords. A 
friend who joined him on one of these 
occasions, thus described Bewick :— 

‘* His broad, bright, and benevolent 
countenance at one glance bespoke power- 
ful intellect and unbounded g will, 
with a very visible sparkle of merry wit. 
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The discourse at first turned on poli- 
tics (for the paper was in his hand), on 
which he at once openly avowed himself a 
warm Whig, but clearly without the slightest 
wish to provoke opposition. I at length 
succeeded in turning the conversation into 
the fields of natural history, but not till after 
he had scattered forth a profusion of hu- 
morous anecdotes, that would baffle the 
most retentive memory to enumerate, and 
defy the most witty to equal.” 


The same friend thus describes a 
visit to his workshop :— 


‘* Here we saw his manner of producing 
his beautiful art ; and his nests of almost 
numberless drawers, each filled with one 
layer of finished blocks, with their faces up- 
wards, on many of whose maiden linea- 
ments, fresh and sharp from the graver, the 
ink-ball had never been pressed. His tools, 
many of his own contrivance and making, 
were various in sizes and sorts. Some, 
broad gouges for wide excavation ; some 
narrow for fine white lines, and some many- 
pointed for parallels, which, either straight 
or wavy, he cut with rapidity by catching 
the first tooth of the tool in the last stroke, 
which guided it equi-distant with the for- 
mer. e spoke with great approbation of 
the graphic talents of his late brother John ; 
and repeatedly said that had he lived, he 
might have attained to greater eminence 
than himself. Here he gave us his opinion 
of the old method of cross-hatching, a style 
now obsolete, and he said useless ; as every 
effect may be produced by parallel lines, 
broader or narrower, at greater or less dis- 
tances ; and in the lighter “ngs by a little 
sinking of the surface of the block. The 
latter is one of his own inventions, and by 
it judicious pressman can produce every 
gradation of shade, from very black to 
nearly white, between which he preferred 
those of intermediate strength, being de- 
cidedly against a black impression. 

‘*He very seldom engraved from any 
other copy than nature, having the bird 
(always alive if possible), or other subject, 
before him, and sketching the outline on 
the block, filling up the foregrounds, land- 
scapes, and light foliage of trees at once 
with the tool without being previously pen- 
cilled. It was curious to observe his eco- 
nomy of boxwood ; the pieces being circular 
he divided them according to the size of 
his design so as to lose little or none, and 
should there be a flaw or decayed spot, he 
contrived to bring that intoa part of the 
drawing that was to be left white, and so 
cut out. He said blocks in durability of 
lines incalculably outlasted engravings on 
copper, which wear very much in cleaning for 
every impression, with chalk ; but editions 


of wood-blocks must be very remote indeed 
before they show any feebleness. In early 
life he had cut a vignette for the Newcastle 
newspaper, and it had been calculated that 
more than #ine hundred thousand impres- 
sions had been worked off, and yet the 
block is not perceptibly impaired. As he 
sat at work I enjoyed listening to his con- 
versation, accompanied by strains of his 
most extraordinary whistling. His ear was 
so delicately acute and his inflexorial powers 
so nice and rapid, that he could run in any 
direction or modulation the diatonic or 
chromatic scale. Though he did not un- 
derstand music scientifically his execution 
was elegant, and his memory so tenacious 
that he could whistle through the melodies 
of whole overtures.” 


The descriptions in the second 
volume of the Birds, which did not 
appear till 1804, were written by 
Bewick himself. There are many 
little touches both in the introduction 
and throughout the volume, highly 
characteristic of him; and it is with 


true pleasure we observe the feelings 


of reverence, and occasionally of 
piety, evinced in his observations, 
and in his quotations of Scripture. 
He had now attained his 5oth year, 


and though his powers as a wood 


engraver continued long afterwards 
unimpaired, yet he subsequently pro- 
duced nothing to extend his fame. 
The retouching of the blocks for the 
repeated editions of the Quadrupeds 
and Birds, and the engraving of ad- 
ditional cuts for the latter work, 
occupied a considerable part of his 
time. He also engraved, by himself 
and his pupils, several illustrations 
for different works, but they were 
generally such as added nothing to 
his reputation. The ‘‘Fables” which 
had been projected previous to 1795, 
occasionally occupied his attention. 
They first appeared in 1818, but 
were by no means so favourably 
received as his former productions ; 
and several of Bewick’s greatest 
admirers, whose expectations had 
been highly raised, openly expressed 
their disappointment. It is not im- 
probable that the disappointment that 
was felt resulted more from the 
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nature of the subject treated than 
from any deficiency in the cuts, as il- 
lustrations of fables. It has been 
very justly remarked that there is 
a great difference between repre- 
senting animals in their natural 
character, and depicting them as 
actors in imaginary scenes. The 
tail-piece of the unfortunate bitch 
seeing her drowned puppies (at page 
364 of the ‘“‘Quadrupeds”) is far more 
interesting than any cut illustrative 
of a fable in A2sop—we at once feel 
its truth and admire it. 

**One touch of nature makes the whole 

world kin.” 

Much of the charm of Bewick was, 
in reality, occasioned by his earnest 
loving spirit, which showed itself in 
a thousand little traits illustrative of 
the true nature of the man. Every- 
body loved him; all animals were 
attracted to him. Children too, loved 
him, and he was particularly fond of 
playing with the little creatures, who, 
notwithstanding his extremely rough 
face, willingly came to him; and 
among the numerous and very hetero- 
geneous contents of his capacious 
pockets, he generally had an apple, 
a whistle, or a bit of gingerbread, 
together with pencil ends, torn proofs, 
and scraps of sketches. Frequently 
as he walked along the streets he 
was followed by a group of ragged 
urchins, importuning him for half- 
pence, and who were not to be shaken 
off till he bestowed the customary 
largess. He would turn to them, 
when busy with a companion, saying, 
«Get awa’, bairns, get awa’; I hae 
none for ye the day.” But as they 
still kept dogging him and pulling 
at his coat, he turned into a shop, 
and throwing down a tester, said in 
his broad dialect, ‘““Gie me sax 
penn'orth o’ baubees,” and throwing 
the coppers among the children, said 
kindly, with a merry flourish of his 
cudgel, ‘There chields, fit yourselves 
wi’ ballats, and gang hame singing 
to your mammies.” 


Yet, gentle, generous, and playful 
as he was, his personal strength and 
courage were prodigious. He was 
nearly six feet high and stout in pro- 
portion; and notwithstanding his ar- 
dent feelings of humanity towards 
all animals, particularly dogs, horses, 
and birds, in defence of the claims 
of many of which he had drawn him- 
self into scrapes, yet, when his own 
safety was at stake, he could repel 
an attack with a vigorous heart and 
arm. Once when going into a 
tanyard, he was attacked by a great 
surly mastiff, which sprang on him,- 
when he instantly caught the brute 
by the hind legs and “fetched him, 
wi’ his cudgel, such a thwacker 
owre the lumbar vertebra, as sent 
him howling into a hovel.” At 
another time, being assaulted by two 
pitmen as he was returning from 
Cherry-burn, he resolutely turned 
upon the ruffians, and (as he said) 
them both well.” 

Bewick had a constant succession 
of pupils, many of whom did the 
highest honour to their instructor, 
and carried the art to an advanced 
stage of excellence. His own brother, 
John, who was for some years his 
apprentice, possessed great talent as 
a designer and engraver, though by 
no means comparable to our artist. 
Nesbit, Clennell, Branston, and Har- 
vey, are names well known to art, 
Fewof them pursued the exact manner 
of their master ; they have, however, 
produced works which for delicacy of 
execution surpassed the anticipations 
of the warmest admirers of the art. 

Harvey was a great favourite of 
Bewick, who presented him with a 
copy of the “‘ History of British Birds,” 
as a New Year's gift, on the 1st 
January, 1815, accompanied with the 
following letter :— 

** Gateshead, Ist January, 1815. 

‘*DEAR WILLIAM,—I send you the ‘ Bri- 
tish Birds,’ which I beg your acceptance 
of as a New Year’ss gift, and also as a 
token of my respect. Don’t trouble your- 
self about thanking me for them, but, in- 
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stead of doing so, let those books put you 
in mind of the duties you have to perform 
through life. Look at them (as long as 
they last) on every New Year’s day, and at 
the same time resolve, with the help of the 
All-Wise God, to conduct yourself as be- 
comes a good man. Be a good son, a 
good brother, and (when the time comes), 
a good husband, a good father, and a good 
member of society. Peace of mind will 
then follow you like a shadow, and you 
will fear the frowns of no man.” 


Surely such fatherly admonitions 
on the part of a master to his appren- 
tice do honour to his heart and judg- 
ment. By the testimony of all his 
friends Bewick was never seen to so 
much advantage as in his own home. 
He luxuriated in the bosom of his 
family, and no pleasures he could en- 
joy in the latter period of his life 
were equal in his esteem to the do- 
mestic comforts of his own fireside. 
To his neat and pleasant residence, 
amid the fields and gardens above 
Gateshead, on the opposite bank of 
the Tyne, he delighted to welcome 
his friends. His family consisted of 
his excellent wife (who died in 1826, 
at the age of seventy-two), one son 
and three daughters. The eldest 
daughter, Jane, whom he called “ his 
right hand,” was, latterly, the mistress 
of her father’s house, which she man- 
aged to his perfect satisfaction. She 
corrected his works for the press, and 
saw to the getting them up; wrote 
his letters of business, and kept his 
room and workshops in order. Her 
greatest delight was in his fame, and 
she looked on him with something 
approaching adoration, while he ten- 
derly reciprocated her love.* 

An amusing and graphic sketch is 


* In 1825, in a letter toan old friend 
in London, after describing with a kind 
of enthusiastic pleasure the domestic com- 
forts he daily enjoyed, he says, ‘I might fill 
you asheet in dwelling on the merits of my 
young folks, without being a bit afraid of 
any remarks being made upon me, such as, 
‘Look at the old fool, he thinks there’s no- 
body has sic bairns as he has.’ In short, 
my children do all in their power to make 


their parents happy.” 


drawn of our artist by Mr. Dovaston, 
a personal friend, who paid him a 
visit in the summer of 1827, while 
he was at Buxton, for the benefit of 
his health, Bewick had established 
himself in very good lodgings, facing 
the fountain corner of The Crescent, 
nearly opposite the Old Hall. 


‘* There were three windows in the front 
‘room, the ledges and shutters of which he 
hdd pencilled all over with funny characters, 
as he saw them pass to and fro, visiting the 
well, These people were the source of 
great amusement, the probable histories of 
whom, and how they came by their ailings, 
he would humorously narrate, and sketch 
their figures in an instant of time. I have 
seen him draw a striking likeness on his 
thumb-nail in a twinkling, wipe it off with 
his tongue, and replace it by another. He 
said he was often annoyed at watering- 
aaa by people staring at and pestering 

im with foolish questions, and he cau- 
tioned me to call him in public the ‘ old 
gentleman.’ Occasionally we dined at 
the public table, and one day a dispute 
arose between two gentlemen about a bird, 
but was soon ended by the one affirming he 
had compared it with the figure and de- 
scription of Bewick, to which the other re- 

lied that Bewick was next to nature. At 

earing this the old gentleman seized me 
with a very hand-vice of a gras , and I 
tried to keep up the shuttlecock of conver- 
sation, without betraying him. Of an even- 
ing we often smoked at the open windows 
of his rooms, and chatted cheerfully. A 
cocky wren ran, like a mouse, along the 
ledge of the window. ‘Now,’ says he, 
‘when that little fellow sings, he sings 
heartily,’ In the morning he was out be- 
times ; I frequently found him before me. 
There was a neat, clean, pretty damsel that 
waited on the lodgers, to whom he gave 
little books and prints of animals, joking 
her about her sweetheart. I asked her one 
morning if the old gentleman had walked 
out? ‘Yes sir,’ she said, ‘and a very nice 
old gentleman he is.’ I followed, and 
found him in a place called The Grove, 
playing with a group of curly, rosy chil- 
dren, for whom he was drawing funny 
figures on a oo bench, and telling them 
the names of birds, insects, and plants. 

‘One evening Bewick expressed a desire 
to see the far-famed cavern of the Peak. 
Accordingly, next day we found ourselves 
jaunting merrily over the bare, smooth, but 
sunny mountains of Derbyshire ; the artist, 
whose mind was continually on the watch, 
catching unthought-of objects, and pierc- 
ing unnoticed nooks and corners, calling 
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attention to what would otherwise have 
been missed, and shedding on the most 
common objects a cheerful gleam. As we 
went by the curious ‘ Dove-holes’ of that 
river on one side, and the ‘ Shivering Rock’ 
of Mam Tor on the other, I observed him 
silent for a short time, with his keen and 
comic eye fixed on the fern and licheny 
stones of the mountain-side that slept in 
the warm and broad noon sunshine. ‘I 
ha’ been glowing a’ the while,’ said he, 
‘for a ring-ouzel ; this is the vera sort of 
habitat for him. Did ye ever see him 
alive?’ ‘ Yes, sir, at Llangollen, in Wales, 
and on the rugged heights of the Breidden 
mountains, near Westfelton.’  ‘ Pretty 
chiel,’ continued he, turning his prodigious 
quid ; ‘I wish I could once see him.” On 
arriving at Castleton, we ordered dinner to 
be carried up to the ruins of Peveril’s 
Castle, and there we enjoyed our meal ; 
after which the jolly old bawcock and I 
blew a delicious pipe of Virginia. In a 
moment, with their lunular breasts, two 
ring-ouzels alit among the gillyflowers on 
the wall, and the same moment Bewick 
suddenly grasped my arm, at once to sup- 
press motion and speech. After a minute’s 
perking, preening, and turning, they flew 
away ; on which, in an ecstacy of delight, 
he three times tenderly exclaimed, ‘ Pretty 
darlings! pretty darlings! pretty darlings!’ 
Frequently, of mornings, I found Bewick 
in the innyard among the dogs, ducks, and 
chickens, throwing them pieces of biscuit 
and talking to them, or to the boors beside 
them, waiters, boys, or boots. He would 
pat Rosalind on the neck, and bid the 
ostler bring her a bucket of water. ‘She 
has had enough, sir,’ said he. ‘ Then bring 
her more,’ said Bewick. He did so, and 
she drank part of it. ‘ There,’ said he ; 
‘she will not drink mair than her need, 
like you or me, or my daft friend here.’ ” 


Having exhausted the quadrupeds 
and birds of his native isles, our artist 
turned his attention to the fishes, and 
he commenced making preparations 
for a work upon them. A number of 
accurate drawings were made by him- 
self, and many by his son Robert, 
who had great taste and talent for 
drawing. From twenty to thirty of 
these were engraved, and a large 
number of vignettes, consisting of 
river and coast scenery, the humours 
of fishermen and women, the exploits 
of birds of prey in fishing, &c. Had 
this project been completed we should 
doubtless have been delighted - with 


treasures reminding us of Chaucer's 
lines : 

‘*They swommin full of smalé fishes lighte, 
With finnis rede, and scalis silver brighte.” 

The final effort of Bewick’s genius 
was one worthy of his benevolent 
heart. He undertook to execute a 
series of blocks on a large scale, to 
supersede the wretched, sometimes 
immoral daubs, with which the walls 
of cottages were too frequently 
covered. His object was to put 
cruelty and vice to shame, and to 
imbue the mind and heart with ten- 
derness and humanity. A cut of an 
old horse, entitled, ‘‘ Waiting for 
Death,” and which was intended to 
head an address on cruelty to that 
noble animal, was his last production, 
the proof of it was brought to him 
from the press, only three days before 
he died. This he called his last 
legacy to. suffering and _ insulted 
nature. 

Not long before his death, Bewick 
was visited by the renowned Ameri- 
can ornithologist, Audubon, who has 
given an account of the interview 
in one of those delightful “ episodes ” 
with which he has enlivened his 
accounts of the feathered tribes. 
After some preliminary observations, 
he says :— 

‘** At length we reached the dwelling of 
the engraver, and I was at once shown to 
his workshop, where I met the old man, 
who, coming towards me, welcomed me 
with a hearty shake of the hand, and for a 
moment took off a cotton night-cap, some- 
what soiled by the smoke of the place. He 
was a tall, stout man, with a large head, 
and with eyes placed farther apart than 
those of any man I have ever seen: a per- 
fect old Englishman, full of life, although 
74 years of age, active and prompt in his 
labours. Presently he propeeye showin 
me the work he was at, and went on wi 
his tools. It was a small vignetce, cut on 
a block of box-wood, not more than three 
by two inches in surface, and represented a 
dog, frightened at night, by what he fancied 
to be living objects, but which were actually 
roots and branches of trees, rocks, and 


other objects, bearing the semblance of 
men. This curious piece of art, like all 


his works, was exquisite, and more than 
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once I felt strongly tempted to ask a re- 
jected bit, but was prevented by his inviting 
me upstairs, where, he said, I should soon 
meet all the best artists of Newcastle. 
There I was introduced to the Misses 
Bewick and the guests. The old gentle- 
man and I stuck to each other; he talking 
of my drawings, I of his woodcuts. Now 
and then he would take off his cap, and 
draw up his grey worsted stockings to his 
nether clothes ; but whenever our conver- 
sation became animated, the replaced cap 
was left sticking, as if by magic, to the 
hind part of the head, the neglected hose 
resumed their downward tendency, his fine 
eyes sparkled, and he delivered his senti- 
ments with a freedom and vivacity which 
afforded me great pleasure. 

‘*The tea-drinking having in due time 
come to an end, young Bewick, to amuse 
me, brought a bagpipe of a new construc- 
tion, called the Durham pipe, and played 
some simple Scotch, English, and Irish 
airs, all sweet and pleasant to my taste. I 
could scarcely understand how, with his 
large fingers, he managed to cover each 
hole separately. The instrument sounded 
somewhat like a hautboy, and had none of 
the shrill warlike notes or booming sound 
of the Highland bagpipe. The company 
dispersed at an early hour, and when I 
anys from Bewick that night, I parted 

m a friend. 

‘* A few weeks previous to the death of 
this fervent admirer of nature, he and his 
daughters paid me a visit in London. He 
then looked as well as when I had seen 
him in Newcastle. Our interview was 
short, but agreeable, and when he bade me 
adieu, I was certainly far from thinking 
that it might be the last. But so it was, 


for only a very short time elapsed when I 
saw his death announced in the papers.” 

Bewick expired, after a short ill- 
ness, at his house on the Windmill 
Hill, Gateshead, on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 8, 1828, in the seventy-sixth year 
of his age. He was buried at Oving- 
ham, beside his parents, his wife, 
and his brother John. There is an 
affecting tail-piece, at the end of one 
of his “fables,” in which he describes 
‘The End of All,” representing his 
own funeral, with a view of the west 
end of Ovingham Church, and the 
two family monuments fixed in the 
wall. Several villagers are looking 
on with evident interest, and one 
woman is weeping; while a rainbow is 
seen over-arching the church-tower, 
bright emblem of hope, telling of the 
mercy of God, and His faithfulness 
to His promises, and typical of the 
faith which places its confidence in 
Him who is the Resurrection and the 
Life. 

Many portraits of Bewick have been 
engraved and published, and there is 
a good bust by Bailey in the library 
of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Newcastle. Perhaps the 
best engraved portrait of him is that 
of Burnet, after a painting by Ram- 
sey. 
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CHAPTER LI. 


OR behind the back of the uncon- 

scious Nawab, who had Roland’s 
strong arm round his shoulder, stood 
the Rajah himself, and Allan Gray 
behind him. 

The astonishment of the whole 
room was expressed by a profound 
silence. No one was in the least de- 
gree up to the occasion, or able in 
any way to form an idea of what had 
happened. The Nawab was the last 
to see him, and only saw him after he 
heard his voice, and then he rose and 
confronted him. 

The Rajah and the Nawab were 
both fine and handsome men, though 
the Rajah was puffy with vice and 
high feeding ; had there been one of 
those sudden and swift Asiatic en- 
counters, either man might have gone 
down in an instant. James Mordaunt 
was standing partly between them, 
with a view of stopping hostilities, 
when the Doctor pulled him by the 
sleeve, and whispered, “You are 
hampering your man”; on which 
Jim removed. 

In reality the Doctor saw most 
plainly that, in case of a fracas be- 
tween the two Indians, the Rajah 
would most certainly put his sword 
through James’s body, and apologize 
for it afterwards. But it was not to 
the Nawab that the Rajah spoke, he 
addressed the whole company :— 

“Gentlemen, there seems to be 
some misunderstanding and mistrust 
‘about me. I have come quietly, an 
Indian gentleman among English 


gentlemen, to give explanations, to 
remove all doubts and difficulties, and 
to reassure myself about our friendly 
relations. This gentleman has con- 
sulted much with me, and we have 
exchanged opinions, and are agreed. 
Gentlemen, you are in danger here.” 

“We are perfectly aware of it, 
Rajah,” said Captain Claverhouse. 
“Who is that behind you? not Mr. 
Evans, whom God seems to have mis- 
guided, but that attendant of yours, 
who has sat down in that chair by 
the door. Mordaunt, go and collar 
that fellow, and kick him out. What 
the devil does the fellow mean by 
sitting down in the presence of a 
British officer without leave? Are 
you come here to insult us, Rajah ?” 

Jim proceeded on his errand in- 
stantly, but the young man, had va- 
nished. The Rajah, turning to see the 
result, only saw Jim, coolly standing 
with his back against the door, and he 
turned very pale, but retained his self- 
possession entirely. His race knows 
no fear of death. He thought that 
his time was come, and, beast, liar, 
treacherous, cruel hound as he was, 
he knew from the traditions of his 
forefathers how to die. We, of all 
people, should allow that to the 
Brahmins. 

He looked quietly at Claverhouse 
and Roland, and laid his hand quickly 
upon his sword—a pretty, dangerous, 
little Liége toy. Roland understood 
him at once. ‘‘ You are as safe as if 
you were in your own zenana, sir. 
James, come away from that door.” 

He knew that he was safe now. 
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« By” (some of his gods), he thought 
‘‘these fools! If I had one of them 
up at my palace, he should not get off 
like this. Let me try them on their 
own ground.” 

“You teach us Asiatics a good les- 
son,” he said, boldly. ‘ We are ene- 
mies. If at this moment I had one 
of you in my palace, he should never 
leave it alive. You are pirates, da- 
coits, and villains.. You had no right 
in India. Your wrongs and your 
robberies here would make hell move. 
Your Hastings was a robber, whom 
you acquitted ; your Clive was a rob- 
ber who, utterly unable to bear the 
burden of his sins, killed himself. I 
am your bitter enemy, but I am safe, 
because I am among English gentle- 
men. I am in your power! will any 
one raise a hand against me? Not 
one. J know you. 

“I have trusted myself among you, 
because I wished to make friends with 
you, and to save you. I desire my 
rights, which are entirely incontestable, 
no more. I have explained my case 
to this English gentleman, and he 
agrees with me.” 

Eddy ran quickly up to Allan Gray, 
and caught his hand. “Allan ! 
Allan!” he said, “‘ you have not been 
listening to this man ?” 

“You area fool,” said Allan. ‘He 
is prepared to hear the truths of 
Christianity ; what is more, allow 
them to be preached, in a bold and 
free manner, as they should have 
been preached before.” 

The Padre bounced up, and cried 
out, ‘Have you been preaching 
against caste in the native lines, under 
the protection of this man?” 

“IT have, sir,” said Allan; ‘and I 
glory in it.” 

“Then may the good God forgive 
you our blood. I am an old man, 
and it does not matter. But these 
bonny, innocent boys! Well, well. 
I strayed here and lost my wife, and 
I said to myself, ‘I will make rupees 
for the little ones’; but ¢hey all died; 


and I said, ‘I will stay on here, and do 
what I can among these heathen, for 
Christ’s sake, that I may meet my 
wife and my little ones in heaven.” A 
selfish motive. Has any poor native 
wanted a rupee while I had one? Am I 
not poor? Have I not tried to rival the 
Jews and the Parsees in their charities 
without their means? Am I not a 
broken old man? Have not Hem- 
metz, the Lutheran; Faoli, the Papist ; 
and I, worked together here for years, 
trying to bring them to the dogmas 
of Christianity by the example of our 
lives? Have we not agreed to leave 
caste alone? and now here is a new- 
comer, who has brought the house of 
so many years’ building about our 
ears !” 

“Don’t preach, Padre,” said the 
Doctor, quietly. ‘ Mr. Allan Evans, 
have you any idea of what you have 
been doing ?” 

“Yes, sir. I have been carrying 
Christ’s banner into quarters where 
it should have been carried before.” 

“You have been carrying the devil's 
banner, sir. That man has instigated 
you to do the only one thing you 
should have left alone. He has fooled 
you to the top of your bent, sir. He 
has advised you to do what he wants 
done. Our blood is on your head. 
You had better never have been born 
than have come here.” : 

‘“What did I tell you ?” said the 
Rajah. 

“You were right, sir,” said Allan. 
“We will come away.” And they 
turned away. 

«One moment, Allan,” cried Eddy. 
“ Do not go with that man. I beg of 
you, by your old love for me, do not 
go with that man.” 

“IT came here for love, and I find 
a brothel. Those I loved and trusted 
gone from their faith, their purity, 
their religion. Ministers ashame 
of the gospel they vowed to preach ; 
men educated as Roland and you have 
been sitting with heathens and papist 
women, with the surroundings of a low 
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English pot-house. [Alas for Madame 
Nawab’s pipe !] I have done with my 
countrymen, my relations, and life. I 
shall die, but I shall die preaching 
God’s own gospel. Good-bye for 
ever, Eddy.” 

That leal little fellow, whom Ethel 
would never appreciate, was not going 
to let him go like this. He dashed at 
him, and cried, “ Allan, you are utterly 
deluded,” and cast himself between 
Allan and the door. 

Not one of the others moved. Eddy 
got his back against the door, but 
Allan scornfully moved towards it, 
and laid his hand on Eddy’s shoulder. 

« Allan, by the old Shrewsbury 
days, by our old Field-Lane days, by 
every pleasant hour we have ever had 
together, stay with your countrymen 
in this dark hour. Let race prevail 
with you, Allan ; let blood prevail 
with you. Do not leave your brother 
now. You are misguided; you are 
mad. That man is a dog and a vil- 
lain. Ask Roland r 

Ask Roland ! the favoured lover of 

Ethel. Oh, Eddy! what evil spirit 
caused you to raise the devil into 
that powerful, up-looking, bloodhound 
face, and those bloodhound eyes ? 
_ The dykes which Allan had raised 
round the furious tide of passion which 
was in him by religion, by order, by 
rule, broke down here at once. The 
man was nevera sound man. There 
had always been depths of potential 
ferocity in him, deeper and fiercer than 
ever were in Jim Mordaunt; and he 
had had wit enough to know it, and 
like a fine and wise fellow as he was 
he had kept them in order. But at 
this moment, at Eddy’s unhappy allu- 
sion to Roland, added to the excite- 
ment of the situation and climate, his 
habits of life broke down suddenly. 
He seized Eddy, and with the strength 
of a lion cast him against the Rajah, 
uttering a loud and furious curse 
against Roland. 

If Aunt Eleanor could have seen 
her work now, she would be inclined 


to drown herself. Her one folly, that 
of throwing Allan against Ethel to 
plague him, had caused this. That 
Allan, at the mere mention of Roland’s 
name, had gone mad, and had cast 
poor Eddy against the Rajah. “Be 
sure thy sin will find thee out.” Poor 
lady, she had to dree her weird. 

Eddy was sent staggering against 
the Rajah, and the Rajah was sent 
staggering against the stone door- 
post, against which he fell, cutting 
his forehead deeply. The last seen by 
any European eye, save two, of that 
Rajah was seen now. A tall, very 
handsome man, in green velvet and 
gold, with white trousers. Deadly 
pale, with the blood dripping over his 
face, which he wiped with a French 
cambric pocket-handkerchief, bordered 
with lace. Before he followed out 
Allan Gray, he turned to the party, 
and said, very quietly,— 

“TI am sorry that this interview, 
meant so well on my part, should 
have terminated so abruptly. It was 
entirely my clumsiness. I hope that 
Ensign Evans has not been hurt. You 
know as well as I do that a struggle 
is coming, and you know on which 
side lam. My claim to be Jaghire 
of Bethoor has been refused by your 
Parliament, and I am going to test 
the power of the British empire. Iam 
the guest of Englishmen, and I am 
safe. I therefore warn you that the 
lines will be fired to-morrow night.” 

So, with the bloody cambric hand- 
kerchief in his hand, he bowed himself 
out into the dark Indian night, never 
to be seen again by any European 
eye, save Allan Gray’s and another.* 


* I must beg my readers to remember that 
this is fiction, that is to say, a dramatic 
accumulation of probabilities. The Rajah 
of Bethoor is not Nana Sahib, any more 
than the Nawab is Scindiah. erhaps 
there never was such a nice Nawab as my 
Nawab. Yet Scindiah is wiser than he. 
The quasi facts about the Rajah, his works 
and his ways, have been taken, as I acknow- 
ledge, from papers of Lieutenant Wil- 
loughby—the young man who served God 
from his youth, and who never was ashamed 
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Eddy was the door, 
in blue and gold,. and white trousers, 
with his sword-belt looped up, ready 
for evening parade. The others had 
risen, and were looking at the door- 
way, but they could not see Eddy. 
The image left on their eye was that 
of a tall man, in green and gold, who 
had passed out at the door, waving a 
bloody cambric handkerchief behind 
him. 

* * 
- Dramatic and fantastic. Well, as 
1 said before, if the Indian Mutiny 
was not ¢haé, it was nothing. 


CHAPTER LII. 


Tue Rajah was gone. “Shut the 
door, Eddy, and come here,” said 
Roland, sharply. ‘‘Claverhouse, here 
is the devil to pay sooner than I 
thought. Do you really believe that 
that rascal has egged my unhappily 
ignorant brother on to preach against 
caste?” 

‘‘Of course he has,” said the Padre. 
“How can you, so clever, ask such a 
question ?” 

“Will they be up to-morrow hight, 
then?” said Roland. 

‘‘No, they won’t be up to-morrow 
night,” said Captain Claverhouse. 
‘‘Were you ass enough to believe 
that that fellow would give us warn- 
ing? They will be up ¢o-nigh?, man. 
The moon will be up in two hours ; 
they will therefore move in one hour 
and a half.” 

«Why not before?” asked Roland. 

_ Because they will want to distin- 
guish Indians from Europeans ; and 
the lines will not burn brightly for 
above half an hour.” 

“What are we to do, sir?” said 
Roland. 

“I will give you my experience 
of it, even at Addiscombe. Praying and 
fighting so uncommonly well together, my 
friends. There was once a man called 


Cromwell, as there was also a man called 
Louis IX. 


VOL. Il. 


now, if you will give me your brains 
afterwards. Your troopers are in bed 
by now, for it has been hot. Go 
down, Mordaunt and you, to quarters 
and awaken them silently in the dark.” 

“Yes, sir, but thenative servants? ” 

“Ah, that is a bother. Sham drunk 
and sing a loud song. Make believe 
that you are drunk, and are going to— 
(a part of the English establishment 
in India which I will cail 999, 
Queer Street,) and sing * * *,” 

‘“‘I am afraid we could not do ia. 
sir,” said Roland. 

“ Law, I thought that you Unive 
sity fellows were up to anything,” 
said Captain Claverhouse. 

“Jim and I, sir,” said Roland, 
‘‘are two of Doctor K "s boys, 
and I don’t think we could do that. 
The Doctor might hear of it. We 
will sham drunk and be noisy, if you 
please.” 

“Well, that will do. Tell the men 
to be ready to saddle at a moment’s 
notice. Our object is to get the 
English officers to the Nawab’s 
palace in time. Your duty in future 
will be to give me your brains, of 
which I have few. At present it is 
to protect the Europeans to the 
Nawab’s palace. You and Mor- 
daunt go to the men in their beds, 
and get them ready. I trust nearly 


all to you, for cavalry in the dark is 


what no man dare face.” 

“What will be the signal, sir?” 

“Oh, our bugles. We shall be 
down amongst you directly. But we 
must clear the bungalows of the 
women and children. Your troop 
must protect our rear. Howsoon can 
you get your men in the saddle?” 

‘In three or four minutes, I think," 
said Roland. “It is a great pity 
that the command of the troop has 
fallen on such a subaltern as my- 
self.” 

“It is a piece of God’s good mercy,” 
said Claverhouse, “that Lummers 
and Rounders fell sick. Why, I 
would go to the devil ~ you. 
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You come of the breed which con- 
quered India. Now Mordaunt and 
- you go to your sleeping troopers, and 
wake them in this way. Put your 
hand on their foreheads, and they 
will awaken silently. If you shake 
them by the shoulder, some one’ of 
them will cry out. Go off, you two 
boys, and do as I tell you.” 

“Where did you learn these de- 
tails?” said Roland. 

“In the Khyber Pass.” 

“But you could not have been in 
the army then.” 

“As a drummer I was. Never 
mind my antecedents. J rose from 
the ranks—this is not a time for long 
stories. Cut away. At the sound 
of our fifes and drums look after our 
rear. Cut away, Mordaunt. God 
go with you.” And so they went to 
the dark night’s work. 


“You are quite ready for us, 
Nawab ?” said Claverhouse. 

| have been ready 250,000 years,” 
said the-Nawab. 

“Then would you mind going 
home ?” 

No. It appeared that the Nawab 
emphatically declined to do anything 
of the kind. ‘He be devil, they all 
be devil; by devil I shall not go 
home. I have provide everything, 
and I have no fight. I want fight, 
and I shall not go home, by dam.” 


CHAPTER LIII. 


MEASURES well taken, but too late 
for some. Eddy, Claverhouse, and 
two other officers were just following 
Roland out of the door, to get their 
men hurriedly together, and get the 
-women and children out of the bun- 
galows, when a Company’s officer, a 
young man of great promise—just 
married—ran into them, and hurriedly 
asked for a pistol. 

‘« Are they up so soon?” said Claver- 
house. 

«Yes, yes; lend me your revolver.” 


Clavethouse did so. The young 
officer put it to his own ear, fired it 
off, and fell dead across the mess- 
table. 

Eddy drew back shuddering st: 
deadly white, but Claverhouse said: 
loud and firmly to him, ‘Evans! 
Steady!” and Eddy was perfectly 
steady at once. 

“Why has he done that?” whis- 
pered Eddy, aghast. _ 

‘“‘T suspect they have murdered his 
bride while he was away from her 
on duty,” said Claverhouse. ‘ Blow 
up, bugles! A hundred and sixty 
Englishmen against all hell !” 

The bugles woke the strange, omi- 
nous stillness of the night, with the 
assembly. Roland’s trumpet was 
heard in reply, a sheet of flame shot 
up from the native lines, and nearly 
the most ghastly and fearful thing 
in the history of our empire, was 
begun. 

Roland and Jjm had got their men 
together and mounted, and went at a 
sling-trot down the long dusty road 
past the piece of jungle where the 
Moonshee was murdered. The fire 
before them blazed brighter and 
brighter, lighting up the road clearly. 
The moon was down as yet, but there 
was light enough for them. 

Roland was particularly anxious 
not to get this jungle in his. rear. 
without support. He halted there for 
one instant, and but for one, for he 
heard Claverhouse’s jolly roar behind 
him, ‘Go on, Evans, we are here.” . 

They slung on again, it was light 
enough now, but they went cautiously. 
The first person they met was. an 
English lady, hurrying on a child by 
the hand, and carrying another. She 
stopped for a moment and explained 
hurriedly to Roland that the child she 
carried was dead, but that the Sikhs 
had saved the one she was leading, 
and that the Sikhs were close behind 
her. She was barefooted, simply 
clothed in a long white night-dress, 
spotted with the blood of the dead 
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child, and she had thrown round her 
neck, in her unutterable confusion and 
horror, the strap of an old Scotch 
fishing creel, which bumped against 
her shoulders as she ran barefooted 
along the sandy road. 

Next they met three officers’ wives, 
coming as fast as they could, two 
were leading a third along. One 
of the leaders was Peggy O'Dowd, 
the other Mrs. Kirk. The young 
woman they led was the bride of the 
man who had shot himself on the 
mess-table. And she‘ was laughing, 
and singing her part in Acis and 
Galatea, which she had learnt two 
years before in the Philharmonic 
Society at Dublin. 

Then they met a little child in its 
bedgown, all alone. And it said that 
the men had beaten its ayah, but 
that the Havildar Ben Allar had sent 
it down the road to ask its way to 
the house of the Nawab. He told 
Roland also that he had lost his 
puppy, and would doubtless have 
entered into other details, but Roland 
had the opportunity.of giving him 
into the hands of two Native women 
flying along the road, who brought 
him to the Nawab’s. 

You may thus, if you are a man 
with the ordinary feelings of an 
Englishman, guess what was the 
temper of Roland as he approached 
the lines of these pampered mer- 
cenaries. But before he got danger- 
ously near them, he found a little 
army approaching him, and he halted 
and challenged. 

A cheery English voice cried out 
“Don’t charge, Evans, if that is you, 
we are the Sikhs, Christians, Eura- 
sians and Europeans. We have all 
the women and children which we 
can get.” 

It was a captain of a Native 
regiment who spoke. 

‘* My dear soul,” said Roland, “we 
left you there too long.” 

** Well,” said Captain Morton, ‘ we 
could not have come away before,” 


which may sound prosaic, but which 
was perfectly true. 

“ Are there any left we can rescue?” 
asked Roland. © 

think not,” said the E. I. C. S. 
Captain. ‘‘ We were not prepared for 
this business to-night ; we were very. 
carefully put off ou, guard. All we 
can save I believe we have got here. 
Can we pass them on to your 
infantry ?” 

“We can escort them back,” said 
Roland. ‘I suppose that it is no 
use going on?” 

‘“Well,” said Morton, “it is no 
use certainly, our officers are all 
killed. But yet—but still ¥ 

“I do not understand you,” said 
Roland. 

‘Well, we shall all be dead soon, 
and a week or two sooner or later 
does not much matter. Could not 
you detach a king's officer to convoy 
these people to the rear, to your head- 
quarters, or even to the infantry, 
which you say is in your rear? I 
have twenty Sikhs who will follow 
me to the devil, and that, with your 
men, will make up eighty. We may 
die now; on the other hand, we 
may not. But it seems to me that 
we cavalry shall be of small use in 
the defence of the Nawab’s palace. 
Is not now the time to sacrifice our- 
selves ?” 

“ Would you explain further?” said 
Roland. 

“Certainly,” said Morton, “I 
have been long in India, and I think 
this is the beginning of a great crisis. 
Now is the time for a lesson to them. 
The odds against us are not great. 
We are 80 men to their 2,000, Come, 
sir, I tell you plainly, it rests in your 
hands to assist in the saving of India, 
or to assist in sending back her his- 
tory for a hundred years.” 

“I quite think so,” said Roland, 
quietly. ‘But I wish to know our 
chances of administering chastise- 
ment.” 

“Bring your troop and the Sikhs 
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round this bit of jungle in the dark- 
ness, fall on them, and then ride 
home.” 

“ But,” said Roland, “I am bound 
to take care of these poor lads who 
follow me. We must pass this piece 
of jungle again, and we can be cut to 
pieces by a flank fire of musketry. 
Any officer could point hat out.” 


“Yes,” said Morton, ‘‘but can’t you~ 


see that the Sepoys have cut all their 
officers’ throats, and that they have 
not got any officers? It is to my 

‘mind extremely possible that we shall 
live through it. And just think of 
the lesson.” 

“You speak wisely,” said Roland. 
“T will do it. You can depend on 
your Sikhs?” 

“They have eaten our salt,” said 
Morton, proudly. ‘Remember Chil- 
lianwallah.” 

Yes, it was all well enough, Ethel 
would love him better than ever now. 
She would tear her hair a little per- 
haps, and she would be cross to Aunt 
Eleanor, and time would go on, but 
she would know that he loved her, 
and that he died worthy of her. 
Morton was right. This was the 
beginning, and a lesson was wanted. 
One thing he could do. He could 
save her brother. All hopes of getting 
alive out of the hell before him were 
dead. Yet Jim might be saved. 

“Cornet Mordaunt.” 

Jim came up and saluted. 

‘‘Cornet Mordaunt, the troop is 
about to advance rapidly to the front, 
into the Native lines. You are ordered 
to escort the stragglers back to the 
rear of the infantry, and put yourself 
under the orders of the Captain com- 
manding.” 

To which, Jim,—God bless him, 
poor fellow !—said “I will see you 

first.” 

“This is flat insubordination, sir, 
in the face of a mutiny about to grow 
to a revolution.” 

“ Never mind those long words,” 
said Jim. ‘Come, Roley, don’t be a 


fool. Think of the old four-oar, the 
Unconquerables. What would the 
Doctor say, what would Aunt Eleanor 
say, if after so long I left you now? 
Roley, don’t be a fool. Do you mean 
to say that you propose to send back 
to Ethel a disgraced and dishonoured 
brother? Why, my good Roley, I would 
sooner hang myself than face Ethel, 
Meredith, and my brother, if I went 
back. Come, sharp is the word, old 
fellow. They will see us directly. 
Cut away.” 

Roland gave the word of command, 
and they rode away round the jungle 
in fours. Roland and Morton heading 
the troop, and Jim riding on the flank, 
between the junction of our own men 
and the Sikhs. They went off at a 
sling-trot, and they never altered 
their pace till the end. 

What those unutterable devils, our 
pampered mercenaries, had been 
doing that night under the advice 
and guidance of the Rajah, is not to 
be told here. Causeless, aimless, 
brutish, shameless. They thought 
they had won. The bungalows were 
sacked, the fire. of the lines was dying 
out, the late waning moon was rising 
over the tope as if to see the end of 
it all: when in the ears of the 
brutalized and drunken revellers, 
there arose the sound of the clanking 
of British cavalry. 

In the midst of the sin and the 
smoke and the din, came Roland, 
riding calmly, with sixty young Eng- 
lishmen behind him, and twenty good 
Sikhs behind them. 

Roland gauged the power of the 
Indian mutiny from this moment. He 
saw they had no leader. He had 
conceived that it was death to come 
here. So it would have been, had 
there been one solitary Orsini among 
them. In the midst of all their 
amorphous fury and wickedness, the 
sight of the old scarlet, gold, and red, 
was enough to paralyze them. A 
more desperate deed of valour than 
Roland’s was seldom done. He had 


— 
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eighty men, and he rode deliberately 
into the midst of two thousand infuri- 
ated mercenary mutineers, and not one 
man of them dared show his musket. 
' Don’t stop,” said Morton, eagerly. 
“We shall get out of this without 
bloodshed. Who would have thought 
it!” 

‘I think I will stop once,” said 
Roland. ‘The fellows should not 
miss their lesson.” 

‘‘I beg you not, Evans. I beg and 
pray you not. I urged you to come 
here to-night because I thought that 
the end would be death. I never 
dreamt, with all my experience, that 
the day would be so demoralized. 
Man, man, at this very moment you 
are half way between heaven and 
hell. Heaven! look at that. I 


‘thought they would not let us go. 


Charge at the gallop, man!” 

“We shall do it very well at the 
trot,” said Roland. “It is only a 
rallying square, and the men are not 
loaded—they are only loading now.” * 

They trotted steadily up to the 
square, and as Roland said, the men 
were not loaded. But these few fought 
and fought well, but were ridden 
down. Morton’s horse was killed 
under him by a bayonet-thrust, but 
Morton himself was uninjured, and 
hung on to Roland’s right stirrup 
while Roland cut at the bayonets with 
his sword. The few men who had 
formed the rallying square had done 
their work however, and dispersed. 

The troop were trotting, and the 
men were thrown into confusion by 
this very slight opposition. The Sikhs 
got mixed with the Europeans, and 
though perfectly brave, were very 
glad to get out of a dangerous em- 
broglio. 

* The unutterable imbecility of the Jde- 

inning of the Indian mutiny is almost 
incredible. The defence of Delhi had 
elements of splendour about it. The In- 
dians have a curious word for international 
law—the word is ‘*Dacoitee.” A friend of 
mine (in the Hanwell Asylum, but very 
clever) translates the word as ‘‘ The devil 
take the hindmost.” 


“Well,” said Roland, when they 
were opposite the patch of jungle 
where Jim’s Moonshee was killed, 
«Who ever would have believed that ? 
I never thought to have got out of 
that alive. I say, Jim. Where is Jim 
Mordaunt ?—Jim! Jim!” 

He might have Jim-Jimmed till he 
was hoarse. The troop were all 
right, the Sikhs were all right; bat 
there was no Jim. 

And between Roland and jim had 
arisen suddenly a barricade of half- 
burned rafters, with two thousand 
men behind it, impossible for cavalry. 
And the Rajah, in green, gold, and 
white, stood at the top of it for a 
moment, and saluted Roland cour- 
teously. 

But Roland Evans was on one side 
of the barricade and Ethel’s brother 
Jim was on the other. 


CHAPTER LIV. 


‘‘ WELL done, Evans!” cried Claver- 
house, running up. ‘“ Splendidly done, 
sir. The very thing to have done 
under any circumstances, You are a 
hero!” 

“The idea was not mine, and it 
has been carried out so ill that I 
have lost my right arm, I have lost 
James Mordaunt.” 

There was dead silence. No one 
knew what to say. It was a supreme 
time. 

“This is a very sad mishap. Can 
we do anything ?” 

. “Dare you attack the lines with 
the infantry ?” asked Roland. 

Claverhouse said emphatically, 
“No!” and Morton said emphati- 
cally “No!” 

“ Then,” said Roland, “I suppose 
we had better move back on the 
palace, and prepare for defence.” So 
they formed the infantry, and Eddy 
and the Nawab were quietly told of 
what had happened. N either of them 
said one word. 


Nothing further occurred worthy 
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of remark that night; but when the 
Europeans were collected in the 
palace and were counted, 34 were 
missing, men, women, and children 
all told, and among them were James 
Mordaunt and Allan Evans. 

The great outer gates were shut, 
and so began the siege of Belpore, 
now, with a dozen others, a matter of 
history. Our very first duty, how- 
ever, is to follow James Mordaunt, 
who is in harder case than any of 
the others. 

He had been looking, quite care- 
lessly amused by the whole scene 
of the sulky rebels, when  sud- 
denly he saw a European face beside 
him, and saw that it was Allan 
Evans. 

Jim was now only parallel with 
the advanced four of the Sikhs, and 
at a trot the slightest halt throws one 
behind. ‘‘ Take my stirrup-leather, 
Gray,* he whispered to Allan, paus- 
ing for an instant. ‘Not like that 
man ; behind my knee, not before— 
so! I will get you out of the mess 
you have got us all into. Run, man, 
and never leave go of me.” 

“Run as quick as you can,” 
whispered Jim. ‘We must catch 
up the Sikhs. By golly, we are too 
late. Good-bye, Allan Gray. All is 
forgiven between us, but hold on like 
grim death, old boy. I won't leave 
you.” 

The Sepoys were between them 
and the Sikhs fifty deep, with 
bayonets in their hands. Jim, crying 
out once more, “ Hold on, old boy, 
and let us go at them,” put spurs to 
his horse, and Allan quite unused to 
such rough play, let go and was 
swept down in the rush against 
them. Jim saw what had happened, 
and, after a glance behind, felt that 
he could do no more for poor Allan. 

this is death,” he said. ‘ But 
they will be very sorry at Stretton for 
a time,” and he rode straight and 
hard at the crowd before him. 

His maddened horse, a furious 


young Romeo Australian colt, took 
him fairly and bravely into the 
mélée. Bayonet squares have been 
broken certainly once or twice; no- 
tably at Herat the year before this ; 
but in two seconds poor Jim's horse 
was dead with bayonet-thrusts, never 
to see the long grey plains of Aus- 
tralia any more, and poor Jim was 
down, overpowered, but quite un- 
wounded, never apparently to see the 
long brown sheets of heather on 

Longmynd any more. 

His arms were tightly bound 
behind his back, and he had fought 
with such terrible ferocity that it was 
some time before he got breath to 
speak. When he had regained it, he 
saw a Havildar before him, and he 
said ‘“‘ Havildar, have my poor horse 
buried.” 

The Havildar only bowed his 
head, but Jim saw that it would be 
done. And catching the Havildar’s 
eye for an infinitesimal part of a 
second, but from that moment he 
began to think that there were cer- 
tain men in the mutiny who were 
not there of their own accord. In 
another minute he was led bound 
before the Rajah. 

Jim began the conversation in- 
stantly. ‘I beg, sir, that our inter- 
view may be private. I have some- 
thing very particular to say to you. 
See, I am bound hand and foot, and 
I know that I must die. I am not 
going to upbraid or insult you in any 
way, as I have done before. Your 
revenge is perfectly complete. I sub- 
mit. I only ask one favour as a 
dying man.” 

‘If you can tell me how, in asking 
it, I can make your end more bitter, 
you will do me such a favour, that I 
will have you shot, instead of burn- 
ing you alive,” said the Rajah. 

“What is the good of talking 
tiger like that?” said Jim. ‘You 
would not go as far as that. I know 
I. must die, and if you burn me 
(which will be a very bad precedent), 
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I pray that I may be burnt without 
being stripped. Will you grant 
that?” 

The Rajah, curling his moustache, 
said, after nearly a minute, ‘ Yes.” 

“And if you shoot me, which as 
a gentleman you ought to do, you 
know, I hope that you will bury me 
at once, just as I stand.” 

The Rajah demurred at this, and 
began to ask why. 

‘Because I have letters on me; 
letters which will make wrath with 
people who have never offended you.” 

“Let me see them?” said the 
Rajah. 

“Dare you come near a bound 
and disarmed man ?” said James; “if 
80, come and open my tunic and look 
at them. You can read English 
enough to know that they are not 
political, but only compromise a 
woman. The mere post-marks will 
show you that.” The Rajah undid 
Jim’s tunic, and then his shirt, dis- 
closing his brave white breast. 
Round his neck hung a slight chain, 
and on it were two letters, the first 
post-mark of which was “ Church 
Stretton.” 

He put them back again. I can- 
not say that I know enough of the 
Indian mind to say why he did so; 
but he looked at Jim differently from 
before. He looked at him steadily 
for a few moments, and then Jim 
said, “If I pledge you my word of 
honour that those letters only compro- 
mise a woman you never heard of, 
will you let them die with me?” 

“Yes,” said the Rajah; ‘you peo- 
ple of proper forms of civilization have 
not learnt the great art of lying yet. 
Some are getting to understand its 
value. Yes, I will believe you.” 

“And you will have me shot, old 
fellow, won’t you? Don’t burn me. 
It is so exceedingly nasty.” 

shall be shot, assuredly,” 
said the Rajah. And Jim said— 

“Thankee. You are a better fel- 
low than I took you for. I say——” 


The Rajah turned. “ Allan Evans, 
whom you have in your hands—I 
want to speak about him. Don’t hurt 
him—he is mad. I say, sir, every 
nation spares mad people.” 

“T will not hurt a hair of his 
head,” said the Rajah. . 

“TI say, Rajah,” bawled Jim, 
‘* When am I to be worked off?” 

‘To-morrow morning,” said the 
Rajah, waving his hand. ‘I have no 
priest for you. Stay, is not Allan a 
priest ?” 

“Yes, he will do,” said Jim. ‘Send 
him to me. Good-bye.”. And the 
Rajah was gone. And Jim was put 
on horseback, and led.off, and found 
himself soon in a dungeon of the 
Rajah’s palace, thinking of ~ his 
mother entirely now, and not of Mil- 
dred, and wondering very much whe- 
ther the Doctor would be sorry, and 
thinking very deeply of all that he had 
heard in lecture about the necessity 
of Communion for sinners, and wish- 
ing very deeply that he could com- 
municate now. We must leave our 
Jim in ill case, only to find him in 
worse. 

The Rajah walked away with the 
Havildar who had looked on Jim. 
And the Rajah said to the Havildar, 
who was one of his nearly innume- 
rable brothers, but the favourite, “I 
hope we shall not make a bad business 
of this. Why did not the men close 
on those cavalry to-night ?” 

“Because they were afraid.” 

“Why were they afraid ?” 

‘‘Because their officers were not 
with them.” 

“ Did you give the word of com- 
mand ?” 

‘‘Yes, and was laughed at in the 
face of the conquerors of India.” 

“Why will they not follow. native 
officers as well as these cursed Eng- 
lish ? ” 

“‘ Because we have no native officers 
who are capable of handling even a 
battalion with decency. Instruct na- 
tive officers in the European tactics 
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required for moving large bodies of 
men, and India would be lost to them 
in two years.” 
_ “1 wish they would do it,” said 
the Rajah. 

*‘They are not such fools, 
the Havildar. 
_ “Suppose we make a mess of it, 
after all?” said the Rajah. 

certainly shall do so,” said 


said 


the Havildar. ‘‘I told you so from 
the first.” 

“But we are safe in the rear,” 
said the Rajah. 


With Lawrence, and 80to 180,000 
Sikhs ready for a burst on Bengal. 
Oh, yes, doubtless.” 

..“They will not fight for them, ” 
said the Rajah. 

“They held pretty close to them 
to-night,” said the Havildar. 

“What would you do?” said the 
Rajah. 

“Blow my brains out with a 
pistol,” said the Havildar. 

«| suppose it will come to that ; but 
I. will have the lives of the Nawab 
and those English first. If the worst 
comes to the worst, you and I can 
get northward, into Nepaul, with 
the jewels. On our own bodies we 
can easily carry forty lacs. The sap- 
phire and the emerald are worth forty 
lacs.” 

“But where is the market?” said 
the Havildar. 

‘«Oh, with the Russians,” said the 
Rajah. ‘They will buy anything. Alex- 
androfski would give double its price 
for the emerald, if he could only have 
the pleasure of saying at St. Peters- 
burg that it had been bought from a 
Rajah, a rebel against the English, 
~who had sent it through the hostile 
territory. of Bokhara; which, by the 
way, I don’t mean. to do, because, if 
he buys it, he must send the money 
for it, and take it away on his own 
responsibility. I am not goihg to 
trust. my jewels with either Khan or 
Ameer... You and I have a strong 
share of Mogul blood in us, you 


know, and that is what makes us such 
thundering thieves.” 

“What shall we do to-morrow 
morning, your highness?” said the 
Havildar. 

“I thought you said we were to 
blow our brains out?” 

have altered my opinion.” . 

“ Well, then, if I might hazard a 
remark, I should say, attack the Na- 
wab at day-dawn.. I am sick of 
affairs, and shall go to bed. I doubt 
we have made a mess of it.” 


CHAPTER LV, 


HE most certainly had, 

I must explain once more that the 
Nawab’s palace was built on the 
farther side of a tall rock, overgrown 
with creepers and tropical vegetation, 
entirely obscured from the Rajah’s 
palace, but communicating in every 
direction with the great caves of Bel- 
pore, forgotten by all but Moonshees. 
There was, if you remember, one 
opening out of these caves towards 
the palace of the Rajah, the one which 
Roland had seen with the Nawab. 
The Rajah knew that the rock domi- 
nated his palace, but with that sleepy 
stupidity and ignorance of tactics 
which beat the mutineers, he had 
cared nothing for it. 

He approached his palace at the 
head of a long cavalcade of torch- 
bearers, well watched, though he 
little dreamt it. As the blazing pro- 
cession neared the palace gate, there 
was a flash and a report about six 
hundred yards away. and looking: up, 
a moving circle of light was seen to 
pause in the sky over-head, the corona 
round some saint’s head, and then to 
drop rapidly on to the very roof of his 
palace. He had scarcely time to 
scream out an. oath when there was 
the roar of an.explasion inside, mixed 
with the crash of broken glass, and 
the yells of wounded or terrified 
servants. They were shelling his 
palace from the temples of Belpore. 
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From the sacred strongholds of the 
gods which he had worshipped so 
truly and so well, they were destroy- 
ing the home of his delights, and the 
gods themselves sat, with their hands 


upon their knees, looking down upon - 


the beauty and fury of Roland, and 
spake not one word, though he cried 
aloud to them, and cursed them and 
flattered them alternately. 

One more shell, then another before 
day-dawn ; they had guessed the angle 
well in the bright moon, and a hun- 
dred English hands were hard at 
work making new embrasures, which 
would be through the rock by morn- 
ing. He could hear a blast go as he 
sat there dumbfounded. His palace 
was ruined. From this moment pity 
left the man’s heart. From that mo- 
ment he was a madman. He knew 
that in a few hours his palace would 
for the most part be untenable, unless 
he could storm the Nawab. He deter- 
mined to begin the counter-siege the 
very next day. 

They were not very long in their 
preparations, It would seem that 
they must win. There was nothing 
between two thousand good Indian 
soldiers with ten guns, and the British 
garrison, with the assistance of four 
hundred and fifty faithful native men, 
but the old high wall of the Nawab’s 
palace. Even'with eighteen-pounders 
they could make a breach in that, for 
there was not a gun mounted on it ; 
they were fools, these English. They 
might shell our palace, but we would 
batter theirs. 

Some said that there were earth- 
works inside the wall, which would 
have to be carried afterwards. There 
was a council of war over this matter, 
which came roughly to this. Who 
had seen them ? Nobody of any con- 
sequence, it would seem. It now 
turned out that not one -soul, as far 
as could be ascertained of the general 
population, had been admitted within 
the back-gates for above six ‘months, 
Certain Nautch-girls ‘deposed and 


made oath, that a certain Jew, their 


impressario, had told them, when’ in | 


good humour, that there was an‘earth- 
work inside there as ‘big asthe rail- 
way embankment at Belasapore. -But 
their words seemed as pas tales. And 
even if there were? 

They skirmished up to the ‘old 
wall and tempted the besieged. with 
the silence of death in a lone ‘place. 
The silence of the Australian desert 
round the dying solitary Wills was 
not deeper than the silence about that 
deep-arched teak-gate, when the bugle 
sounded the two — ‘breves 
Cease firing.” 

It was ghastly, There’ was some 
devilish scheme in the minds of these 
English—shey had ceased firing till 
then. But now once more, bang; 
crash the well-elevated mortars went 
on hurling the live vertical shells into 
that unutterable abomination; the 
palace of all delights of the Rajah ; 
and it stands a draught-house to this 
day, with the cobra basking where the 
Nautch-girl had slept. 

They maddened once more at: the 
sound, and brought up their guns, 
mostly eighteen-pounders as it hap- 
pened, and concentrated them on the 
gate. The roar and din of their own 
guns prevented them from hearing 
the other party firing, and when the 
gate was destroyed, after three hours, 
and they heard the guns of the be- 
sieged going still, they took heart, 
and fancied they dare not face them 
here, but would make their stand in 
an inner court. 

There was a sudden, furious, and 
tumultuous rush through the: gate- 
way, their folly in attacking which 
ruined them more effectually than 
they would have been: ruined other- 
wise. They poured in pell-mell and 
broke to right and left against ‘an 
inner line of :gabions and» fascines, 
eight feet high, and perpendicular. 

A few in the front ‘saw what had 
happened, and cried out that they 
must retreat. The crowd’ of disor- 
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ganized Sepoys poured in still, a 
scarlet flood, through the black arch, 
spreading themselves right and left, 
and filling the space between the old 
wall and the earthworks. Native 
officers began to make it understood 
that they were in a trap, but it was 
utterly too late. Some few in the 
front, in sheer desperation, tried to 
get up the earthwork before them— 
did so, and fell dead by well-directed 
revolver-shots. 

On this little space, between the 
two lines, Roland and the Nawab had 
trained five nine-pounders in embra- 
sure. It had been done some time 
now, but the Nawab had managed 
so well that no one had known it. 
At the very height of all the confu- 
sion Eddy stood on the top of the 
battery, and looking down on the 
struggling mass of men, the front of 
whom saw the danger, and the rear 
of which kept pushing on, and cast his 
shako down among them, crying out, 
“Now, gentlemen, if you are ready, 
we are going to begin.” 

Of the ghastly slaughter which 
followed it would be ill to speak. 
The guns immediately in front of the 
mutineers were loaded with nails and 
fragmentsof horse-shoes, made handily 
into cartridges and served rapidly. 
Thosetwo which enfiladedthe crowded 
mass of men were served with grape, 
and crossed fire with the others. Ex- 
istence became impossible, and re- 
treat nearly so; for forty picked 
marksmen with Enfields (dear old 
arm! how well we have loved thee), 
shattered in on the confused crowd 
thronging the gateway in the almost 
hopeless effort to escape. 

It was a ghastly business. Above 
fifty were smothered, as people are 
smothered in the rush out of a burn- 
ing theatre, in their attempt to escape 
by the gate. Three hundred others 
lay about ; two hundred and eighty 
dead in the narrow space between 
them and the old wall. About eighty 
were groaning and screaming horri- 


bly. A rapid council of war was 
held. 

Claverhouse said, ‘In God’s name, 
Roland, let the men fire on them, and 
put them out of their misery.” 

Roland said, “The men would not 
do it, mad as they are. I could not 
stand ¢hat. It would not do to tell 
in Europe. 

“Well, it is not La Guerre,” said 
Claverhouse, ‘‘ but what can we do?” 

Eddy had taken a man’s ramrod, 
and carefully tied a white pocket 
handkerchief on to it. He now 
waved it about between Roland and 
Claverhouse. 

“The boy is right,” said Claver- 
house; “but who is to carry it among 
these treacherous devils ?” 

‘« Why I, of course,” said Eddy. 

‘Dare you?” said Claverhouse. 

“Dare I?” said Eddy. ‘* Come, 
you shall give no word of command. 
Ensign Evans absent without leave. 
That is your report to the Horse 
Guards. It is all right, I tell you.” 

Without waiting for another word, 
Eddy slipped down the bastion, and 
ran towards the now deserted gate. 

They watched him go, a bright, 
pretty figure; blue, gold, and in 
white trousers, with his sword girt 
close up at his side ; bare-headed, for 
he had thrown away his shako. He 
stepped lightly over dying and dead, 
and passed fearlessly out of the black 
gateway into the sunlight beyond for 
the frst time. 

“He is fearfully incautious,” said 
Roland, emphatically. 

“He is all right,” said Claverhouse ; 
“they won’t harm Aim.” 

It would seem as if Claverhouse 
was right. Eddy returned in a few 
minutes, with the Rajah beside him, 
followed by a crowd of unarmed 
natives, who began to remove not only 
the wounded, but the dead. The 
Rajah had also an improvised white 
flag, a puggery tied on a cane covered 
with beads, and they stood as repre- 
sentatives while the work went on. 
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Eddy bowed and scraped, with the 
pocket handkerchief on his ramrod. 
The Rajah salaamed, and was very 
polite. Claverhouse and Roland 
watched him... 

He counted the dead and the 
wounded until the very last of the 
wounded; then, as this man was 
being carried out, he spoke a few 
words to Eddy, and Eddy followed 
him to the gate. The Rajah un- 
covered the face of the dying man, 
and looked at it; and in the next 
instant a dozen men had overpowered 


Eddy, and carried him, struggling, 


out into the sunlight, beyond the gate 
for the second time. 

There was no time to chink even. 
Eddy was gone, and gone behind eight 
hundred ranged muskets. Double for- 
tifications may tell in two ways. 


CHAPTER LVI. 


STRETTON was not the less beautiful 
and quiet, however, than heretofore. 
Not the less quiet, until one week 
when two catastrophes came together. 
Monday morning and Saturday night 
were between them, but the Mor- 
daunts and Evanses always speak of 
them now as happening on the same 
day. 

While the Nawab and Roland 
were shelling the Rajah’s palace, and 
while the Rajah was doing the best 
he could, certain things had happened 
in Shropshire worthy of remark. 

The Dean had proposed to Aunt 
Eleanor, on the grounds that they 
were very fond of one another, and 
that if they did not marry now they 
would soon be too old. And I regret 
to say that Aunt Eleanor returned for 
answer that “she had seen enough of 
that kind of thing, and was not going 
to make a fool of herself at her time 
of life.” 

. After this Ethel had. a very hard 
time of it with her. Of course she 
could not-know what had happened ; 
but even Deacon Macdingaway told 


her, in confidence, that :she had 
been to him about some geranium 
cuttings, and that she had so sniffed 
and squiffed at him that he was -cer- 
tain something had gone wrong be- 
tween her and the Dean. 

Sunday morning, however, they 
all went to church to hear the Dean 
preach, even Deacon Macdingaway. 
For it got about that the native troops 
in Bengal were up and murdering 
their officers. And the Dean preached 
on it, and preached well. He.thought, 
in conclusion, that it was the duty of 
every person capable of thinking, to 
consider whether or no we had done 
our duty by India. That it was our 
duty to pray for the widows and 
orphans of British officers and sol- 
diers, and so on. A sermon of good 
common-places, excellent in their 
way. Inthe end of his sermon the 
man broke out, and he left some of 
his congregation sobbing. 

‘‘In the very depth of the dark- 


ness of this furious embroglio, the 


extent of which no man can measure, 


the end of which no man can see, I 


who preach to you have three boys, 
more deeply dear to me than my own 
life. They were committed to me 
by a man I respect and reverence be-’ 


yond most men, and I did my best — 


by them. . Clever, petulant, furious, 
fantastic, you know them; you can 
all say that of them. — Innocent, 
kindly, brave; you can all say that 
of them. The dark cloud which has 
been hanging over India for so long 
has settled down now, and in the 
deepest, blackest night of! it are 
Roland and Edward Evans and Janves 
Mordaunt. 

“There is a dark night of deep, 
dim darkness which is coming’ in 
this land. A night in which a man 
shall feel for his fellow,>'and 
Where is he? Our boys are’ in the 
midnight of it. 1 cannot ask you to 
pray for their souls, but’I ask:you to 
pray that their hands may be strength: 
ened, and that they may die so that 
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the heathen may say, ‘ Behold how 
these Christians love one another !’” 

There are landowners and land- 
owners. For centuries these Evanses 
and Mordaunts had been living among 
their people and doing their duty. 
One house was Whig and the other 
Tory ; but they had minded the poor 
and done their duty by the land so 
long that the very cadets of the two 
houses were to them as their own flesh 
and blood. I express no opinions, 
but facts. It was so, and what is 
more, for good or for evil, it zs so. 
You must make the best of it. 

I never in my life heard any ex- 
pression of opinion in an English 
church. There was one on this occa- 
sion in the churchyard, however. The 
Dean was mobbed for information. 
He had none. There were the great 
facts—that the Bengal sepoys had 
risen, and that the garrison of India 
consisted of two cavalry and eighteen 
infantry regiments of Europeans, 
among a population of 180,000,000, 
and that these three boys, Roland, 
Jim, and Eddy were in the thickest of 
the whole business. 

It would have been ill for the Rajah 
had hebeen inthe quiet English church- 
yard that evening, among the graves 
of the men of Trafalgar and Water- 
loo, of Seringapatam, Laswaree, and 
Sobraon. Give a people a history, O 
statesmen, and they are unconquerable 
for three generations. A ‘‘cry” is 
what one wants to keep a nation alive. 
As a political cry, ‘“‘ Reform ” means 
just nothing. As a war-cry, ‘‘Eylau,” 
Waterloo,” or “Island No.‘10” 
mean less. Yet we have put through 
many things by the power of those 
cries. 

We put through the Indian mutiny 
with no definite cry at all. It was amor- 
phous, hideous, fantastic; not reducible 
to words. The poor folks in the Shrop- 
shire churchyard only swarmed after 
the rector, and, getting what informa- 
tion they could, waved their hands 
wildly, and wished they had been 


there. For not only Roland, and 
Eddy, and Jim were there; but Bill, 
and Tom, and Harry, and the young 
man, whose name was disputed, who 
had married Stokes’s girl Jane, and 
left her in the family-way. 

But the Rajah of Bethoor did not 
know of all this. He had got Jim, 
and Eddy, and his jewels, and, in 
addition, a most tremendous licking. 
But the Rector and Aunt Eleanor 
could not know of this. 

They separated from the villagers 
as soon as they could. Ethel and 
John Mordaunt were following them, 
but Aunt Eleanor turned to them and 
said— 

‘*Go home, you two.” 

She said nothing but that ; but they 
went. 

When they were alone, she said— 

‘‘Why don’t you put your whole 
heart into your sermon? You are as 
bald as can possibly be for twenty 
minutes, and then you burst out and 
speak like a man.” 

“One must spin it out in these 
country places,” said the Dean (Rec- 
tor). 

don’t see that,” said Aunt Eleas 
nor. ‘I hope, however, talking of 
spinning things out, that you have 
duly considered the foolish nonsense 
you spoke to me last week.” 

“Why?” 

“Because if you were to repeat it, 
you would have a different answer.” 
‘Eleanor, will you have me?” 

“Yes, my beloved ; my only hope ; 
so dearly loved, and truly, for so many 
years, We have lost most of our 
lives, dear, yet some remains. Take 
me to thee, good kind heart, and we 
will weep for Eddy together. Oh, 


“my darling! oh, my pretty boy! I 


have none left but you now, dear. 
Don’t leave a poor old woman like 
me.” 

So, after so many years, these two 
hearty souls drew together over what 
they thought was the grave of a boy 
they had both loved well. 


MODERN MAIDENS. 


By a WoMAN, 


CCORDING to the show of 
blossom, good gardeners can 
predict somewhat of the harvest to 
follow. Certainly not every fair and 
cleanly flower sets into a noble fruit; 
for there are many dangers special to 
each individual bud, as well as those 
which threaten the whole orchard in 
amass; but still, barring accidents, 
the promise does to a certain extent 
define the future, and the fruit of the 
summer may be partially reckoned 
by the blossom of the spring. So it 
is in human life. The child is father 
to the man, if not entirely yet ina 
very great degree ; and as the leading 
lines are laid in youth so will they 
remain in maturity. Of course there 
are exceptions. A blight comes on 
the orchard, which renders all the 


_ beauty and promise in vain; and 


there are cases in human life when 
the most beautiful youth, and the most 
carefully trained, turns to worse than 
nought from some insidious cause 
impossible to be foreseen and there- 
fore impossible to be guarded against. 
Good parents have had bad children 
both before Eli's time and since ; for 
though education can do much, it 
cannot do everything ; as not even a 
tropical sun can ripen fruit which 
has a canker in the heart of it to 
begin with. Still, the presumption is 
in favour of a well-looking blossom, 
and, correspondingly, in favour of a 
well-ordered youth. 

A great deal has been said of late 
about our girls—not only about the 


women of England e# masse, but. 


about the girls in especial—the un- 
set blossoms at this moment whiten- 
ing the social orchard with their 
bloom in preparation for the har- 
vest of fruit to come. A great deal 
has been said about them truly; 
and unhappily, much has been said 
against them. They have been taken 
as the mark at which scornful shafts 
have been launched, with more or 
less truth in the aim; but they have 
been still more damagingly hit by 
those of their advocates who have 
upheld their worst faults, and de- 
fended their most fatal mistakes. I 
mean those who ‘have upheld the 
“girl of the period” in her horsey, 
slangy, fast, and flirting aspect ; not 
merely palliating theevil thing, making 
kindly excuses say, and putting forth 
the underside of real goodness that is 
so often found beneath this objection- 
able surface, but who have defended 
her as she is, because not believ- 
ing that she could be made better. 
She is so bad, so foolish—women 
altogether are so bad and foolish— 
that there is no use in scolding. No 
amount of censure can reform an evil 
where there is nothing to work upon, 
Will the most moving exhortations 
bring forth figs from thistles or 
grapes from thorns? Surely this 
cynical acceptance of evil as the only 
condition attainable, is worse than the 
bitterest condemnation which has 
belief in the possibility of improve- 
ment as its groundwork, _ 

Now, what have we to say of our 
girls? what of the thrift, the industry, 
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the modesty, the quietness, the love, 
the virginal reserve and pride in 
themselves which ought to charac- 
terize the ideal maiden? When we 
think of the Grecian maidens, spin- 
ning and weaving in the gyneceum 
at home, or carrying offerings to the 
temples on festival days, do we not 
think of them as possessing all the 
qualities I have mentioned ? And can 
we imagine an Aglaia or Deione such 
as we see our own Fanny or our neigh- 
bour’s Alice in Hyde Park or in a 
ball-room? Bold, mannish, talking 
slang as glibly as any City gent, 
skirting by grave or improper subjects 
with a light and airy manner as one 
to whom nothing is sacred and 
nothing forbidden, dressed without 
regard to taste or beauty, and with 
only one intention in her attire 
throughout—that of attracting atten- 
tion and shocking the more correct by 
the audacity of her costume: this is 
our Fanny or our neighbour's Alice, 
and this is not the Aglaia or the 
Deione of the early Greek days. 
Aglaia and Deione were content to 
stay at home, and do their life’s work 
patiently and modestly. When they 
went abroad it was in the grand and 
noble processions where they carried 
baskets of flowers and votive offerings 
to the gods; they were not seen for 
ever “beating the pavement” of the 
City, and courting what avoided 


scanned, their lives too closely ques- 
tioned, and their bearing too nearly 
copied. No one thinks it shame to 
speak of them, no one shrinks from 
either knowledge or resemblance; on 
the contrary, they are the observed of 
all observers, and the woman about 
whom our girls evince most curiosity 
and interest is the most famous 
hetaira of the day, whom they copy, 
at a distance, but as nearly as they 
dare. Ah! when shall we get back 
to the time when these poor gaudy 
wrecks are absolutely prohibited to 
the speech, the knowledge, or the 
imitation of our virtuous maidens ? 

What can be said of the English 
girl of this present generation relative 
to the first two qualities I spoke of— 
thrift and industry? Just this—she 
has neither one nor the other. Of 
thrift; in the good old-fashioned 
sense, there is scarcely a trace re- 
maining. There is a great deal of 
meanness in women; but meanness 
is not thrift. Trying to pare off the 
edges from others’ profits is not learn- 
ing to do without for oneself; and 
neither can we call that thrift which 
is merely a sparing of the unseen for 
the sake of making a greater display © 
on the outside—which wears holes in 
the stockings, for instance, under 
satin slippers, and covers up linen 
rags with a velvet overcoat. 

Thrift and industry are twin sisters 


them ; and when they dressed them- —among the virtues, and the modern 
selves, at home or abroad, they— girl has as little of the one as of the 


dressed for beauty and decency, not 
for ugliness and indecency. There 
was a line of demarcation between 
them and the Aefaire which no one 
could mistake. They did not take 
Lais or Phryne as their model, as our 
modern maidenstake Mdme. Thérése or 
Mabel Gray; and dress and look and 
act so that even practised observers 
were puzzled as to the social. rank of 
the painted; frizzled, loud-voiced girl 
before them. -Far too’much is known 
about the modern’ Laises. © Their 
ways and works are’ too curiously 


other. House-work of any practical 
kind she despises as unladylike; and 
thinks herself degraded if she touches 
a duster in the drawing-room, or 
handles a saucepan in the kitchen. 
She certainly condescends to do what 
may be called the fancy work of the 
establishment—that is, she arranges 
the flowers in the vases, and performs 
that mysterious service called ‘tidy- 
ing” the room ; shewillevenchangethe 
various ornaments from place to place 
to see where they look best; and for 
nine-tenths of the middle-class girls 
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this summarizes their active work in 
the house. And their active house- 
keeping is of a piece with this. 
Making tea, filling the caddy and the 
sugar-basin, putting out the preserves, 
and arranging the dessert, about ex- 
haust the catalogue of practical 
duties in this direction. The house- 
maid attends to the house linen, and 
the cook does all the cooking, so that 
the young ladies may have time and 
leisure for their own “ private work,” 
And ‘what is this private work ? 
Tatting, which saves the expense of 
edging ; embroidery, which saves the 
expense of bought work; artificial 
flower work; stamped leather work ; 
braided slippers, and the like. Some 
do certainly make their own bonnets, 
which accounts for the extravagant 
ugliness of so many of these head- 
coverings; and some may even be 
found who have the courage and the 
perseverance to attackadress. That 
is, if their parents make them an 
allowance, so that they can save the 
milliner’s bill for their own tangible 
good, else I do not think that many 
girls care to save for the sake of 
their parents only,—the superstition 
with most young people being that 
papa at least has no end of money, 
though perhaps he keeps mamma 
short; but then, she can always get 


it if she likes; it is only to bear the 


scolding and have the cheque at the 
end of it. Of course there are some 
who see for themselves the struggle 
papa has to keep things going, and 
how mamma pinches this and saves 
that to make both ends meet ; but it 
is the law of life that youth should 
be selfish; and to do youth justice, 
it obeys that law with tolerable ac- 
curacy. It is natural to it that it 
should want and crave for | itself, 
and that, sympathy and knowledge 
coming only by experience, it should 
not understand the difficulties it has 
not personally borne. So it may be ; 
but as all our education goes to the 
counteracting of excess in instinct, 


this too,—this natural and instinctive 
selfishness—is not to be met with in- 
difference simply because it is natural. 

The ideal English girl isa creature 


standing midway between the French | 


and the American. She is not such 
an exasperating imgénue as the first, 
nor so hard and off-hand asthe second. 
She is assumed to be a clear-skinned, 
dove-like, gentle creature, who, on 
occasions when her womanly pride 
demands it, can prove herself a very 
Boadicea in defence of her dignity or 


principles. According to the French, - 


she has long, drooping, blonde ring- 
lets, heaven-blue eyes without expres- 
sion, a set smile, a ¢é¢ed’ange that takes 
every now and then a slightly deeper 
flush, and that shows no other feeling, 
but a ¢éte d'ange that is very lovely 
nevertheless, in its rose-leaf insipid 
way. We regret to add that she is 
also supposed to have horse teeth, 
to walk with the step of a grenadier, 
and to run off with her groom, after 
having sat in the balcony at the im- 
minent risk of catching cold, talking 
pretty inanities about the moon which 
cannot be seen because of the fog. 
Time was when the French mother 
objected to the English girl because 
of her romantic ideas—because of her 
tendency to make a wildly romantic 
love-match, instead of the marriage 
of reason and convenience which she 
arranged for her daughter, like a 
nicely-adjusted mercantile bargain. 
It was held that jeune Meess Britan- 
nigue was at all times prepared to 
elope with an undesirable faréi ; that 
she had no regard for the laws of 
society, or for the material exigencies 
of conventional existence ; and that, 
in point of fact, she was always ready 
to rhake a fool of herself for love, in- 
stead of reserving her treasures of 
affection for money. I do-not think 
we can say this now. The English 
girl of the present day is as wide 
awake on all matters connected with 
her own interests, as the shrewdest 
mother need require; and though, 
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certainly, she does still every now and 
then go off with her groom when she 
has been much neglected, and left to 
run -wild in-country places, yet, on 
the whole she is more likely to com- 
mit an unwholesome marriage for 
money, than an indiscreet one for 
love. The great desire of the present 
age is for money and pleasure, ex- 
citement and luxury; and the modern 
maiden has gone with her age. She 
is not content to begin life in a quiet 
manner, with a moderate income, and 
the prospect of real work in the 
housekeeping. She would rather 
marry Silenus with full money-bags 
than Hyperion with an empty purse ; 
and trust to find in dress and amuse- 
ment the happiness she had not cared 
to seek in real love. Besides, there 
is always the make-shift of flirting; 
and to the modern maiden flirting is 
infinitely preferable to love. So that 
Silenus represents, not only money- 
bags, but a crowd of admirers in the 
future ; and not a few of the ordinary 
girls of the day think home and home- 
love slow when conipared with the 
more brilliant pleasures of triumphs 
and adventures derived out of doors. 
It is extraordinary to me how indif- 
ferent the modern generation of girls 
is to the idea of love in any lofty or 
self-denying sense—tto love in the 
abstract—love in what may be called 
its romantic aspect. The very slang 
that is used to express it shows some- 
thing of the feeling; for though “the 
tender passion” may be stilted and 
far-fetched, ‘‘spoons” is disrespectful 
and trivial. The whole subject is 
one that you may hear the modern 
girl continually deride; and she is 
so far honest in that she openly pre- 
fers pelf to spoons. 


I think it may be safely said that 


the lower half of our middle class 
girls bears away the palm for solid 
virtues, taken generally ; that is, the 
daughters of our working professional 
rank and file—not the few leading 
stars among them who consort with 


rank and fashion, and are even them- 
selves of like degree. But though 
our simple middle-class girls are good 
girls as a rule, as a rule-too, they are 
wofully ignorant. Nothing can be 
worse than the education they receive, 
nothing more superficial, more’ use- 
less, more pointless. In the higher 
ranks there is an atmosphere of art 
and refinement that teaches from the 
earliest years. There are pictures 
and mosaics, and bits of art here, and 
snatches of learning there, that famil- 
iarize the young mind with wide and 
lovely spheres of thought ; but in the 
middle-class, bare of all beauty, with 
no incentive to learning save the 
love of learning for its own sake——so 
rare a quality with women—and with 
the insane dread of blue-stockingism 
that affects our men and by conse- 
quence the education of our girls, 
with schools which teach nothing save 
the poorest smattering, there is no 
means of making our girls deep or 
thoughtful, or of giving them more 
than the meagrest pretence of educa- 
tion. Even French girls are better 
educated than ours, while the Ameri- 
can can sail round both. The Ame- 
ricans laugh immensely at our mud- 
dled inaccuracies, and delight to 
expose us when they get us in con- 
clave together. They generally come 
down upon us in geography; and 
there they have their own way with- 
out much rivalry on our parts. The 
most restless nation, and the greatest 
travellers in the world, a certain 
section of us are the best practical 
geographers in the world. The stay- 
at-home English who don’t travel, 
and specially girls who have only 
learnt the use of the globes at ordi- 
nary young ladies’ seminaries, are the 
worst geographers theoretically. Just 
as the French, when taught exclu- 
sively by the priests, are the worst 
historians, and the Americans the 
worst judges of art and all matters of 
taste. But even the French, when 
taught by the secular, are above usin 
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the education of their women; which 
is quite a new reading of respective 
values. Their diploméd governesses 
command better pay than our first- 
rate finishing governesses; and the 
whole system of instruction by the 
cours is better than ours. The con- 
vent schools are valueless, so far as 
the depth or truth of their instruction 
goes. They are so restricted for fear 
the girls should learn more than the 
orthodox French mother thinks fitting, 
that everything which could possibly 
reveal the realities of life is glossed 
over and covered down; and by con- 
sequence, every art, and every science, 
and every branch of knowledge is 
truncated and impoverished. This 
is only true however, of the convent 
schools; the education given by secu- 
lar professors is beyond all praise. 
Cheap,. efficient, catholic, free to all 
comers, and within the capacity of all 
but the abjectly poor, it is the pride 
of Paris, We have nothing like it in 
England ; and far before the need of 
Hausmannizing London is the need 
of appointing a Minister of Public 
Instruction, and of approximating 
our system of education somewhat to 
the French cours and classes. 

Then as to the manners of our 
girls. Iam not one of the sect which 
thinks that every thing good and 
true and beautiful died out with my 
own youth; but pretty and good as 
the girls are now, as they ever were 
and will be, thank God, there are 
some things about them that I, and 
all their best friends, would like to 
see changed. And one is, their 


habit of talking slang. It is- 


very rare indeed to find a girl at 
this present day who has not grad- 
uated in this questionable science ; 
and words which, twenty years ago, 
would not have been heard off a 
cab-rank, are now bandied about 
from girl to girl, and “chaff” has 
become an institution of the draw- 
ing-room as much practised and 
recognized as it is in the streets. 


Of course men laugh at all.this, It , 


is piquant to hear their own ‘jokes 


and allusions repeated, in a manner 


ignorantly, by these innocent pretend- 


ers; but sometimes the ugly thought © 


will obtrude—Is it all as ignorant 
and innocent as appears? Do those 
girls know the real meaning of the 
equivoques they use so freely and 
unblushingly ? And then, though 
they may laugh still, it is in a diffe- 
rent spirit. They would not like 
their own wives to be of the same 
kind as the girls they flirt with, laugh 
with—and at—and encourage. All 
this foolish fastness is very well for a 
fleeting pastime, but it does not do 
for the seriousness of life: and so we 
find it. These girls do not marry. 
There is a great cry going up all 
through the kingdom about the pau- 
city of marriages in the middle and 
upper classes, and certainly one of 
the causes is the fastness and the fri- 
volity of the girls.. Men, who .are 
not merely. love-sick fools, haye some 
kind of. regard to the future: when 
they marry. They want a wife who 
will do her part. well and faithfully ; 
who will take care of their property, 
make a happy and a well-ordered 
home, and be a good and pains-tak- 
ing mother and mistress. And. they 
think, rightly or wrongly I do not 
pretend to determine, that girls who 
live only for balls and dress and 
pleasure and extravagance, who do 
not care to learn any thing, and to 
whom home means nothing sweeter 
or dearer than a fiction, they think 
that girls of this stamp are not ex- 
actly calculated to make rational 
wives or profitable partners; and so 
they leave untried that tremendous 
experiment which, whether it suc- 
ceeds or not, has to be kept to when 
once undertaken. 

Of course the whole cause does 
not lie with our girls. I know that 
the whole sense of the nation has 
turned to self-indulgence and luxury, 
and that prudence is becoming daily 
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amore important and a more popu- 
lar virtue, that is, prudence which 
forbids marriage unless with a rela- 
tively sufficient income. But prudence 
is all very well up to a certain point; 
beyond this point it becomes an evil 
not a virtue; and the prudence which 
forbears the exercise of the best affec- 
tions for the sake of a few yards of 
silk, or a well-appointed dinner, is 
not of the nature of a virtue. To 
barter home and love and children 
for the luxuries that can be done 
without, and that do not help the life 
or the soul in any way, is not pru- 
dence but utter and entire selfish- 
ness. 

Yet, if the women were simpler, the 
men would be less afraid. In all 
the social life women have the su- 
preme influence, and where men are 
ambitious and restless, it is as much 
for them as for themselves. If our 
girls would honestly consent to be- 
come simple, inexpensive, quiet, as 
in the olden times, they would find 
their account and their happiness by 
the change. This does not say that 
they are to become dowdies, or mere 
servants; they can be simple and yet 
beautiful, inexpensive and yet grace- 
ful. Some girls certainly do go off 
into extremes on this side, as well as 
on the other, and make themselves 
utterly unlovely because they will 
not be fast. They seem to set all 
their wits into disfiguring themselves, 
and to think that if they are forbid- 
ding in manner, and unattractive in 
person, they are all right and sure of 
salvation. They-do not see that the 
great need is of beauty that is not 
vanity, of character that is not bold- 
ness, of intellect that has still femi- 


nine softness and the tender submis- 
sion of the weaker left to it, and that 
when they make themselves less than 
woman, they are betraying their own 
cause, and strengthening the hands 
of the enemy. Between fast girls 
and strong-minded ones the sweet 
fair-faced English ideal fares but 
badly. And what we want to get 
back among us is this fair-faced 
English ideal, this loving, tender, 
gentle, and modest creature, who is so 
beautiful as a blossom, and so noble 
and magnificent in her fruits. Please 
God we shall live through this odd 
phase of society nowon hand. There 
is a good in it, somehow, if difficult 
at this moment to discover; but there 
must be good in it as an eventuality, 
else is all our learning vain. And 
when we have lived through it we 
shall get back the ideal maiden as we 
once had her; perhaps not in exactly 
the old form, but in the old loveliness, 
—we shall have her sweet and yet 
strong, beautiful and yet modest, en- 
ergetic and yet loving ; we shall have 
her as our pride and our boast and 
our beloved—the thing we older 
women would defend with our lives 
—that our men will kneel down to 
and reverence while they love—that 
our worst enemies must respect—and 
that our best friends envy us, in sym- 
pathetic admiration. An English 
maiden will again mean one of the 
loveliest and noblest of earth’s daugh- 
ters, and the national madness now 
upon us will be forgotten; or else it 
will be deplored while rejoiced in, as 
the mysterious root of evil which has 
brought forth the flower of good. In 
which lies one of the darkest problems 
and greatest mysteries of human life. 


A LONDONER’S OUT TO THE OTTER. 


“ H dear! how I long for the 

country,—green fields with 
real daisies, cowslips, and primroses. 
If Tom would but look in, we'd go 
somewhere to half-play — “Green 
Bushes,” perhaps. Anything would 
be better than moping here.” 

The speaker, a young fellow of 
seven or eight-and-twenty, sat list- 
lessly by an open window in the 
lengthening twilight of early sum- 
mer. On his handsome face anxiety 
and over-work were written in un- 
mistakable characters; in every 
movement of his limbs there was 
a nervous restlessness that showed 
plainly how much the body sympa- 
thized with the over-tasked brain. 
There can hardly be a worse sign of 
a man’s physical and mental health 
than to be sick of his own society, 
and Edmund Bradly, junior partner 
in the firm of Bodkin, Cox, and Brad- 
ly, merchants, was as exnuyé, and 
therefore as much indisposed, as any 
prosperous gentleman in the prime 
and flower of his days need be. Few 
men indeed had been more fortunate 
than Edmund and Thomas Bradly— 
the elder had selected commerce, the 
younger had chosen law; and breezes 
on the land and favouring gales on 
the sea brought clients to the one 
and cargoes to the other, with a re- 
gularity and abundance that made 
their friends declare that the Bradlys 
were two of the luckiest dogs in Lon- 
don. I am inclined to believe, how- 
ever, “luck” has much less to do 
with our affairs than is generally sup- 
posed, and feel certain it had little 


influence on the advancement of the 
brothers, who put their faith in truth, 
integrity, and diligence, and troubled 
themselves very little about any of 
the short cuts said to lead direct to 
the golden temple of the goddess 
Fortune. Our friend looked at his 
watch for an instant, next at himself 
in the glass, and was turning away 
from the contemplation with anything 
but a pleasant expression, when a 
firm step mounting the stairs two at 
a time caught his ear, turned wf the 
corners of his mouth into a pleasant 
smile, brought light to his eyes, and 
made him altogether a much better- 
looking gentleman than he had been 
a moment before. 

‘My dear Tom, I never was so 
glad to see you.” 

‘I hope you don’t want profes- 
sional advice ?” 

‘“‘ Hang professional advice! Come, 
sit down, and let us talk of old days 
and old scenes. I can’t bring back 
the one or revisit the other, so it’s all 
a poor fellow can do who is heartily 
tired of the present.” 

Tom looked steadily into his face ; 
what he saw there does not much 
matter, but he drew closer to his 
brother and said— 

“Suppose we go out of town for 
a holiday.” 

‘Nonsense, Tom, you know ¢hat 
is impossible ; how can I go? Busi- 
ness, business, inexorable business ! 
Yet, indeed, the mere idea seems to 
give me new life. Let us talk to. 
night, and to-morrow I will see the 
doctor on my way to the office.” 
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Now, Tom, though not brought up 
to the medical profession, had yet 
some practical knowledge in ‘‘ minis- 
tering to a mind diseased,” so instead 
of arguing the question of ‘“possi- 
bility,” he proceeded to pour out a 
mental draught, tonic as to the ulti- 
mate effects, but in its immediate 
action, stimulant and sedative, calm- 
ing present despondency and rousing 
hope. 

“Do you know, Ned, I have been 
thinking all day of the dear old De- 
vonshire village under the hill, where 
our mother so long and so patiently 
strove to fit us for the business of 
life. Perhaps the west wind and the 
fleecy clouds chasing each other over 
the blue sky sent my thoughts home- 
wards. 'Tis ten years since we left it, 
yet I can see it now, with its pretty 
cottages half covered with myrtle, 
clematis, and climbing roses, and the 
great hill behind dropping sheer down 
into the vale, as if in adoration of its 
loveliness. Do you remember?” 

“I should think so; and Honiton 
and Fairmile, and the old school at 
Ottery-Saint-Mary ; I'll be bound the 
E. B., carved on my desk, is there 
yet. What an idle fellow I was; 
shouldn’t you like to see it, eh, 
Tom?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said the 
hypocritical Tom; “perhaps a run 
out in one of the P. and O. Compa- 
ny’s boats to Marseilles might be bet- 
ter; romantic, Mediterranean,—blue 
Garonne, and all that sort of thing.” 

“I'd rather see the flowery valley 
of the Otter than all the Garonnes in 
the world,” remarked Mr. Ned, with 
considerable energy. 

The astute lawyer thought to him- 
self, ‘Ah, my medicine is doing good 
already ;” but remembering that the 
most approved method of inducing a 
pig to go forward is to drag him 
gently backwards, said,— 

“Tis a bad plan to upset the 
balance of the mind by thinking on 
what can’t be.” 


During the remainder of the even- 
ing Tom’s mood was passive ; he put 
in a word now and then, which sug- 
gested a train of pleasant thoughts to 
his brother, who like a great stupid 
gudgeon, swallowed the bait without 
thinking of the hook ; but then Tom 
was every inch an angler. 

“I wonder whether the Leighs— 
our poor mother’s friends and neigh- 
bours—are still in their old house ! 
Kitty and Jane must now be women. 
Don’t you remember, Tom, the low, 
bay-window, with nearly as much 
wood as glass, where the little girls 
used to learn their lessons, and wish 
they could go with us to the river, to 
grow rich with a store of gold and 
silver flowers, whilst we fished ?” But 
Tom did not remember much about it. 

-They were boys once more in 
thought, feeling, and affection. They 
wandered over the meadows, heard 
the soft voice of the stream, and lis- 
tened to the song of the birds, as they 
cast imaginary blue uprights, gran- 
hams, or red palmers, into pool and 
stickle, so long forgotten, so well re- 
membered. 

As. the clock struck twelve, Dr. 
Tom considered he had paid a visit 
sufficiently long, and took his leave. 

‘He'll do it ; not a doubt on that 
point. Poor fellow! he’s as much 
like the country-boy his words paint- 
ed to-night as—as—I am, perhaps. 
How ill and worn he looks! Well, 
well, he’ll be better after a month’s 
run.” 

Left alone, Edmund Bradly stood 
for a few minutes on the spot where 
he had risen to take leave of his bro- 
ther, and then placing a chair by the 
cupboard, mounted on it; searched 
the top shelf, where all sorts of rub- 
bish had been thrown, and took up a 
boy’s old fly-book, covered with dust 
and mildew. With what mixed feel- 
ings he drew out a rotten casting- 
line, and examined the moth-eaten 
flies affixed to it. Truly memory is 
part of our immortality; his had 
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slept; and now awoke ; the forgotten 
past was present, and rose before him 
as a thing of yesterday. How vividly 
he remembered the last time it had 
been used! The glorious golden 
trout that lay under the high red 
bank, and so often tantalized him, but 
had then fallen’ a victim to his 
prowess, seemed to live once more ; 
nay, he could recall every word which 
was said, when, in the pride of his 
heart, the fish was presented to the 
Leighs. 

That night the poor little book was 
placed under his pillow, and in sleep 
the wearied man was a boy again. 

For the next two or three days Dr. 
Tom’s prescription continued to pro- 
duce favourable results, and his bro- 
ther brightened up in no small degree. 
This was partly due to his daily walk 
from Craven Street to the office in 
the city; for, between these points, 
were divers tackle-shops, at each of 
which Edmund Bradly regularly 
pulled-up, every morning and even- 
ing, and invariably appeared to gather 
new energy from the contemplation 
of what he saw therein. 

It must not, however, be supposed 
that Tom neglected his patient ; very 
far from it; he knew to a minute 
when the sick man left his rooms, and 
was sure to be smoking his morning 
cigar at a divan near the corner, a 
little before the time. Presently, the 
languid, drooping form—which he 
would have known at a glance, had 
the busy crowd hurrying eastwards 
been multiplied by ten—passed his 
ambuscade, and then, at a safe dis- 
tance, he watched with unspeakable 
solicitude for any indications on 
which to found his prognosis for the 
day. ‘*’Tis losing its effect,” he said, 
one morning; ‘Ned wants another 
dose.” So that evening he dropped 
in, administered a very strong potion, 
and was not a little surprised at its 
efficacy, when about three P.M. next 
day, the door of his private room 
opened, and in walked Mr. Ned. 


‘Tom, if you will come with me, 
I'll go for a month’s run out of 
town.” 

The lawyer looked up froay’ the 
brief he was drawing up. 

‘When shall we start ?” 

‘‘I’m ready to go to-night. Old 
Bodkin is anxious to get me off at 
once, as he proposes to go to South- 
end on my return; and Cox, like a 
good fellow, said for the last month 
I had been doing the firm no good, 
and myself ever so much harm. 
What an ass I was. not to have 
thought of it sooner. 

“TI can’t go at once, Ned ; ; but 
this time to-morrow ; will that do? 
You will have to go z#side some of 
the shops whose oufsiaes you have 
lately been ogling so regularly. And 
I shall want a few hours for business 
preparations,” 

Edmund Bradly’s holiday had 
begun. That afternoon, he paid a 
visit to Jones, in Jermyn-street, 
another to McGowan, wound up 
with a stroll down the Strand, and 
when at seven o'clock he sat arrang- 
ing his purchases and waiting for 
his guest, he already looked another 
man. 

That evening wine antl to 
cheer as it had not cheered for many 
a month, and ere the brothers parted 
as the chimes rang midnight, they 
drank a solemn bumper to the dear 
old village under the hill, and an- 
other to their success on the Otter. 

How delightful was the run out 
of the smoke and din of the great 
city. Gradually the houses became 
less and less densely packed ; streets 
gave way to rows, terraces to de- 
tached villas; then came an occa- 
sional nursery-garden, next a brick- 
field, presently more gardens, and at 
length green meadows,’ decked with 


noble trees, and enamelled. with 


countless flowers, stretched away in 
rich luxuriance farther than the eye 
could follow. What a journey that 
was! sweet air, pleasant sights—a 
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consciousness of freedom, a proud re- 
membrance of honest labour. Only 
a captive can feel the full delight of 
liberty. 

Arrived at Honiton the travellers 
were too happy to be weary; now 
they astonished the natives by staring 
into the shops, walking up and down 
the long street, each calling the 
other’s attention toold familiar names, 
on queer little boards over the doors, 
and being in a general way, as happy 
and as foolish as any two school-boys 
on a holiday. And then the break- 
fast next morning at the “‘ Dolphin” ! 
Ah ! that was something like a break- 
fast; not the solitary roll and the 
inevitable egg, but fish, and rashers, 
boiled beef, chops, and above all, a 
pot of that luxury of luxuries, Devon- 
shire cream—not curds whipped up 
with flour, such as one sees out of 
the county, and hears slanderously 
called by a name to which it has no 
claim, but a rich yellow mass, firm, 
odorous, and unique. Tom's appe- 
tite was something awful, for he had 
been out in the delicious morning 
air, and had done lots of business, 
had paid a professional visit to Wil- 
liam Wells, the vendor of tackle ; 
settled his subscription with the club; 
enquired after old friends; learned 
who were absent, who were dead ; 
and found with much satisfaction 
that the Leighs were still in their 
old house at Gittisham. 

Edmund, considering all things, 
was doing great credit to his doctor, 
talking, eating, and arranging his 
tackle at one and the same time, 
with much volubility, perseverance, 
and skill. Novelty is essential to 
enjoyment. What cash, subsequently 
gained in a legitimate way, is half so 
prized as the first school-tip? No 
kiss thrills us with rapture like the 
first—and to the brothers, this, the 
opening day of their new life, was 
delightful from the joy it promised, 
and doubly exciting as being res 
nova. 


Two rosy-cheeked boys had been 
engaged, at the extravagant rate of 
one shilling per diem each, to carry 
baskets, landing-nets, and luncheon, 
and now followed our friends down 
the green path that led to the river, 
with a proud gravity worthy the 
importance of a first situation. Pass- 
ing through a lane canopied with 
over-arching boughs of hazel, thorn, 
holly, and oak, its high banks spang- 
led with dew, and odorous from the 
breath of wild flowers, they crossed 
the meadow in which it terminated, 
and so reached the river, with its 
laughing streams and beautiful pools, 
fringed with patches of broad flags 
waving musically in the morning 
air. Toil and care, bricks and 
smoke, had hid these delights from 
their eyes for ten long years, but now 
how eagerly each sense drank in 
their loveliness! Dr. Tom, with a 
pleased smile, watched his patient 
pass the line rapidly through the 
rings, unwind the casting-line from 
his hat, loop it on with trembling 
fingers, and then send the flies 
lightly over the stream. 

“ Bravo, Ned! that is quite in the 
old style, and I’ll land your first fish.” 

Near the tail of the run there was a 
sharp splash, a quick upward motion 
of hand, and that delicious feel- 
ing of tension which tells that the 
steel has gone home. 

‘Mind what you are about with 
that net,” to Tom, who, with un- 
pardonable imprudence, was looking 
out for achance, “ he's not half ready 
yet; keep still, and I'll bring Adm to 
you—take care—now !” 

In another moment the fish lay on 
the grass, and Ned was bending over 
his prize—a beautiful creature of 
fifteen ounces, whose sides shone 
like a plate of gold inlaid with 
rubies; he would not have ex- 
changed that fish for a bale of to- 
bacco, or a hogshead of sugar. 

Tom now caught the infection— 
quickly got his machinery into work- 
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ing order ; set up in business on his 
own account, and soon drove a 
thriving trade,—happy, careless days 
came back, and when towards even- 
ing they sat down, a couple of miles 
below Fenny Bridges, to count the 
spoils and put up the tackle, each 
thought the sun had travelled quicker 
than was his wont. Two or three 
fields beyond lay a farm-house, with 
large and straggling offices, which 
seemed to attract Tom’s attention. — 

“Oh, I say, you left school before 
the invention of ‘muggling,’ didn’t 
you?” 

Ned, who was interrupted in the 
midst of a profound calculation as to 
the weight of his fish, merely replied, 
don’t know.” 

“Well, then, at any rate you re- 
member Jack Peters.” 

“ Of course I do; Jack Falstaff, as 
we used to callhim—do you see him?” 
my mind's eye, Horatio.’” 

‘‘Muggling was a word expressive 
of a peculiar style of hunting. Now 
there are two sides to every question : 
with us it was fun and adventure ; 
with the proprietors of poultry, an 
iniquity deserving transportation. 
From their point of view, it was 
fowl-stealing—from ours, sport. One 
half-holiday, old Jack was working 
as usual on his model of a gun-brig, 
when I proposed an _~ expedition. 
Busily engaged in cutting out the port 
holes, he merely observed, ‘Go and 
be hanged.’ Certainly at that time 
Z saw no connection between my 
offer and the destiny to which he 
consigned me. After a time, how- 
ever, my eloquence prevailed, and we 
set off for Hobbs’ Farm, over there. 
Skirmishing round the place, the 
ground seemed clear of the enemy, 
and at a favourable distance from 
the house, walking about as if not 
quite at home, was a magnificent 
ginger cock. Like a couple of Hot- 
tentots after an ostrich, away we 
went in pursuit. There never was 
such a bird; With a reasonable 


notion of using his wings, his run- 
ning was marvellous: sometimes 
doubling back towards the house ; 
sometimes,’ when losing ground, 
taking wing over a hedge. It cost 
us nearly half an hour to run him 
down, and just as we were about to 
dispatch him the foe was upon us in 
overwhelming force—the farmer, his 
two sons, one boy, and a sheep-dog. 
Fighting was out of the question, 
and flight was not so easy, for we 
were already more than half-blown. 
Jack dared not drop the evidence of 
our guilt, but hustled him into a bag 
slung over his shoulders. 

“Whilst tearing along, our hearts 
sank within us. We were evidently 
in for it. ‘Loo, loo, loo, Gip, hold 
him, loo, loo, loo,’ shouted the pur- 
suers, ‘hold him, good dog, hold 
him.’ There was a sharp sound, com- 
pounded of a gasp and a yell, and 
the beast was sticking fast to the 
fattest part of fat John’s body. With 
a strong disposition to leave my ill- 
starred companion to his fate, I could 
not choose but turn to the rescue; 
more especially as, but for me, he 
would then have been cutting out the 
portholes of his cruiser, in the peaceful 
seclusion of the carpenter's loft. At 
that moment he displayed the calm 
heroism which afterwards distin- 
guished him on many a stricken 
field. ‘Thankee, Tom,’ he said, 
quietly, when a judicious kick had 
freed him from his persecutor, ‘he’s 
nothing to this fiend in the bag. I 
can’t stand Aim much longer, so cut 
along and take care of yourself— 
mind, I won't peach.’ 

“Poor Peters laboured along like a 
corpulent bison with a troop of 
Pawnees at his tail, and at each bound 
the bag flew viciously upwards, and 
more viciously down, drawing dismal 
groans from the unlucky bearer. 

‘**7’m punched as full of holes as 
the sole of an old shooting-boot. Cut 
the string, or his spurs willbe the 
death of me.’ 
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“Just here we forded the river with 
the foe close to our heels, and strained 
up that bank, where the wounded 
hero fell from exhaustion, and was 
instantly in the hands of the enemy— 
‘faint, but fighting still.’ Active as 
a deer, I was soon out of sight, reached 
home, borrowed a new rig-out, and 
in an agony of fear, skulked behind 
the trees in the old _ churchyard, 
opposite the school-door. That half 
hour was the longest in my life; it 
seemed twice as long as any sixty 
minutes I have known before or 
since. Presently there was a buzz of 
wonder and sympathy in the street 
below, as Jack passed in the middle 
of his captors, with a cart-rope round 
his neck. Previously, I had been 
tortured by horrible ideas of trans- 
portation for life. Was he now being 
led to execution? ‘Go and be hanged ’ 
instantly acquired an awfully pro- 
phetic significance, and I—I was his 
murderer. Slowly the fatal proces- 
sion moved on; the great door opened, 
closed, and the party was lost to sight; 
yet I fe/t, the master and that savage 
the usher were sitting in judgment 
on my victim. The trial was soon 
over—once more the doors opened— 
out came the victors, and sat down 
close to the place where I was shiver- 
ing in mortal terror. The triumphant 
clodpoles made merry with our misery, 
and told with great glee how neatly 
they had trapped us. Our holiday 
was known; our advance, watched ; 
and the wildest cock in the country 
turned out as a decoy. Allowed to 
exhaust ourselves in chase of ‘ Deer- 
foot,’ we were taken at disadvantage, 
and ignominously run down by a set 
of louts that, had we been fresh, 
might as well have hoped to overtake 
the ‘Down Express.’ Fortunately 
the holidays were at hand. Jack's 
Pater only suffered in purse, having 
to pay a five-pound note; but my 
stout friend- suffered in person and 
wardrobe, for his coat was as full of 
holes as a cullender, and his back so 


lacerated by the spurs of the impri- 
soned cock, that the vacation proved 
as he subsequently told me, ‘No joke.’ 

“’Pon my word, Ned, that was 
the last ‘muggling’ at which I ever 
assisted.” 

« Day followed day in de- 
licious variety: now on the Club 
Water to the east of the town; now 
down to Fenny Bridges, and home by 
Gittisham, the dear old village under 
the hill, which Edmund Bradly saw 
so vividly on the night of his despon- 
dency in Craven Street. Though 
manifestly improved in health and 
strength, that gentleman frequently 
complained of faintness about one 
P.M., and found it necessary to quit 
the river, and adjourn to his friends 
the Leighs for rest and refreshment. 
Tom did not like parting with his 
comrade, but was too loving to be 


‘selfish; and as the almost diurnal 


‘‘repose,” improved the health, and 
increased the happiness of his brother, 
he was content to follow his sport 
alone. Indeed he was himself no 
unwilling guest in that hospitable 
cottage ‘‘after business hours,” and 
was always happy to join the party 
in the old bay-window, and chat with 
Kate and Jane of old times. Both 
were charming girls ; but about the 
elder there was a depth and earnest- 
ness far beyond her personal attrac- 
tions. Dr. Tom had his own sus- 
picions that an infectious disease was 
appearing in the family; but after 
weighing the matter carefully, he 
came to the conclusion that it would 
be unwise.to institute any prophy- 
lactic treatment, and that it might be 
better to leave the case alone till 
regularly called in, 

The brothers, like old campaigners, 
when the daily strife was done, had 
hitherto been content to rough it, 
and spend their evenings bachelor 
fashion by their own watch-fires ; 
but now this glimpse of a loving 
home, with all its sweet endearments, 
was very delightful. Nor did they 
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view this Eden from the wilderness ; 
on the contrary, the kind old couple 
bade them welcome, even as they 
had done ten long years before ; and 
Edmund and Tom were at home. 

Matters had run on in this plea- 
sant strain for about three weeks, 
when Tom returned rather later than 
usual to pick up his brother. 

Walking to the old window, now 
usually open to admit the sweet 
evening air, he found Kate and Ned 
alone; and without any preface, an- 
nounced that he had been to Ottery, 
and secured excellent quarters at the 
“George,” for the ensuing week. 

The lady’s pale cheek grew a 
shade more pale—the gentleman’s a 
shade more warm ; there was, how- 
ever, no time for explanation, as Jane 
and the old folks at that moment 
came in from the garden; neverthe- 
less, the family physician noticed 
considerable constitutional disturb- 
ance, and pronounced his brother in- 
curably spoony. 

On the following day they made a 
splendid bag before reaching their 
new station, but the next morning 
after breakfast, Ned declared he had 
left his cigar-case on the mantle- 
piece of the “Dolphin,” and that it 
was absolutely necessary he should go 
over to Honiton and find it. Whe- 
ther this was fact or fiction, Tom 
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never knew; but after his brother’s 
departure, he strolled about the little 
country town where he had so long 
been a school-boy, read all the well- 
remembered names over the market 
stalls ; walked round the old church- 
yard, watched the bright sun light 
up the beautiful old Minster, called 
on his former master, saw Ned’s 
initials on his desk, insisted on a 
half-holiday, and then like a man 
conscious of having done his duty, 
took his rod and set off for the river, 
without the least expectation of 
meeting the bereaved owner of the 
missing case. This, however, is an 
uncertain world, where many unlikely 
things are of daily occurrence ; still 
he was not a little surprised at see- 
ing his brother, five or six hours 
afterwards, striding down the mea- 
dows towards him, as if possessed of 
the famous seven-leagued boots. 

“My dear Tom, I am so happy.” 

‘« Have you found it?” 

The question was confusing. 

““Yes—no—that is, I did not go 
the whole way—Kate was so glad to 
see me. I don’t know what I said— 
exactly —but—but—she said— Yes.’ 
Oh, I am so happy.” 

That week brought the brothers’ 
holiday to an end, but I think we 
may venture to predict neither will 
ever regret his ‘Out to the Otter.” 
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By M. Lainc MEASON. 


GREAT number of even tho- 

roughly practical people hold 
that “coming events cast their sha- 
dows before,” and that good and bad 
fortunes alike can be felt as it were— 
or, at any rate, that their approach is 
known—before they actually appear. 
Now, my experience of life is quite 
otherwise. I allow that pleasures 
and troubles generally run in herds, 
and that one misfortune, or one piece 
of good luck, is pretty certain to be 
followed by more of the same kind. 
But I hold—or rather, my experience 
teaches me—that great events in life 
generally happen when they are least 
expected, and that it is just when you 
are thinking least about it, that what 
you have wished for, or what you 
have feared, comes to pass. 

It was so, at any rate, with the 
only day of Elephant Shooting I ever 
had. Like every lad who has longed 
to visit the East for the sake of sport, 
my day-dreams had dwelt much upon 
elephant shooting. But where was I 
to get it? In the Upper Provinces 
of India there are certainly elephants 
to be found, but, as a general rule, 
only in remote jungles, to reach 
which the leave of absence and the 
purse I could command, were both 
too short. Ceylon—which is to ele- 
phant shooting what Leicestershire is 
to fox hunting—I was not likely to 
see ; and the Cape of Good Hope I 
had, at the time I write of, very little 
chance of visiting. The same might 
be said of the great Walliar jungle, 
at the foot of the Neilgherry Hills, 
Elephants are to be met with there ; 


and every year perhaps some five or 
six fall to the rifles of English sports- 
men. But to go from Meerut to 
Madras, and enjoy a couple of 
months’ shooting there, would re- 
quire at least six months’ leave 
and two or three thousand rupees 
(£200 or £300) in hard cash, and I 
was as likely to get one as the other 
—which means that both were out 
of the question, and that there was 
no use hoping for either. 

But a day’s elephant shooting I 
did get, and that when I least ex- 
pected it. A young civil servant 
named Bland, Neld, of the 3rd Dra- 
goons, and myself, happened to be on 
leave together at Mussoorie, one of 
the Sanatoriums on the Himalaya 
Hills. We all knew each other, hay- 
ing been for nearly a year at the same 
station—Meerut ; and, as we lodged 
at the Mussoorie club, and sat next 
each other every day at the table d’héte 
breakfast, tiffin, and dinner we got 
more intimate than before, whilst 
killing time in that most agreeable cli- 
mate. Bland and myself were both up 
on sick-leave, Neld on private affairs ; 
so that although the latter was per- 
fectly justified in going where he liked, 
it was against the rules of both services 
that officers sent up to a station some 
6,000 feet above the level of the sea, in 
order that they might profit by a cool 
climate, should, of their own free 
will, go down into the hot plains. I 


‘mention this in explanation why 


Bland and myself were obliged to 
keep silence respecting our sporting 
adventures; for if they had been pub- 
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licly talked about, ‘we should have 
been obliged to leave the Hills and 
return to our duty—I to my regiment 
at Meerut, and Bland to his cutcherry 
(magistrate’s office) at the same sta- 
tion. But Neld was under no such 
obligation. He, the happy fellow, 
could come or go where he liked. 
He had six months’ leave on private 
affairs, and was under no obligation 
to remain on the Hills unless it suit- 
ed him to do so; not that he was a 
very ardent sportsman, perhaps the 
least so of the three. Still, he liked 
the life in the jungle, and preferred 
infinitely the freedom of living in 
tents to the routine of billiards, whist, 
flirtations, private theatricals, and 
balls, for which Anglo-Indians, when 
at Mussoorie or Simla, go in with 
such vigour and energy. 

In order, therefore, not to get our- 
selves into trouble, and still to enjoy 
what sport we could before the rains 
came on, Bland and myself made our 
friend Neld always take with him to 
the plains our two tents, with such 
accommodation in the way of furni- 
ture as we required when under can- 
vas. We always made our companion 
precede us bya day or two, and then, 
giving out that we were going into 
the neighbouring hills to shoot a few 
jungle fowl, or look for some moun- 
tain pheasants, we followed Neld to 
his encampment, in the Valley of 
Dhera Dhon, or often lower, to the 
plains beyond the Dhera pass. On 
the occasion of which I am going to 
give an account, Neld had preceded 
us by twenty-four hours, and we in- 
tended to join him at a village some 
eight hours’ ride from Mussorie, on 
the edge of the Terai jungle. I make 
special mention of this in order to 
show what hot-headed young fools we 
were. Bland had been specially or- 
dered by a board of medical officers 
to sojourn for six months on the 
Himalayas. He had had a very bad 
attack of jungle fever the year before, 
and the climate of the Hills was con- 


sidered the only cure that could be 
relied upon for his complaint. Yet 
here he was, not only leaving the 
bracing, fever-dispelling air of the 
mountains, but actually going for his 
own pleasure to about the most un- 
healthy climate in all the North-West 
Provinces—to a district in which the 
very worst fevers abound, and in 
which—although not at the season 
when we visited the place—no Eu- 
ropean can, for eight months of the 
year, sleep a single night without risk 
of catching the most deadly of the 
various maladies engendered by ma- 
laria. A regular jungle fever, caught 
in the Terai, between the commence- 
ment of the rainy season in October, 
and before the following month of 
March, seldom fails to send an Eng- 
lishman to his grave. 

Nor was I an iota less foolish. 
The complaint for which I had been 
sent to the Hills was rheumatism, 
and the heat and exposure of shoot- 
ing in the plains, together with the 
damp and dews of the night, was 
pretty certain to bring on an attack, 
and do away with all the good I had 
received from a residence in a good 
climate. But when men have a mania 
for shooting, it is impossible to rea- 
son with them, and so, although at 
the risk of our lives, and with a cer- 
tainty that, if found out, we should 
both be greatly censured, and re- 
manded to our respective duties, we 
persisted in our intentions. 

The Terai jungle is a belt of 
forest, more or less dense, which 
stretches away at the foot of the 
Himalayas, a distance of nearly three 
hundred miles, as far as the confines 
of the Nepaul frontier. This belt is 
more or less broad, but at the parts 
which are nearest to the North-West 
Provinces the jungle must be about 
thirty miles wide. It was on the 
verge of this vast forest that Neld 
had pitched tents for himself and for 
us, and by the time we joined him 
there he had already enjoyed a couple 
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of days’ sport. We reached the vil- 
lage after a very long and’ hot day’s 
ride, the heat being all the more felt 
as we came from a climate where the 
thermometer was never higher in the 
shade, even at mid-day, than 63° or 
64°, to where it stood at 96° an hour 
before sunset. But what will men, 
who are really fond of field-sports, 
not go through in order to enjoy 
their favourite amusement, particu- 
larly when they are on the sunny 
side of twenty-five? And had we 
been ten times as tired as we were, 
the sight of what Neld had already 
shot, and his description of what he 
hoped we should yet do in the neigh- 
bourhood, would have revived us. 
There was no need to ask many 
questions of our companion respect- 
‘ing the sport he had enjoyed, for in 
and around his tent were trophies 
that spoke for themselves. One of 
his classees, or tent-pitchers, was 
busy when we arrived pegging down 
the hide of a very large samber 
deer, whose head, ornamented with 
immense antlers, lay a few yards off ; 
and as we entered the mess-tent, 
we found Neld busy measuring and 
noting down the length of a skin 
which had just been taken off the 
body of a panther that had fallen to 
his rifle that afternoon; and four 
coolies, or porters, had just arrived 
with a dead boar, which our friend 
had speared on the plains during the 
morning. ‘A panther, a samber, 
two black buck, three spotted deer, 
and a boar, all in two days’ sport, 
and I single-handed, is not so bad,” 
said Neld, as we entered. And, in- 
deed, the difficulty appeared to be 
what kind of game to select from, 
for both the plains and the forest, 
which was about a mile off, seemed 
to abound with every living creature 
that i§ not subject to the rule of 
man. 

Our next day’s work was, however, 
cut out for us, Neld’s shikarie, a 
very trustworthy fellow, had brought. 


in news that a large-sized tiger had 
been destroying the cattle of the 
villagers in the neighbourhood, and 
the poor people had begged us to 
shoot the beast. This tiger had 
lately been in the habit of leaving 
the jungle in the night, killing a 
bullock, a calf, a sheep, or a goat, as 
the case might be, and returning to 
his lair shortly before, or sometimes 
shortly after, day-break. Neld had 
with him a couple of sporting ele- 
phants, which had been sent up from 
Meerut for his use. Upon these it 
was proposed we should start about 
three hours before dawn next day, 
and take up a position at some place 
which would intercept the tiger's 
retreat towards the jungle. All ar- 
rangements had been made; the 
villagers had tied a bullock to a tree 
not far from where he had killed one 
a night or two before, and, as we 
thought, nothing would be easier 
than to “pad” the brute before we 
returned to camp for breakfast. 

At three a.M. we had mounted 
our elephants. One of these was a 
very staunch old animal, a thorough 
shikarie elephant, which could be 
trusted for steadiness under almost 
any circumstances. The other was 
also a good sporting elephant, but 
given at times to the worst fault an 
animal of the kind can have, I mean 
that of charging the tiger which his 
rider is pursuing. All that the 
sportsman wants a sporting elephant 
to do is to remain perfectly quiet 
when a tiger is found, and not to 
flinch if the brute tries to charge. 
As there was this inequality between 
the two elephants, Neld proposed 
that we should draw lots, and it fell 
to me to have the less steady of the 
two animals. 

A tiger will never face the open 
flat country if he can possibly avoid 
doing so. In the present instance a 
ravine led from the outskirts of the 
forest to the village where the brute 
had been so often seen. At the 
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bottom of the ravine, the banks of 
which were in no part more than 
twenty feet high, there ran, in the 
rainy months, a small current, and, 
even now, patches of damp sand 
here and there, seemed placed on 
purpose to receive marks of the tiger’s 
*‘pug.”’ These had been carefully ex- 
amined a short time before we reached 
the place, and the shikarie had given 
it as his decided opinion that the 
tiger had passed over the place, going 
away from the jungle, since night- 
fall. It wanted now an hour of 
dawn, and we took the stations as- 
signed to us. Bland and Neld, being 
on the best elephant, were placed 
near where a branch of the ravine 
diverged off, and where, unless the 
tiger (which was very unlikely) took 
to the open country, he would be sure 
to pass. My station was about a mile 
nearer the jungle. It was, so far, a 
better place than the other, that, 
hidden by a small clump of trees, I 
was pretty certain to get a clear shot 
at the tiger if my companions had 
spared him. Moreover, there was an 
old broken tank of clear water within 
fifty yards of where I stood, at which 
the brute would be safe to stop and 
drink, whether wounded or not, before 
he entered the jungle. Another ad- 
vantage I had,over my companions 
was that, as in the East, when the 
day has broken the broad light bursts 
forth almost immediately, it was 
pretty certain that by the time the 
tiger reached me, there would be 
daylight enough for me to take a 
steady shot at him. 

Waiting in the dark, with nobody 
but two sleepy natives to talk to, and 
not able to smoke in case the smell 
might turn back the game, is not a 
cheerful way of passing the time. I 
knew that I should have to wait at 
least an hour, and it might be an 
hour and a half or two. I felt 
sleepy, and the atmosphere was very 
damp indeed. With me was the 
mahout who guided the elephant, 


and a syce, or horse-keeper, whom I 
had taken with me to look after my 
guns and ammunition, This man, 
to whom, as will be seen presently, I 
owed my life that day, was not an 
Hindoostanee by race, although born 
in India. His own account of him- 
self (and I believe it was perfectly 
true) and his parentage was as fol- 
lows: His father was a pure born 
Seedee, or African, from the coast 
opposite Aden, who had by some 
means or other come to Bombay, 
and thence worked his way: up to 
Gwalior, where he had taken service 
as horse-keeper with the Rajah of 
that place. Lik: the rest of his race 
he was a strict Mahomedan, and on 
‘one occasion had left his master for 
a few months in order to perform 
the Hadze, or pilgrimage to Mecca. 
On his return thence, he had visited 
his own country, and from thence 
brought with him to Upper India a 
bride of his own race. The eldest 
offspring of this union was my syce, 
Abdallah, who, although speaking 
Hindoostanee exactly like a native of 
the country, had the curly hair, the 
snub nose, the thick lips, and all the 
other peculiarities of a decided 
African, A more faithful, or a 
braver fellow never lived. He had 
come into my service, as is the 
custom very often in India, with an 
Arab horse that I had bought from 
George Brown, the celebrated sports- 
man, who was so long Judge at 
Mozuffernuggur. Brown offered to 
keep Abdallah when he sold me 
‘‘Gas-lights,” and of course could 
afford to pay the man higher wages 
than he was ever likely to receive 
from the subaltern of a line regi- 
ment. Besides, in India, the position 
of the master is in a great measure 
reflected on his servants, and the 
syce of a Judge Sahib Bahadoor, to 
whom even the greatest of natives 
pay the most unbounded respect, is 
in a very different position—in the 
“society” he frequents — from the 
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same servant on the establishment of 
an infantry sub. But Abdallah would 
not leave his horse. Where that 
animal went he would go, and al- 
though he had no fault whatever to 
find with his old master, he pre- 
ferred to follow the fortunes of ‘‘ Gas- 
lights,” and at the time I write of 
he had been in my service about two 
years. Of course, after the custom 
of the East, he did nothing for me 
except look after his horse, except 
upon occasions like the present, when 
there might be danger to be met 
with. Moreover, Abdallah was a 
sportsman at heart. He was never 
so happy as when out intent on a 
shooting expedition, and could not 
only handle a smooth-bore well, but 
was no mean shot with a rifle. 

I had been about an hour at my 
station, and, notwithstanding the 
strict injunctions given me by Neld 
when we parted, I had managed to 
smoke a couple of Manilla cheroots, 
when Abdallah, who was sitting be- 
hind me on the howdah, touched my 
arm and pointed to the east. There 
was just visible in that direction a 
faint glimmer of light, which, how- 
ever, began to get wider and redder 
everymoment. Just then I experienced 
the cold shiver which seems always 
to run through one’s blood at dawn in 
India, and asking my henchman for 
the brandy-flask, was on the point of 
taking a pull at it, when, bang! 
bang! I could hear the report of a 
double shot, which sounded as loud 
as a small piece of cannon in the 
dead stillness of the morning. I 
knew as well as if I had fired them 
myself that it was Neld’s two-ounce 
rifle that had spoken, and somehow 
I felt that he had done what he very 
seldom did—had fired in vain. The 
shots—and it turned out that my 
reasoning was correct—had followed 
so quick upon each other, that it was 
very evident the first had not taken 
effect ; and had the second done so, 
I felt sure that there would have 


been a third. However, there was 
nothing to do but to wait, and, sure 
enough, in about five minutes I saw 
the tiger emerge from the ravine at 
the very spot which I had been set to 
watch. I allowed him to get fairly 
on the edge of the nullah, when, at 
a distance of about sixty yards, he 
presented a beautiful shot, showing 
his whole side-length to me, and with 
the horizon for a back-ground. In 
fact, it was a shot that no man de- 
serving of the name of sportsman 
could have missed. I sighted my 
two-ounce rifle for sixty yards, and 
resting the weapon on the edge of 
the howdah, knelt down and took a 
pot-shot at him, aiming just behind 
the shoulder. Had the brute not 
moved, he would, as the Americans 
say, have “fallen in his tracks.” 
But just as I pulled the trigger, he 
made a step forward, and although I 
heard the “thud” of the ball most 
distinctly, I could see that, although 
badly wounded, he was not killed. 
His roar of rage and pain was some- 
thing fearful to hear. He turned to 
find out where the shot had come 
from, and as the damp of the morning 
had prevented the smoke of my rifle 
from rising, he at once charged 
towards us. But I could see that 
my ball had hit him in the spine, 
and that his hind legs were perfectly 
useless. However, the brute was 
still game, and kept moving towards 
us, roaring and tearing the earth 
with rage as he went. I intended to 
allow him to come within a dozen 
yards before I finished him off by a 
pot-shot, when the brute of an ele- 
phant on which we were riding 
turned tail, and in spite of all the 
mahout could do, fled over the 
plain with us on his back, and put at 
least a mile between the tiger and 
ourselves before he could be stopped. 

Presently, however, we got the 
animal to return, and as he seemed 
now convinced that the tiger was no 
more to be seen, he went to the very 
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spot where I had fired at the same. 
The animal was certainly gone, but 
the trail, or “ pug,” was so plain that 
a child might read it. The tiger had 
evidently been very hard hit, and one 
could trace quite plainly in the sand 
that his fore feet did their work pro- 
perly, but that the hind ones over- 
lapped each other, and must have 
moved as if the brute had St. Vitus’ 
dance. Here ard there it was evi- 
dent that he had sat down to rest, 
and had again proceeded onwards. 
I was of opinion that he could not 
be far off, and this idea was con- 
firmed by the conduct of our elephant, 
who would not move an inch beyond 
a certain spot. Knowing that the 
tiger was dying, and anxious to prove 
to Neld and Bland thax I really had 
killed the brute, I dismounted from 
the howdah and entered the thick 
brushwood, along which, until we 
reached a couple of miles into the 
forest, we could trace the animal by 
various marks. Abdallah, who was 
quite as eager as myself for sport, 
had stripped off all his garments 
except a waistband, and followed, with 
my second gun, close behind me. 
The more we advanced into the forest 
the larger the trees became, and the 
more open the underwood. The 
trail of the tiger we lost and found, 
and lost and found again, but at last 
could only make out that the animal 
had doubled back again. This 
puzzled us very much, for a wounded 
tiger invariably goes direct to his lair, 
and never attempts to deceive his 
pursuers. Fairly tired out, I sat down 
to smoke a cheroot, and consult with 
Abdallah as to what we had best do. 

My henchman, who had somehow 
picked up the science of sporting, 
was of opinion that something must 
have headed the tiger. And yet what 
was there—unless, which was very 
unlikely, for we should certainly have 
heard of it, any other party of sports- 
men was in the neighbourhood—to 
frighten a tiger, who is certainly the 


lord of the forest in the jungles where 
no bison are to be found. Abdallah 
persisted in his opinion that the tiger 
had been headed or frightened back, 
and as we sat talking over the matter, 
a faint noise some distance off reached 
me. Abdallah sprang to his feet as if 
he had been electrified, and then flung 
himself flat on the ground, with his 
ear close to the earth, whilst I, who 
had hardly heard what had surprised 
him so much, and had taken it for the 
screech of some forest bird, regarded 
him with no small astonishment. In 
less than a minute he was up again, 
his face fairly beaming with delight 
and excitement. 

‘‘ Sahib,” he whispered, as if afraid 
that even the trees would overhear 
him. ‘Sahib, your luck is great to- 
day. Inshalla, we shall return to the 
tents, and be able to show Neld Sahib 
and Bland Sahib that we have killed 
something greater than tigers. You 
heard that sound just now? Itisten 
years since I heard it last, when I 
went with Judge Brown Sahib to the 
great jungle of Canara. But I thought 
I knew it again, and since I put my 
ear to the earth, I am certain. Sahib, 
there is a herd of elephants in the 
forest, and you will see them very 
shortly. They are coming this way 
slowly, and are grazing as they come. 
Inshalla, your rifle shall make some 
of them eat dirt before the day is 
over. Listen, Sahib, as I did just 
now ; lie down, and put your ear to 
the earth.” 

I did so, and could distinctly hear 
the movements of several very large 
and heavy animals. They were com- 
ing towards us, but slowly, and paus- 
ing often as they came. Presently I 
heard again, and once yet more dis- 
tinctly, the shrill cry which had first 
made Abdallah start up. As I lay 
listening with my ear to the earth, the 
huge brutes seemed to get nearer and | 
nearer tous. At last Abdallah touched 
me on the arm, and pointed to the 
forked branch of a banian tree, on 
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which I mounted, my companion mo- 
tioning me not to go too high on the 
tree. Here I at once perceived, 
about forty yards in front of me, but 
still half hid by the forest, a very sea 
of black backs, indicating that the 
herd must be very large indeed. One 
old patriarch of a bull,* very light- 
coloured about the head, and of enor- 
mous size in the ears, stood within a 
dozen yards of me. His was the only 
head I could see out of the whole lot, 
and as he stood calmly looking at me 
with his mild eye, I almost felt that I 
had not the heart to fire at him. 
However, there was little time for re- 
flection. I had never shot an elephant 
before, but knew that the only vulner- 
able spots of his whole body are just 
above where the trunk joins the head, 
and the eye. The latter is so small 
that it does not afford much of a mark, 
but still it was something at which to 
aim. Acting by Abdallah’s whispered 
advice, which seemed to come from 
one well practised in that sport, I 
crept up within a dozen yards of the 
elephant, and then, taking great care 
to keep the trunk of a tree between 
us, I whistled. The brute moved his 
head round as if to catch the sound 
better, and in an instant a two-ounce 
ball was sent crashing through his 
eye into the brain. He reeled and 
toppled over like a falling tower, and 
came down with a crash that shook 
the very earth on which I stood. I 
never shall forget the pleasure of that 
moment. I quite forgot the rest of 
the immense herd that surrounded me 
on three sides, and it was only when 
Abdallah almost pulled me by force 
behind a tree, and I got out of the 
way of a female that would certainly 
have crushed me to death and, as it 
was, my danger was not half over. 
Abdallah had hardly uttered the 
words, and I had barely time to 
interpose the friendly shelter of the 
stem of the tree between myself and 
the quarter whence danger was to be 
* See picture. 


apprehended, when the whole herd 
seemed to be on us. The jungle was 
so thick that it was impossible to see 
more than here and there the backs 
and heads of the monsters, but these 
were quite enough to convince me that 
enormous as was the male elephant 
I had killed, he was by no means 
the largest of his fellows. They 
passed us in Indian file, crashing 
through the tangled underwood, and 
brushing aside the largest branches 
of trees, much the same as a New- 
foundland dog would walk through 
a field of wheat. Every now and 
then one or other of the herd would 
raise their trunks and utter the short 
scream which is so certain an indica- 
tion of anger. As near as I could 
judge there must have been quite 
eighteen or twenty of these enormous 
brutes that passed us, and the feeling 
was not pleasant that the least ex- 
posure of my person would have 
brought them down upon me. Ab- 
dalla had vanished, but I felt sure he 
had not abandoned me, and was not 
far off. Presently, when the herd had 
passed, my faithful follower came 
down from a high tree, and I could 
see by his face that he thought our 
position one which was still full of 
danger. He had seen plenty of 
elephants and of elephant shooting in 
southern India; whereas to me the 
sport was perfectly new. I shall 
never forget his look of dismay when 


- I proposed that we should at once 


proceed to cut out the enormous 
tusks of the dead elephant. ‘No 
sahib, no,” he exclaimed. ‘ Other 
hattie too much quickly come back, 
smell him dead brother, see master, 
and stampee, stampee master and 
Abdallah dead.” In short, he very 
quickly made me understand, partly 
in his broken English, partly in 
Hindostani, and partly by signs, that 
if we valued our lives the only thing 
we could do was to make haste and 
get away from the place before the 
herd came back. 
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The sagacity of the elephant. is 
wonderful, as even the most superficial 
readers of natural history know. But 
I had no idea until Abdallah explained 
to me, and what I afterwards found 
out—nearly at the cost of my own 
life—was true, that this animal's 
instinct is so near akin to reason. 
It will be remembered that when we 
first heard the elephants, what little 
wind there was, happened to be 
blowing from them towards us. The 
consequence of this was, that we 
were able to get near them, and to 
kill one of their number. They were 
quite aware that they had lost a com- 
panion, but owing to their being to 
windward, could neither make out 
by the scent where the dead body 
was, or where the enemy that had 
killed him could be found. The 
object they had in view, as Abdallah 
explained to me, in rushing past us 
in Indian file, was to take what 
sa lors would call a good offing, and 
then beat up wind to find out where 
the slayer of their brother elephant 
could be found. This search, Ab- 
dallah said—and his words proved 
perfectly true—would be conducted 
in an extended line, and unless we 
could get out of the jungle, or at any 
rate out of their line of search before 
they came to where we were, it would 
most likely fare badly with us. 

But what about the dead elephant? 
I asked, for I was loth to leave such 
splendid trophies as his tusks behind. 
To say nothing of the way they would 
authenticate the story respecting my 
sport that day, nor of the incredulity 
with which Bland and Neld would 
listen to my tale, if I brought home 
nothing to verify what I said, the 
tusks I felt sure were of considerable 
value for the ivory. Abdallah, how- 
ever, was resolute. All I could get 
him to do was to cut off the tail of 
the brute, and to promise that he 
would “plenty make mark on tree,” 
meaning that he would here and there 
blaze the trees we passed, so as to 


find his way back again on some 
future occasion, and then to recover 
the tusks. 

It soon became evident that my 
follower was in the right, and that the 
herd was returning on their expedi- 
tion. Abdallah stooped down with his 
ear close to the earth, and made me 
a sign to do the same. I could then 
distinctly hear the leisurely tramp of 
the herd, their occasional screams, 
and their continued breaking down of 
trees. Our object was to outflank 
them and get beyond the end of their 
line before they were near enough to 
smell us. Consequently, as they came 
slowly towards us from the west, their 
line extending north and south, we 
kept edging away towards the north, 
and trying to pass beyond the north 
end of their line before they reached 
us. 

Unfortunately our progress was 
slow. To the north of where we 
were was the nearest edge of the 
jungle, but the brushwood, the roots 
of trees, the grass, and the hundreds 
of strong creepers that twist from stem 
to stem in every Indian forest, were 
so very thick that they caused us to 
stumble at every second step. My 
follower was not much impeded by 
his clothes, for he had nothing on 
him except a cloth round his loins ; 
but I was hindered, and stopped, and 
my clothes torn every moment. Thus 
as we progressed slowly in one di- 
rection, whilst the elephants were 
evidently getting nearer and nearer 
to us from the other, our position 
was getting more and more dan- 
gerous. So long as we kepta certain 
distance from the line, the brutes 
would hardly be able to discover us 
by the smell, keen as is their scent. 
Very fortunately too for us, what little 


wind there was nearly died’ out, so. 


that it would be much more difficult 
than it had been an hour previously 
for the brutes to discover us. But, 
as Abdallah said when he heard 
their screams, they were fully aware 
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that some enemy or other was at hand, 
and they were bent upon finding out 
who the enemy was. More than once 
I urged Abdallah to make the best use 
he could of his legs, and leave me to 
shift for myself. But this he flatly 
refused to do. ‘What I say s’pose 
Bland Sahib, and Neld Sahib, ask 
‘Where your master ?’” was the only 
response I could get out of him. 
Presently we seemed to get nearer 
the edge of the jungle, for the light 
between the trees became plainer and 
plainer. If we could only get out in 
the open, we should be safe, for even 
if the elephants had run they would 
hardly have followed us out of the 
forest. But, as Abdallah, who from 
time to time put his ear down to the 
earth, informed me, the elephants were 
evidently getting nearer and nearer, 
and there were several of their line 
that outflanked us considerably. So 
far as I could judge from the sounds 
of crashing through the trees, some 
of the herd were not more than fifty 
yards on our side, whilst the edge of 
the jungle was about a couple of hun- 
dred yards in our front. Had the 
ground been anything like open we 
could have easily got off in time, but 
we were fairly pounded. In front of 
us lay a mass of thick brushwood, in- 
termingled with a perfect mass of 
creepers and twisted plants; to our 
right the ground seemed still thicker, 
and to our left were the approaching 
elephants. Go on we could not, and 
as Abdallah said, the only thing for it 
was toturn back and climb a high 
banian tree we had left behind us. 
There was not a moment to lose, for 
the herd was getting nearer and 
nearer. Abdallah was a few paces in 
front of me, and had already com- 
menced to climb, when my left foot 
_and right arm got entangled at the 
same time in one of those cable-like 
creepers which are to be met with in 
Indian jungles. I had got my right 
leg over a prostrate tree, but further I 
could not move without help from 


some one else, and Abdallah, thinking 
I was close behind him, had turned 
round the tree and was out of sight. 
To cry out to him would have only 
brought the elephants upon us all the 
more quickly, and they were getting 
nearer and nearer. Most fortunately 
for me the spot where I was held, as" 
in a vice, was directly in front of the 
banian tree, and this must have made 
some of the elephants diverge a few 
feet out of their line. Otherwise, 
judging from what I heard of their 
movements, one of the brutes must 
have walked right upon me, and my 
life would not have been worth five 
minutes’ purchase. 

But it was only when the danger 
was past that I knew of what value 
this friendly banian tree had been. 
For some minutes—it appeared an 
age to me—I lay, or rather sat (I 
should have been much safer if I 
could have lain down), expecting 
every moment to be crushed to death, 
and unable to move either hand or 
foot. Nearer and nearer came the 
elephants, until at last I could feel 
the wind caused by the moving of 
their great bodies through the air. 
The earth, too, seemed to shake as 
they came nearer, for as Abdallah told 
me (he had seen them from the tree 
where he was perched), there were 
not less than a dozen large, and five 
or six small elephants, within twenty 
yards of where I was fixed and 
utterly helpless. A cold sweat burst 
out over me, and although I had 
often faced death in many ways, it 
seemed that all my courage gave 


way. I could /ee/ that I was ghastly 
pale. My lips felt parched. My 
heart seemed to stand still. To be 


bound and helpless, with the cer- 
tainty of a cruel end before one, is 
very different from meeting death 
face to face, and fighting for dear life 
with what energy and strength you 
have. I thought of home, of my 
poor mother in England, of friends I 
should see no more, of my regiment, 
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of the chances of Abdallah escaping, 
of the improbability of it being known 
how I had come by my end, in the 
event that my follower should die— 
all these among many more things 
passed through my brain, as I felt 
how utterly hopeless was my situa- 
tion. My double-barrelled rifle was 
on my left hand, but I could not use 
it—could not get my right hand to 
where my left was. Had I been bound 
by fopes to the stake, I could not 
have been more effectually hindered 
from helping myself+in the very least. 

Fortunately it did not last long. 
The last thing I can recollect was 
hearing an elephant crash through 
the underwood within a few feet of 
me, and I must then have fainted. 
When I came to myself I was loose 
from the creepers, and Abdallah, who 
had evidently cut them away with 
my hunting-knife, was pouring some 
brandy from my flask down my 
throat. There was not an elephant 
to be seen or heard. Abdalla told 
me that it was only when he had got 
some way up the tree that he found 
I was not with him, and felt sure I 
had got behind, or into another part 
of the same tree. He did not like to 
call to me, for it would not have 
been safe to do so. When the ele- 
phants had passed him a little, some- 
thing seemed to have scared them, 
and he could hear them making off 
towards the interior of the jungle 
much faster than they came, scream- 
ing as they went. He then searched 
for me, and discovered me not four 
feet from where the largest of the 
herd had passed. I was in a dead 
faint, with my head hanging down, 
and as the poor fellow expressed 
himself, it was “plenty much time” 
before he could bring me to my 
senses. 

Now that the danger was past, we 
became curious to know what it 
was that had frightened the ele- 
phants, and Abdallah went beating 
about here and there, whilst I sat 


still, smoking a cheroot, and silently 
thanking God for having delivered me 
from so great a danger. Presently 
there was a shout of triumph from Ab- 
dallah, and then another, calling me 
from about fifty yards off to come to 
him. In a moment I was on my 
feet, and when I reached the man 
found him dancing a sort of war- 
dance, whilst in front of him, under 
a big bush where it had evidently 
crept to die, lay the tiger I had shot 
about two hours before. Thus to 
come upon the body of what I feared 
had been lost for ever, was an im- 
mense piece of luck, and I was not 
the least surprised that Abdallah felt 
rejoiced at finding it. 

But it was high time to return to 
camp. Now that the excitement was 
over, there came upon me a kind of 
reaction, which was most painful. I 
felt hardly able to drag one leg after 
the other, and no wonder. With the 
exception of a cup of coffee before 
day-break, I had tasted nothing since 
the day before. My clothes were 
almost torn off my back, and I was 
bruised and cut by stones in many 
places. However, I .took care to 
make Abdallah blaze the trees as we 
went along, and promised him a 
backsheesh of a hundred rupees 
(£10) for his day’s conduct. The 
elephant from whose back I had shot 
the tiger was fortunately found within 
a few yards of the spot where we had 
left him, and I have no doubt his driver 
would have kept him there a week if 
I had not returned. By the time we 
reached our tents it was considerably 
past noon, and never did bath, clean 
clothes, and breakfast appear more 
grateful to famished sportsman than 
they did to me that day. At first 
Bland and Neld would not believe a 
word of what I told them, either 
about the tiger or the elephant. 
When I showed them the fresh-cut- 
off tail of the latter, and Abdallah, on 
being cross-examined, corroborated 
every word I said, their astonishment 
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knew no bounds. To think that a 
herd of elephants should have come 
so far from their usual haunts, and 
that two of the most experienced 
sportsmen in the North-West Pro- 
vinces should have been within a 
couple of miles of them, and not even 
know of their presence, was most 
annoying, and I am quite sure that 
either the one or the other of my 
companions would have given a 
hundred pounds to have had my 
success on that day. 

A long sleep—after a hearty break- 
fast, which had been preceded by a 
bath and a thorough change of 
clothes—made me feel another man. 


Shortly before sunset the villagers 
we had sent out with one of Bland’s 
peons to bring in the skin of the 
tiger, and the tusks and skull of the 
elephant, returned to camp, and 
many were the congratulations I 
received when the size of these 
trophies was seen. The tusks I sold 
some months later for a round sum 
in rupees; and the tiger-skin was 
the carpet of my tent in India, after- 
wards of my barrack-room in Eng- 
land, and now that I have given up 
soldiering, does the same duty in my 
study, reminding me of the first and 
last day of elephant shooting I ever 
enjoyed. 


A GAZELLE OF HAFIZ, 


THE happy season of the rose is come, 
Boy, bring the wine that we may break our vows ; 
Let us repent repentance in the roses ! 


Enter the bower with loud and jovial songs, 
And sing like nightingales in nests of roses ! 


Quaff in the garden’s shade the cup of wine, 
And happy be ; the roses will it so. 


The Rose is in the garden, greet it there, 
But trust her not too far, her stay is short : 
Seek out a friend, and wine, and sweeter roses ! 


Hafiz, thy longing, like the nightingale’s, 

Is for the rose ; nor is thy longing wrong : 
For so divine the flower, the dust that strows 
The garden where it grows is worth thy soul. 


R. H. STODDARD. 


FALSE COLOURS. 


By ANNIE THOMAS (Mrs. PENDER CUDLIP). 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
A HARD-HEADED WOMAN. 


A‘ nothing succeeds like success, 

so nothing fails faster than 
failure when once it has set in. Pro- 
verbially ‘‘ Death rides fast,” but still 
faster rides ruin when it has once 


- fairly set off in pursuit of a man. 


Arthur Scorrier went along the down- 


ward path with a velocity that caused © 


people’s pity tobe merged intosurprise. 
He had so relied on the luck that 
had always stood his friend hitherto, 
for replenishing his purse whenever 
it pleased him to empty it, that he 
had made no provision for the un- 
mistakably rainy day which had now 
overtaken him. The final blow was 
dealt to him by his whilom partner, 
Mr. Monsell; that gentleman with- 
drew from the firm in an apparently 
unpremeditated manner, and then 
availed himself of the liberty of the 
subject to commence a rival practice 
in and about Danebury. 

The decided retrenchments which 
the Scorriers had made when the first 
note of the necessity for doing so was 
struck, had been on a broad grand 
scale. They had sold their horses, 
and put down their carriages, and 
discharged their gardener and their 
groom. But atthis epochof which Iam 
treating now, the retrenchments were 
on anything but a grand scale. On 
the contrary, they were on a petty 
scale, that was infinitely wearing and 
painful to those who had to make 
them ; Arthur was at the end of his 


~ resources, and his incomings were of 


the most paltry order now. Conse- 
quently common-sense told them that 
they could not keep a boy, however 
small and useless that being might 
be, or a cook, however incompetent 
she was to deal with the raw material 
entrusted to her. And when they 
had obeyed common-sense in that 
detail, it went on to assure them that 
hard cash was a better possession 


~ than the rarest bronzes, and the most 


exquisite copies from the antique. 

It was a hard matter for them to 
make up their minds to do this—to 
sell the art-objects which had been 
the dearest companions to them both, 
down in this Danebury solitude. At 
the first hint of their intentions, Mr. 
Lister offered to relieve them of their 
superfluities by private purchase. 
But Arthur Scorrier did not care to 
feel that another man’s unsubdued 
affection for his (Arthur's) wife, was 
the means of his being relieved from 
his difficulties. So he spoke sketchily 
of “getting some London fellow 
down to look at them.” And when 
the ‘“‘London fellow” came, he so- 
journed for the night at the “ Castle- 
nau Arms,” and spoke of the motive 
of his mission, and sundry Danebury 
tradesmen got scent of it, and the 


next morning there was an execution — 


in Arthur Scorrier’s house. 

In the midst of the sorrow, the 
agitation, and distress, that this oc- 
casioned, there came a message from 
Mrs. Hepburn asking Mr. Scorrier 
to go to her professionally, without 
delay. He was bound to go, though 
all his feelings were in revolt at being 


| 
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compelled to do so, for Mrs. Hep- 
burn had been very hard to endure 
of late. She had publicly slighted 
Cissy, and passed her old friend with 
a cold scorn that the rest of Danebury 
was quick to see and to imitate ; and 
she had been rigid and frigid in her 
demeanour to Arthur, never giving 
him the opportunity he was sighing 
to seize, of rebuking her for the mean- 
ness with which she was smiting an 
already smitten friend. 

He was summoned professionally, 
and he did not dare to refuse the 
summons, though to obey it went 
sorely against his sense of what was 
due to himself and his wife. He 
was sitting with Cissy in the beautiful 
artistic room that was so soon to be 
‘denuded of all that made it beautiful 
and artistic when he received the 
message, and he rose up unwillingly, 
and sighed a sigh that smote her to 
the heart. 

“I'd almost rather walk over a 
precipice than go through the village 
this morning,” he said, in that low 
dejected tone from which the possi- 
bility of brightness seems gone. 

“My dear Arthur ;” she rose up 

and stood by him, brave, erect, and 
uncrushed, now the crash had come ; 
«What a blessing that this has come 
at the beginning of our lives instead 
of at the end of them; we're young 
enough and strong enough to recover 
ourselves ; we have got our experi- 
ence in good time: shall I put on 
my hat and walk through the village 
with you?—for you must go at once, 
dear.” 
“That I may have the additional 
comfort of seeing you flouted and 
looked shyly at, Cissy ; my poor child, 
I don’t wan. that to put me down 
lower still.” 

“You were not put down by it 
when they first began to flout and 
look shy,” she said. 

“Other things were not at such a 
low ebb with us,” Arthur said, vehe- 
mently, and Cissy could not help 


feeling that money was a very potent 
power—it had deadened Arthur to 
her sufferings. However, it was no 
use attempting to put things in a 
proper light to a man over whom 
there hung a heavy black cloud, so 
she gave up the point of walking 
through the village with him, but did 
not give up that of urging him to 
action at once. 

“‘Since you are going, had you not 
better go up and see what Amelia 
wants, without any delay, Arthur ?” 

‘I wish you would give up calling 
her Amelia, now that she has given 
up all recognition of your existence,” 
he said, peevishly. ‘I suppose she 
wants to tell me that her brat has a 
cold, and to impress upon me how 
all-important to the world at large it 
is, that the cold should be cured with- 
out an instant’s lossoftime. It’s just 
like Mrs. Hepburn to do that now.” 

“Just like a mother to do it at any 
time,” Cissy said, quietly; ‘her: 
baby’s sufferings may be unimportant 
to the world, but they’re all the 
world to her, poor thing.” 

“TI like that—the affectation of 
your attempting to pity Mrs, Hep- 
burn,” he said; and as he said it, he 
was so unlike the man who had 
courted her to become his wife “ for 
better and worse” that bright sunny 
day on St. Michael's Mount. How 
brave he had been then, and how 
hopeful, and how determined! And 
now at the first blast of an adverse 
wind, all his bravery and hopefulness 
had fled, and his determination was 
all bent to the wrong purpose of see- 
ing things concerning her in a wrong 
light. 

But though she remembered this, 
and reflected on it bitterly, she only 
suffered herself to so remember and 
reflect for a moment or two. Then 
she called to mind all the sore pro- 
vocation to which he was being sub- 
jected, and the thought rekindled all 
the warmth in her heart. 

“Dear Arthur,” she said, “at least 
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I can pity her for this, that in any 
trouble she can never have the comfort 
of loving her husband as I love mine.” 

He called her “ Poor little thing,” 
and caressed her, and made her feel 
by his manner of doing so, that he 
derived no tangible comfort from 
loving her, and therefore took leave 
to doubt that she derived any from 
loving him. But she decided to let 
that question pass undisputed now, 
it was more essential that he should 
go out manfully to the performance 
of an actual duty, than he should 
rem.ain-passive to hear an exposition 
of an esthetic one. 

Presently he put on his hat and 
went out on his way to Glene. It 
was sad, it was pitiful indeed, this 
compulsory going out to the per- 
formance of an ungrateful task, with 
the knowledge that he had of what 
he left behind him in his own home. 
The men who were executing justice 
in his house, were about as delicate- 
minded as bailiffs usually are. They 
had acquired, through some misap- 
prehension on Cissy’s part of what 
their claims really were, the com- 
mand of the larder and the freedom 
of the cellar. And some of the wine 
of the south had got into their heads, 
and there being no physical force at 
hand to restrain them, they gave 
themselves that license of tongue and 
demeanour which the god of the 
period—the working-man, is apt to 
give himself under the like favour- 
able circumstances. 

It stung him to the heart that he 
should be thus compelled to leave 
her to fight this portion of her hard 
battle alone and unprotected. He 
did not know how utterly void of 
fear, how capable of enforcing respect 
from others this woman was, though 
she had been his wife well on to a 
year now. In the early days of their 
marriage, when he had been ner- 
vously afraid of her finding anything 
connected with him less bright and 
agreeable than he had portrayed it, 


she had let him lap her in indolent 
luxury, she had suffered herself to 
seem inert, helpless, dependent on 
him, and unable to bear the ruffling 
of the wind of antagonism and ill- 
fortune. But since the dawning of 
the day of their need, she had 
seemed to develop a light-hearted re- 
liance on herself that was partly 
pleasant and partly painful to him. 
It was pleasant, inasmuch as it 
proved that she would be able to 
take care of herself, should he per- 
force fall short of his vows and fail 
to take care of her. It was painful, 
inasmuch as should such need never 
arise, she might still feel that she 
had the power to meet it; which 
feeling might make her less soft a 
woman, less subservient a spouse, 
than it is well the wife of prosperity 
should be; and in some vague and 
undefined way he felt assured that 
prosperity would be his portion again 
at some time or other. 

But on this special morning he 
could not regret at all, he could only 
rejoice in that power of holding her 
own which Cissy certainly had. On 
his way to Glene—a way that he 
perversely felt to be degraded and 
desolate, because he had to walk it, 
instead of as of old, traversing it on 
horseback or in a_ well-appointed 
mail-phaeton or dog-cart—on his 
sad way to Glene he did little else 
than ruminate on the state of things 
at home. As he had come out at the 
hall-door he had heard sounds or 
revelry and mirth proceeding from 
his kitchen, and the sounds had been 
hideous to him. But Cissy had 
gently urged him forward. ‘You may 
be very much wanted, Arthur,” and 
he had left her to deal with the worst 
case. 

There had come a great coolness 
between the two families lately. 
There is not space left in these 
chronicles to tell how it had taken 
root, grown, and thriven. Suffice it 
to say, that now it had attained con- 
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siderable dimensions, and Arthur felt 
sore about crossing the threshold 
where once he had been so entirely 
at home. “Mrs. Hepburn had marked 
her sense of Mrs. Scorrier’s conduct,” 
that was the way lookers-on spoke of 
it. ‘Amelia has with sorrow felt 
compelled to show her husband and 
other people, that even old friendship 
will not make her countenance un- 
wifely behaviour,” Mrs. Foster said 
to the bewildered Vargraves; and 
‘Amelia is overbearing past all for- 
bearance on my part, Arthur,” was 
Cissy’s account of it; and this last 
statement was the true one. 

Mr. Hepburn had broached the 
subject once to Arthur, but he had 
broached it without skill or tact. 
“Your wife gave herself tragedy- 
queen airs to me the other day, 
Arthur,” he said, “but I’ll look over 
that if she likes to forget the subject 
of our dispute, and be on the same 
terms we were on before.” 

“‘ My wife is incapable of making 
a fool of herself in the way you say,” 
Arthur had replied, ‘and she has a 
good memory ; any way I can’t under- 
take to say what she will forget and 
what she will remember.” After that 
there had been nothing said between 
the two men relative to Arthur’s wife, 
and gradually Mr. Scorrier came to 
accept the fact that Cissy was looked 
upon as a great offender. 

There was a constraint about the 
very servants at Glene this morning, 
Mr. Scorrier felt as he passed hastily 
through the hall and up the stairs to 
Mrs. Hepburn’s private room. She 
rose and half held her hand out to 
him, but he put on so much of his 
purely professional manner, that she 
turned the gesture into a detaining 
one to the servant. 

“Ask nurse if Master Gerald is 
awake,” she said; “Mr. Scorrier is 
come, tell her, and I am anxious for 
his opinion.” Then, as Arthur stood 


grim and silent by her, she went 


‘I am very anxious about Gerald, 
Mr. Scorrier ; he is feverish, restless, 
and weak ; what can it be?” 

It struck him that the woman's’ 
anxiety was not genuine, and he 
hated her for her conduct towards 
his own maligned wife, so he an- 
swered coldly— 

“It is impossible for me to give 
an opinion till I have seen the child.” 

‘Mr. Hepburn thinks it trifling, 
and didn’t wish me to send for you,” 
she went on, disregarding his cold- 
ness; ‘but I have such reliance on 
your judgment, I think so highly of 
your talent " she paused ab- 
ruptly, and it seemed to him that she 
was blushing at the warmth of her 
own words. 

“You do me much honour, Mrs. 
Hepburn,” he said, half sneeringly. 
“T regret that I haven't time to make 
my judgment and talent wait on the 
pleasure of your nursemaid now. 
Can I see your child at once?” 

“Yes,” she said; and then she 
led him to the nursery, where the 
small heir of Glene was found to be 
in worse case than when he was 
born—which is equivalent to saying 
that he was in a very bad case in- 
deed. 

The baby ailments did not detain 
him long, and he was taking his | 
leave with as much speed as was 
decorous, when Amelia interposed. 

“T want to consult you about my 
own health, if you can spare me a 
few minutes this morning,” she said, 
leading the way back to her own 
room. 

“My time is at the disposal of 
those who demand it, Mrs. Hep- 
burn,” he said gravely ; and then 
Amelia sat down, and rested her 
brow in her hand, and cogitated for 
a few moments. When she looked 
up he was looking at her fixedly, and 
the blush lighted up in her face again. 

“Are you going to tell me your 
symptoms ?” he asked. 

«Mr. Scorrier, I am wretched.” 
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“JT am afraid my skill will be 
‘powerless in such a case,” he said, 
and the colour mounted from her 
cheek to her brow as he said it. 

‘*Perhaps, when you hear why I 
am wretched, you will not say so,” 
she said, in a dignified tone, that 
made him think he had mistaken 
her, and that she was going to con- 
fide some secret suffering to him; 
‘have you time to listen to me?” 

“ My time is yours, Mrs. Hep- 
burn,” he said, frigidly. 

“Then I will speak—hard as it is 
to speak to you when you are so dis- 
tant to me. My wretchedness is not 
selfish; I know about all this trouble 
that has come upon you, and I would 
be your friend if you would only let 
me be.” 

- “You do me too much honour to 
interest yourself in my affairs; I am 
afraid, though, that even you would 
be powerless to stem the tide of ill- 
fortune which has set in against me.” 

‘«T have felt so much for you and 
for Mrs, Scorrier.” 

‘We will keep my wife’s name out 
of this discussion, if you please,” he 
said, haughtily; ‘‘she has suffered 
enough undeservedly already. I owe 
it to her to spare her that which she 
loathes most—the offer of pity which 
is not pity pure and simple.” 

. “But mine is pity pure and simple, 
Arthur,” she said, hurriedly, and in 


her hurry she seemed to use his . 


Christian name without premedita- 
tion. ‘ You at least shall hear me, 
and judge me fairly; if I have seemed 
to stand aloof from you lately, it has 
only been because I thought that 
such seeming might serve you in 
more ways than one, more than ac- 
tual partizanship,” 

“You thought so lightly of your- 
self as to believe that if you insulted 
my wife, other people were likely to 
think the more highly of her ; do you 
not degrade yourself unnecessarily, 
Mrs. Hepburn ?” 

‘Has she so misrepresented things 


as to make you even think that I 
have offered her insult?” she said, 
sadly, ‘Oh! Arthur, it is hard to 
find oneself made to appear so en- 
tirely wrong; it is hard—very, very 
hard,” 

‘ At least, if you have been so en- 
tirely right in your line of conduct, 
you have the consolation of self- 
approval,” he said, 

“That is not enough for me while 
you are displeased with me—while I 
feel that your friendship is with- 
drawn,” she said. ‘From the mo- 
ment I knew what relation your wife 
was to my husband, J knew that be- 
tween them a feud would be made 
between us. They reviled each other 
so (Cissy was so violent) that I have 
not dared to betray any interest in 
her since; and this reserve on my 
part has wounded you, you love her 
so.” 

She said the last four words in a 
half enquiring, half deprecating tone. 
His reply made her start in her chair 
—it was given with so much vehe- 
mence,. 

“I do love her. God bless her, 
I do love her with all my heart, and 
soul, and strength; I have no thought 
to give, no admiration to bestow on 
any other woman ; I would see my- 
self shunned by every human being 
rather than seem to passively accept 
a slight to my wife.” 

It chilled her heart, and fired her 
vanity to hear him speak thus, though 
she knew that she could never be 
nearer or dearer to him in honour 
than she was now. Still, she longed 
to gain some power, to assume some 
influence over him. She would gain 
it over his heart (in a safe way) if 
she could. Over his mind and. the 
habits of his life, if his heart with- 
stood her, At present, she longed to 
dislodge and depreciate Cissy, She 
would trust to the future to adjust 
her own position with regard to. him. 

“Yes, it must be agony to you to 
live on as you are living now,” she 
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said, slowly; “her staying on too, 


instead of getting away for a time, » 


does look so unfortunately very much 
like Mrs. Scorrier having no friends ; 
it must be very painful to you all, 
especially as Mr. Lister, the cause of 
it all, won’t go from the Den.” 

““We shall leave scandal free to 
walk over the course—we shall leave 
Danebury before long, I have no 
doubt.” 

“What madness!” she said, and 
her face blanched as she mentally 
contemplated the possibility. ‘« Leave 
Danebury, when you can carry all 
before you, if you like; it would be 
throwing away a fortune to leave 
Danebury ; to be sure it would not 
do for you, as a married man, to re- 
commence housekeeping in a small 
way; but if Cissy went to stay with 
the Vargraves for a while, and you 
lived on in bachelor quarters—or here 
at Glene, why not ?—things would 
soon right themselves ; do hear me 
and believe me to be what I am—an 
ardent friend of yours.” 

He did not at all like the turn her 
ardent friendship was taking, and 
yet he could not convince himself 
thoroughly that it was his duty to 
scout and repudiate it. Whatever 
he might think of Mrs. Hepburn, 
and of the nature of her disinterested 
advice, she was a woman who stood 
well in the estimation of the world. 
He had no actual right to condemn 
her, or to think she meant more than 
she said. Moreover it was flattering 
to him to have this ardent friendship 
professed for him just when he was 
so terribly down in the world. 

‘* Do believe that I have only your 
interest at heart, and that if it should 
be settled that you come and stay 
with us, understand that you will be 
as welcome here as if you were my 
own brother ; the separation between 
you and your wife would be only 
temporary,—and I am sure it will be 
a great gain to you.” When she said 
that, Arthur went away, thinking that 


there was much in what she had said, 
and that she was “a hard-headed 
woman.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


CISSY HUMBLES HERSELF—AND MR, 
LISTER. 

Mr. SCORRIER went back through 
the village, feeling many degrees less 
desolate and degraded than he had 
felt when running the gauntlet of its 
inhabitants’ observation on his way to 
Glene. If Amelia had done nothing 
else, and she sincerely hoped that she 
had done much more, she had pointed 
out a pathway to a possibly brighter 
future. He re-entered his house, 
hoping fervently that Cissy would be 
amenable to reason, and would not 
object to the very sensible plan Mrs. 
Hepburn had proposed simply be- 
cause it was Mrs. Hepburn who had 
proposed it. To do him justice, he 
was well-inclined towards that lady 
now, for no other reason than because 
she had propounded a scheme which 
promised “well,” he thought—com- 
fort certainly. 

“Nothing very much amiss with 
the baby, I hope, as you’re back so 
soon, Arthur?” Cissy said, cheerily, as 
she came to meet him. Cissy, though 
she spoke cheerily, looked wan, and 
worn, and haggard ; and it is a fact, 
that the beauty of a woman's heart is 
less perceptible, even to the eyes that 
love her most under such circum- 
stances, than when she is in good 
plumage. Arthur Scorrier felt strongly, 
as he took in the fact that Cissy was 
less pretty than usual, that he could 
not start afresh in Danebury as a 
married man without a great sacrifice 
of taste and of pride. Amelia was. 
right—quite right—he could not do 
it. And as Amelia had kindly pointed 
out to him, he need not do it. 

“The baby—oh ! the baby is all 
right—at least, it will get round again; 
how have you got on, dear—no further 
annoyance, I hope ?” 
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“T have made those men be quiet,” 
Cissy said, “and I have written to 
Aunt Vargrave to tell her that we 
can’t go to Isabelle’s wedding ; so I 
have got on very well, I think.” 

Now, Cissy, I. think this sheer 
folly—not go to Isabelle’s wedding ! 
why not?” 

‘‘Because we mustn’t sail under 
false colours any longer, Arthur—that 
is where our whole mistake has been; 
that is why we are in ‘“ misfortunate 
circumstances,” as my excellent laun- 
dress calls it. I can’t afford a new 
dress, and a new mantle, and a new 
bonnet, and the dozen or two other 
things that new dresses and bonnets 
involve; I have already learnt what 
to avoid. I shall know how to eat 
and drink on the most economical 
principles by-and-by.” 

“Don't you know, my darling,” 
he said, seriously, ‘‘1 don’t think our 
small economies, however well-in- 
tentioned they may be, will serve us 
at all; we must make a great and a 
painful effort, Cissy—-we must part 
for a time.” 

“What do you mean ?” she spoke 
very quietly. 

“Just this: I wish you had not 
written to your people to say you 
wouldn’t go to Belle’s wedding, be- 
cause then you could have stayed on 
with your aunt without any definite 
arrangement—it would have been a 
visit, in fact. As it is, I wish you to 
go. You will be happy and safe there, 
and I'll battle on alone here and get 
my practice back, and soon have a 
suitable home for my darling again.” 

He looked bright and hopeful, lov- 
ing and devoted, as he said this; 
and she looked up at him with all 
her heart in her eyes, and gave him 
back a warm kiss of promise and en- 
couragement. 

“And do you think that I can 
meekly—no, not ‘meekly,’ but ab- 
jectly—go back to my uncle’s house, 
and be, as you say, ‘ comfortable and 
cared for,’ safe and sumptuous, while 


you are plodding on in a solitude- 


that will be ten times harder than 
your solitude was before I came to 
break it? I can't do it, Arthur—I 
have had the smooth with you, I'll 
bear the rough too; besides,” she 
smiled as she said this, ‘don’t you 
think I would rather stay here in the 
dignity of a useful spouse, than go 
back to my uncle’s house as a re- 
jected, useless wife ?” 

“The fact is,” he said, in his most 
sanguine tone, “the fact is, my dar- 
ling, I shall not like you to rough it 
in the way I am going to—for our 
common weal I am going to put pre- 
sent prejudices aside, and remember 
only Mr. Hepburn’s past kindness to 
me, and his affection for me. I shall 
stay at Glene while I am trying to 
win back my practice, and with it a 
home and comforts for my wife.” 

“Oh! at Glene,” she said, and 
then she offered no further opposition 
to the plan as he had unfolded it, but 
just went and did some trifling duty 
that presented itself for immediate 
fulfilment, and pleased Arthur great- 
ly by the promptitude with which 
she had acquiesced in his scheme of 
separation for the sake of success. 

Those daily duties were irksome 
now that this prospect of soon part- 
ing with him was opened before her. 


‘She wrote at once and recanted her 


refusal to attend Isabelle’s wedding, 
putting her reasons for doing so in 
the best light before them—in the 
best light for her husband, that is. 
But, do what she would, she could 
not put her husband’s reasons for 
forcing her to the performance of this 
task in a good light to herself. 

She was sorely aggrieved at his 
determination to go to Glene; and 
this, not because of any small and 
petty feeling of jealousy of Amelia, 
as Amelia would have imagined her 
(Cissy) suffering from, on the subject, 
but because it seemed to her that 
Arthur was wanting in that chival- 
rous sensitiveness which a man should 
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feel about his wife, in thus accepting 
what would be regarded as a great 
favour from the hands of those who 
were standing aloof from her, and 
wronging her, and misjudging her. 
And just as she finished her letter of 
recantation regarding his wedding, 
Mr, Lister was announced to her by 
the solitary domestic who was now 
left to dispense service to the Scor- 
riers. 

“Mr. Lister! oh, is it you?” She 
spoke so wearily, and she gave him 
such a flaccid hand,. that he felt 
thrown back, thrust aside from all 
the friendly interest which he had 
been recently taking in the misfor- 
tunes of the Scorriers. It came home 
to him at once that, though he might 
be accepted as a summer friend, and 
an agreeable means of passing the 
time in bright weather, by this wo- 
man, that after all her dearest inte- 
rests were quite apart from him. 
Her highest joys, and her deepest 
sorrows, were alike far removed from 
the region into which his soul might 
still soar in companionship with 
hers. 

“It’s very foolish of me to say ‘is 
it you?’ when I see that it is,” she 
went on, kindly helping him through 
the maze into which his discovery 
had led him ; “but the fact is, I can 
only talk mere commonplaces as op- 
posed to common-sense, to-day. I 
have so much to think. about just 
now.” 

As she spoke she turned her face 
towards him appealingly, and the 
face thus presented to his vision was 
so different, in its earnest, womanly 
sorrowfulness, from the bright beauty 
of that one which had won his heart 
years ago at Baden Baden. Yet, for 
all the difference that was so strongly 
marked, this careworn countenance, 
worn with care for his rival, was the 
better loved of the two. 

“ You must, for the sake of our old 
and dear friendship, talk common- 
sense to me, and, think of something 


besides your own troubles, Mrs. Scor- 
rier, That they are heavy, I feel 
more bitterly than you do yourself, 
perhaps, for to me is added this bitter 
reflection—that you will not let me 
help you out of them.” 

Her face got scarlet, and her eyes 
flashed, as with a graceful gesture of 
her small well-bred hand, she seemed 
to put aside the very idea of the 
assistance from him at which he had 
hinted. Then she said quickly— 

‘“‘T am quite ready to talk common- 
sense about your approaching mar- 
riage. I have just been writing to 
Isabelle to tell her that after all, and 
in spite of all, I shall be at it.” 

“It is just of that I want to speak 
—I must speak—to you.” ee 

“ Don’t lay such a defiant stress 
on the word ‘must ;’ you shall have 
no difficulty in doing so. Can't you 
settle in your own mind how many 
priests shall be employed in riveting 
the links ?” 

“T can’t settle in my own mind 
whether the links shall be riveted at 
all, or not; just hear me,” he con- 
tinued, as she made an impatient 
movement. ‘You would not be in- 
dignant with, or refuse your counsel 
to, a man who hesitated, and asked 
for re-assurance, as to any other im- 
portant step in life; why should you 
be less tolerant about this step of 
my marriage ?” 

“« Because to all intents and pur- 
poses you have taken it,” she said, 
slowly. ‘You know better than I 
can tell you all that you have 
claimed, and all that has been con- 
ceded to you as my cousin’s future 
husband ; if you decline to fill that 
character now, you will have deceived . 
me.” 

She said it in such a simple way. 
It was so evidently the earnest 
thought of her mind that he could 
do nothing in life more despicable 
and culpable than deceive her! And 
yet she was not striving to assert any 
undue influence over his heart in 
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letting him perceive that she felt 
this. It was only one of those un- 
conscious, subtle, dangerous flatteries, 
which women do deal out to the men 
they like. 

‘‘Cissy! I would rather deceive 
every man and woman I know, than 
be even suspected of deceiving you.” 

“It’s very kind of you to say that. 
But you will have deceived me 
egregiously, if you begin now to 
advertize your doubts and fears about 
marrying.” 

“Will you let me tell you how it 
all came about ?” he asked, earnestly. 

“No, I think I had better not,” 
Cissy said, shaking her head. “I 
think I had ever so much better not, 
Mr. Lister ; ‘Go to the fountain-head ’ 

_has always been my motto. I quote 
it to you now—if you have anything 
to say, say it to Isabelle, or to her 
father.” 

‘*I most probably shall do so, but 
I should like to say it to you first.” 

“To what good end? Depend 
upon it they would be idle words, 
and you would be ready to eat them 
in a few months.” 

“Mrs. Scorrier, I can never marry 
your cousin.” 

“But you must,” she said, rising 
up and coming nearer to him in her 
earnestness. ‘‘How can you say 
such things, terrifying me? how can 
you have done what you have done, 
have said what you have said, have 
let things go so far, with such a 
thought in your mind?” Then she 
paused, and a feeling swept over her 
that in some way or other, to some 
person or other, she would be made 
accountable for his shortcomings, 
that she was accountable for them, 
or if not accountable,” at least very 
much to blame. ‘Why do you make 
my path more thorny than it is al- 
ready ?” she cried. ‘Why do you ? 
Why do you?” 

“ Cecile—for heaven’s sake hear 
me and be reasonable ; you are not 
to blame because I cannot love the 


woman who wants to be my wife 


well enough to do her the wrong of 
making her my wife at all; for it 
would be doing her a wrong, a great 
wrong.” 

“Why did you let her suppose 
that you would marry her and would 
deem it no wrong? Oh! how weak 
you have been, how vacillating and 
infirm of purpose.” 

“1 acknowledge all that,” he inter- 
rupted. ‘And still I am not so 
altogether wrong as I should be if I 
went on and suffered a false sense of 
honour to induce me to offer vows 
and make promises that I feel I could 
not keep. A man is not fairly treated 
when he is made seriously respon- 
sible for a lot of idle words that he 
would never have uttered if he had not 
been dared and defied into uttering 
them.” 

“Don’t attempt to improve your 
own position by insinuating that you 
were so dared and defied.” 

“Mrs. Scorrier, even at the risk 
of offending your family feeling for 
your cousin, I will clear myself from 
the imputation of having been‘a wil- 
ling agent in this most unhappy 
affair. I do not misjudge Isabelle’s 
motives: she did me the honour to 
love me, and to want to marry me, 
and she was not to blame in trying 
to turn my idle attentions into serious 
ones. A less pure-minded woman 
than herself would have shrunk from 
going the lengths she did in the se- 
curity of innocence. I do not blame 
her, but I cannot love her—a black 
cloud will be over my very life if I 
am compelled to marry her.” 

“My uncle will not thrust his 
daughter upon you,” Cissy said, 
proudly ; and then in her anger that 
he should add this complication to 
the others that were bewildering her 
now, she added, “You did not find 
one of her blood difficult to shake off 
years ago, did you ?” 

“ That is not a fair thrust. ‘I was 


shaken off by one of her blood, and I 
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have never recovered the shock,” he 
muttered. 

“What do you propose doing—or, 
rather, how do you propose doing 
it?” she asked, sharply. 

“TI shall go up to town, and tell 
the truth to Miss Vargrave, and leave 
it to her sense of what is due to her- 
self the rest.” 

“You have a talent for making 
girls play the part of their own exe- 
cutioners,” she said, bitterly. ‘‘ Well, 
for her sake, for her pride and 
honour’s sake, I hope she will make 
your path very easy, Mr. Lister.” 
Then she rose up, and after a moment 
added, ‘‘We can have nothing more 
to say to or to hear from each other 
now. You have brought misery and 
remorse upon me in this our second 
meeting. I trust to heaven our paths 
will branch so widely asunder here 
that they may never cross again.” 

“Brought misery and remorse 
upon you! How have I done that ? 
I would spare you a moment's sorrow, 
an instant's doubt or pain, if I could, 
Mrs. Scorrier.” 

“I -will tell you how you have 
done it,” she said, excitedly. ‘ There 
can be nothing gained or improved 
now by small concealments. The 
sight of you, after so many long years 
of separation from you, woke up all 
that was weak, and vain, and selfish 
in me. Understand me at once. I 
had no love for you; every bit of my 
heart was given to my husband ; but 
I sighed to have some of the influence 
over your conduct and feelings that I 
once had the chance of exercising 
honourably. My love was my hus- 
band’s ; but I wanted to be of your 
idol, but sufficiently much to you to 
keep you from caring for any other 
woman. My wishes were not wifely, 
not womanly. I deserved to be pun- 
ished for them, and I am punished.” 
She paused to wipe her eyes, and 
clear her throat, and struggle to 
regain her composure, and fail to 
do so, and altogether to feel abject. 


Colours. 
“You are punished! how ?” he 
interrupted. 
“How! Can you ask mehow? I 


was punished, first pettily, in seeing 
you flirting, as I thought it, with Isa- 
belle; that you could even look at my 
lovely cousin when I was by was a 
mortification to me; and when I 
thought it genuine, when I heard 
you were engaged, I smarted first 
to hear that, and then I smarted 
more under the consciousness that 
all this phase of feeling, though it 
might leave me harmless in heart, 
was deteriorating in thought. I was 
lowered in my own eyes by the re- 
flection that my vain selfishness had 
subjected me to a sting; and having 
told you all this, can’t you under- 
stand why remorse is my portion 
now ?” 

“God bless you, Cissy, and spare 
you all remorse!” he said, earnestly. 

‘I don’t deserve to be spared it; 
I shall always feel keenly whatever 
misery ensues from this broken en- 
gagement, that I once wished it 
broken; you can never add to my 
happiness or decrease any sorrow of 
mine one jot or one tittle; yet I 
wished you to stay from making 
another woman's happiness. Is it 
not enough to crush me with re- 
morse ?” 

‘I can never blame you for what 
was so flattering to me,” he said, 
warmly. 

“I must undeceive you,” she said, 
eagerly. ‘It was not you but my 
nature that led me astray. If a dog 
has belonged to me once, and I have 
been obliged to part with him, it 
would give me pain to see him fond 
of and faithful to another.” 

“At least you have this comfort, 
my allegiance to you has never been 
shaken.” 

.“ Have I spoken so for nothing that 
you can think I value your allegiance 
now?” she cried. ‘Oh, Mr. Lister, 
I am in real trouble now. My home 
is broken up, my husband is being 
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taught to feel that I am not essential 
to him, and Iam rendered powerless 
by circumstances to make him feel 
that such teaching is false; yet for 
all this, no praise from you, no amount 
of sympathy for me, no extent of un- 
bounded influence over you, would 
give me one moment’s comfort or 
gratification. Honestly I only think 
of you now as an acquaintance who 
has been the means of bringing some 
of my worst qualities to light. I can 
never pander to your vanity again, 
Mr. Lister.” 

She sat before him as she said it, 
looking so sad, so solemn, and withal 
so entirely convinced of the truth of 
that which she was asserting, that he 
realised instantaneously that in truth 
he had outlived all power over her 
mind, her heart, or her taste. She 
was in great grief, and he could not 
assuage it. She was mortified, but 
he had no skill to soothe her. She 
was in. sore doubt and distress, but 
he could never have her to come to 
him for any sort of panacea. ‘Gone 
was gone for aye,” as far as she was 
concerned ; and so, what of his fu- 
ture? 

“If we ever meet again,” he began, 
as he stood up, hat in hand, about to 
depart and still longing to linger. 

«« We never can meet again; I am 
altering fast from my former self, 
even as I sit here and talk to you, and 
to me henceforth you will not be the 
man I once loved (I will not deny 
that truth), but a poor creature who 
has given up glorious chance after 
glorious chance—a man who has lost 
all claim to my good opinion, and I 
shall rather pity you for that.” 

‘If this is to be our last good-bye, 
don’t make it so bitter.” 

“It has not even the piquancy of 
being bitter, Mr. Lister,” she said, 
calmly; ‘‘it's ignominious, if 
will, to be forced to say good-bye be- 
cause we have been such fools, but 
the bitterness will depart with you.” 

“Will you not give me an idea of 


what your plans (yours and your hus- 
band’s, I mean) are ?” he pleaded. 

“No; there is no need; all our 
interest will be absorbed in ourselves ; 
we shall have none to give you; and 
we we will not take what we cannot 
give. And now, to be very prosaic, I 
have no more time to bestow upon 
you ; we have no cook now—I brush 
off all the soft down of romance, you 
see—and I must go and look to my 
husband’s dinner. Good-bye, Heaven 
bless you, and make you a better 
and a braver man, as it is making 
me a better and a braver woman.” 

He made no answer to her. 
Mutely he accepted her hand in final 
farewell, mutely he listened to her part- 
ing words, mutely he passed away from 
her presence, and from the story. 

She gave no sad thoughtful mo- 
ments to the consideration of the 
destruction of this long-encouraged 
false romance. She had neglected 
opportunity too long already, she told 
herself, and so she set about repair- 
ing the omission as soon and as 
earnestly as possible now. 

When Arthur came home he found 
everything served as well as when 
there had been no lack of servants, 
and Cissy dressed as carefully as in 
the first bright days of their marriage. 

“What have you been doing, 
Arthur dear?” she said to him, as 
they seated themselves at the table. - 

‘“‘Oh! mooning about,” he said, 
dejectedly ; and then he helped Cissy 
to some fish, and sighed. 

““What have you been doing, my 
poor girl?” he asked, when he had 
finished his soup. He felt better 
after it, better able to inquire into 
and to combat difficulties. 

‘T have not been mooning about,” 
she said, cheerfully ; ‘I have had my 
hands and my head full since you left 
me in the morning, Arthur.” 

Again he sighed. 

«I will tell you what I have done 
when Ann has given us our cutlets ;” 
and then when the servant left the 
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room, and Arthur unwillingly suffered 
his appetite to lead him on to the 
demolition of a cutlet prepared by the 
hands of his wife, she told him of 
Lister's visit, and her interview with 
him. 

“Then he won’t marry Isabelle 
after all ; ‘pon my honour the whole 
family prospects are bright,” he said. 

“I am not sure that it will be a 
thing to grieve about if he does not 
marry her,” Cissy said, calmly; “his 
not doing so will be a bad thing for 
himself, but whether his doing so 
would be a good thing for her is an 
open question.” 

“TI thought he was humbugging 
all along,” Arthur said ; ‘I told her 
so, and she wouldn’t believe me ; if 
the engagement is smashed, Isabelle 
won't caretohave you there, will she?” 

“Do you still think that it would 
be well for me to go, dear Arthur ?” 

“Beggars can’t be choosers, and 
I am a beggar,” he said, sadly. 

“ Then I will go, in firm reliance 
on your love and judgment,” she said, 
quietly ; ‘but we shall be better, 
braver, safer, and happier together 
than apart; think that I said so to 
you when you are at Glene, will you? 
Stay there while you are happy, 
while-you believe that it is better for 
your prospects that you stay there ; 
but call me back to share the 
cheapest cottage in Danebury with 
you the moment that belief fails 
you.” And as Cissy said this she 
prayed fervently that the belief might 
fail him soon. 

The next day, large bills posted in 
all the prominent parts of Danebury 
announced that the “choice house- 
hold furniture, works of art, and 
other effects of Arthur Scorrier, Esq., 
were for sale” on that day week. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
HOMELESS. 
Cissy had bowed her head and her 
heart in acquiescence with her hus- 


band’s decree that they should part for 
atime for theircommon weal. Shehad 
done this in no half-offended spirit— 
there had been nothing huffy after the 
first few moments of bitter pain in 
the prospect—in her manner of agree- 
ing to it. She did most sincerely 
and heartily hope that the plan would 
prove itself—a faulty one in practice, 
a false one in theory. She did most 
earnestly desire that he should soon 
of his own accord show himself openly 
willing to recommence life with her 
in a humble, honest way, under the 
only flag they could fairly fly now— 
the flag of poverty. 

They parted the day before the 
sale. They had no superfluous cash 
to waste now in travelling, so Cissy 
went up alone, while Arthur, after 
watching the train off, walked over 
miserably to Glene. If he had known 
his wife’s intentions as she journeyed, 
and could have witnessed her pro- 
ceedings when her journey was over, 
he would have been more miserable 
still. 

Instead of going straight to her 
uncle’s house as her husband believed 
she would do, Cissy got into an 
omnibus when she had installed her 
luggage safely in the waiting-room, 
and after what seemed a very long 
and weary drive which involved one 
change of conveyance to her, found 
herself deposited at the “ Bell and 
Horns,” Brompton. There she got 
out and looked about her with the 
half-familiar, half-wondering gaze one 
is apt to bestow on a busy locality 
which was once well known, but 
whose memory has faded in the 
scorching heats of later trials. 

The Boilers were still in their pro- 
per place, and a few people were 
going into the Oratory. It was all 
very much as it had looked when she 
last looked upon it nearly two years 
ago, before she had been married to 
Arthur Scorrier. She had worn a 
flowered muslin on that occasion, and 
had just come from a flower féte in 
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the conservatory that stands where 
Gore House once stood. She turned 
away with a bright smile as the con- 
trast between the past and the present 
struck her. Tired, weary, travel- 
stained, and anxious she was now, 
certainly. But she was also now a 
loving wife—a woman with a well- 
ascertained purpose in the world, 
while then she had ‘been nothing 
more than a waif and stray in a 
home in which she had no right, 
and on the outskirts of a fashion- 
able world for which she had no 
liking. 

‘« Retrospect is for people who have 
done their day’s work,” she said to 
herself, still smiling. Then she 
turned away from the contemplation 
of the Boilers, and began a slow pro- 
gress along one of the rows which 
are now merged into and numbered 
as Brompton Road. After a time she 
paused in front of a high dingy 
house whose windows were decorated 
with sage-green curtains, and whose 
area was pervaded with an odour of 
baked meats. Half hesitatingly she 
knocked at the door, for a difficulty 
was besetting her. The house and 
its appearance were familiar to her, 
as a house in which we have once 
lived must be to any one of us, but 
she had forgotten the name of its 
mistress. 

A harassed-looking maid-servant 
opened the door, and in reply to her 
vacant stare, Cissy asked, ‘“‘Is your 
mistress at home; can I see her ; will 
you give her my card ?” 

She had pencilled her maiden 
name under her married one, hoping 
that it would strike some chord in the 
memory of the mistress of the house, 
if the mistress of the house was the 
same who had dispensed hospitality 
at so much a head to her mother and 
herself in days gone by. The haras- 
sed-looking maid-servant glanced ra- 
pidly over Cissy, threw a look out 
into the road, and gathered in the fact 
for the guidance of her own conduct 


that the lady had not even come in a 
cab, and then leisurely scanning Mrs. 
Scorrier from head to foot, asked 
what her business might be. On 
being assured that it was with her 
mistress, and could not be discussed 
with herself, the serving-machine 
ushered the visitor into a darksome 
den at the end of the passage, and re- 
tired in search of the lady of the 
house. 

It was seven or eight years since 
Cissy had stood in this same room, 
fraught with the same danger as that 
which had brought her here this day 
—the design merely of boarding in 
this house until such time as circum- 
stances enabled her to go to some 
more congenial place. It was seven 
or eight years since! and all things 
were unaltered save her own nature 
and prospects, apparently. She had 
been a girl then—a girl on whom was 
laid the terrible onus of fighting a 
hard hand-to-hand fight with a world 
that seemed bent upon being spe- 
cially severe on her mother and her- 


self. She was a woman now, con- — 


demned to fight an equally hard 
battle, but with this thought to 
brighten the field on which she 
fought it—namely, that every suc- 
cessful stroke was winning a way 
which she might pass back to her 
husband's side. 

She was not left long to her own 
meditations in the dreary den at the 
end of the passage. The door opened 
presently, and the mistress of the 
boarding-house came into the room. 
Then, slight as had been Cissy’s ac- 
quaintance with the presiding deity 
of the establishment seven years ago, 
her heart sank a little lower now, as 
she saw that this woman was a 
stranger. tad 

‘Perhaps I am mistaken,” ‘Mrs. 
Scorrier said, in clear, high-bred 
tones, that formed a marked contrast 
to the drawling, muddled, turgid 
accents of the other. ‘I remembered 
this house as a boarding-house, in 
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which I was very comfortable,” she 
added, throwing a sop to the femi- 
nine Cerberus, ‘it may be a private 
house now; if so, I beg your par- 
don.” 

“It might almost as well be if 
you want accommodation,” the land- 
lady said, drawing herself up and 
wagging some limp sage-green rib- 
bons that waved like dejected flags 
upon her head, ‘‘I am full now, be- 
sides having promised many parties 
that would be most desirable.” 

“Qh, dear!” Cissy said, wearily, 
‘I must go somewhere else then,” 
and she was moving towards the 
door, when the mistress of the house 
made a feint of something having 
flashed across her memory suddenly. 

«Well, I have just remembered, 
and it is most remarkable that it 
should be so, that there was a lady 
coming to take her place at my table 
to-night for the first time, that I have 
had to refuse at the last moment.” 

«“ Then there will be room for me,” 
Cissy said, thankfully, “I am very 
glad of it. I want to get settled 
without delay, and I knew this house 
once.” 

“This lady as I was speaking of,” 
the landlady said, slowly, still seem- 
ing to be engaged in a tough tussle 
with her memory, ‘was all that was 
desirable in the way of payment. 
Gold untold she offered me to let her 
come, but I had my reasons, and I 
said no ; money may be an object to 
me, with my family, and considering 
the way in which I was brought up, 
never to put my hand to a thing, I 
don’t deny that it is much, but it is 
not everything. References, I says, 
they is what I looks at.” Here the 
landlady paused, and shook her head 
until the sage-green ribbons waggled 
again with sympathetic virtuous re- 
solve. 

“I can give you references,” Cissy 
said ; ‘tell me your terms, please, as 
you have room.” 

The landlady looked at Mrs. Scor- 


rier, and estimated her pretty accu- 
rately. ‘More brains than money,” 
the excellent woman thought, “ she'd 
find out before she slept if I asked 
her more than I do the others.” 

‘‘ Five-and-twenty shillings a-week 
for a most comfortable bedroom and 
such a table as I keep, you will not 
object to,” she suggested. And as 
Cissy said she ‘did not object to it,” 
the harassed-looking servant was once 
more summoned to showthe bed-room, 
and the landlady descended into the 
gloomy and cavernous depths of her 
kitchen, to make some small but ne- 
cessary addition to the forthcoming 
dinner. Mrs. Scorrier assuaged a 
doubt which she saw arising as to 
her solvency, by sending a cab to the 
Great Western Terminus for her 
trunks. By the time they arrived, a 
cracked clanging warned her that it 
was time to prepare for dinner, and 
presently she descended, just in time 
to join a procession of some dozen of 
her fellow-creatures who were striv- 
ing to infuse an air of being there by 
preference into their walk and man- 
ner. It was a poor, harmless piece of 
deception which deceived no one— 
not*even themselves ; severe censure 
would be thrown away upon it. It is. 
pitiable, though, that human nature 
can descend so low in the scale of 
folly as to try and seem to like un- 
comfortable rooms and bad cooking 
at five-and-twenty shillings a-week in 
place of the ease and affluence and 
excellent cuésine which they sought 
to convey the impression might be 
theirs at any moment. 

It was very hard to find herseli 
stranded in such an unhomelike home 
as this for an indefinite period. How 
bitterly she bemoaned the folly which 
had blinded her to the great peace- 
fulness and joy which had been her 
portion in the quiet, beautiful country 
home to which Arthur had taken her 
when she first married. That home 
was desolate now—but not more deso- 
late than she herself was, she felt 
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miserably as she sat on one end of an 
uncongenial sofa that evening, trying 
to think out a plan of action that 
should be at once proper and _profit- 
able. 

They were not a nice set of people 
truly, ‘these among whom she was 
thrown. That they would have been 
different under different circumstances 
was very possible, but, as it was, they 
were not nice. They were not na- 
tural, each one strove to be thought 
something superior to his or her pre- 
sent situation in the eyes of the others. 
And their affectation was not of the 
gay, graceful order that gets forgiven. 
It was laborious, it was hard, it 
lacked the adventitious aids of good 
dress and good light. One or two 
ladies exhibited a repellent reserve, 
that was only one degree less dis- 
tasteful than the forced familiarity of 
one or two others. It was hard for 
the refined, home-sick woman to 
find herself among them, condemned 
to listen to them, and in a measure 
to respond to them, and to seem one 
of them in fact. It was hard; but 
she told herself, in the keenness of 
her agony of remorse, that she had 
merited even harder things than this, 
for she had undervalued the blessings 
of her happy home, and her loving 
husband, while they were hers to 
enjoy and be thankful for. And now 
she was here in this wilderness, re- 
garded suspiciously by some of her 
fellow pilgrims, and very dubious 
about to-morrow. 

Perhaps, on the whole, Arthur's 
lines were cast in even less pleasant 
places than his wife’s. Her first rest- 
ing-place was a weariful and a deso- 
late one, but she was not hedged in 
by some of the horrible restrictions 
that were about’ him at this period at 
Glene. He had walked over to the 
Hepburns, as has been said, imme- 
diately after seeing the train start 
which bore his wife away, as he 
thought, to be happy and at rest in 
her uncle’s house. He had walked 


over, and all the way he had been 
steeped in such misery and gloom as 
through all things he had never felt 
until Cissy’s bright face had been 
borne from him. His luggage had 
preceded him, and he was shown to 
his room by a servant, whose manner 
said as plainly as could,have been 
said by any words “ You're a poor, 
unfortunate beggar, but I don’t mind 
being civil to you,” and then he had 
been left in this room to do the 
best that he could with his morning. 

There was a note lying on the 
table, addressed to him in Mrs. Hep- 
burn’s handwriting. It told him that 
when he was tired of his own room, 
and his own society, he would find 
her in the drawing-room; she would 
give up her customary drive in order 
to stay in and strive to make Glene 


pleasant to him on this first day of - 


his sojourn there. 

Pleasant to him! He threw the 
note down on the table and repeated 
the words ‘Pleasant to me,” in harsh, 
angry accents. How could anything 
be pleasant to him, bereft, as he was, 
of home and wife, and independence. 
He scouted the idea of anything 
being pleasant to him as the vision 
of all he loved, and all he had 
lately lost, rose freshly in his mind. 

Nevertheless he owed her some 
thanks, some gratitude for her un- 
failing friendship for, and interest 
in him. She had not behaved well 
to Cissy—a smarting, choking, hor- 
rible sensation came over him as 
he thought of and acknowledged 
that. But she was proving herself a 
friend in need to him, and all women 
had their little foibles about one an- 
other. At any rate she was his hostess 
now, and so deserving of a certain 
meed of attention. Accordingly he 
went down into the drawing-room, 
and there found Mrs. Hepburn. 

She was not at all a dangerous 
woman. In her tenderest moments 
she never looked soft or seductive. 
She had a long jaw, and a habit of 
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moving herself in an. angular way 
that never illustrated the poetry of 
motion. The beauty and graceful- 
ness of his own wife was vividly be- 
fore him now, as his hostess rose to 
greet him with extended hand, and 
exclaimed— 

“So she really has left you; 
how one envies Cissy her practical 
character, and power of adapting 
herself to the merely expedient.” 

“She went at my request, and 
very much against her own will, 
poor girl,” he said, warmly. 

‘Oh! I dare say ; the Vargraves 
thought they fulfilled all Cissy’s 
claims on them when they gave her 
her wedding outfit; people are so 
selfish—they will none of them take 
into consideration that any other 
arrangement than this would have 
been painful and humiliating to 
you.” 

He began to think that there was 
pain and humiliation enough in this 
arrangement. However, he refrained 
from offering an opinion about it yet 
awhile. 

“ How is the young shaver?” he 
asked instead. 

“Oh, poorly, very poorly,” she said, 
fretfully ; ‘if he would only get well 
and strong, I should not care for any- 
thing; as it is I can hardly bear 
being buried alive here with Mr. 
Hepburn’s fidgets.” 

‘He will get well and strong by- 
and-by,” Arthur said, hopefully. 

“J don’t believe it,” she said, 
warming to the only good interest in 
her life, ‘he is such a frail little 
thing. I look at him day after day, 
and see him growing more and more 
shadowy.” She paused for a moment 
or two, and then she resumed, with 
a sob in her voice, ‘‘ Do try what you 
can do for him—and me.” 

“With all my heart, and with all 
the knowledge I have,” he said, 
warmly, as the thought struck him 
that it was the anxious mother, not 
the envious woman who had con- 


strained him to come here. And 
then they fell to the discussion of the 
best ways and means of strengthen- 
ing that slender thread by which 
Amelia held on to hopefulness—and 
happiness. 

Late in the afternoon, when Mrs. 
Hepburn had started for that daily 
drive about the country for the pur- 
pose of leaving cards at the different 
houses that were admitted to an 
equality with Glene, Arthur and Mr. 
Hepburn had a long, painful con- 
versation, in the course of which the 
old man laid bare his wounds, with 
no hopes of having them healed. 
“My wife regards me as a log and 
an incumbrance, and the only light 
in my life—my little child—is such 
a feeble, flickering one, that I feel it 
may go out at any moment; yet 
your wife, whom I would love asa 
daughter, knowing all this, strikes 
an already stricken man by refusing 
the olive-branch that I held out to 
her ; it is hard on me.” 

“Cissy has had much to trouble 
her lately,” Arthur said, feeling vague 
as to the form in which the olive- 
branch had been extended ; “ she did 
not know how kindly you feel to- 
wards her.” 

“But when she got that message 
from me she must have known,” the 
old gentleman urged, earnestly; ‘‘my 
sister's child ought not to have 
hardened her heart against me to 
the point even of refusing to send an 
answer to my request that she should 
let by-gones be by-gones, and come 
here with her husband.” 

And when Mr. Hepburn said that, 
Arthur had no answer to make, for 
he fathomed at once that the message 
had been entrusted to Amelia, and 
that Amelia had violated the trust. 
“It’s useless to disgust him more 
with her,” the young man thought, 
“he’s disgusted enough already, and 
they will have trouble enough by- 
and-by about that poor child; be- 
sides, after all, it’s best; Cissy will 
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be happier and more at ease fora 
time with her own people than she 
would be here.” Still, though he 
said this, he did feel, when the 
evening came, and he had to sit in 
sad and solitary state with that sub- 
dued husband, and that silent wife, 
that his own bright Cissy’s presence 
would have materially improved the 
aspect of things, and thinking this 
made him less conversational and 
agreeable than Mrs. Hepburn had 
told herself Arthur Scorrier would 
be “when she got him alone at 
Glene.” 

That this scheme of amicable 
separation for their common weal 
was a faulty one he began to feel 
strongly, and to admit honestly to 
himself during the next few days. 
He had very much to combat, poor 
fellow. The prestige of his former 
position was all gone, and the local 
mind refused to take in the fact that 
his foibles of extravagance, and the 
consequent loss of his property, did 
not necessarily involve the loss of all 
his knowledge and skill as a medical 
man. Moreover, they took him upon 
moral ground, and when they got 
him there, they judged him harshly 
and unjustly. His wife had left him, 
gone away from him, nobody knew 
where (at least they didn’t know 
where, and for all their intents and 
purposes this was sufficient). There- 
fore, of course, she was to blame, and 
if she was to blame, depend upon it 
he was even* more to blame, for As 
the husband so the wife is,” and vice 
versa. Old Mrs. Pottinger and her 
daughters were the only people in 
the village who bravely took up arms 
in his cause, and they did it in the 
most practical and kind-hearted way. 
They, one and all, caught cold, and 
then fell to worrying themselves about 


the “poor Scorriers,” until they de- 
veloped feverish symptoms. And then, 
in face of Mrs. Monsell’s having in- 
vited them to what she termed 
thé dansant, they called in Mr. 
Scorrier, and cried aloud to all their 
friends and neighbours, about the 
comfort it was to have him still to” 
call in. Mrs. Monsell strove to 
counter-balance this stroke of fortune 
by getting it noised abroad that 
““Mrs. Scorrier had professed the 
greatest intimacy with the Castlenau 
people, and that it was in trying to 
live up to them that she had ruined 
her husband.” This painful report 
she contrived to make resound in the 
ears of the Countess herself, but 
somehow or other the enormity of it 
failed to strike her ladyship in the 
way Mrs. Monsell desired. “If it 
was true,” the placid peeress observed, 
“Mrs. Scorrier must have been a 
little fool—which she certainly was 
not, therefore it couldn’t be true.” 
Lady Ellington even went so far out 
of her usual way as to determine on 
making a demonstration similar to 
that already made by the Pottingers 
on behalf of the failing cause. But 
as this determination owed its birth 
principally to her desire to annoy her 
daughter-in-law, Mrs. Walter Bracey, 
who had declared in favour of the 
usurper Monsell, it cannot be re- 
garded as a tribute, pure and simple, 
to Arthur’s worthy merits alone. 

Meanwhile the Glene baby grew 
worse rapidly, and Arthur Scorrier 
realized more strongly than he had 
ever imagined possible the truth con- 
tained in those words, ‘‘ There is:no 
place like home.” And Cissy went 
on deceiving him as to her place of 
abode and her occupation. And a 
bitter disappointment fell upon Isa- 
belle Vargrave. 
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MY IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. 


By THE REv. NEWMAN HALL, LL.B. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED 
STATES. 


NF? to the desire to preach the 
gospel of peace between God 
and men, I was prompted to visit 
America by the hope that I might be 
able to say words promotive of peace 
between the two nations. For 1 was 
painfully aware that very strong feel- 
ings of grief and indignation, if not 
of hostility, were cherished by many 
persons in America towards my own 
country. I was not surprised at 
this, for during their great war many 
things occurred which, if not meant 
to be unfriendly, had that appear- 
ance; and some things were done, 
and many words were uttered, which 
were avowedly in opposition to the 
great cause for which the Govern- 
ment and the Northern States were 
striving. It was my happiness and 
privilege (though many at the time 
considered it a misfortune and a 
folly), to take some humble, but 
earnest part with those who, from 
the very beginning of the struggle, 
regarded it as involving the great 
question of the abolition of slavery, 
and who endeavoured to encourage a 
popular sentiment in favour of 
“Union and Emancipation.” I 
hoped, therefore, that this avowed 
sympathy might win for me an 
audience which I could not claim on 
other grounds, and which would not 
have been granted to any one, how- 
ever eminent his station or ability, 


who had sympathised with the re- 
bellion, or who even had been 
simply indifferent to the success of 
the North, when, in the crisis of 
their deadly strife, they earnestly 
looked towards their mother-country, 
so long the temple and home of 
freedom, for moral support and en- 
couragement, 

I will endeavour to convey to the 
reader a correct idea of what I found 
to be the actual state of feeling 
towards Great Britain. Every one 
knows that there are two great par- 
ties in America—the Democratic and 
the Republican; though every one 
does not understand the difference 
between them. This must not be 
sought for in etymology ; with us the 
terms are often used synonymously, 
but in America they are in direct 
antagonism. The Southern States 
were all pro-slavery, and democratic. 
The Northern States excluded sla- 
very, but the people were divided in 
sentiment ; the Democrats being the 
political allies of the South, while 
the Republicans were their oppo- 
nents ; all of the latter being hostile 
to the extension of slavery beyond its 
then existing limits, and some of 
them advocating its total abolition. 

The genius of the United or Federal 
Government, to which all the States 
are subject, was always adverse to 
slavery. But the American Consti- 
tution reserves to each State the 
power to regulate its own domestic 
institutions. Every State has its own 


self-elected Governor and Houses of 
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Representatives, by whom all local 
taxes are levied, and all laws relating 
to that particular State enacted. The 
Federal Government has authority 
only over tariff and currency, with 
postal, and other arrangements in 
which all the States are interested 
in common, and especially in foreign 
relations and in questions of peace 
or war. It was evidently the interest 
of the South to exalt the independent 
power of the separate States, in order 
to preserve and extend their favourite 


institution of slavery. Equally was 


it the interest of those who opposed 
slavery to exalt the Federal Govern- 
ment in its control, of the separate 
States. The favourers of the inde- 


pendent power of the States are called | 


“ Democrats” ; while those who would 
exalt the Federal Government are the 
“Republicans.” ‘ Copperhead,” the 
name of a species of snake, was a term 
of opprobrium given to those in the 
North who favoured the rebels. ‘‘ War- 
Democrats” were for war with persis- 
tent rebels, but would concede every- 
thingtosecuretheir return tothe Union. 
Speaking generally, the Southerners 
intensely hate this country; the 
Democrats in the North are: scarcely 
less hostile ; while the Republicans, 
who constitute by far the most intelli- 
gent and influential of the citizens, 
including the churches and their 
clergy, are our true friends and allies, 
but are deeply wounded by, and many 
of them indignant at, what they con- 
sider the wrongful treatment they 
received at our hands. Their ex- 
pressions of resentment are not to be 
regarded as those of an enemy, but 
of a true friend greatly pained, whose 
love remains deep though dormant, 
capable of being awakened, and of a 
sort worth taking any pains, con- 
sistently with national honour, to re- 
vive and retain. : 

In illustration of Southern senti- 
ment, I will relate an incident which 
occurred in a railway-car near Rich- 
mond. The Governor of Virginia, 


Mr. Pierpoint, had hospitably enter- 
tained me at his official residence ; 
and was escorting me to view the 
great battle-field near Petersburg, 
where at length Grant broke through 
Lee’s lines, at the distance of fifty 
miles from the Confederate capital. 
The Governor introduced me to a 
Southern planter and clergyman, who 
was in the carriage, and who at once 
addressed me in a very excited man- 
ner ani with loud tones, so ‘hat he 
attracted the attention of upwards of 
thirty people who were in the car, 
and became his audience. He at 
once plunged iato the subject of the 
war; denounciig the Yankees, their 
folly in trying to educate the niggers, 
and the doings of the Freed-Men's Aid 
Society ; saying that the Southerners 
knew best how to treat their own 
servants, that they would not be 
interfered with, and that the Yankees 
should never govern them. He added, 
“I was a rebel—I’ve no apology to 
make—lI’m not ashamed of it—I avow 
it.” I ventured to interpose the remark 
that at least he must admit that the 
conquerors ruled very mildly when an 
avowed rebel was allowed to talk so 
strongly against. the Government in. 
the presence of a promiscuous com- 
pany, and before the Governor him- 
self. »At this the planter became 
furious, and standing up at his ut- 
most height, clenching his fist, and 
shaking it at the Governor who sat 
quietly smiling beside him, said in the 
loudest voice, ‘Governor ! who's the 
Governor? I’m as good as any Go- 
vernor—I’m.a gentleman of Vir- 
ginia!” He then went on to de- 
nounce England, and said he hoped 
to see the day when the Republican 
movement would cross the Atlantic, 
headed by Yankee gun-boats, and 
carrying devastation all round our 
coasts. Such a crusade would make 
the North and the South one again. 
I said, ‘‘ This seems hard. The 
North are angry with us because we 
sympathized with you ; and you seem 
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to give us no thanks for it, but hate 
us for our supposed good-will.” 
“Yes,” said he, ‘and it’s the fate of 
all trimmers. Why didn’t you re- 
cognize us, and break the blockade ? 
But like all who try to sit between 
two stools, you tumbled down, and . 
are hated by both of us.” 

Similar illustrations might be end- 
lessly multiplied. None are necessary. 


ble to convene a public or ‘“ mass- 
meeting ” anywhere in Great Britain 
where hostile sentiments towards 
America would be thus received, or 
where it would be perilous to attempt 
a reply. 

The Irish element in the population 
has considerable influence on inter- 
national politics. Unhappily the Irish 
emigrants land there cherishing an 


A people maintaining slavery—breed- —unreasoning and deadly hatred to- 


ing, buying, selling, separating, flog-~ 
ging, branding, killing men and wo- 
men, asserting a power over them as 
‘“‘chattels,” and claiming divine au- 
thority to do this, must hate a nation 
which, in spite of some apparent 
sympathy on political grounds, never 
ceased to repudiate, condemn, and 
abhor slavery as the most flagrant vio- 
lation of human rights and of the 
laws of Christ. 

When I was in New York I at- 
tended a mass-meeting of Democrats 
in the Cooper Institute. A barrister 
was addressing an immense audience 
in view of an approaching election, 
and the burden of his speech was 
enmity to Great Britain and the negro 
race. He uttered the most egregious 
falsehoods respecting our country, and 
indulged in the most violent threats, 
all of which were responded to with 
rapturous and wild enthusiasm by the 
excited multitude. I was eager to go 
to the front and defend my country 
from those vile slanders, feeling sure 
I could gain the ear of the assembly, 
and in a few sentences expose the 
folly and falsehood of the orator. 
But the friend who accompanied me 
pulled me violently away and almost 
forced me out of the hall, assuring me 
that an attempt on my part to address 
that audience on behalf of England 
would be perilous to my life. He 
was a citizen of New York, and said 
he knew the nature of that meeting 
too well to allow me to attempt to 
speak there. Granting that many 
there were Irish, and Fenians, I could 
not but feel that it would be impossi- 


wards Great Britain. They almost 
invariably join the Democratic party, 


as the one most hostile to us, and — 


also as most opposed to the negro 
race, competitors with them in the 
labour-market. I was grieved and 
indignant to hear the same Irish yells 
of applause at the denunciation of 
what was called British tyranny to- 
wards them, repeated as emphatically 
at denunciations of the negro. The 
real slavery of the latter they seemed 
ready to re-enact with all its horrors, 
while vehemently protesting against 
any appearance of political unfairness 
towards themselves. The votes of 
the Irish in many constituencies are 
sufficient to turn the elections in 
favour of the Democrats. Hence 
there is a disposition on the part ot 
some unscrupulous politicians to 
curry favour with them by fostering 
their anti-British prejudices. He 
who says the bitterest things against 
us is most likely to win their applause 
and their votes. There can be no 
doubt that any hostile policy towards 
Great Britain, however unjust and 
foolish, would find strenuous sup- 
porters amongst the Southerners, the 
Democrats, and the Irish population. 

But the bulk of American citizen- 
ship, as evidenced in the recent elec- 
tion of President Grant, is composed 
of the Republican party. Here are 
our true allies. They include the prin- 
cipal merchants, the men of letters, 
the professors of the universities, the 
clergy, the various Christian churches, 
and the bulk of the more thoughtful 
and industrious men of the population, 
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All their associations, their old me- 
mories, their national sympathies, 
their political sentiments, their re- 
ligious feelings, their philanthropic 
labours, as well as their commercial 
interests, link them with us. They 
cherish a deep reverence and love for 
the old country in spite of all they 
sometimes say to the contrary. Had 
we maintained a more friendly atti- 
tude towards them through their 
struggle, we should have cemented 
them to us for ever. We may yet do 
so. But the wound is deep and will 
require promptitude, patience, and 


' generosity in healing it. Healed it 


may be ; and there cannot be a work 
for the present generation more im- 
portant in its bearings on the interests 
of the two countries and the welfare 
of the world. 

There are some Republicans whose 
sense of wrong is ever ready for ex- 
pression, and not in the mildest terms. 
I had a specimen of this one day at 
Philadelphia. I was introduced to a 
leading barrister at the door of the 
Court-house, who within a minute 
of salutation, said in tones intended 
no doubt to make me tremble, but 
which had the very contrary effect : 
‘*Mind! we mean to be paid for the 
Alabama damages! If we are your 
daughter, we’re grown up, and we've 
got gun-boats.” But I am bound to 
say this was the only instance in 
which a rude thing was said to me 
by a Republican. I mention it be- 
cause I desire to give a true picture 
of all shades of American sentiment ; 
and it cannot be doubted that there 
are many who feel and speak as he 
did, and who would be too ready to 
sanction a policy of defiance and ex- 
orbitant claims, which could have 
only one result, and that, the most 
disastrous to both countries. 

But all through New England, in 
the Western States, in the State of 
New York, amongst all ranks, I found 
the same deep sense of injury, ex- 
pressed however, not as those of an 


enemy, but of a friend grievously 
wronged. I cannot do better than 
report what took place at a clerical 
meeting in New York, called the 
Chi-Alpha, or Christian Brotherhood. 
About thirty of the most learned, 
eloquent, and influential of the clergy 
of different churches were assembled. 
Having responded to their invitation 
to speak on the relations of Great Bri- 
tain to America, I asked them to 
favour me severally with their view 
of our conduct, and of the feelings 
of Americans, intimating that I might 
make use of the notes I took of what 
they said. The following is a speci- 
men of the statements which were 
then frankly given. 

A. “At the beginning of the war 
we were intensely sensitive in regard 
to the opinion of the world, and es- 
pecially of Great Britain; the cir- 
cumstances being so new. We were 
certain that slavery would have to 
go. The South said they had nothing 
to complain of but in relation to 
slavery, and we wondered that a na- 
tion like yours, attaching importance 
to law and government, should sym- 
pathize with the disturbers of it, and 
that a nation professing to hate slavery, 
should wish success to the champions 
of it.” 

B. ‘‘We feel we have a right to 
the fame of England. We have not 
lost our historic lineage and common 
literature, though we have changed 
our soil. But we had a deep per- 
suasion that it was the desire of the 
great portion of the British nation 
that our Government might prove a 
failure. The Alabama question is 
shelved, but not settled; we do not 
wish to press it; let it bide its time ; 
England will be only too glad some 
day to recognize the principles of Mr. 
Seward.” 

C. “It is true that Americans have 
often made themselves unpleasant by 
brag, and that in some respects the 
conduct of Great Britain has been 
censured too severely ; yet we cannot 
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forget how, as a whole, she was 
against us, and thus a grand oppor- 
tunity of binding us to you was 
missed.” 

D. “Throughout America, there is 
a feeling that we do not care a feather 
now what is thought of us. There 
was a time when we had great anxiety 
to know what France and Great Bri- 
tain thought. Our first great war 
made us independent of the British 
Government: this one has made us 
independent of British opinion. It is 
too late now to bring back the former 
state of things, and we shall make 
our laws, or hang our rebels inde- 
pendent of what is thought of us on 
the other side.” * 

E. “If this country were polled, 
999 out of every 1,000 would endorse 
what has been said. A deep sense of 
wrong remains for want of sympathy 
at a time of great peril to our interests, 
when sympathy would have been of 
great value. There is a feeling that 
the English Government is reckless 
of liberty all over the world. There 
are five or six millions of Irish with us, 
reminding us of the wrongs their 
nation suffered; and we are out of 
patience with the ecclesiastical system 
of Great Britain.” 

F. “We were specially grieved 
that the religious part of the com- 
munity were so against it. We shall 
never return to our former state of 
dependence on British opinion ; that 
is thoroughly. gone. We felt war- 
ranted to believe that England would 
always be on the side of freedom ; 
yet all the leading journals and all the 
quarterlies, except the Westminster, 
were against us; with the Christian 
Observer, Evangelical Christendom, 
&c.; your intellectual and social in- 
fluence was on the side of the South; 

* It is the glory of the conquerors that 
they have not hung one single rebel for the 
act of rebellion, and that not an individual 
is in captivity on that account. In what 
great revolutionary war of Europe did the 


conquering government thus act Breceasesase 
the vanquished ? 


and we could not understand it. 
Fighting against rebellion, we ex- 
pected to be supported as a legiti- 
mate government; fighting against 
slavery, we expected sympathy from 
advocates of emancipation. During 
twenty years, hardly a clergyman 
went to England, who was not cate-. 
chised and treated coldly, till he 
could fully clear himself on this ques- 
tion ; yet there was no sympathy for 
us when the South declared plainly 
that it was fighting for slavery. We 
were paralysed; then indignant ; 
then came a conviction that we could 
not trust the English Government for 
support when great moral questions 
were at stake; we might trust the 
people, but not the Government. 
What prominent Scotchman took our 
side? What religious bodies? We 
were left to fight out the battle 
against slavery alone ; there was not 
a nation in the world to help us. 
We did it alone, and now we stand 
alone.” 

G. “It was a question of national 
existence with us. It was impos- 
sible to be divided once and there 
remain; other divisions would follow. 
We were chiefly disappointed that so 
large a part of the religious influence 
of England was against us; some 
of the most offensive things that were 
uttered were from the religious press.” 

H. ‘‘We are not entirely indiffe- 
rent to England ; deeply aggrieved, 
we have no purpose to nurse our in- 
dignation. Having by victory dis- 
proved their predictions, we can for- 
give what was wrong, and try to 
promote a good understanding.” 

Dr. Cox. ‘‘ England, with all thy 
faults, I love thee still. England 
gave slavery to America first. Rather 
than reproach each other, Shem and 
Japhet had better walk backward and 
cover their father’s nakedness. It 
would be a shame for hostility ever 
to arise between the two great cham- 
pions of liberty and Protestant- 
ism.’ 
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Dr. CHEEVER. ‘Should we not 
speak more humbly than some have 
done? Were we free from blame? 
We never spoke out fully against 
slavery. Think of such slavery, of 
four millions of people, the product 
of our Government, and it becomes a 
question whether our Government, 
as it then existed, was a good govern- 
ment, far less ‘the best government 
in the world.’ There was not a go- 
vernment which sustained and secured 
‘so much evil as ours at the time when 
the war broke out. This is no de- 
fence for the rebellion ; but candid 
moralists may consider how our Go- 
vernment guaranteed slavery to mil- 
lions, and for centuries; and then 
they may ponder whether the balance 
of such a government turned in favour 
of the interests of the human race. 
Better that our Government had been 
broken up into ten thousand pieces 
and slavery destroyed, than that it 
should continue as it was. Withina 
month after the first gun was fired, a 
national Peace Congress recommended 
an alteration of the Constitution in 
favour of perpetuating slavery; and 
the governor of this State of New 
York advised the people to accept it, 
and so in Rhode Island, and they ac- 
cepted it. This was the last revela- 
tion of the Christian spirit of their 
government that God gave time to 
develop. There could not be a 
greater sign of depravity. Then, 
down came the battle-axe ; and our 
Union of expediency was broken by 
Divine Omnipotence. Then arose 
the light of hope in favour of the 
slave. I was in England and can 
speak positively that at the beginning 
and for several months after the be- 
ginning of the war, England was 
overwhelmingly in our favour; but 
America seemed to say to God, ‘ No, 
Father Almighty ! not till the utmost 
necessity will we give up slavery.’ 
The people and leaders of the earth 
waited to see the course of the con- 
flict in regard to slavery, and said, 


‘ We are ready to prevent the recog- 
nition of that confederacy; we are 
with you heart and soul, but are you 
with us?’ Did our churches speak 
out ? When General Fremont issued 
his proclamation of freedom, Presi- 
dent Lincoln made him withdraw it. 
In the light of these facts a more 
humble attitude becomes us in judg- 
ing of Great Britain.” 

Dr. Cheever was alone in this 
manly remonstrance, but his words 
produced a great impression on the 
company. However, it was very 
evident that if these men, of the 
highest standing and widest influence 
in the different churches, cherished 
such opinions as had been so warmly 
repeated again and again, the general 
sentiment pervading the community 
was very unfavourable towards Great 
Britain ; so that I became the more 
anxious to embrace every opportunity 
to correct some of the misconcep- 
tions which prevailed, and to show 
how much more than was supposed 
the British nation was, all along, the 
true friend of America. 

Facilities for doing this were af- 
forded me wherever I went. Ameri- 
cans seemed anxious to be convinced 
that Great Britain was their friend ; 
and even through so unofficial and 
humble an individual, took the ut- 
most pains to manifest the good-will 
which they really wished to cherish, 
and did cherish, towards the Old 
Country. As an illustration of this 
I may mention that when I was at 
Boston, I was honoured by a public 
reception at the great monument on 
Bunker's Hill. The Mayor of Charles- 
ton (that part of Boston where Bunker 
Hill is situated) presided. The Com- 
modore of the U.S. Arsenal was 
present, with the Government band, 
which played ‘God save the Queen,” 
alternately with ‘‘Yankee Doodle.” 
Judge Warren, President of the 
Bunker Hill Monument Committee, 
delivered an address full of good 
feeling towards our country and our 
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Queen ; making allusion, in hearty 
terms, to the visit of the Prince of 
’ Wales to Bunker Hill, and the 
enthusiastic welcome he there re- 
ceived. An immense multitude 
listened with great attention to 
my remarks, which, however friend- 
ly to America, never compromised 
the honour of Great Britain— 
and when, pointing to the two na- 
tional flags intertwined above us, I 
said “ There is not so glorious a flag 
in the universe as that of the Stars 
and Stripes, except that of the Clus- 
tered Crosses,”"—though there was a 
hearty cheer at the mention of the 
American flag, there was a still 
heartier burst of generous enthusiasm 
at the close of the sentence. When 
I had finished, a venerable old man, 
above eighty years of age, a sort of 
apostle to sailors, well known and 
greatly esteemed in Boston, ascended 
the platform, and in a loud voice, 
with much emotion, said—‘ Give my 
love to your Queen—tell her she’s 
my sister—and all her foes are mine 
and ours.” The incident, as recorded, 
may seem trivial, but it was very 
impressive. The old man’s words 
seemed to find an echo in every heart 
of that great multitude, as the band. 
struck up our National Anthem, and 
three cheers for the Queen and Great. 
Britain were given with an enthu- 
siasm I have seldom seen surpassed at 
home. 

At New York’I was one day going 
round the city, and, amongst other’ 
places of interest, visited the Stock 
‘Exchange, in Wall Street. I was: 
almost stunned by the din of voices. 
shouting out the prices. I never wit-: 
nessed such intense eagerness, or 
heard such a Babel of cries. My 
wonder was that any one could shout 
so loud more than five minutes, with-- 
out being speechlessly hoarse for some: 
days. Suddenly the president struck: 
his hammer authoritatively. There: 
was instant silence, and, to my as- 
tonishment, he announced my name,- 


introduced me as an Englishman, a 
friend to America. I was at once 
called up to the side of the president, 
and all hats were taken off, while I 
addressed to them a few earnest words 
on the importance to commerce. of 
peace between the two countries, as- 
suring them, all opinions to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, that the British 
nation were their true and stedfast 
friends. At the close of my brief ad- 
dress, hearty cheers were given for 
Great Britain, and some one starting 
“‘God save the Queen,” all joined in 
the anthem with enthusiasm. In a 
moment hats were on again and the 
eager gesticulation and uproar were 
resumed. It was an extraordinary 
scene for a crowded Stock Exchange 
in the most busy hour of the day, but 
I regarded it as an evidence of the 
prevailing disposition to show friend- 
ship to Great Britain, through any 
one who might, in however humble a 
sense, be regarded as a representative 
of the nation, or of any section of it. 
In the chief cities I visited requi- 
sitions were made to me from the 
leading merchants to address the citi- 
zens on our international relations, on 
which occasions the most influential 
of their public men were amongst the 
audience, listening with respectful can- 
dour toall that was advanced. Though 
many things were said opposed to the 
general opinion, not in one case was 


there any outward sign of dissent. 


If the audience disagreed, they lis- 
tened with thoughtful silence, but 
they responded with heartiest energy 
to every sentiment of peace and good- 
will. 

At Washington, Mr. Seward, 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
‘did me the honour of inviting me to 
his house on two evenings of the 
‘week I spent in the capital, as well 
‘as granting me a private audience. 
He listened to all I had to say with 
‘great attention, and though I felt he 
‘cherished very strong opinions as to 
the negligence, if not culpability, of 
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our Government, I was convinced that 
he really desired to make an amicable 
and lasting settlement. The Speaker, 
Mr. Colfax, (now Vice-President) in- 
vited me to preach in the House of 
Representatives on the Sunday morn- 
ing of my visit, on which occasion I 
took the opportunity of pleading the 
cause of international good-will. Mr. 
Sumner moved in the Senate that the 
use of that chamber should be granted 
me for delivery of an address in the 
interests of international peace ; and 
though, after considerable debate, 
the motion was negatived by a small 
majority on grounds of inexpediency, 
none of the senators objected to the 
proposal itself. Eventually the ad- 
dress was delivered in the largest 
church of Washington. Most of the 
members of both Houses were pre- 
sent. General Grant, now President, 
sat just before me, and Chief Justice 
Chase presided. I mention these 
circumstances to show how amongst 
all classes, including those of the 
highest consideration and greatest in- 
fluence, there was an evident desire 
to manifest good-will to England, 
and to hear all that might be said, 
even by so defective and unauthorized 
an advocate, to correct their mis- 
conceptions and mitigate their feel- 
ings in regard to us. 

I had the privilege of delivering 
similar addresses at Chicago, S. 
Louis, Springfield, Buffalo, New 
Haven, Albany, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn, New York, and elsewhere.* 
The labour and excitement connected 
with these lectures, in addition to 
frequent preaching, were considerable, 
but I was animated by the desire to 

* I oweit to myself and my mission to state 
that, although in accordance with American 
custom, and to pay the expenses of the meet- 
ing, money was taken either by ticket or col- 
lection, the entire surplus, without any deduc- 
tion for personal e ses, still remains in the 
hands of a Committee at New York, for the 
purpos2 of erecting in London an international 
monument of good-will, in the shape of a 
‘* Lincoln Tower,” to be composed of a series 


of class-rooms for the children of the poor of 
Fouth London. 


do something towards promoting a 
more friendly feeling in the minds of 
Americans, and I hope it was not 
altogether labour lost. The daily 
and monthly periodicals rendered effi- 
cient aid. giving lengthy reports of my 
statements, and thus diffusing them 
throughout the land. With my Ad- 
dress to the American People, I close 
the present series of papers. 


Nothing was more strongly impressed on 
my mind during my visit to your country 
than the substantial unity of our two na- 
tions. When seated at your hospitable 
tables; when gathering with your house- 
holds round the dear old family Bible ; 
when worshipping in your churches and 
ministering in your pulpits—but for the ab- 
sence of those most dear to me, I might 
have forgotten that a t ocean rolled 
between us. In your Courts of Justice I 
found the same Common Law administered, 
the same precedents quoted. And when 
visiting scenes of histuric fame, it seemed to 
me that Englishmen might claim an interest 
in them as well as Americans. 

On Plymouth Rock I felt that if Mew 
England received the Pilgrim Fathers, Old 
England nourished them ; that others like 
them remained behind, and that by their 
labours and sufferings we both enjoy the 
inestimable privilege of ‘‘freedom to wor- 
ship God.” On Bunker Hill, where I was 
honoured with a public reception, I rejoiced 
to see our national flags draped together, 
and to hear the national airs of the two 
countries performed by the Arsenal band. 
As an Englishman I could exult in the 

roud memories clustering round that spot ; 
for it was not America which conqu 
Britain, but it was rather English justice 
and English bravery which triumphed over 
a tyrannical and bigoted faction, whose de- 
feat no intelligent Englishman of the present 
out war it was my privi 
to but earnest with 
others in endeavouring to correct some of 
the pay ss ideas of a portion of — coun- 
en in reference to your st I ma 
claim some if I 
spectfully presume to endeavour to remove, 
or at least mitigate, what I venture to con- 
sider to be erroneous opinions entertained 
by some Americans in reference to the feel- 
ings and attitude of the British nation; 
elt disappointed, grieved, indig- 
nant, at much that was 
my country during your mighty struggle. 
Viewed in one aspect I sane in that in- 
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dignation, for it is a proof of your love. 
When a stranger treats us with indifference 
we are not angry, because we expected no- 
thing ; but the case is very different when 
a friend on whom we relied fails us in the 
hour of need. It is well known that France 
not only recognized the belligerency of the 
South as hastily as Great Britain did; but 
proposed to recognize its nationality also, 
which Great Britain refused. Why, then, 
were you more angry with us than with 
France? Because you really love us most. 
But that love, deep-rooted as I believe it 
it was and still is, was most severely tried. 

Rude and terrible seemed the blow dealt 
by the ‘‘Mother-Country.” When you 
were struggling for an existence which sla- 
very, undisguised, threatened to destroy as 
antagonistic to itself, that Mother-Country 
whose moral sympathy alone was asked, 
stood by cold and critical, and, as you 
thought, even antagonistic. You felt it 
was more than strange that a country which 
had always denounced you as permitting 
slavery, condemned you for engaging ina 
wena certain issue of which would be the 
destruction of slavery. You felt it more 
than strange that the party always priding 
itself as the party of ‘‘order,” the aristo- 
cracy, which always condemned rebellion 
and professed to stand by the law, should 
make an exception in your case, and openly 
sympathize with those whv, trampling upon 
the most sacred obligations, and without 
any pretext of oppression, were endeavour- 
ing to control the voice of the people and 
the authority of the Constitution, and to rend 
in pieces a great and allied nation. 

ou might well think that we were not 
** slow to wrath” in the matter of the 7rent, 
and betrayed a too eager disposition to put 
the worst construction on an action which 
your own Government had not sanctioned 
nor indorsed, but in reference to which you 
at once submitted to the decision of your 
own authorities. 

The hasty recognition of the belligerency 
of the South, the fitting out of the 4/abama 
and other cruisers, the running of the block- 
ade with munitions of war, you regarded 
not simply as marks of ill-will, but as ac- 
tually strengthening your enemy and Greatly 
increasing your labour and your losses. 
Added to all this was the general tone of 
the leading newspapers and reviews, and of 
what is called ‘‘Society.” This you regarded 
as entirely opposed to you. Under these 
circumstances I cannot be surprised at your 
feelings of indignation. It seemed to you 
as if a garrotter had suddenly seized his vic- 
tim when unprepared, while the friend of 
the victim looked on, encouraging the mis- 
creant in his murderous assault. 

. Let us, however, in fairness permit the 


accused to say what he can, if not to prove 
his innocence, yet in mitigation of sentence. 
In reference to the blockade it may be 
pleaded: This was an act not of the Go- 
vernment, not of the People; but of un- 
scrupulous individuals disgracing the name 
of merchants and seeking only their own 
wretched gains, They sent out those ves- 
sels under pretence of legitimate commerce. 
They ran the blockade at their own risk. 
Many of them were ruined—and justly so! 
The British Government did nothing to 
shield them from damage brought on them- 
selves by lawlessness. Moreover, if the 
South obtained large quantities of the ma- 
terial of war from Great Britain, did not 
the North—though legitimately, because 
their ports were open—obtain much more? 
And if British merchants, foreigners, ran 
the blockade with ammunition, is it not said 
that some New York merchants—parties to 
the war of their own nation—did the same ? 
If bullets of British-make helped to kill the 
Northern soldiers, were not some of these 
bullets imported by Northern traders? And 
have no American merchants run the block- 
ade during wars in Europe? If they did, it 
was not the fault of the American Nation. 
Neither should the running the Southern 
blockade by some British adventurers be 
attributed to the British Nation. 

Let me speak somewhat more at len; 
respecting the ‘‘ Belligerency” and ‘‘ Ala- 
bama” questions. You complain that 
within a few days of the arrival of your 
new Minister, Mr. Adams, who was 
known to be on his way with special in- 
structions from your Government, a Royal 
Proclamation of neutrality was issued, 
whereby equal maritime rights were granted 
both to the North and the South, at atime 
when the South had not a port open nor a 
vessel at sea. You complain of this as un- 
necessary, unprecedented, and hostile. You 
should have been left to deal with your own 
rebels as such—a friendly and allied Power 
not hastening to treat those rebels as on 
equal terms. Not thus you say, truly, were 
the Poles recognized, or the Hungarians. 
Not so are the Cretans recognized in their 
valiant resistance to the Turk. Not so 
would you, while ag Mert to be friendly, 
rush to recognize the Fenian conspiracy. 

Permit one who deeply feels how much 
cause you have of just complaint, briefly to 
suggest what may be said on the other side 
by way of defence or apology. 

The ambassadors of the old bs ere who 
represented Buchanan’s policy, had been al- 
lowed to remain a considerable time at their 

ts after the accession of Mr. Lincoln. 
ey disseminated Southern views, and had 
great influence in inducing the belief among 
our governing classes that if the South se- 
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ceded there would be no attempt made to 
force them back, or that such attempt 
would be futile if made. Moreover, the 
vast extent of the territory in insurrection 
must be taken into account, and (exceptin 
the slaves) the supposed concurrence of all 
the population and of the local govern- 
ments. This seemed to distinguish the 
Southern Rebellion from the cases adduced 
in Europe. 

Moreover, it is said that the South had 
vessels afloat before our Proclamation ;* 
and if not, that orders had been given for 
the fitting out of privateers, and that it was 
for the advantage of America that the Pro- 
clamation should be issued, so as the better 
to stop them. Though you may reply that 
such vessels would have been mere pirates 
but for the Proclamation, which made them 
belligerents ; yet it is a fact that some of the 
best friends of America supported that Pro- 
clamation in the interests of the Union. 
Mr. WwW. E. Forster, an eminent statesman, 
and a distinguished and consistent advocate 
of your great cause, stated the other day in 
his place in Parliament, that at the time of 
the Queen’s Proclamation he regarded it as 
an act friendly and not hostile to the 
American Government. + 

It is also urged that Mr. Seward had 
officially spoken of the Southern rebellion 
as “‘ open, undisguised war,” and had given 
public directions as to the treatment of 
‘*neutrals” previously to our Proclamation ; 
so that it was not Great Britain which first 
baptised Rebellion by the name of Belliger- 
ency. . 

Besides, the blockade of the Southern 
eae and thenewsof it preceded the Queen’s 

roclamation. According to international 
law a Government may close, but cannot 
‘‘blockade” its own ports. ‘* Blockade” 
involves the right of search at sea; but no 
Government has this right of search unless 
there is a state of war. To make the blockade 
effectual by the right of search, a state of 
war must needs be supposed to exist. Thus 
your ‘‘ blockade” was regarded as an actual 
recognition_of a state of war. Great 
Britain, therefore, if hasty, did not antici- 


* In Jan., 1861, the Wo. Ackland was sur- 
rende by her captain and received into the 
service of S. Carolina. This was several months 
before the Proclamation of Belligerency, which was 
issued in May. The New York Herald, of Nov. 
19, 1861, published a list of fifty-four privateers in 

Confederate service. The Southern Merri- 
mac sunk the Northern Cumberland. There 
was certainly belligerency at sea as well as on 
shore before the Adadbama sailed, which was 
not till July, 1862. 

+ This has been recently shown more fully and 
with great force in the masterly speech of the Right 
Hon. Gentleman at Bradford, when he stated that 
the Proclamation was hastened out of regard for 
Northern interests, and was regarded as a great 
triumph by himself and other friends of America. 


{ 


Sew the action of your own Government. 
ubsequently, and throughout the war, by 
your treatment of prisoners, by your ex- 
changing them, and by many other acts, 

u treated the South not as rebels but as 
Great Britain, therefore, is 
not to be blamed for recognizing what 
yourselves practically admitted. Moreover, 
if she erred, she did so with the assent and 
conjunction of the other European Powers. 
Such is the plea put forth by the defenders 
of the Proclamation ; and though you may 
reject much of it, still it is only fair to listen 
and to consider. 

The chief and most reasonable ground 
of complaint is the fitting out of the A/a- 
bama and other cruisers. There were 
sufficient grounds to suspect the true design 
of this gun-boat ‘‘290.” The evidence 
was laid before the proper authorities by 
your Minister, but was declared inadequate 
for her detention. More evidence was ob- 
tained. There was no reasonable doubt. 
But the case had to be submitted to the 
law-offices. There was culpable and sus- 
picious delay. At length the order was 
given to stop the ship ; but she had slipped 
away on pretence of a trial-trip. Built 
in a British yard, manned by British sailors, 
armed with British guns, alluring her prey 
by the British flag, entering no Confederate 

ort, but allowed to enter and refit in 

ritish colonial harbours, this hornet of the 
sea attacked and burnt to the water’s edge 
upwards of sixty unarmed peaceful vessels 
of commerce belonging to the Northern 
States. Another of the same class of ves- 
sels destroyed the George Griswold on her 
return voyage from carryinga cargo of food 
generously sent by American citizens to our 
starving cotton operatives. Was it the act 
of a friendly power to allow these pirates 
the protection of her = and the privi- 
lege of belligerency ? Would Great Britain 
ps rs submit to such treatment on the part 
of any of her own allies? And seeing that 
thus American shipping was exposed to 
such danger that a great portion of the 
carrying trade went over to British ship- 
owners, is it surprising that some Ameri- 
cans should attribute an interested motive 
to remissness which was, in fact, so profit- 
able? 

Again we must let the accused speak for 
themselves, if only to show how little they 
have to say. The apology may thus be 
stated : We are an old country, and stand 
much on forms and precedents. America 
is a new country, less trammelled and more 
prompt in action. When ‘God save the 
Queen” and ‘‘ Yankee Doodle” are played, 
every one must notice that the latter is 
much the faster. When the parent can 
only walk the child can run, and should 
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not too harshly chide the slowness of age. 
In the case of the A/abama there were cer- 
tain formalities which had necessarily to be 
gone through; and while officials paused 
the ship escaped. The final and fatal delay 
of forty-eight hours, by which the A/abama 
ultimately escaped, is however to be attri- 
buted to Divine Providence rather than to 
wilful negligence ; as the Queen’s law-officer 
was seized with illness which rendered it 
absolutely impossible for him to attend to 
any business. Besides, it was never openly 

rofessed that the A/adama was intended 
or the Confederates. It is said that the 
Fenians in the United States have maga- 
zines of arms and mustering places, and 
that openly and cet 8 they are 
allowed to carry on their preparations. If 
with one-half this openness, the Alabama 
had been proclaimed to be for the Southern 
conspirators, she would have been arrested 
within twenty-four hours. 

Besides, say our apologists, the Alabama 
went out merely as an empty vessel, built 
in the process of ordinary commerce ; that 
whereas a vessel armed for war and sailing 
from a neutral port would be a violation of 
neutrality, it is otherwise with a mere empty 
ship paid for by others and taken away, 
and then armed elsewhere ; and that the 
Alabama, though built in Liverpool, was 
armed off the Azores by other parties. 

Although such pleas may be urged, there 
is a large party in Great Britain who donot 
attempt to vindicate the conduct of the Go- 
vernment. Ifthe law is not adequate, it 
should be made so. The interests at stake 
would have justified, nay, demanded, 
prompt action, even beyond the limit of 
precedent. There was no delay in recog- 
nizing the belligerency—there should have 
been none in arresting the pirate. Though 
not actually armed, she was evidently pre- 
pared for arming, and intended for war. 
It was monstrous, that having once escaped 
nefariously, and by an evasion of British 
law, the A/adama should have been allowed 
to enter our colonial ports. She was either 
a pirate or a belligerent. If the former, 
she should have been seized as such. If 
the latter, her claim was false, being viti- 
ated ad initio in the mode of acquiring that 
character. Above all, the British Govern- 
ment is to be censured for peremptorily 
refusing to refer to arbitration the question 
of wrong and of damages thus arising. 
This was as impolitic as it was ungracious ; 
for if any vation is interested in preventing 
such a career as that of the A/adama be- 
coming a precedent, it is Great Britain. 

Nevertheless it may be said that, however 
some of the subordinate officers at Liver- 
pool may have favoured the escape of the 
Alabama, most Englishmen would deny 


that there was any dishonesty on the _ 
of Earl Russell and the Cabinet. e 
Foreign Minister did not act promptly, but 
he did not act treacherously ; and his refusal 
of arbitration was not from injustice, but a 
mistaken notion of Imperial honour. But 
now all parties are anxious to redress the 
wrong. The various sections of politicians 
unite in giving honour to Lord Stanley, the 
Conservative Foreign Secretary, one of 
whose first acts on coming into office was to 
reopen the A/abama question on the terms 
refused by his predecessor. It is the uni- 
versal wish of Great Britain to refer the 
question to an impartial tribunal, and at 
once to pay any damages which such tri- 
bunal shall adjudge to be due. 

Let it not be said that this is altogether a 
sudden and merely interested conviction. 
The great mass of ¢he people deprecated at 
the time in the strongest manner the fitting 
out of those gun-boats. It was not the act 
of the nation ; nor should the nation be 
held responsible for the culpable dilatori- 
ness of those who held office. The great 
mass of the people who have to pay the 
damages were not to blame that those 
damages were incurred; but they are ear- 
nest in their desire to pay them. There 
are some Americans who openly avow a 
wish to keep the question unsettled for 
political purposes, and in order to retaliate 
on Great Britain at some future time. 
There may be some Englishmen who only 
wish it settled from self-interested motives ; 
but there can be no doubt that the majority 
of our statesmen, and the great mass of the 
people, desire this on the grounds of justice, 
and for that international good-will which 
it is their honest desire to cultivate. 

As the course of a river is determined in 
the hills before it becomes a river, and 
where for a time it seems uncertain on 
which side it will descend ; but when once 
it has broken forth upon the plain, that 
river’s course cannot be changed : so it is 
in the sublime heights of diplomacy that 
wars are generally determined, and when 
the people below first become aware of 
them it is too late to arrest them. War 
between Great Britain and America—the 
— calamity and wickedness the world 

as ever known—is still in the regions of 
diplomacy. But may not the people of both 
nations climb without presumption into 
those regions, and before it is too late break 
in upon the disputes of jurists and _histori- 
ans and diplomatists, and declare that there 
shall be no strife between us, for we are 
brethren? We do not counsel humiliating 
concessions ; we do ask honourable recon- 
ciliation. If we have erred, we are willing to 
confess it. Ifwe have done injury, to re- 
dress it. We would make it easy for any 
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Government to bring about a speedy and: 


righteous solution of the difficulty. All 

rty prejudices are forgotten among Eng- 
ishmen in reference to this matter. Lord 
Stanley has been assured that he or any 
other Foreign Secretary who will remove 
this cause of difference, and cement more 
firmly the two nations, will, in so doing, 
have the support of all classes of the peo- 
ple, and will earn a title to the thanks of 
the civilized world. 


The Alabama case would not have ex- 
cited so much feeling in America if it had 
not been regarded as a practical proof of 
that hostility which was thought to animate 
the British Nation throughout the war. 
This it is which rankles in the breasts of 
Americans: that not the Government alone, 
but the People, as represented by their 
newspapers, reviews, leading politicians, 
and the general tone of cultivated society, 
wished success to their foes. 

In mitigation of this judgment, and with 
the earnest desire to promote a better un- 
derstanding by removing in some measure 
this sense of wrong, I wish to show—(I.) 
That the greater number of Englishmen 
who sympathized with the South did so 
from erroneous views of the policy of the 
North, and not from any feelings of hos- 
tility ; and (2.) That, notwithstanding ap- 
ecg the great mass of the British 

ation did actually agree and sympathize 
with the North in their eat struggle. 

As to the first point :' It cannot be denied 
that an influential party in Great Britain did 
sincerely wish the triumph of the Rebellion. 
Some did so from a mean spirit of jealousy. 
They saw how great America had become ; 
they saw how much greater she must 
speedily be ; and because they feared she 
might some day overshadow us, they wel- 
comed a schism which threatened to break 
her up into several smaller nationalities, 
and thus leave Great Britain greases? 

Others sympathized with the South from 
hatred of republican institutions. The 
Tories, who have disputed every step of 

rogress the people have made these three 
i eon years, have always said: Beware 
of giving power to the multitude ; stand b 
the ancient barriers ; trust to your heredi- 
tary legislators, who by birth, rank, and 
wealth are your natural rulers ; but beware 
of any approach to republican government, 
which has in it no principle of stability. If 
in reply to such counsel the example of 
America was referred to, they said: Ame- 
rica is a new country ; republican institu- 
tions are only on their trial ; wait a little, 
and the end will come. When your war 
broke out many thought the prophecy was 
about to be fulfilled. And so, because they 


honestly hated republicanism and all ap- 
proach to it, many desired the defeat of 
our government and the failure of your 
institutions. 

But those who felt thus were only the re- 
mains of the old oligarchy of England, 
against whom the nation long been 
struggling; than whom no country can 
produce an aristocracy more honourable and 
more respected as individuals; yetas a politi- 


cal party, representing the past and not the | 


present, and by no means to be regarded as 
the British Nation. The great people who 
have so long been battling for their rights 
against this party, and who looked to you 
for sympathy, were aggrieved that you 
should attribute to them the sentiments of 
a few, and those few their political adver- 
saries. Yet even these persons, in the hos- 
tility of their views to your policy and Go- 
vernment, were not hostile to yourselves ; 
and if any occasion rendered it needful, 
from none would any of your citizens receive 
more generous hospitality and personal suc- 
cour, 

But the great majority of those who sym- 
pathized with the South did so in the ab- 
sence of any such unfriendliness to your Gov- 
ernment, and from mistaken views of your 
policy. 

The Constitution of the United States is 
not very generally understood in Europe. 
Many persons consider your Government 
responsible, as European Governments are, 
for everything done by authority in the 
various States composing your republic, 
not distinguishing between those coven 
rights which have been surrendered to the 
central authority of the Union and those 
other rights which are reserved for ‘*‘ State 
Sovereignty.” Thus slavery, a ‘‘ domestic 
institution,” was regarded by many as a 
question for the United States’ Govern- 
ment, which was often blamed for what it 
had no power directly to control. As some 
exaggerated the power of the central Go- 
vernment, others unduly exalted that of the 
several States ; as though, because each 
State retained its independence for internal 
purposes, there were no sovereign powers 
which it had surrendered and merged in 
the General Government of the Union. 

Many persons, otherwise well-informed, 
failed to see that the question of slavery 
had really been agitating your nation from 
the beginning, and that this war was not 
a sudden accident, but the culmination of 
a series of events, the inevitable climax of 
a long controversy. They did not see 
that although your Constitution conferred 
no direct power to put down slavery, yet 
that the natural development of it was hos- 
tile to slavery at every stage, and must at 


length be its destrugtion, The Declaration 
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of Independence contained fundamental 
principles totally condemnatory of an in- 
stitution so contrary to the idea of the equal 
right of all men to liberty. Washington 
freed his slaves. Jefferson said that, on 
account of slavery, ‘‘he trembled for his 
country when he reflected that God was 
just.” The question of slavery was always 
agitating the Republic from 1787, when the 
boundary line was fixed northwest of the 
Ohio, to the times of the Missouri Compro- 
mise and the Fugitive Slave Law. Then 
Sumner was struck down, and ‘“ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” appeared, and the Dred 
Scott decision was given, and the struggles 
in Kansas took pace and the slave-owners 
made a martyr of an enthusiast, little dream- 
ing that the sentence which doomed him to 
the gallows was the death- knell of the sys- 
tem, and that in so few years twenty thou- 
sand coloured troops would be marching 
through Washington, singing, as they 
tramped along the streets, amidst the plau- 
dits of the citizens : 

** John Brown’s body lies mouldering in the grave, 

But his soul goes marching 

Then came the election, which turned on 
the question of the extension or non-exten- 
sion of slavery. Lincoln was the represen- 
tative of freedom ; and when he was chosen, 
those who by voting had pledged themselves 
to accept the decision of the nation took up 
arms to overcome law and the will of the 
people. Then South Carolina unfurled the 
standard of Secession on this only plea, 
that the North had completed a long series 
of acts hostile to slavery by appointing an 
anti-slavery President, whereas they were 
determined to perpetuate and extend sla- 
very as the corner-stone of their Empire. 
Thus the war was the issue of a long con- 
troversy. Instead of being an isolated fact 
and for a trifling object, it was the final 
struggle of Anarchy against Law, Oligarchy 
against Republicanism, Slavery against 
Freedom. _ 

But the majority of those who sympa- 
thized with the South did not perceive this, 
and were influenced by erroneous notions 
in regard to the rights of the South, the in- 
tentions of the North, and the probable 
issue of the strife. I refer to these erro- 
neous notions for the purpose of showing 
that the apparently hostile attitude of a 
great portion of the British public may be 
attributed to honest mistake rather than to 
deliberate ill-will. 

Many quoted the secession of the United 
States from Great Britain as a proof that 
the United States’ Government was unfair 
in resisting on the part of the South conduct 
which they justified in themselves. They 
did not take into consideration the essential 
difference of the two cases. In the one, 


taxation imposed without representation, 
and respectful remonstrances unheeded ; in 
the other, a more than proportionate share 
in the representation and in the Govern- 
ment, treachery and hostility without re- 
monstrance, and no grievances to complain 
of but a Constitutional discouragement of 
their own oppression of another race. 

It was considered by many that your 
Constitution left to every State the option 
of withdrawai ; and that. therefore the Go- 
vernment was oppressive when it resisted 
the exercise of such right. This was an 
opinion not confined to certain parties in 
England. It was frequently maintained in 
America as justifying the secession. Of 
course it was a fallacy. No national Con- 
stitution would incorporate a principle of 
self-destruction. What would be the credit 
of a Government which might incur a debt 
and then be disintegrated ? One State might 
withdraw from increasing burdens, and then 
others might follow, each hurrying lest it 
be left the last to bear the whole. Or in 
case of war, the State in danger of the first 
attack might secede and make separate 
terms, and so all power of common resist- 
ance be nullified. Yet it was honestly be- 
lieved by many that your nation differed 
from others in this respect—that its com- 
ponent parts were held together only by 
the volition of each. England has always 
been consistent in its sympathy for national 
independence ; so that those persons were 
not inconsistent who, erroneously thinking 
the national independence of the South was 
tyrannically assailed, advocated their cause. 

Others considered that though the South 
might not have a legal right to secede, they 
did possess the actual right which oppres- 
sion gives. It is strange that there should 
have been so much ignorance}; yet it is a 
fact that many persons believed the South 
had long been groaning under an oppres- 
sive tariff imposed for the advantage of 
Northern manufacturers, and that from this 
and other causes the Government of the 
Union was no longer endurable. The spirit 
which induced sympathy for Hungary and 
Poland induced sympathy for the South ; 
though the ignorance which classed the 
cases together is a matter of astonishment. 

Some refused sympathy with the North 
because she was fighting for ‘* Empire.” 
Of course she was. If war is justifiable at 
all, nations may surely urge self-existence 
as a plea. The objection came with the 
worst possible grace from a quarter where 
war for empire had been so common. Ifa 
rock belonging to Great Britain, no larger 
than a table, were threatened by a foreign 
power, all the Imperial fleets would sail 
across the ocean ‘‘ to preserve the integrity 
of the Empire.” If, when emancipation 
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was decreed in the West Indies, the plan- 
ters had refused obedience and proclaimed 
a separate government, Great Britain would 
have sent her forces, not to. liberate the 
slaves, but to put down the rebellion ; this 
being done, the emancipation, to resist 
which the rebellion had been raised, would 
have ensued as a matter of course. So your 
war had for its certain issue the destruction 
of that system of slavery for which the 
South seceded, although the avowed and 
immediate object of the war was necessarily 
the assertion of the law and the maintain- 
ance of the Empire. Yet it should be ad- 
mitted that many persons who felt deeply 
on the question of slavery withheld their 
Tr because the North did not pro- 

im that the war was avowedly to put an 
end to that system. 

Others, who might grant that you were 
really fighting to Roles slavery, withheld 
sympathy because they object to all war. 
No doubt you were surprised that our Anti- 
Slavery Society expressed no approval of 
your course. It should be known that the 
chief supporters and officers of that society 
are ‘* Friends,” or ‘‘ Quakers,” who dis- 
approve of all war whatsoever. How could 
they, consistently with their principles, ex- 
press sympathy with you? They had ali 
sympathy with your odject, but they could 
not approve the means. . 

Some persons of great intelligence, and 
who heartily abhorred the object of the 
South, expressed themselves in favour of 
recognizing the Confederacy simply in the 
interests of humanity. They said: His- 
tory has no case of a territory so vast, and 
a people so numerous and united, being 
finally subdued by another nation; the 
issue of this war seems, therefore, certain : 
the sacrifice of treasure and blood is pro- 
digious : the longer it continues the worse 
for both parties : the inevitable result had, 
therefore, in the interests of humanity, be 
better recognized at once. 

There were others, including some of the 
most earnest friends of freedom, who wished 
success to the Secession in the interests of 
the negro race. They said: So long as the 
Union continues with the Fugitive Slave 
Law, a fugitive cannot be safe till he reaches 
Canada; but let the North aud South be 
separated, and then merely a river or an 
imagi line need be crossed. For if 
the South secede, the North will never sur- 
render runaways ; and the facilities of es- 

will be so great that slavery itself 
will be given up as unprofitable. When it 
is remembered that in the early stages of 
the Secession the Southerners were pro- 
mised that, if they would return, all their 
former laws and guarantees would be pre- 
served inviolate, and that the preservation 


of the Union was by many Northerners 
considered not only as having priority over, 
but as exclusive altogether of, the question 
of slavery, and that there were many who 
would have sacrificed the negro on the altar 
of the Union, much allowance must be 
made for those who, seeing nothing but the 
negro, withheld their sympathy from those 
who seemed to see nothing but the Union. 

Some took the side of the South from 
blind, unthinking sympathy with weakness; 
as they would take the part of a little boy, 
bravely but hopelessly resisting a strong 
man, They said: Here is the South, much 
the weaker of the two, little, but full of 
pluck ; let us, as always, take part with 
the weak against the strong. This was as 
foolish as to take the side of a criminal be- 
cause he is weaker than the law. But it 
was not necessarily hostility to the North ; 
for had the cases been reversed, and the 
North been the weaker, this chivalric folly 
would have been enlisted on your side as 
earnestly. 

There were many others who were in- 
fluenced merely by fashion. Englishmen 
are sometimes told that America is a free 
country in such a tone as to imply that 
Great Britain is not so. Tootrue. With 
us, for example, a lady wishing a new 
dress, instead of consulting merely her own 

‘ood taste and her husband’s purse, asks 
& dress-maker what the Empress of the 
French is wearing! And persons have 
been known to make their choice of a 
church depend not on the truth of the doc- 
trine or the excellence of the minister, but 
on the style of the congregation. This sort 
of thing may be unknown in a free country 
like yours ; but there are some persons in 
England who are subject to this tyranny of 
fashion, and it is not strange that they 
should bend to its influence in reference to 
opinions on public questions. For a time 
it was undecided what direction the current 
would take ; but when once the leaders of 
fashion gave the sign, many who had been 
waiting for it said : ‘*I always sympathized 
with the brave, chivalric Southerners !” 

Americans are respectfully asked to dis- 
tinguish between those who were really 
hostile to themselves and those who ex- 
pressed sympathy with the South from 
ignorance or wi ess. There are reasons 
for leniently judging them. Their mistakes 
were in some degree pardonable. During 
many months Southern agents were influ- 
encing the conductors of the press, and 
causing statements to be published greatly 
calculated to mislead, and which remained 
for a long time without contradiction. 
Some of the official utterances of Mr. Lin- 
coln and others seemed enigmatical ; es- 
pecially when he said that it was his busi- 
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ness to save the Union, without slavery or 
with it. It is not surprising that words 
uttered to gain Democratic votes for the 
Union should have been interpreted in the 
sense of upholding slavery, and that many 
Englishmen considered it would be better 
for the Union to be broken into a thousand 
parts than to have its entire strength devo- 
ted to rivet the fetters of the slave. It 
must also be considered that the erroneous 
opinions current in Great Britain were only 
echoes from America. You did not con- 
sider all your own citizens who wrote or 
spoke during the war as some of our people 
did as enemies to their own country and 
people. To take a different view of the 
policy pursued by a Government is not the 
same thing as to cherish a hostile feeling 
toward the nation which that Government 
represents. And this applies to the ma- 
jority of those who sympathized with the 
South. They did so, not because they ap- 

roved of the manner in which the rebel- 
ion was begun ; not because they did not 
abhor the system of slavery which the 
South upheld ; not because they cherished 
any ill-will to the people or Government of 
the United States ; but because they were 
mistaken as to the principles involved, the 
intentions of the North, and the issue of 
the struggle. In spite of all appearances 
to the contrary, the heart of Great Britain 
was sound, and although many from whom 
better things might have been expected 
held aloof in the hour of trial, the nation as 
a whole felt and acted under the conviction 
that 

‘‘Though specious tyranny be strong, 
umanity ts true : 


An Empire founded on a wrong 
Is rotten through and through.” 


I have now, as my second point, to show 
that the great body of the English nation 
did actually of and sympathize 
with the policy of the North in the late war. 

The Aristocracy were not all against you: 
for though it is generally unconstitutional 
for our Royal Family to express political 
opinions, they being the head of the entire 
nation, including all parties, yet it is well 
known that the heart-sympathies of the 
late Prince Consort and of Queen Victoria 
were thoroughly opposed to that Rebellion, 
whose object was to perpetuate the atroci- 
ties of slavery. Among some others of the 
nobility, the Duke of Argyl], a member of 
the late Government and a man of no se- 
condary rank, warmly espoused your cause. 
He said that ‘‘ Any people who would not 
fight for their national existence, and save 
themselves from dismemberment, were not 
worthy of being a free people.” He is a 
Presbyterian and a Scotchman, which in 
combination make a very staynch piece of 


orthodoxy ; yet he said at a Bible meeting. 
during your war that if Colenso lived a 
hundred years, and wrote a book of heresy 
every year, he would not so dishonour the 
Bible as the man who tried to defend 
slavery from its pages. Lord Russell made 
mistakes, but he had the nobleness to ad- 
mit as much when he attended the public 
breakfast to William Lloyd Garrison ; and 
though his views of policy were, as I think, 
mistaken, he never did and never could de- 
sire success to the slave-rebellion. The 
greatest statesman we possess—a man of 
universal learning, transcendant genius, un- 
surpassed eloquence, doubtless soon to be 
the virtual ruler of this Empire—has al- 
ways been a generous friend of America, 
admiring her greatness and desiring her 
increasing prosperity. Though he once 
seemed ready to admit that the South had 
won its independence, this opinion was ex- 
pressed solely on the ground of humanity, 
and in order to arrest a war so destructive, 
the ultimate issue of which seemed to those 
most versed in the history of the past alto- 
gether certain to be the establishment of 
the independence of the Secession. In the 
interest of the North this opinion was ex- 

ressed, and for humanity’s sake, whether 

orth and South, and not because he 
wished success to the latter; for no man 
more rejoices in the triumph of your great 
cause of Union and Emancipation than 
Mr. Gladstone, for though the result has 
not confirmed his expectations, it has been 
in fullest harmony with his desires. 

I might mention the names of many 
other of our statesmen and representative:. 
Milner Gibson, W. E. Forster, Edward 
Baines, C. Gilpin, Tom Hughes, Peter 
Taylor, and others were always stanch and 
true, never hesitating to advocate the cause 
of justice and freedom, and making it im- 
possible even to introduce to our House of 
Commons the question of recognition of 
the Confederacy. 

There is one name which is a tower of 
strength to any cause in which it is en- 
listed—the name of a man foremost in the 
great struggle of right—whose heart has 
always beaten true to humanity— whose 
eloquence captivates all classes, and who 
has this peculiarity, that, however his opi- 
nions may be hated, they are always re- 
ported, so that at whatever length and at 
whatever spot he addresses the public on 
one evening, his speech is produced, word 
for word, to be read by the entire popula- 
tion next morning—he was always your 
faithful champion ; I mean your friend, and 
the world’s friend, John Bright. 

You have not then, much reason to com- 
plain that a// our leading statesmen were 


against you, 
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_If we come to political philosophers, I 
may mention Professors Newman, Cairnes, 
Rogers, and Goldwin Smith. These 
men, with their keen logic and persua- 
sive speech, maintained the argumenta- 
tive “— in your favour. And what 
names of philosophers can you mention 
as a set-off on the other side? You 
had also the greatest of our living philo- 
sophers, John Stuart Mill, who saw clearly 
the true character of the struggle, and 
testified to the literary and philosophical 
world that it was well known ‘what the 
question between the North and South had 
been for many years. Slavery alone was 
thought of and talked of. Slavery was 
battled for on the floor of Congress and 
the plains of Kansas. On slavery Lincoln 
was elected. The South separated on 
slavery, and proclaimed slavery as the cause 
of separation.” 

I might mention many eminent citizens 
as showing how men not engaged profes- 
sionally in politics added to or neglected 
their commercial and other pursuits by 
their zeal in your cause. The Hon. L. 
Stanley, Mr. Scott, Chamberlain of Lon- 
don, and many others were constantly 
speaking and lecturing to maintain a whole- 
some feeling in the country. Mr. Potter, 
now Member of Parliament for Rochdale, 
spent six thousand pounds sterling in print- 
ing and distributing pamphlets among the 
working-men of England to instruct them 
in the true character of the struggle. An- 
other friend of mine, Mr. Chesson, whose 
time is his only estate, gave up all his 
leisure for four years in unpaid services to 
work the ‘‘ Union and Emancipation ” So- 
ciety. Another personal friend, Mr. Han- 
del Cossham, would spend a few hours in 
his mines during the early morning, then 
take an express train and travel one or two 
hundred wiles to lecture on the war, and 
return for his own business next day. 
Thus a large number of our private citizens 
laboured at great personal cost not only of 
time ease, but of in sus- 
taining the ular sympathy with you. - 

If se the ( it must be 
remembered that an established clergy are 
not generally prominent in political move- 
ments, and especially in expressing sym- 
— opposed to the governing classes. 

do not say this from any disrespect to 
individuals. The cl of our Established 
Church are a body of men generally de- 
serving the utmost respect, and many of 
them I value among my best personal 
friends, But I refer to the system. In 
some respects it is desirable that the clergy 
should not be political. It is a fact that 
the Established clergy of England have 
never taken prominent part in political 


controversy. They have not done it on our 
own English questions. It is not, there- 
fore, surprising that they were silent in re- 


ference to yours. Their silence must not, — 


therefore, be taken asa proof that the con- 
gregations they represent were indifferent, 
still less that they were hostile to you. 
Butit was otherwise with the Free Churches, 
the majority of which did, by their — 
and as congregations, in prayers, addresses, 
and public meetings, take part in a struggle 
which, involving as it did the question of 
slavery, was regarded by them as intimately 
connected with religion. I will not men- 
tion names ; for those Free Church clergy 
of different denominations who earnestly 
laboured for your cause were so many that 
it would be invidious to select a few. That, 
however, of the Hon. and Rev. Baptist 
Noel I cannot forbear to name, as he, 
by the pen, the pulpit, and the platform, 
was pre-eminent in his zeal and influence. 

that the Co tional Union, repr - 
ing the Pilgrim ‘Fathers and New England 
principles, was silent. The reason was 
that the business of the Union is consider- 
able, and the time for it very short ; that 
extraneous topics, when likely to lead to 
discussion, are generally avoided ; that a 
few of our influential clergy and laymen 
had notified their resolve to speak against 
a proposal to express sympathy with you 
in the war ; and so to avoid a long discus- 
sion, which would have put aside the spe- 
cial business for which the Union meets, it 
was resolved not to bring in the motion. 
This course I greatly regret, and endea- 
voured to prevent. But though, as a Union, 
Congregationalists were silent, nine-tenths 
of the Congregational pastors and churches 
were heartily and actively with you in their 
individual capacity. 

Let us come to the Press. You were 
often hurt by sentiments uttered in our 

pers. It is possible to over-estimate the 
importance of harsh sentiments expressed 
by anonymous writers. We do not judge 
America by the iy sae in some Ame- 
rican jou An American paper hon- 
oured me last winter with a column of abuse. 
For what? That I had been guilty of 
skating. My only reflection was, that, if 
preachers more frequently skated, or rode 
on horseback, or took long walks, we might 
get a wholesomer and pleasanter theology. 
And Americans are too sensible to attribute 
to the English people some of the insults 
of some English pers, which may have 
been inserted without the editor's 
ledge, and only by some printer’s nameless 
But say the London 7imes 
was against you. The 7imes has the best 


paper and print, the latest intelligence, 
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the raciest writing, the largest number of 
advertisements, and thus has many readers 
and a wide reputation; but it does not 
necessarily — British opinion. The 
Times was abusing Kossuth at the very 
time when the people were honouring him. 
So the 7imes was habitually writing against 
the North when multitudes of public de- 
monstrations were being made in your fa- 
vour throughout the country, all notice of 
which it suppressed from its readers. But 
if the Times was against you, the Daily 
News and the Morning Star were constantly 
and zealously with you. So were the Von- 
conformist and other religious papers. So 
was the Leeds Mercury, and so was the best 
portion of the provincial and local press, 
which more truly represents the public sen- 
timent than metropolitan journals. 

Still the important question comes—On 
which side were the People? Republicans, 
who consider that a man without a cent is 
as respectable as another who owns a thou- 
sand acres, if he is equally intelligent, 
honest, and industrious, must not say that 
the people were against the North because 
those who frequented the best hotels and 
rode in first-class carriages generally were 
so. The great masses of the People— 
those who have fought and won so many 
great moral victories—the People who 
struck off the fetters of our own slaves, the 
People who achieved freedom of religion, 
freedom of trade, and parliamentary reform 
—the People were heartily with you. 

_ What is the proof? Thousands of pub- 
lic mass-meetings were held in London and 
throughout the: country during the four 
years of your struggle, all of them in ad- 
vocacy of your cause. Not one was con- 
vened to express sympathy with the RKe- 
bellion. In the majority of cases the re- 
solutions of sympathy were carried without 
a dissentient ; in the rest by an overwhélm- 
ing majority ; in all with the utmost enthu- 
siasm. If England was Southern in sym- 
pathy, why was not at least one public 
meeting convened to expressit? You read 
the utterances of some public men and lead- 
ing journals ; but you did not know of the 
public meetings in which the masses of the 
people uttered their voice. If money, if 
rank, if genius could have convened popu- 
lar assemblies to express sympathy with 
the South, those assemblies would have 
been convened. But the public sentiment 
of the People at large was such as to render 
such anattempt utter folly. It would have 
resulted in complete discomfiture. If in 
any districts such an attempt might have 
been supposed possible, it would have been 
those where the cotton operatives were 
starving in consequence of your blockade. 
But even here the attempt was not made, 


On the other hand, those tives assem- 
bled and emphatically d their wil- 
lingness, if necessary, to starve rather than 
aid and abet a slave empire which trampled 
on law, the dignity of labour, and the rights 
of the human race. 

Thus I maintain, in spite of appearances, 
that the English Nation was far more with 
you than against you. The sentiment of 
the great masses of the people was that 
expressed by your own poet: 

“* Thou too, sail on, O Ship of State ; 
Sail on, re) Union, strong and great ; 
Humanity, with all its fears, 
With all its hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate.” 

Thank God ! it hangs breathless on your 
fate no longer ; but the people of England 
still can say : ; 

“* Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee ; 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 


Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 
Are all with thee, are all with thee !” 


Let all lovers of peace in both nations 
frown on those selfish politicians, those 
despicable merchants, who for their own, 
ends would do anything which might stir 
up ill-will between two nations in whose 
harmony the interests of the whole world 
are bound up. 

War between us would be the greatest 
calamity and the greatest crime recorded 
in history. Material interests forbid it. 
How vast a quantity of the corn consumed 
in Great Britain is grown on Western prai- 
ries, and how much of British manufactures 
is purchased in America! War would 
mean injury on the largest scale to trade 
and commerce, with consequent starvation 
to hundreds of thousands of operatives. 
Consider the fearfulness of a conflict be- 
tween nations both of whom possess such 
resources, such determination, such bravery. 
I watched the Volunteer army of Boston 
march through the streets in honour of 
Sheridan ; and I thought there was not a 
man there who would not die for his coun- 
try, nor a woman looking on who would 
not wish to be a man todo the same should 
that country be in danger. Yes! you are 
brave because you are English. We should 
do the same. How awful the very idea of 
two such nations engaged in mutual and 
deadly strife ! 

I beseech you, then, by our community 
of race—one nation though under two go- . 
vernments; by the grand old language 
which we speak in common, with the same 
thrilling words of Father, Mother, Home ; 
by the common literature we possess ; by 
our Shakspeare and Milton, which are 
yours also; by our Longfellow and Ten- 
nyson, side by side in all our libraries ; by 
the stirring memories of our common: his- 
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tory; by our ancestors, whether sturdy 
Saxon rallying round the standard of King 
Harold, or as daring Norman spurring his 
splendid chivalry to the trumpet of Duke 
illiam, and afterwards, on a nobler field, 
uniting to wring from a reluctant tyrant 
that great Charter which is the foundation 
of our liberties on both sides the Atlantic ; 
by those great days when our forefathers 
rallied round the standard of a lion-hearted 
Queen, and launched forth, some of them 
in mere fishing-boats, against the proud 
Armada which was threatening them with 
Popery and persecution; by the days of 
the Commonwealth ; by Pym, and Eliot, 
and Sir Harry Vane, who battled in the 
Parliament, and Milton, who battled with 
the pen, and Hampden and the Ironsides 
whose m of praise was the signal of 
discomfiture to the foes of freedom ; and 
by Cromwell, common to us both, greatest of 
monarchs though uncrowned, I appeal to 
you by the Pilgrim Fathers who sought 
your shores, and by the Puritans and 
Covenanters who remained behind to suffer 
and to dare in the same good cause; I 
appeal to you by the ashes of our ancestors, 
whether they repose beneath the statel 
towers of some ancient Minster or beneat 
the daisied turf of some homely English 
village church-yard ; I appeal to you by 
that same Bible we read in common ; by 
that same Gospel of Peace our missionaries 


proclaim ; by that same Saviour whom we 
adore—never let there be strife between 
two nations whose conflict would be the 
opposition of two Niagaras, but whose ac- 
cord is as the flowing together of two such 
rivers in an irresistible tide of —— to 
mankind. Neverletour glorious stan 

yours reminding of the rays of Day and the 
stars of Night, and-ours, with its clustered 
Crosses, telling of union in diversity, and 
reminding of that Saviour who by the cross 
came to liberate all mankind from wrath- 
and selfishness and wrong—never let those 
glorious flags be arrayed in hostile defiance, 
but, floating together, mey they lead on the 
van of the world’s progress ! 

We two are the common natural cham- 
ions of universal Freedom ; and I cannot 
ut imagine all the demons of hell exulting, 

and all the despots of earth clapping their 
hands, and angels in heaven weeping to 
see us wasting the treasure and sheddin 
the blood which should be husband 
against the common foe. Never, never let 
us give angels such cause for lamenting ; 
never let us give demons and ca such 
cause for rejoicing; but ever let Great 
Britain and America—the mother and the 
daughter, or, if you prefer it, the elder 
sister and the younger—go forth hand in 
hand, angel-guardians together of the 
world’s civilization, freedom, and religion 
—their only rivalry the rivalry of love. 


Bik 


RESCUED. 


A FIGURE is sweeping a-down the street, 
With mien all rigid and ireful feet ; 

Its eyes are a-flash with withering scorn, 
Its lips curl high in the grey-lit dawn. 


The figure is lithesome, the face is fair, 

And scattering from it is gold-brown hair ; 

But ruffled and strayed are the garments wild, 
And bared arms are gripping a fear-waked child. 


Fierce flaming had glistened athwart the sky, 
And loud had rung a passionate cry ;— 

“ Of all ye base girl-men, is there not one 
Will dare the blaze for the outcast’s son ? 


O shame! O shame! when the mother is sped 
To soothe the mourners of shipwrecked dead ! 
O shame on ye! shame! shall her lapling die, 
And all ye cowards shuddering by ! 


Will none of ye stir? Must be mine the arm? 
Mine the danger? Ye riskless of harm ? 

O dastards !”—and brave young footsteps had flown 
Through blinding fire they would enter alone. 


And fleetly the figure holds to its quest, 
Clutching the babe to its swollen breast ; 
It is heedless of taunt, its head rears high, 
Its cheeks burn blood-crimson wrathfully. 


But, lo! a-melt are the quivering eyes ! 
Drooping the head! Afar it descries _ 
The mother affright ; and yielding at last, 
When, bosom to bosom, death-chance is past, 
The limbs fall flexile, the tears flow fast ; 

For ’tis a woman this, serving man, 

Daring in peril, scornful of ban ; 

Woo her! and win her! and wed—if you can! 


JENNETT HUMPHREYS. 
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excepting good wood- 
cock shooting, no sport equals 

the pursuit of the truly British red 

grouse on the moors of Scotland. 

Grouse shooting may be had in 
some parts of England—Buxton, for 
example, or in Yorkshire, and, on 
and after the 2oth of August, in the 
wilds of Ireland; but to enjoy the 
sport in perfection, you must have a 
good moor in Caledonia, a first-class 
keeper, a hard-hitting gun that fits 
your shoulder, three brace of point- 
ers or setters, and a steady retriever 
for each party, clothes which suit the 
climate, and resemble, or form no vio- 
lent contrast to, the colour of the 
ground, boots that exclude the mois- 
ture and do not blister the feet, and 
a gillie or two to take charge of the 
luncheon and game-panniers, whilst 
he keeps within hail, with your sure- 
footed broad-backed shooting-pony, 
in case the glorious sun of August 
and the trying ground prove too 
much for the victims of a London 
season, whitebait, and Greenwich. 

It is no easy thing to select a good 
moor, even when you have a com- 
mand of money. If the glowing adver- 
tisements were framed with a strict 
regard to truth, it would be a simple 
thing ; or supposing it practicable to 
run a brace or two of dogs over those 
hills, the scenes—so say the adver- 
tisements—of such terrible slaughter 
in past seasons—but these agents, 
and occasionally the proprietors, are, 
to use Falstaffs words, ‘given to 
lying,” and unless the renters of 
moors go to well-known agents and 


trustworthy men, they may expect to 
be deceived. 

A proverbially good moor may be 
stripped by one of those purveyors 
of sport who are always on the look- 
out for tracts of grouse shooting as a 
speculation, to which they invite 
“guns” at so much per week, or for 
the season, furnishing them (the 
guns) with gillies, ponies, dinners, 
‘‘champagne every day,” the use of 
dogs, a general sitting-room, the 
Times daily, and unlimited 'loo:! 
When the ground has been visited by 
these hawks, it may not recover itself 
for some years, and agents or proprie- 
tors living far away, and ignorant of 
the unfair pillage to which the 
ancestral manor has been subjected, 
are frequently innocent of guile when 
they ask the same rent for the hills 
(now barren of all game) which they 
obtained the previous August from 
the professional buccaneer. 

In proportion to their propinquity 
to a railway station, grouse shootings 
are valuable, provided, of course, 
they are well-stocked; and no one 
who has rented an inaccessible moor 
one year would take it for another 
season. 

Nothing can be more provoking 
than to see the larder-hooks loaded 
with grouse and to be unable to get 
them off your hands, or than to. be 
mulcted in the expense of a horse 
and cart simply to send game/away. 
In all ordinary cases, the: lodge has 
no accommodation to spare, and the 
natives are too independent to do 
anything except exactly what they 
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have engaged for, even though they 
may for several wet days in succes- 
sion have nothing to do at all. 

If, therefore, you are near the rail- 
way-whistle you are independent of 
this expense, and can easily supply 
your friends with game, or lighten 
the heavy burthen of local taxation 
by regular communication with a 
London dealer. 

A good moor may be disappoint- 
ing for the first year. If you are, as 
you ought to be, on good terms with 
the shepherds, they will let you know 
what amount of game the ground 
usually carries, and they will be your 
best friends, supposing you determine 
to continue your occupation. 

Before signing articles, it is highly 
desirable to ascertain the name of 
the last tenant, and to learn from him 
the failings and advantages of the 
moor he has resigned. Much disap- 
pointment may be prevented in this 
way, and many hints worth pencilling 
down may be obtained which are in- 
valuable to the inquirer. 

A first-class keeper is one of the 
grand requisites for the North. He 
will save his master much disappoint- 
ment, many annoyances, and consi- 
derable expense. His acquaintance 
with the favourite localities and 
habits of the birds at the various 
times of the day—a knowledge only 
gained by shrewd observation and 
experience—will have a magical effect 
upon the game-bag, and the masterwho 
begins the season as a tyro, will leave 
for the South a comparatively finished 
sportsman. 

This keeper should be strong, vig- 
orous, good-tempered, sober, commu- 
nicative, cheerful, self-reliant, orderly, 
clean, handy with guns, and pos- 
sessed of quick perception—above all, 
he must have a passion for sport, and 
be a thorough lover of dogs and an 
adept at working them. 

Driving has been so much prac- 
tised of late, that possibly in a few 
years the red grouse will fall to 


the guns of invalids posted seventy 
yards apart, behind breastworks, as 
they sit in their invalid-chairs, but 
taking it for granted that for the pre- 
sent pointers and setters will be em- 
ployed, it is necessary to consider the 
qualities of these usual accessories to 
sport. 

It has been a vexed question for 
many years whether the pointer or 
setter is the better animal for the pur- 
pose. It may be accepted as a fact 
that both are good of their kind, and 
that provided a dog is good—that is, 
that he has a thorough good nose, 
ranges well, and is steady, it does not 
matter which he is. 

It is said that the pointer will go 
better without water than his “ fea- 
thered” and heavily-coated fellow- 
workman. It may be so ; but there are 
plenty of setters which will work 
without slaking their thirst for hours, 
especially those of the Gordon breed ; 
and many pointers will cease to feed 
and ‘shut up” unless they can be 
constantly supplied with water, or 
are working in wet weather. 

Then there are peculiar fancies as 
to a dog’s colour; and this may be 
accepted as a fact—the more closely 
a dog resembles the colour of the 
ground the better birds will lie to 
him ; but if he is not conspicuous and 
contrasted to the heather, he may be 
standing or ‘‘setting” for hours and 
not recognized by his owner, es- 
pecially if he is a wide ranger, which 
he ought to be. 

It must not be forgotten that many 
a good dog’s work has been injured, 
or perhaps stopped, owing to the 
change in his diet ; and it is always 
desirable that the kennel selected for 
Scotland should be accustomed for 
some previous weeks to the Scotch 
meal, which they will have to live 
upon in the North. Few dogs, ex- 
cept they are delicate feeders, will 
refuse this diet, especially if it is 
flavoured with new tallow greaves, 
or if that cannot be obtained, but- 
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chers’ fat will be found as economical, 
palatable, and nourishing. 

A dog of lively temperament, 
strong, and muscular, well bred, and 
of a hardy constitution, provided he 
is steady, and has a good nose, and 
is not too large, is the sort of dog for 
grouse. 

His acquired attainments can only 
be ascertained by seeing him in the 
field ; but some idea may be formed 
of his fdse by its formation, which 
should be large, moist, and with well- 
developed nostrils. Good feet and 
legs, powerful hind-quarters, and 
well-bent stifles are most desirable ; 
but the points of dogs cannot be de- 
scribed in an article, or ascertained 
without experience. 

No party going northward will be 
fitted out properly unless they are ac- 
companied by a retriever. 

It is a barbarous thing to let 
crippled birds take their chance, or 
mope and die from starvation or 
festering wounds. The humane 
sportsman will make it a point to be 
provided with a dog well practised in 
‘roading ” a winged bird, and that will 
steadily follow it by nose if need be for 
a mile. But this excellent and intelli- 
gent servant must be more thoroughly 
trained than any dog used for field- 
sports, and he requires greater gifts 
than pointer, setter, or spaniel. 

He should be black, shaggy-coated, 
not over twenty-four inches high, 
powerful and obedient. 

His place is at his master’s heels. 
He should “down charge” or drop 
directly the guns are levelled at the 
game, and he should not rise until he 
receives the signal, and is put upon 
the track of the wounded game by 
his owner. 

It is one of the most interesting 
performances of the day to see a good 
retriever hit off and carry on the 
scent, to witness the way in which 
he casts for himself when he comes 
to a foil, the increased energy with 
which he warms to the subject as he 


gets nearer the fugitive, the caution 


he displays when he is trying a sus- 
picious lurking-place, a heap of 


tangled heather and bog-myrtle for . 


instance, and the triumph with which 
he points perhaps, at his victim, 
where the eye can detect nothing 
until bidden by his owner’s gesture 
to “bring it on,” when there is a 


' flutter, and perhaps a chase of a yard 


or so, and he gallops back, past the 
setters, still at the down charge, and 
resigns the bird, uninjured by his 
fangs, and held firmly but gently to 
the last, into the master’s hands. 

The canons of grouse shooting are 
easily learnt. In the first place, it is 
never a loss of time to go to the 
farthest part of the manor and there 
begin making towards the centre, 


giving the dogs the benefit of the. 


wind all the day. 

There are twelve hours available 
for sport, and there is always time to 
begin well. 

The next canon will be to follow a 
pack as soon as it has dispersed, and 
there is no better way of ensuring 
sport. Every keeper — English, 
Scotch, or Irish—is for finding fresh 
packs of grouse or coveys of birds ; 
but this is not the way to get them. 
All birds lie best when first broken up, 
and they flatter themselves that they 
have made all secure, therefore unless 
almost kicked at they will not stir. 

Towards evening unbroken packs 
lie well, but in the earlier hours they 
are on the run, and frequently have 
to be circumvented artfully until 
they are dispersed. If the old birds 
are killed, the youngsters perhaps, do 
not learn this trick until, the middle 
of September, though occasionally an 
extra wild lot which have been left 
orphans early will be found quite 
as ‘cute and expert as the two-season 
birds. 

The last grand rule for grouse 


‘shooting is connected with the man- 


agement of the dogs. Generally, a 
brace work at a time; but if there 
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are plenty of them, three at once is a 
more sporting sight. They should be 
matched in pace and quality ; this is 
of the last importance, compared with 
which essentials, colour, size, or sort 
(pointer or setter) are nothing. 

They should never be exhausted. 
Some have done enough in three 
hours. The best and hardest have 
earned a rest in six, and will pro- 
bably require a rest next day. If a 
dog is lame or galled, take him up at 
once, or the love of sport may lead 
him to cripple himself for the season. 

Dress is a matter of importance, 
and it should be suited to the climate, 
and the convenience or comfort of the 
wearer, 

Fashion must not be considered 
so much as the’ extremes of heat and 
cold, and the changes from dry air to 
fog, mist, drizzle, or cold storms. 

A straw hat is the best covering 
for the head, but it should be of 
mixed colours, and fitted with a 
neutral-coloured scarf or turban. 

A thin shirt—a mixture of silk and 
wool—a thin porous Scotch or Welsh 
tweed waistcoat and coat to match, 
of unobtrusive colour, with leather 
patches on the shoulders, easy under 
the arms, and with pockets according 
to fancy, will be all required for the 
upper man, and the shape known as 
the Norfolk pattern, or ‘ Bird’s 
stall,” are as good as any, the latter 
being especially adapted to carry cart- 
ridges, which, however, are carried as 
conveniently in a belt round the loins. 

Knickerbockers are preferable to 
all other forms of dress for the legs, 
and to these add canvas or wove 
horsehair gaiters, to protect the legs 
from ‘whins,” and to keep dust or 
bits of stick and heather from work- 
ing into the boots. 

These shooting-boots are all im- 
portant, too. They should be strong, 
but soft and supple, moderately thick 
in the sole, and furnished with 
wrought-iron nails about an inch 


apart. 


The common “lace-up” or ankle 
boot is best adapted for the purpose. 
A thin gutta-percha skin should be 
placed between the upper leathers, 
and these uppers should be made of 
the best calf-skin, and not what are 
generally known in the trade as 
‘‘kips.” They should be toe-capped, 
low and broad in the heel, and so con- 
structed that when unlaced a sponge 
can be passed down the tongue, toclear 
away any thorns or grit which may 
have lodged between the laces. Going 
Northward, it would be well to have 
three pairs, at least, and to have used 
them frequently, so that they may be 
well fitted to the foot. 

A light waterproof is an indispens- 
able thing in these solitudes, though 
it need not, of course, be carried by 
the owner, but may be left with the 
ponies and panniers, or in the charge 
of the gillies, until required. 

I must enforce upon the reader the 
necessity of selecting sober colours in 
all his articles of dress, even in such 
an apparently trivial matter as his 
neck-tie. 

There are plenty of men who can 
shoot with any gun; but it is a com- 
fort to be well provided in this re- 
spect, and it is an absolute duty we 
owe to ourselves and others to be 
certain we have a safe one. Bad 
locks formerly endangered the own- 
er’s life ; now they imperil the safety 
of the whole party. All the owner 
need care about now is the strength 
of his barrels, and one thing more— 
the direction of these barrels when he 
loads, especially if he uses, as all men 
soon will use, the central-fire gun, 
and no other. One cartridge in a 
thousand is either what is called 
“proud” (that is, the ,cap protrudes 
too much), or it is too sensitive. 

Occasionally —very rarely — the 
cartridge explodes as the gun is shot, 
and it is not often the fault of the 
gun—anever when made by any of our 
eminent makers, 

Rebounding locks, a snap-action, 
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central-fire formation, No. 6 shot, and 
the best materials and workmanship, 
are not to be obtained for nothing ; 
but these combined advantages can 
be obtained at from thirty to fifty 
guineas. Westley Richards has just 
produced the xe plus ultra of breech- 
loaders at about forty-five guineas. 
Powell and Son, of Birmingham, sup- 
ply a capital article at a far less sum, 
and Lancaster, Pursley, Grant, Boss, 
Holland, and numerous London mak- 


One of the gunmakers above named 
has lately invented what will prove 
a destructive addition to the breech- 
loader which is worth mentioning, 
and which has been proved good—a 
“concentrator,” adding perhaps ten 
yards to the gun’s usual range. 

This is bad hearing for those old 
red grouse who, like the ducks of 
our sea-board, have learned the range 
of the breech-loader, and having be- 
come bold, will have to pay for their 


ers, are all too well known to require rashness on the ensuing 12th of 
notice. August. 
IDSTONE, 
REGRETS. 


O, For the look of those pure grey eyes— 
Seeming to plead and speak— 

The pouting lips and the deep-drawn sighs~ 
The smile on the dimpled cheek ! 


_O, for the tangle of soft brown hair, 
Lazily blown by the breeze ; 
Those sunny hours unshadowed by care, 
- Shaded by tremulous trees ! 


O, for the dream ot those sunny days— 
Unbound by fashion’s glove— 

And the thrill of sweet untutored praise — 
From lips of one we love! 


O, for the feeling of days agone, 
The simple faith and the truth, 

The spring of time and life’s bright dawn 
O, for the love and the youth ! 


J. ASHBY-STERRY, 
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By Henry KINGSLEY. 


CHAPTER LVII. 


UNT ELEANOR, I fear, lay 
awake weeping the most of that 
night. She was like the 

**Old yew that graspeth at the stones 

That name the underlying dead ;” 

the fibres of her heart were coarse, 
but they were very strong, and they 
had wrapped themselves round Eddy 
as they had never wrapped themselves 
about any one before, and she must 
entirely believe that Eddy was dead. 
She called herself an old fool, but that 
was not much good; and on the 
Monday morning something occurred 
so very terrible that she scarcely 
thought, more than eight hours a day, 
of Eddy at all. 

Mildred Maynard had been confined, 
and her mother-in-law had been very 
tender with her, and had nursed her 
well. Not one word had been said 
for weeks about the old letters of poor 
Jim, or about Jasper Meredith. Her 
schemes were quite in abeyance, but 
ready for new motion. But if the 
girl, in the terror of her first con- 
finement, was glad to receive the at- 
tentions of Mrs. Maynard, it was most 
undoubted that when she had nearly 
recovered, and had her baby by her 
side, those attentions got more and 
more repugnant day by day. 

They grew at last perfectly unbear- 
able. Mrs. Maynard’s very way of 
coming in and out of the room was 
perfectly unbearable to Mildred. Wo- 
men have some very strange instincts. 
I know a man, a hard-working man, 


a very good man, a man whom J do 
not mind : and I know also three re- 
fined ladies who hate his presence in 
the room where they are.. And I do 
not know why, and never sha// know. 
Mildred’s instincts against Mrs. May- 
nard had been pretty strong before 
her boy was born, but then she had 
been a silly puling coward. Since 
this young gentleman had begun to 
study the great arts of kicking and 
yelling, Mrs. Maynard the younger 
was quite a different person, to Mrs. 
Maynard the elder’s great astonish- 
ment. 

Mrs. Maynard the elder had felt 
the storge herself, but, like. a fool as 
she was, had never calculated upon 
its appearing in her daughter-in-law. ‘ 
She was very fond of fowls, and would 
kick a /aying hen any day, but was 
too wise, wearing dainty silk stock- 
ings, to kick a hen with chickens. 
She knew from experience that she 
would be pecked. She never had 
brains enough to think that Mildred 
Evans, the sister of Roland and Ed- 
ward, worth ten of her, would dare to 
peck her now she had a: boy: she all 
the time having those letters in her 
possession. She never thought of that. 

Mildred lay and thought of it in 
her bed, however, with her baby beside 
her. She of course would have liked 
to consult Aunt Eleanor, but Aunt 
Eleanor, dearly as she loved her, was 
a terror to her. She had come to 
see her once or twice, and the only 
effect which it had on her nerves was 
the same as if a barrel of gunpowder 
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was in the room and Aunt Eleanor 
was sitting on it smoking a short 
pipe, her hatred for Mrs. Maynard 
was so great. Ethel of course could 
not be consulted, and so Mildred, like 
a true and worthy Evans, thought out 
the matter for herself and consulted 
her baby : who apparently agreed. 

Her husband, good old Maynard 
of the four-oar, used to come and sit 
with her many times a day. And he 
was very kind, and good, and gentle, 
and most enormously delighted with 
her baby ; and one day, when he and 
Mildred were playing with the baby, 
she got the baby to sleep between 
them and said, ‘“‘ Husband dear, lay 
your head on the pillow beside me. 
I am going to speak in whispers to 
you.” 

so?” said Maynard. 

“Because your mother is listening 
at the door,” she said, with a smile. 

Maynard walked swiftly to the door, 
and Mrs. Maynard was not nimble 
enough to get away before he saw her. 
Even bulls get ill-tempered at times, 
and he said— 

‘Mother, mind your own busi- 
ness.” 

He was still cross when he went 
back to his wife, but she positively 
refused to speak to him while he had 
a cloud between his eyebrows. His 
brow was soon clear, and she began. 

‘Dear husband, I have to. talk to 
you about one thing very particularly. 
Jim Mordaunt—dear good innocent 
Jim Mordaunt—loved me better than 
a brother loves his sister, and he has 
behaved so well about it.” 

“Yes, I knew he loved you,” said 
her husband, in a whisper. ‘I have 
had deep grief over it, wife.” 

‘““What need? Except that I 
was a silly coward and your mother 
was wicked, what need? We were 
brought up boy and girl together, 
and I thought he loved me only as a 
sister: but I found it was otherwise, 
and he went.” 

“But Jim must have been untrue to 


me for you to find it out, my love, my 
darling.” 

‘“‘ Never !—never for one instant by 
look or word. James Mordaunt is a 
gentleman, and he loves you.” 

“But do you love him, wife ?” said 
Mordaunt. 

‘Love him ! Love poor wild Jim ! 
Of course I do. Is there any one 
who knows his true worth who does 
not? If my tongue refused to say 
that I loved Jim, I hope it may drop 
out of my head. But not as I do 
you. There is no one like you in the 
whole world, dear. 

‘God bless you, sweetheart,” said 
Maynard. 

“Now,” said Mildred, ‘Jim has 
written to me three times, and I have 
replied to him three times. I have 
concealed this fact from you, not be- 
cause I distrusted your noble nature, 
but because since we were married I 
have been nervous and hysterical. I 
am so no longer. This little fellow 
has cured me of nervousness; and a 
wife who could not trust a man like 
you may drown herself in the Severn 
for me. I cannot show. you my 
letters to poor Jim; you must trust 
me for them. But with regard to 
Jim’s letters to me I require you to 
read them.” 

“Why should I ?” 

“To prove how innocent he is.” 

“TI do not care to read them,” said 
Maynard. 

«« Aye, but I insist that you should,” 
she replied. 

“« Where are they ?” 

“Your mother has got them. 
She has taken them from me, and 
during my nervous time has been 
holding them over me in terror.— 
Don’t swear, dear—don’t swear. Be 
quiet with her and request her to 
show them to you. I will give you 
from memory, if you care, my letters 
to Jim. I have told him I loved 
him, you know, and so do you. 
Go to your mother, and fetch those 
letters.” 
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He left her with a kiss. He was 
not very long gone: and he came 
back with the letters in his hand. 
The whole trouble was over and 
done now, and the verdict pro- 
nounced, 

** Poor old Jim !” 

There was peace and entire re- 
conciliation. Till-they be under the 
grass together there will be no differ- 
ence between those two any more, 

What passed between Maynard and 
his mother no man knows exactly. 
He told Roland that he gently and 
kindly asked her for those letters of 
Jim’s, and that she at once gave them 
to him. And then he says that she 
began to gibber and fume at him, as 
he thought, angrily. That is all he 
knows. The Dean is of opinion that 
she was trying to say something to 
him, but that her tongue refused its 
office. Whether it was anger, scorn, 
or forgiveness none can say, for he 
had scarcely been with his wife and 
baby again five minutes, laughing 
over poor Jim’s letters, when a scared 
maid came in, and called him out. 
“His mother was ill,” she said. She 
was not only ill, but dead. 

Now, it so happened that at this 
very time Aunt Eleanor was deter- 
mined to go over and face “that 
woman,” and on the Monday morning 
Ethel came to her and said,— 

‘* Miss Evans, you are not going to 
the Barton to-day ?” 

*‘ Of course I am, child. I am go- 
ing to have it out with that woman. 
She is making mischief between hus- 
band and wife; and if the husband 
was a chimney-sweep and the wife a 
ballet-dancer, any one who made mis- 
chief between them ought to be hung, 
and I am going over to tell her that 
she ought to be hung.” 

‘““My dear Miss Evans, one mo- 
ment,” said Ethel, kneeling down, 
“you must go.” 

“Why not? That woman, indeed! 
Why not ? 

** Because she is dead,” said Ethel. 


«« What did she die of ?” said Aunt 
Eleanor, ,puzzled and scared. 

**T don’t know,” said Ethel. 

**I don’t believe that the woman 
knows herself what she dd die of,” 
said Aunt Eleanor. “If she did, she 
would say it was something else.” 

‘«« But she is dead, Miss Evans,” 

«« Fiddle-de-dee,” said Aunt Eleanor. 
“You take my cob. He will let you 
open the gates, you know, and ride 
across the country to Shrewsbury, and 
get Watson. The woman is in a fit.. 
I will go over and nurse her.” 

But, in spite of all Aunt Eleanor’s: 
unbelief, Ethel succeeded in showing’ 
her that Mrs. Maynard, of Maynard’s- 
Barton, was dead. And Miss Evans: 
walked up and down the room, rub- 
bing her nose. 

Not for long. She sat down and 
began to cry. 

‘She was a very good woman, my 
dear,” she said to Ethel, through her 
tears. ‘I should have liked to have 
given her a piece of my mind before 
she went, but it is too latenow. I 
know that she said I was a grumpy 
old toad— Myrtle and Gray told me 
that, But it is all forgiven now, 
Think of the things I have said of 
her, my dear.” 

And, indeed, they were many; and 
the week went on. 

She talked every day to the Dean, 
her old lover, soon to be her husband. 
She talked very pleasantly. “ Sir, 
we are too old to be married. They 
will laugh at us. But I love you, my 
dear, very much indeed, in spite of» 
your wig, which must have grey let 
into it till it matches my hair. _.Grey 
as I am, I am not going to the altar 
with a man in a chestnut wig. Have 
you any objections to Eddy as our 
son and heir? If he comes home— 
if he comes home.” 

“The boy will come home right 
enough,” said the Dean, ‘and he. 
shall be our son and heir.” 

And so the week went on. Mrs. 
Maynard was buried on Saturday, and 
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the Dean read the service. That was 


_ over. And he came over to tea with 


Miss Evans and Ethel at the Grange, 
and on the table lay a newspaper— 
the Shropshire Chronicle. 

They had no daily newspaper. The 
Shropshire Chronicle gave them their 
latest news, and all three tried to get 
hold of it, but the Dean got it, and 
read it. He turned ghastly pale, and 
looked at the two women. 

‘‘ Eleanor,” he said, “sit there, and 
Ethel, you sit there, and do not move 
one inch.” 

“Is there disaster?” said Ethel. 

“Yes,” said the Dean. ‘Sit still, 
and listen, without cries and without 
tears. O Lord, if I were there!” 
and he began to read: — 

«Belpore is utterly lost, following 
Delhi and Meerut. A young moonshee 
has arrived at Barrackpore, who tells us 
that the native troops rose on the night 
of the 14th, and murdered most of 
their officers, and many of the Eng- 
lish ladies. The rest of our fellow- 
countrymen, including the judge, 
collector, assistant-magistrate, about 
160 European troops, with such of 
the women and children not brutally 
murdered, have taken refuge in the 
Palace of the Nawab of Belpore. 
He spells badly the names of the 
officers actually murdered in the first 
onslaught, but we make them to be 
Rossiter, Street, Murray, Jones, and 
Towsey. An attack on the native 
lines was made that evening by Cap- 
tain Claverhouse and Lieutenant 
Evans, which seems to have been per- 
fectly successful.’ Ethel, sit still. 
Do not make my task too bitter.” 

“I only crushed my hands to- 
gether.” 

“ Listen, and be quiet,” said the 
Dean. 

«« «We regret to say, however, that 
in this demonstration on the native 
line Cornet Mordaunt got separated 
from his troop, and was cut to 
pieces.’” 
_ Ethel rose with a wild moan which 


would have broken your heart, but 
the Dean was before her, with his 
hands spread out, as though he were 
going to mesmerize her. 

“Ethel! Ethel! I want every 
nerve in your body. There isa grief 
greater than yours. Sit down.” And 
she sat down, rocking herself to 
and fro, and saying, “Jim! Jim! 
Jim!” 

“ Now go on,” said Aunt Eleanor, 
“and let us have it over. How did 


“my boy die? That is what I want 


to know.” 

The Dean read out from the paper. 
“ An attack was made in the morning 
on the Palace of the Nawab. It 
was repulsed with triumphant success. 
But we are sorry to say that Ensign 
Evans, another of our bonny Shrop- 
shire boys, coxswain of the Shropshire 
crew, who beat the London Rowing 
Club, was seized by the Rajah of 
Bethoor and murdered while he was 
carrying a flag of truce to make ar- 
rangements for the rebel wounded.” 

“If that is true, as no doubt it is,” 
said Aunt Eleanor, sharply, “ it is just 
as I wished it. I knew my boy 
would die game. Just read out that 
passage again, will you, my good 
soul,” 

He did so. 

“Carried a flag of truce to remove 
the rebel wounded. Yes, just like 
him. Now, if Ethel and you will go 
and behowl yourselves, I will do it 
alone. Go.” 


CHAPTER LVIII. 


AT Belpore men were mad, as men 
are in revolutions. As mad as they 
were when they shot my hero, the 
Archbishop of Paris, on the barricades, 
If St. Paul himself had stood be- 
tween the British and the Rajah's 
people, St. Paul would have been shot 
down. 

Little brown youths, nearly naked, 
lest any trace of Europeanism should 
be found about them, were sent out as 
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scouts and spies, to find some intelli- 
gence of Jim, Eddy, and Allan. Not 
one was unfaithful, for they were re- 
lations of the Nawab; but only one 
came back. 

He reported that he could find out 
nothing more than this: Jim and 
Eddy were both alive, and Allan was 
apparently at liberty, though notallowed 
to join the European garrison. Fimwas 
in the Rajah’s dungeon: there was 
no doubt about shat. Where Eddy 
was he could not in any way tell. 

Roland, the Nawab, and Claver- 
house cross-questioned him on this 
subject, but the young man stuck to 
his text. He was perfectly and abso- 
lutely certain that Eddy was not 
killed. They had to be contented 
with it. They gave this young man 
ghee, rice, fresh-killed chicken, and 
all kinds of nasty things, in which his 
soul delighted. 

Meanwhile, the Nawab had a job 
in hand to which he took more kindly 
than the making of kites on the 
Franklin plan, kites with a wire in the 
string. He had flown those kites 
several times in dangerous weather, 
and neglecting the necessity of com- 
munication with the earth, had twice 
been knocked head over heels; which 
will ultimately be the fate of Pepper 
with his mammoth Saxton battery. 
His new employment was making 
embrasures in a rock, and dropping 
live shells on to the top of his beloved 
Rajah’s palace. 

He was intensely delighted with 
this amusement. His French wife 
said that he had acquired a nouvelle 
jeunesse since he had taken to this 
amusement. She brought her work 
down into the cave, and superin- 
tended. 

When they let off one of their 
mortars, she said “ Piff,” and putting 
down her work, looked where it 
dropped, and would occasionally say 
“Bon!” but only occasionally. You 
must remember that her nation had 
burnt more gunpowder than any na- 


tion in the world ever did. And 
moreover, when the Americans talk 
about their war being the most tre- 
mendous ever seen on the face of the 
earth, they are talking terrible balder- 
dash; which, however, is no business 
of mine. 

Madame Nawab brought her work 
down into the caves and superin- 
tended. Her father had been an 
officer of artillery. 

Roland came upon her with her 
eye to the sight of a newly-trained 


-mortar, and her needle-work in her 


hand. ‘Crac flan,” said Madame. 
“ Fire hims off, Roland. Créve-cceur, 
make to tell them to fire hims off. 
We shall now see —- in his 
palace.” 

Bang went the gun, and certainly 
the French lady was right. In the 
confused mass of buildings there was 
a sudden light, and the roar of the 
explosion reached them half a minute 
afterwards. 

“ Why did you call me Créve-cceur, 
Madame ?” asked Roland. 

“ Broke-heart. | Why did I call 
you so? If you have heart, is it not 
broke? She you love be gone for 
all, lost for ever, for you shall never 
see her no more. Her brother lost 
and left for torture, you shall never 
see him no more; and your own 
brother Edie gone to torture, him 


whom you was to love so well. Ask 
me why I call you Créve-cceur !” 
“Madame,” said Roland, “you 


cannot possibly conceive that I do 
not feel the dreadful position of my 
dearest friends.” 

“ That is what I say,” said Madame. 
“You have heart enough to have it 
broken. Next to the French there 
are none like the English. But you 
suppress your fury ; we demonstrate 
it, as you know.” 

And Madame went on with thew 
needlework, looking out from time 
to time to see if the shells dropped 
well. 

And Roland went for a walk round 
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to look at things, and the result of 
his thoughts was— 

“Fancy there being only eighteen 
miles of salt water between the two 
nations, and not one thought in com- 
mon. Even in sentiment, for which 
her nation is so famous, she misses 
her point with me, a typical English- 
man. We must go beyond France 
for our true allies. I would that the 
good God had sent me Hans and Gott- 
fried here. It is all very well to argue 
and jaw, but if any man doubts that 
the next row-royal willnot be between 
the Teutonics (with the Slavonics) 
against the Latins (with some of the 
Celts), he had better take his needle- 
work down and sit beside Madame.” 

That is what Roland thought. I 
am never answerable for my cha- 
racters. 


CHAPTER LIX. 


Jim was an affectionate fellow, who 
could love more than most men ; 
but, on the other hand, he never 
throughout his life got on ten minutes 
without an enemy. He never had more 
than one enemy at a time certainly, 
but that enemy was, for that time, an 
enemy with a vengeance. His enemy 
just now was the Rajah; and the 
Rajah was perfectly aware of the fact, 
and kept away from him. He did 
not know exactly what that young 
man might do. He had all the in- 
telligence of an Asiatic. 

Jim was tightly ironed, hand and 
foot, with a kind of iron or “darby,” 
introduced into the station by his 
friend the assistant-magistrate, and 
at once adopted by the Rajah. He 
was in utter and complete darkness, 
and knew that he could only see the 
light to die. “So he said his prayers 
four times over; and every time he 
thought of Mildred, he prayed to God 
to forgive him. And at last he never 
thought of her at all. 

How time went in this utter dark- 
ness he could not make out. He got 


hungry, and reached about in. the 
darkness to find food, and he found 
rice, ghee, and water, and when he 
had eaten he fell asleep and dreamt 
of the old four-oar, and the Greek 
prose lecture, and the Dean, and the 
Doctor, indiscriminately. 

He awoke, and he lay awake in 
the darkness for a long time. The 
boy’s faith was simple and pure—not 
a bad one to face death with. The 
Doctor was to him the incarnation 
of human wisdom, and the Doctor 
had always impressed on them, that 
those who believed in the Great Sacri- 
fice, and repented them truly of their 
sins, and were in charity with all 
men, would be after death received 
into and educated for higher things 
than they could possibly be educated 
for here. Consequently, this young 
man, having learnt logic, came to 
the conclusion that he must forgive 
the Rajah, who was going to shoot 
him. 

And he did it. The process of 
mind which he crawled through in 
doing it, was crab-like, wild, and 
fantastic beyond measure—yet he did 
it. His ultimate result was that 
when all was said and done, the 
Rajah had not behaved much worse 
to him than he had to Eddy at school 
in old times. That if he had been 
in the Rajah’s place, he would have 
done much as the Rajah had, and 
that the Rajah having him shot and 
buried at once, with the letters upon 
him, and not burnt, was decidedly gen- 
tlemanly on the part of the Rajah. 

So the Rajah was forgiven, and 
Jim was ready to die. He would 
have liked to communicate before 
death—only once—but it was not to 
be. That was a little hard to the 
poor lad. It was Sunday, if he 


-could calculate, and when at this 


moment the boys might be kneeling 
at the altar-rails, and the Doctor and 
the second. master coming solemnly 
round and giving them that to eat 
and drink, while he should eat and 
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drink no more, save with his Father 
in the kingdom of Heaven. The 
thought of the old chapel broke the 
boy down. He moaned ‘Oro, ploro, 
adoro,” and felt in the hideous black 
night for the wall that he might turn 
his face to it. The Rajah was safe 
enough with him now. 

Through the dim arches of the 
great dungeon in which he lay bound 
there came a light, two natives bear- 
ing torches, the Rajah following them, 
and Allan with his hand on the Ra- 
jah’s shoulder. Theydid not come near 
him, but passed on in close conver- 
sation, and the light died out again. 

“By Jove,” said Jim, ‘‘what a 
clever fellow that is! I see what he is 
at. He is deluding the Rajah, and 
keeping his life in his hand to save the 
British. What a fool the Rajah must 
be to play at chess withhim. Eddy says 
he has the head of a prime-minister.” 

Three hours before, Jim would 
have taken a very different view of 
Allan’s conduct—called him thief, 
dog, renegade, everything that was 
bad. But now that he had said to 
his God the three great words, he 
only saw in the darkness the hand- 
kerchief of St. Veronica, and in front 
the figure of the Doctor, in simple 
white surplice, preaching with up- 
lifted hand the sermon which made 
them so silent. ‘Speak not evil 
one of another.” 

He was right. After an hour's 
sleep he was awakened by a candle- 
light upon his eyes. He looked up 
and saw Allan, dressed like a native 
Indian, all in white, who laughed at 
him, and said,— 

“Get up, and let me undo your 
irons. Be quick, silent, and swift. 
Eddy’s life depends on your doing ex- 
actly as I tell you. He risked his life 
once for you when you were bathing 
at Gloucester ; if you are a man born 
of woman, risk yours for him now. I 
say nothing of the saving of your own 
life, for you come of a family not ac- 
customed to fear. Now your irons 


are off, strip quickly and put on my 
clothes.” 

Jim obeyed at once. 
I to do?” 

«Get down to the nullah in these 
clothes ; I have been seen in them, 
and they will not know you from me. 
I am in the Rajah’s confidence; I 
have turned him round my finger. 
Go straight down to the old Moon- 
shee’s house, and you will find Eddy 
there, his son-in-law is protecting 
him. Don’t try to get to the Na- 
wab’s, but try to get to the river. 
Brown yourselves, your Moonshee’s 
son-in-law will show you how, and 
go in Dhoties, as nearly bare as pos- 
sible, for you may have to swim. 
Scarcely any of the native troops know 
the person of any king's officer. I 
have everything perfectly arranged ; 
pray be quick.” 

“But you?” said Jim. 

“‘Oh, I am perfectly comfortable. 
I shall sit here till you are safe, and 
then I shall go to him and tell him 
what I have done. He will be cross, 
I know, but he loves a joke.” 

“I say, old man,” said Jim, stand- 
ing with his trousers off, ‘just think 
twice about this job. Is there no 
danger in it? You are fitter to die 
than I, being a religious fellow, 
given to all kinds of good works, and I 
am only a worthless bullying ass. In 
the eternal fitness of things, if there 
is any danger, I ought to incur it, not 
you.” 

“TI am perfectly safe,” said Allan, 
quietly going on with his toilet. 
By-the-by, I made the acquaint- 
ance of your sister (Miss Mordaunt) 
in Shropshire the other day; if you 
are at Stretton before me, would you 
kindly take a message ?” 

‘With all pleasure.” 

“Tell her that I did the very best 
I could for Aer, and tell her to tell 
Miss Evans that I did the best I pos- 
sibly could for Eddy. You will give 
that message. Go—hurry—time is 
very short.” 
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Stupid dear old Jim did fot set 
that Allan was dying for him because 
he was Ethel's brother, 

“Are you quite sure that you will 
not come to grief for this matter?” 
said he. 


+ “Perfectly sure,” said Allan, smil- 


ingly ; “the Rock of Ages was not 
cleft in vain. Go, hurry. This is 
the first time I have worn the dress 
you have on now. The pass-word to- 
night is ‘ Vishnu.’ I kept a handker- 
chief over my face as I came, keep 
one over yours as you go. Go strafght 


. to the old Moonshee’s house, and the 


love which you gave there once shall 
be returned seven-fold.” 

“You are a thundering brick,” 
said Jim ; and he went. 

No European eye ever saw Allan 
again. The last ever heard of him 
was this. Of course those who told 
it knew more, but being concerned in 
the crime, the tellers said as little as 
they could. 

The palace of the Rajah had now 
been diligently shelled for two days, 
and was scarcely habitable. The 
native troops had departed for the 
main wasps’ nest at Delhi; the 
Rajah felt the groand slipping under 
his feet, for, like the unmistakeable 
hum of the earthquake before it 
heaves and shatters, there had come 
to him the news that the Sikhs were 
true to their salt, and he heard the 
trampof 120,000 of them, heavy as the 
moan of distant thunder, precise and 


- terrifying as the death-watch. The 


man saw his game was lost, went 
mad, and knew no pity. 
It is perfect folly, in times of peace 


and security, to judge people’s actions 


in times of danger and_ ferocity. 
Breaking the ice by cannon - shot 
under the feet of the camp-followers 
at the passage of the Beresina, seems 
to us now a horrible thing; but let 
us not be'too sure that any one of us 
would not have done it under the cir- 
cumstance. If your soldiery are not 
ferocious and determined to put the 


thing through, you had better cash 
up, and remain at peace. Ferocity is 
necessary in the field. Certain mat- 
ters, however, which had happened 
that night at Belpore CAnROL be called 
war in any way. 

Hanging rebels is a very old insti- 
tution, If I were a rebel and was 
unsuccessful, the last words I should 
write would be to tell my wife in- 
stantly to prosecute the Westminster 
Insurance Office if they hesitated for 
an instant to pay up. Poor Maxi- 
milian knew his chances and took 
them. If a revolutionist will not 
carry his heart in his hand, he had 
better stay at home. 

But things were done with women 
and children that night at Belpore, 
of which there is no need to speak. 
If there were, one would speak. The 
Indians have learnt their lesson, and 
we can leave them alone until they 
misbehave again. 

And the Rajah had been seeing to 
it all. And he had a donne bouche 
left for the end. Eddy had escaped, 
but there was Jim. 

The man never touched stimulants 
from one year’s end to another, any 
more than does the goat, the ram, the 
bull, or the tiger. Yet for lust or fero- 
city he would have matched the worst 
man in any of our great towns. 

He had the lust of blood on him 
to-night. Matters which shall be 
nameless had gone on. He must fly 
that very night ; and there was none 
left but Jim Mordaunt. The shells 
so diligently plied by Roland and the 
Nawab were shattering his palace 
of delight to pieces, and he must go 
thatnight. He andhis brother the Ha- 
vildar had the jewels sewn safe, and 
the horses ready. There was only 
Jim Mordaunt. 

Sitting there drinking coffee and 
smoking, with his brother leaning 


against him, came the figure of a 


British officer, hurriedly attired, with 
his tunic unbuttoned and his white 
breast bare. He started up, and was 
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utterly astonished to find that it was 
Allan. 

In Jim’s clothes. ‘Where is Mor- 
daunt ?” asked the Rajah, “ have you 
prepared him for death ?” 

“No, for life,” cried Allan. “He 
was the brother of her I loved be- 
yond all the world ; and I have given 
my life for his. He is beyond your 
power now. Dog, villain, pirate, 
hound, thief, I have given him my 
life. Take it. You think that you 
will have vengeance. Idiot, ass, 
Ethel will know that I died for her 
brother, and that is enough for me.” 

One dare go no further. Some say 
that his body was the last thrown 
into the well. Some say that his 
body was never thrown in at all, but 
that he underwent a very different 
fate. However, no one ever saw him 
any more. 

But that night the Rajah set fire to 
his palace and rode away, carrying, 
with the assistance of his brother, 
£200,000 worth of jewelry. Some 
say he is in Cabool, some in Nepaul, 
but no man knows where is. He 
cast the dice, and they went wrong. 

The die rang sideway as it fell, 
Rang sharp and keen, 


Like a man’s laughter heard in hell, 
Far down Faustine. 


CHAPTER LX. 


THE main body of the mutineers had 
gone to Delhi, but quite enough were 
left to keep our little garrison on the 
alert. A sortie was quite impossible, 
and Claverhouse and Roland gave up 
Jim and Eddy as lost boys. 

After the burning of the Rajah’s 
palace (which they believe to this 
day they did themselves), they tried a 
sortie or two, but it was no good 
whatever. The rebels had been rein- 
forced by others, and were in a strong 
position on the river, between them 
and Delhi. 

Meanwhile the Sikhs were coming, 
though they knew nothing of that, 


and Cordery had so far misrepre- 
sented matters, as to persuade the 
General that it would be better to 
put a European regiment between 
Delhi and the rebel regiments at 
Belpore. There was not the least 
necessity for it, but Cordery got his 
way, and got leave to advance with 
one troop of his own regiment, four 
companies of the 2o1st, a company 
of native artillery, in the direction of 
Belpore, to see if the garrison were 
aljve. 

Of course it was very wrong of 
Cordery, he has been often told so. 
He however had such a strong feel- 
ing for our Shrewsbury boys, that he 
could not help it. Our fellows ad- 
vanced to the river, through the jungle, 
and on showing themselves had fire 
opened on them by the rebels. 

Upon which Roland and Claver- 
house, now silent for a long time, 
sent a shell, bang, into the air, which 
came down, whizz, into the middle of 
the river, and on bursting, sent up a 
column of water six feet high. 

‘Signal + 2° to him,” said Jones, 
R.E. “He has his elevation too 
low. He will be dropping his shells 
among ws directly. What a pity it is 
that cavalry officers should be trusted 
with mortars.” 

The next shell went better, and 
dropped on the right side of the river. 
Still it did no harm. 

The rebels were laughing at both 
parties. The newly arrived Euro- 
peans seemed to decline to fire, and 
as for the shells from the palace, if 
they got troublesome, they could shift. 
They were rather astonished, how- 
ever, after an hour, by the newly 
arrived Europeans opening on them 
with a fury and ferocity which made 
them move with a vengeance. 

Every man among the newly ar- 
rived Europeans was loading and 
firing at them as fast as it was possi- 
ble. The guns were being served 
with parade rapidity ; in one moment, 
this apparently causeless din began. 
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In one minute they saw the cause of 
it, and as well as they could opened 
fire ; but not on the European troops 
—on Jim and on Eddy, swimming 
across the river as they had swum to- 
gether at Gloucester in the old times. 

The Europeans maddened. From 
their naked bodies they could see that 
the two swimmers were British, they 
plied their work fast and furiously ; 
still the river was two hundred yards 
across, and the water was dashed into 
little jets of foam by the rebel bullets. 

The wrath, rage, and noise of that 
three minutes was forgotten by none 
who saw it. At last, just as the two 
swimmers were nearing the shore, Jim. 
sailing in Eddy’s wake like a convoy, 
a bullet hit something else than the 
water, and Eddy put up his two hands 
and cried out, “Jim! Jim! I am 
wounded.” 

The bullet had gone into the boy’s 
shoulder-blade, but Jim had his left 
arm round him in one instant, and 
swimming with his right, brought 
him ashore. The old bathing cata- 
strophe was well avenged now. 


CHAPTER LXI. 


THE siege of Belpore got more and 
more in favour of the besieged as 
time went on. The flight of the 
Rajah was enormously in their fa- 
vour. The fire upon them, slight 
and ineffectual as it always had been, 
now ceased entirely. Madame Nawab, 
who had seen, during her Algerian 
campaigns, pretty nearly as much of 
this sort of work as any one, an- 
nounced her intention of going to 
church the very next Sunday but 
four, down past the lines, and, in- 
deed, she accomplished that feat suc- 
cessfully, without the slightest danger. 
While troop-ship after troop-ship was 
crowding sail and steam from Eng- 
land, the back of the thing was nearly 
broken. ; 

The besieged at Belpore heard, for 


a time, hot and fierce firing across 
the river, and guessed rightly that 
the 2o1st had comeafterthem. One 
glorious day, towards evening, they 
heard the British bugles under their 
walls, and knew that they were free. 
The rebels, finding themselves in a 
perfectly untenable position, had re- 
treated. The 2o1st, having searched 
their position® with shell, now cau- 
tiously crossed the river, and marched 
in under the old gate-way, in front 
of the new earth-works, which had 
saved the Nawab’s palace, Eddy and 
Jim leading the way. 

To say what extreme extravagances 
were committed would take a volume. 
The Nawab executed a solemn dance 
composed for the occasion. His wife 
never rebuked him at all, but sat on 
the top of a gabion, and stitched 


away. ‘He has the Orleans Anglo- 
mania,” she said. ‘‘It affects some 
minds. For me, I am Tricoteuse. 


It arrives to me to knit and stitch 
through revolutions. Twice in Al- 
geria, February in Paris, June in 
Paris, and now, once more, regard 
you, in India.” 

The end came soon after ; there is 
but little to tell of it but .what you 
know. Enough to say that the 2o1st 
were behind Peel in the attack on 
Delhi, and that Roland volunteered 
and took part in some of the most 
terrible street-fighting ever seen. 

But as ship-load after ship-load of 
the maimed came back; as ships 
came back not bringing wounded 
men, but news of dead, we began, if 
you remember, tocalm down. It had 
been our greatest and most fearful 
disaster, and we all looked a little 
older and more worn. 

There had scarcely been a family 
not in mourning over our quarrel with 
the Russians. But in front of these 
glorious Russians, who are doing 
well by the world, we had been loyally 
backed by the French; the war had 
been a man’s war, and we had lost 
only men. But here we had lost 
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women and children. Few nations 
have ever gone through a darker hour 
than the earlier part of 1858. 

I hear the ringing words in my ears 
now, given by a pilot from a leaping 
whale-boat, just as the great ship was 
beginning to move upon her 14,000 
miles’ course—‘‘They have got Delhi!” 

One lived in those times. We 
were dull, sickened, disheartened, and 
captious, so we never truly roused to 
the American war, which was ex- 
tremely lucky, for more than one 
half of this nation was in favour of 
the South. The French insulted us, 
and we insulted them in return, and 
set the volunteers in motion. But 
we wanted rest, and, thank God, we 
have had it. 


CHAPTER LXII. 


EicuT months passed. Longmynd, 
Lawley, and Caradoc, towering up 
into the summer sun, and Pulverbatch 
Grange swept and garnished. Aunt 
Eleanor dressed in purple and pearl- 
grey, with a grand kind of lace cap, 
looking magnificent. No Ethel here 
to-day. All by herself, alone. 

‘Bother George Mordaunt!” she 
said. ‘Why on earth he could not 
let an old woman like me be married 
without public sfectacle I can’t think. 
And the Dean is a goose about it, also. 
I shall look like a perfect fool beside 
Ethel. However, I have not sub- 
mitted to have bridesmaids. TZzhat is 
acomfort. I certainly am a fool to 
have dressed two hours before the 
time. Who isthat, Eliza? I cansee 
no one.” 
- A maid came in and said that Sir 
Jasper Meredith was coming in, and 
what is more Sir Jasper Meredith 
came in, with only one stick, and a 
large bunch of Cape jasmine in his 
button-hole. 

“You look mighty fine, Jasper,” 
said Aunt Eleanor. ‘‘ Do you know 


that I am going to be married in: 


public this morning ?” 


“ I know,” said Sir Jasper, ‘Do 
you know that / am going to be mar- 
ried in public this morning ?” 

“The man is out of his mind,” 
said Aunt Eleanor. 

“Indeed, I think he is. But I 
have as much right to get married 
as ” 


“Well, my dear Jasper, I will 
agree with you that we are a pair of 
fools.” 

“Then don't bother,” said Sir 
Jasper; “I tell you that I have put 
it all before Mary Maynard, and she 
is perfectly willing; as willing as a 
girl could be. I am very fond of 
her, and she is very fond of me. If 
it had not been for the poor woman 
who is dead, I would have married 
her before. I pointed out to Mary 
Maynard the great advantages of the 
match, and the fact that I could not 
possibly live long. Whereupon, to 
my intense dejight, she burst into a 
fury of tears, ‘and said that I was not 
what she had thought me, but a 
wicked, cold-hearted little villain. 
The girl’s heart is in the right place, 
Miss Evans, after all. I got her 
quieted, and had a special license 
from the Archbishop at once. Come 
along, you and I together. We are 
both going to make fools of our- 


selves.” 


“T am not sure of that,” said 
Aunt Eleanor.” 


There was a great crowd in 
Stretton churchyard. It had got 
about first that Captain Roland 
Evans was to be married to Miss 
Mordaunt, and that Major Edwardes, 
their old friend and neighbour, one 
of the greatest of Indian heroes, was 
to be his best man, along with Mr. 
Edward Evans and Captain James 
Mordaunt. Then it got about that 
Miss Evans was to be married to the 
Rector on the same day; and lastly, 
that Sir Jasper Meredith was to marry 
Miss Mary Maynard, of the Barton. 

There was a great crowd. They 


— 
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hired. omnibuses from Shrewsbury, 
and stood in rows on the grave-turf 
of the silent dead beneath them, to 
look at these three boys, Roland, 
Eddy, and Jim, whom they had 
seen winning a foolish boat-race, as 
it were but yesterday, but had since, 
like Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
nego, been into the fiery furnace of 
the Indian mutiny, and had come out 
unscathed. 

They all met in the church, coming 
from the Rectory, without seeing the 
populace, but the people knew that 
they were coming. their way, for the 
carriages of half the county were at 
the Lych-gate, and the Shropshire 
county gentry, a thing which will 
pass one supposes in time, which is a 
good thing as it stands, were crowd- 
ing the churchyard, and making for 
the church, 


The Dean and Aunt Eleanor were 
married first. Then came Roland 
and Ethel. Lastly, Sir Jasper and 
Mary Maynard. And if any bride 
ever looked happy, it was Mary 
Maynard. The only unhappy time 
she has had since she was married, 
was when she lost her first boy, but 
she has another now. 

Then they all went into the vestry 
to sign the register, and Aunt 
Eleanor, leaving the Dean, took pos- 
session of Roland and Eddy, and 
bade them follow her. “Not you, 
Jim,” she said, as he prepared to 
come with them. And she took 
Roland and Eddy to a quiet place on 
the north side of the church, and 
showed them a well-executed brass, 
let in the wall, on which was 
written :— 


in PMemory of 
ALLAN EVANS, 
Eldest son of the late Captain Charles Evans, of this parish. 
No. man knows his grave, but one may believe that, being a soldier in Christ's 
Army from his youth, He rests with Christ's soldiers. 
All his life long he fought for Christ’s poor, 
All his life long he wrestled with God in prayer, and in the end, 
He gave his own life, for a life he believed to be 

More precious than his own. 


CONCLUSION. 


Now the registers were signed, 
and they began coming out. Ed- 
wardes, of Moultan, came first, and 
was received by the crowd in the 
churchyard with a murmur of 
familiar welcome. For he was a 
feather in their caps, and they loved 
him. To think that he is dead ! 

' Then came Squire Mordaunt and 
his son Jim, with young Somes. 
They were instantly mobbed. Every 
one wanted, on a sudden, as it 
seemed, to shake hands with these 
three. The Squire was resplendent 
and glorious, and shook as many 
hands as he could get hold of, but 
kept saying ‘Room for the couples, 


men ; room for the couples!” And 
so they got through. 

Then came Roland and Ethel. So 
wonderfully splendid in their beauty 
that the spectators down the church- 
yard kept a dead silence. It had 
pleased Roland to be married in his full- 
dress uniform, and he was resplendent 
in scarlet and gold. Ethel had on 
the same arrangement of rich lace 
which I saw on a great banker's lady 
the other day, arranged somehow in 
her hair, and falling down all over 
her. The people were simply dumb 
with admiration. 

Next came the Dean and Aunt 
Eleanor, They were certainly an 
old couple, but a very fine one,’ 
though the Dean was not handsome, 
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and wore an innocent wig without 
any concealment about it. There 
was a perfect roar of welcome for 
Aunt Eleanor. ‘God give you long 
days in the land, Madame Eleanor !” 
cried Ofe. ‘‘God do to you, as you 


have done to us!” cried another. 


«You have the best wife in all Eng- 
land, sir,” said another. And the 
Dean replied that he agreed with him 
entirely, and had known it all his life. 

There came next Sir Jasper. Mere- 
dith and Mary Maynard. Sir Jasper 
walked very well, and Mary looked 
very happy, the good Shropshire folks 
cheering them very heartily. 

Before the last group came out of 
the church, Major Edwardesand young 
Somes, known to every one, had been 
about among the crowd, and ex- 
plaine? to them who was coming. 
Jasper Meredith and his wife were 
easily passed over. All eyes were 
turned to the church, to the most 
interesting group of the day. 

First, Eddy and Jim, in full uni- 
form, like Roland, side by side; 
there was no cheering now. The 
people wanted to get near them and 
see them closer, and at that moment, 
had such a thing been necessary, 
Jim and Eddy could have raised a 
battalion out of that churchyard. 
But they held up their hands for 
silence. The valley was mad about 
the Mordaunt hero and the Evans 
hero, but their curiosity overpowered 
their love, and they let their two 
heroes pass nearly in silence. 

After them came a French lady, 
most beautifully dressed, on the arm 
of Maynard, explaining matters to 
him in a very voluble manner. But 
they only said “Go it, young May- 
nard,” and let them pass on; for 
they noticed that Major Edwardes 
had gone back, that young Somes 
was standing in the centre of the 
path ; that Jim and Eddy were wait- 
ing by the Lychgate, and they knew 
that the man of the day was to come. 

He came out of the church with 


Major Edwardes. A tall, handsome 
gentleman, with a face a little browner 
thaneven “the Evans’”and Mordaunt’s, 
who had just passed by. A gentle- 
man, clothed in snow-white from head 
to foot, wearing a small turban. About 
his breast and shoulders he had de- 
veloped innumerable diamonds—dia- 
monds worth enough to pay for a 
province, which made them shade 
their eyes as they flashed in the sun. 
It was the Nawab of Belpore. 

He was instantly stopped. Young 
Somes was terrified about his dia- 
monds, as a lawyer should be; but 
not a soul in that Shropshire church- 
yard that morning would have touched 
one of them had it lay at his feet. 
Edwardes, Somes, Eddy, and Jim 
kept the crowd away from him. And 
Major Edwardes said— 

“Gentlemen, this is the Nawab of 
Belpore. Faithful to us in prosperity, 
faithful to us in adversity, faithful to 
us in despair. When we believed 
that all was lost, he was true. Look 
on a true, loyal Indian gentleman for 
once. He goes away to work at the 
greatest work ever undertaken by any 
nation yet, to carry out among the 
one hundred and eighty millions of 
India this new civilization, originated 
by the revolutionary wars epitomized 
by us. There is a work before us 
in India more vastly important than 
the work of Hun or Mogul. The 
Nawab will help us. Now let us go.” 

So ended the pageant, and so end 
my seventh story. My boys were 
very dear to me, but they are passed 
into Shadow-land for ever: the two 
Mordaunts, the two Evanses, and 
Maynard. Of all the ghostsof old 
friends which I have called up in 
this quaint trade, called the writing 
of fiction, only two remain with me, 
and never quit me. The others come 
and go, and I love them well enough ; 
but the two who are with me always 
are the peaked-faced man Charles 
Ravenshoe, and the lame French 
girl Mathilde. . 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


By Dr. CumMMING. 


two powerful communities 
are relations in more respects 
than one, though both are rather 
prone to forget it. They belong by 
descent and blood to the still con- 
quering and advancing race, they 
speak the same noble tongue, and 
glory in the same ancestral tradi- 
tions. They are domiciled, one on 
the eastern side and the other on the 
western side of the same Atlantic 
broadway, and they converse across 
it on every subject that interests the 
world, and as often and as fully as 
they like, by the medium of the same 
wondrous whispering wire. Our 
Shakespeare is their Shakspeare, and 
our Milton theirs. Their laws and 
religion are substantially the same 
as ours. Our Constitution is a re- 
public crowned and glorified by a 
hereditary monarch, and both tem- 
pered by a peerage that has risen 
from the people and has been created 
by the sovereign. Theirs is a re- 
public presided over by a president 
whose powers and prerogatives, if of 
shorter tenure, are far greater than 
those of our Queen. We prefer our 
régime, they prefer theirs. Let us in 
this matter agree to differ, and hence- 
forth labour each to prove which has 
the better Constitution—not by armies 
and ironclads, but by the homesteads, 
the warehouses, the farms, the litera- 
ture and science, the morality and 
virtue, which in greater or less degree 
are our common heritage. 

There is much in England, the 
mother, which America would do 
well to retain ; and there is not a 
little in America, the daughter, which 


England would do well to copy. The 
same thing wears a different aspect in 
each. The soil and climate do not 
alter the genus, but they create va- 
riety of species. The Fauna and Flora 
are generically one, though apparently 
distinct. The language is one; but 
phrases, idioms, and usages vary. 
Some of the pithiest and most 
popular words in our commercial and 
political vocabulary are American, 
and many of their most dignified and 
powerful idioms and expressions are 
entirely English. We republish their 
best writers, and they largely reprint 
ours. We thus take and give, borrow 
and pay, very much to our mutual 
advantage, and still more to the com- 
mon good of the worldl. 

The poetry of America in one de- 
partment excels ours. No English 
poet has equalled the tenderness and 
felicity of Longfellow in his lyric and 
descriptive poems. Their popularity 
is marvellous. What can excel the 
‘Psalm of Life?” It lives in all our 
memories like music, and is repeated 
in pulpit, platform, parliament with a 
frequency that does not attend the 
poetry of any other living writer. 


Art is long and Time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still like muffled drums are beating, 
Funeral marches to the grave. 


Lives of good men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time— 


Footprints that 
Salling o’er life’s am 

A forlorn and Brother,. 
Seeing may take heart again. 
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(Nor have we a lyric poet superior 
to William Cullen Bryant. He is 
less known to the multitude; but 
highiy admired by appreciative minds. 
For terse, compact, and vigorous 
lines, rich in thought, and reason, 
and in music, he has no living 
equal. He wants the tenderness of 
Longfellow, but he excels him in 
force.) His picture of the prairies is 
full of life and beauty :— 


These are the gardens of the desert—these, 
The unshorn fields, boundless and beautiful, 
For which the speech of England has no 


name. 

The prairies——_ So they stretch 

In airy undulations far away, 

As if the ocean in his ope swell 

wor hg with all his rounded billows 

xed, 

And motionless for ever. ; 

Still, this solitude is quick with life, 

Myriads of insects, gaudy as the flowers 

They flutter over, gentle quadrupeds 

And birds that scarce have learned the fear 
of man 

Are here, and sliding reptiles of the ground 

Startlingly beautiful. e graceful deer 

Nie =< to the wood at my approach. The 


A more adventurous colonist than man, 

With whom he came across the eastern 
deep, 

Fills the savannahs with his murmurings, 

And hides his sweets, as in the golden age, 

Within the hollow oak. I listen long 

To his domestic hum, and think I hear 

The sound of that advancing multitude 

Which soon shall fill these deserts. 


Bryant's Ode to the Past” is as 
rich in beauty and power :— 


In thy abysses hide 

Beauty, excellence unknown ; to thee 
Earth’s wonder and her pride 

Are gathered as the waters to the sea. 


( Whittier is scarcely inferior to 
either of these.) His ‘ Worship of Na- 
ture” is exquisitely fine and true :— 

The ocean looketh up to heaven 
As ’twere a living thing, 

The ho of its waves is given 
In ceaseless worshipping. 

They kneel upon the sloping sand, 
As bends the human knee, 

A beautiful and tireless band, 
The priesthood of the sea. 


It is a common idea in England 


that the Americans are too material 
in their taste and temperament to be 
poets. This is a judgment formed 
from partial knowledge. Hearing so 
much as we do of cotton, and petro- 
leum, and shoddy, and neglecting or 
refusing to study other aspects of 
American society, we look at the 
Broadway, New York, in the light of 
Cheapside, and believing, as many 
Londoners still do, that Cheapside is 
England, they conclude that the 
Broadway is America. It is in the 
interest of peace and truth that we 
should change our horizon and .be 
undeceived. The John Bull in Punch 
is no more the representative English- 
man, than the “’cute Yankee” of 
New York is the representative 
American. In America are many 
and true poets, whose names we miss 
of course in the “City Article,”— 
men of rare and versatile genius— 
meditative, touching, and profound, 
and to recognize this will do good to 
ourselves and justice to our cousins. 
Nor is America without orators. 
Webster, Everett, and Fisher Ames, 
are in the van of the gifted speakers 
of the world. Their speeches have 
survived their authors, are still 
studied as masterpieces. It is too 
much the habit in this country to 
judge of the eloquence of America by 
the effusions of stump-speakers which 
reach us in the sixth-rate newspapers. 
This is not just. Perhaps she can 
furnish no names that equal, much 
less eclipse, those of Pitt and Burke, 
among the departed, or those of.Glad- 
stone, Lowe, and Derby, in the list of 
the living. But the perusal of the 
speeches of her most gifted statesmen 
will not make any American ashamed 
of the oratory of his country, or tempt 
any foreigner to denounce it. America 
possesses three historians, two. of 
world-wide reputation, and one -en- 
titled to the same distinction... Pres- 
cott is characterized by. a. higher 
impartiality than almost any historian 
we have. _ ni 
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Hume indicates in his history an 
infidel bias. Lingard’s history is re- 
plete with ultramontane prejudices. 
Gibbon’s passionate aversion to Chris- 
tianity peers out of his splendid his- 
tory on all occasions. Macaulay’s 
magnificent diction tempts him not 
seldom to swerve. Prescott is rigidly 
impartial. Prescott’s portrait of 
Cortes in his ‘Conquest of Mexico ” is 
singularly elaborate, eloquent, and 
just. Throughout he seems animated 
by an earnest desire to elicit truth 
and to state it in language clear and 
yet picturesque. Bancroft is the 
historian of the United States ; of his 
national history Everett gives the fol- 
lowing description, ‘This noble 
theme has been treated with a beauty 
and a power which, without impairing 
their authenticity, have converted the 
several pages of our history intoamag- 
nificent odyssey of national adventure.” 
His work is a brilliant instance of the 
union of history and philosophy, truth- 
ful, tinged infinitesimally with democ- 
racy, but fair and impartial notwith- 
standing. 

Sparks is less known in this 
country than Prescott and Bancroft. 
He is rather a biographer than a 
historian. His lives of Franklin 
and Washington are generally ap- 
preciated on the other side of the 
Atlantic as vigorous and eloquent 
biographies. 

Among American essayists Chan- 
ning occupies the highest place. His 
pure, chaste, and marvellous English 
may be seen in his essays on Napoleon 
and Milton. 
the energy of criticism intense and 
eminently moral. Waldo Emerson is a 
profound thinker. His essay on speech 
in “Nature,” displays greatoriginality, 
deep insight, and rich and varied 
painting. The former lived, and it 
is said did not die, a Unitarian ; the 
latter seems the votary of a mystic 
and barely intelligible transcendental- 
ism ; but their intellectual accomplish- 
ments are of no common order. The 


The finish is perfect, 


divines of America have their dis- 
tinctive peculiarities. Their style and 
manner of treatment are not as ours ; 
but for terse and manly vigour, deep 
and many-sided reasoning, they are 
incomparably superior to those of the 
old country who occupy its pulpits 


as living preachers. They are in-: 


ferior to us in patristic literature, in 
critical exegesis, in Hebrew and 
Greek scholarship ; but they greatly 
excel us in their application of religion 
to the living age, and in popular de- 
fencesof Christianity from the assaults 
of those recent schools of thought 
from which so many onslaughts have 
been made on the old paths. 

There is a quarterly published in 
America which no periodical on our 
side approaches in fulness, depth, 
variety, and practical usefulness, It is 
called the ‘‘ Bibliotheca Sacra.” Some 
of the American preachers display 
extraordinary eloquence. Mcllvain 
and Tyng, Cheever and Barnes, 
Mason, Huntingdon, and Bushnell, 
differing from each other in many, 
and in some important, respects, are 
men of no common gifts, and enjoy 
no common popularity. The most 
popular preacher probably in the 
world, and this is saying much, is 
Henry Ward Beecher. His brilliant 
and versatile powers, his words that 
are pictures, and illustrations that are 
arguments—his seeming resources 
and universal freshness of thought 
and felicity of expression, place him 
above all contemporaries. The 
American preachers are less fasti- 
dious than ours; they indulge more 
freely in homely and colloquial lan- 
guage and allusions ; but their power 
is undeniable, and the popularity they 
enjoy greater than with us. They 
preach the great doctrines of Chris- 


‘tianity with much decision, and singu- 


larly incisive expression. They seem 
less afraid of giving offence to fas- 


tidious hearers, and therefore they 


preach more forcibly, with no reserve, 
and spurning all apology for what 
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they say. The strength of the temptation to invective, and its high 


American Church is really marvel- 
lous as the growth of the Voluntary 
system. They have no tithes, or 
teinds, or endowments from the 
national exchequer, and yet they have 
dotted their country with places of 
worship, organized a vast army of edu- 
cated preachers, and carried Chris- 
tianity into the most sequestered ham- 
lets, and into the greatest capitals, 
and found support, not only for exist- 
ing preachers, but for missionaries in 
Asia and Africa, and the remotest 
centres of population in every quarter 
of the globe. English divines will 
derive much benefit from the study 
of the works of American preachers. 
It will help to lift them out of the 
monotonous routine of thought and 
expression characteristic of so many. 
It will disclose old truths set in new 
lights and relations, familiar themes 
treated with unexpected freshness, 
and original and vigorous thoughts 
clothed in original yet pure and 
idjomatic English. 

(The newspapers of America are 
inferior to ours; too many of them 
abound in personalities, smart abuse, 
and contemptuous disregard of all the 
amenities. They aim too much at 
the sensational ; effect seems their 
grand object; and what is to be 
lamented, it is pursued at any sacri- 
fice, and whatever be the conse- 
quences. This is that phase of na- 
tional life where they have a great 
deal to learn from us, and we very 
little to transfer from them. The Zimes 
of this country stands almost alone 
as an organ of thought. ) Its power- 
ful yet passionless reasoning on the 
wéightiest subjects, its treatment, of 
those whose opinions it dissents from 
or confutes, so courteous and fair 
even when there is present every 


and yet unpretentious moral tone, 
raise it to an eminence which none 
of its contemporaries throughout the 
world have yet reached. No paper 
in New York approaches it.. (America 
has no Zimes.) Its greatest political 
want, nevertheless, is a leading jour- — 
nal to give toneand elevation toitscon- 
temporaries. These observations are 


- not madefrom feelingsof insular pride, 


but with the same sense of justice with 
which we have praised what we re- 
gard as more praiseworthy than any- 
thing existing among ourselves. We 
have much in common so good and 
great that we can afford to speak 
faithfully and: plainly of each other. 
There is no international courtesy so 
precious as truth. The vast import- 
ance of England and America living 
in peace, recognizing each other as 
sisters, and dwelling on the glorious 
features that have been transmitted 
from a common ancestry, rather than 
on the incidental diversities or defects 
that have been incorporated with 
them, cannot be exaggerated or too 
earnestly pursued. Substantially one 
in race, religion, and freedom, com- 
mercially interested one in the pros- 
perity of the other, rejoicing in a 
common language, and glorying in 
the traditions of a common literature, 
they ought to avoid in their inter- 
course whatever tends to irritate or 
estrange. By means of the Atlantic 
telegraph, they can talk together as 
sisters on each side of the chimney- 
nook, and they should take care that 
it never throbs with other messages 
than those of kindness, courtesy, and 
love. 


‘* Let there be no strife between me and 
thee, and between my herdmen and thy 
herdmen, for we be brethren.” 


THE PALE LADYE. 


SHE sat within a turret lone 

_ Weaving day by day, 
And she only raised her head 
From the mazes of the thread 
To look upward at the sky, 
At the cloudrack drifting by, 
Or listen to the plover’s cry, 
Far below her by the river 
Where the tragile aspens shiver, 

Wailing, Come away 
Pale ladye, leave thy airy cell of stone. 


She wove a tissue close and fine 
In her turret high, 
All the threads of home-spun gray, 
But about her feet there lay, 
Scattered round her, fold on fold, 
The unfinished webs of old, 
In faded colours rich with gold, 
Tarnished by a tide of tears, 
Madly wept in bygone years 
Till the spring was dry, 
And all her buried sorrow made no sign. 


Ill. 


A mouse was gnawing in the shade 
By the turret wall, 
Gnawing at the tissue old, 
Dim with dust and stained with mould, 
Faded web of ‘long ago, © 
Purple-dyed with sunset glow, 
Embroidered with a goodly show 
Of golden birds and leaves and flowers, 
By fancy wrought in happy hours, 
Now unheeded all, 
While o’er the weary loom low bent the maid. 
VOL, Il. . 
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The 


IV. 


She said, ‘‘ My web is very gray 
Like a cloudy sky; 
I am fain to mix once more, 
Threads of gold I loved before, 
When my heart was gay and young, 
When roses round my turret clung, 
And on their sprays sweet throstles sung. 
Alas! my hand has lost its skill, 
The golden threads make darker still, 
Sadder to the eye, 
dusky web they traverse with their ray.” 


Vv. 


She wove a thread of silver sheen 
In the tissue dark; 
O’er the loom her tresses fell, 
And the lady noted well, 
Weaving in the frosty air, 
How the silver in her hair 
More lustrous showed and shone more fair. 
For the shadow of a smile 
Lingered on her lips the while, 
Seemed she heard the lark 


Loud carolling in Heaven above unseen. 


VI. 


She sat within her turret wall 
Weaving to the close, 

And she plied her shuttle still 

Solitary, pale, and chill, 

Weaving far into the night 

By the moon’s uncertain light, 


. When suddenly an angel bright 


With his glory filled the room, 
Beckoning her to leave her loom. 
Silently she rose 


And let for aye the busy shuttle fall. 
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HUNTING THE HARTEEBEST. 


By M. Latnc MEAason. 


[Feld men say that it is worth 
: while to suffer keenly from 
hunger, in order that we may after- 
wards feel the intense delight of eat- 
ing food, no matter how homely. 
Others, and they are not a few in 
number, declare that the pleasure of 
‘convalesence repays the pains of ill- 
‘ness, however severe the sickness 
‘may have been. For myself, I have 
‘my doubts respecting both these as- 
‘sertions, but I am quite sure that it is- 
‘quite worth any man’s while to spend 
-a few years in India, in order that he 
‘may enjoy thoroughly the comforts of 
home and the pleasures of a cool 
‘climate. Not, however, that my en- 
joyment of feeling myself not quite 
grilled commenced in England. The 
first time I went to India, I remained 
five years in that country, and when 
‘ill-health compelled me to ask for a 


‘couple of years’ leave from regimental . 


duties, I arranged so that I should be 
able to remain four or five months at 
the Cape of Good Hope on my way 
home. Circumstances obliged me to 
abridge my sojourn in South Africa, 
but it was there that I first com- 
menced to feel I was getting towards 
the West, and to enjoy the delights 
of a_really bracing climate, in which 
one might go out all day without any 
fear of sun-stroke or fever. 

Like all military men who come 


_ from India to the Cape, and who have 


Seen much sport in the former coun- 
try, I was very eager to take the field 
when I got to that Colony. In the gar- 
rison of Cape Town was an old friend 
and former brother-officer, whom I 
will call Cocks, not knowing whether 


he would like to see his name in 
print, and not having time to write 
and ask him. Cocks and myself had — 
helped each other to kill more than 
one tiger in India, and had ridden 
down on the plains of the Deccan 
more than a dozen large boars, con- 
tending one with another for the 
honour of first spear. He had ex- 
changed from a regiment in India to 
one at the Cape, and had been about 
two years at the latter station when I 
joined him. We agreed to go toge- 
ther in the interior of the Colony, and 
our party was joined by a still older 
hand at all Cape sports, Captain Ma- 
thews, who had been for the last ten 
years a settler in the country. Our 
first object of course was to provide 
ourselves with a proper outfit, and 
this we did, including the hire of a 
wagon and a team of oxen, for about 
£30 each, not including what we paid 
for horses. Graham’s Town may be 
termed the head-quarters of hunters 
who are about to proceed into the in- 
terior of the Colony, and it was at 
that station we made our purchases 
and commenced our start. The reader 
must not, however, think I am going 
to rival Captain Gordon Cumming on 
his own ground. My experiences are 
confined to what may be, and what 
was, obtained in the way of sport 
within a few marches of Grahams- 
town, and what every visitor to the 
Cape who has a taste for sport may 
enjoy without any very great expense. 
In Southern Africa, the sportsman 
has no tent as in Indias. His home 
during the day, and his place of rest 
at night, is his wagon, Our wagon 
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cost us a thousand two hundred 
rix-dollars, or about £100, At the 
time I speak of, 1843-44, there had 
been several expeditions of troops into 
the interior, and this had raised the 
price of every kind of outfit for the 
bush. In the wagon we carried our 
beds, cooking-pots, such European 
provisons as we required in the shape 
of ham, beer, wine, &c., and under it 
we spread our beds at night, enlarging 
the space covered overhead by can- 
vas supported on sticks, or, when 
possible, by boughs of trees. Our 
eooking was done by one of our Hot- 
tentot servants, of whom we had four 
—one to drive and look after the 
oxen, a second to clean and take care 
of our horses, a third, who was a sort 
of handy-man, clever at curing skins, 
mending broken wheels, and keeping 
things in general in good repair, and 
a fourth who undertook to provide 
and cook for us, but who had a very 
decided propensity to expending what- 
ever brandy he could lay his hands 
upon, by pouring it down his own 
throat. 

Each of our party took care to 
purchase a couple of as good horses 
as he could afford to buy, before 
leaving Graham’s Town. The Cape 
horse is a very peculiar animal. He 
generally stands much higher than the 
Arab, has a very ugly head, and with 
few exceptions a very ungainly walk. 
But he is extremely fast when pushed, 
very sure-footed, and by far the 
hardiest animal of his kind I ever 
came across. In India, an English 
sportsman has to look carefully after 
his horse, and to see that he is 
well groomed and fed when the 
day’s sport is over. Not so at the 
Cape. The Cape horse will go for 
days without any food except the 
grass he may pick up when he is 
‘‘out spanned” at his halting-place. 
I have frequently ridden my chestnut 
“King Hal” at racing-pace for seven 
or eight miles after a herd of hartee- 
best, or antelope, or eland, and after 


having killed or lost my quarry, I 
have had to walk him back double as 
farto camp. But when we reached 
the wagons, there was, ten to one, no 
corn of any sort to give him, and I 
have simply fastened his forelegs with 
hobbles, and allowed him to go free 
and pick up a living for himself. 
And yet not only did that animal 
carry me true and well during the 
seven or eight weeks we were in the 
bush, but with one exception, caused 
by a sore back, not one of the six 
horses we owned amongst us was 
sick or sorry during the whole time 
that our trip lasted. 

To march (or “trek,” as it is called 
in the Dutch of Cape Colony) is not 
difficult in South Africa, once you 
have got fairly under way. But to get 
clear of the place you are leaving is 
by no means easy. At the eleventh 
hour we found that of our four Hot- 
tentot servants, two had not only got 
drunk, but they had spent the wages 
we had advanced them, and were 
moreover so very much in debt that, 
unless we paid their liabilities, they 
could not leave the place. What 
could we do? Had we engaged 
others and turned them off, it would 
have been a mere repetition of the 
same story, so we resolved to leave 
in the hands of a worthy Scotsman 
who kept a shop in Graham's Town, 
sufficient to pay their creditors, but 
not until we had got clear away from 
the place, and only then on the ex- 
press condition that they did not show 
their faces in the town until our re- 
turn, whenever that might be. These 
negotiations, however, lost us a day, 
and a second was commenced in look- 
ing for, and purchasing, another wagon, 
as it was deemed advisable that we 
should not make a start without a 
second string to our bow in the shape 
of another wagon to take the place 
of the first in the event of anything 
happening. 

The Cape wagon is an immense 
and most ungainly-looking vehicle, 
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with four wheels, the front ones of 
which are placed very much in the 
front, the hind ones very much in- 
deed to the rear. The size of the 
wagon varies from about seventeen to 
twenty feet in length, and from three 
and a quarter to four feet in breadth. 
The depth of the sides is from two feet 
six inches in the front, to about three 
feet two inches at the back. Along 
the sides are rows of iron staples, in 
which are fastened the elastic wooden 
bows, which arch over and are covered 
with a Cape mat outside, and a strong 
canvas over all. In the front of the 
wagon isaseat, which goes the whole 
breadth of the vehicle, having a lid 
which opens and forms a box. Be- 
hind, in what sailors would call the 
“after-part” of the wagon, is another 
seat or chest of the same kind. Both 
of these are inside the tent of the 
wagon, and along the sides; and owt- 
side the wagon are two much narrower 
chests, which are used to hold all kind 
of tools, or articles that may be re- 
quired when actually on the march, 
the larger chests containing what are 
deemed in the bush the more valu- 
able property, such as guns not in 
use, ammunition, books, clothing, tea, 
sugar, and spirits. All along the 
side of the wagon inside, are a num- 


- ber of canvas pockets, in which smaller 


articles—knives, forks, spoons, brushes 
and such like—are kept, so as to be 
ready to hand when wanted. Under- 
neath the wagon is a strong wooden 
frame-work, called a trap, in which 
such things as will not break—pots, 
kettles, gridirons and the like—are 
locked. This great moving mass of 
heavy wood-work is drawn by what 
is called in the country “a span” of 


_ oxen, consisting of from ten to four- 


teen of these animals. The yoke of 
each pair of oxen is made of tough 
wood and goes round the neck of the 
animal. All these ten, twelve, or four- 
teen oxen are driven by one man, who 
wields a whip, of which the handle is 
a bamboo some fifteen feet long, with 


a lash that is not less than twenty 
feet, made of antelope skins. He 
walks by the side of his team, urging 
them on with frightful cries, and 
abusing each one individually, forevery 
ox in every team has his name, and, 
what is more, seems to understand 
when he is spoken to, or rather spoken 
at. The crack of this immense whip 
has a report something like the report 
of a gun, and may be heard a mile 
off, and more. Besides this whip 
the driver has another instrument of 
torture, something like a gigantic 
riding-whip, made of hippopotamus 
hide, with which he can, and too 
often does, inflict fearful punishment. 
This is called a jambok. In front 
of the whole team walks a sort of 
assistant driver, who is called the 
leader, and who guides the front or 
leading pair of oxen. 

About three short marches beyond 
Cradock, we arrived at the borders of 
the enormous plains, or flats surround- 
ing the Thebus mountain. I am 
quite sure that in no part of the 
world is there the same amount of 
game, particularly of the deer species, 
to be met with as in this immense 
district. What in India we call the 
‘“‘ pug,” or footprint of a wild animal, 
is in the Cape Colony called the 
‘‘spoor,” from, I believe, a Dutch 
word meaning the same thing. Once 
we had reached these plains, the 
“spoor” of every possible kind of 
large animal appeared to abound ; 
but chiefly during the first few days 
we were there was the footprint of the 
Wildebest, the Sprinkbok, and _ the 
Harteebest to be met with. It was at 
one of the latter that I fired almost 
my first shot in South Africa, and 
with which I certainly enjoyed about 
as exciting a day’s shooting as I ever 
went through. 

The Boers, or Dutch farmers, in 
the vicinity of these plains, hunt the 
Harteebest, as indeed they do every 
other kind of animal, on horseback. 
One of these gentlemen, at whose 
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house I and my companions put up 
for a few days, took us out to show 
us immense herds ‘of this 
animal are to be met with in every 
direction. "We soon marked down a 
very large herd of Harteebest, and 
commenced riding gently towards 
them, turning our horses’ heads at 
right angles every now and then from 
the direction the deer were looking, 
but taking advantage of every bit of 
undulating ground which could cover 
our advance, to edge nearer and 
nearer the herd. But do what we 
could, it became evident that we 
should not get nearer the brutes than 
a hundred and fifty yards, unless we 
tried the mettle and the speed of our 
horses to the utmost. The Harteebest 
is a very fleet animal, and so long as 
he can get dry, hard ground to gallop 
over, it is difficult indeed to overtake 
him. But the Boers, and indeed all 
sportsmen who have been any time 
in Cape Colony, have a wonderful 
knack of firing from horseback, even 
when going at full gallop. ‘It was in 
this way that I saw a buck, and then 
a second one of the herd, knocked 
over by one of the party. The 
shots took effect at upwards of a 
hundred yards, the Harteebest and the 
hunter alike going at full speed. One 
of the Boers, seeing that I did not 
care to fire at a long distance 
made me signs to ride hard, get as 
near to the herd as I could, and then 
jump down and fire. I did so, pull- 


ing up short, then about sixty yards 
from the deer, and firing point-blank 
at the herd, not taking aim at any 
particular animal, for I was too 
excited to do so. To my surprise, a 
buck rolled over, and was despatched 
afterwards by the hunting-knife of a 
Hottentot. In less than five minutes 
we had killed three bucks of the herd, 


- Thinking, of course, that our sport 


was at an end, I was proceeding 
quietly to mount my horse, when the 
Boers called me to make haste, for 
there was still work to be done. I 
mounted, and followed in the wake 
of these sportsmen, and could see all 
they did, although too far behind to 
take any part in the pursuit, Their 
system was to follow the Harteebest as 
a couple or three greyhounds might 
follow a hare, turning the whole herd 
from right to left, and from left to 
right, as one sportsman took up the 
running and turned the animal to 
his companions. This seemed utterly 
toconfound the Harteebest, and before 
we ended finally that afternoon eight 
or nine bucks and does were killed, 
all with the rifle from the shoulder, 
and when the hunter and the hunted 
were both going their best pace over 
the ground. There was a wildness 
and a novelty about the sport that 
gave it a peculiar charm for me, and 
which will long make me remember 
my first day’s sporting on anything 
like a large scale in Southern Africa. 


OUR PAST AND FUTURE. 


By A WOMAN. 


LL transitional states are more 
or less unlovely, even though 
the transition is from a lower to 
a higher type. In all cases we 
find perfected inferiority more beau- 
tiful than imperfect improvement ; 
as, for one instance, a salmon is a 
more beautiful thing than a porpoise, 
yet a mammal is higher in the, scale 
of creation than a fish. Perhaps the 
modern woman is to be judged by 
the same principle ; perhaps the cause 
of all her faults and eccentricities, 
*the answer to her present moral un- 
loveliness, is to be found in the im- 
perfection inseparable from the period 
of growth—in the amorphous condi- 
tion of a development that is yet un- 
finished. Let us hope so, and believe 
that from the queer compound of 
idleness and fastness, neglected duties 
and vamped offices, characteristic of 
the sex at this present moment, we 
shall see finally evolved a being infi- 
nitely superior to her past self, lifted 
to a higher sphere, and with a wider 
and nobler influence than she has 
ever had or known. 
Impatience with her life as it has 
hitherto been mapped out for her by 
the needs of society and the laws of 
nature, and a restless ambition to do 
something of a more active and no- 
torious kind than the domestic duties 
assigned to her for her portion, are 
the two predominant characteristics 
of the modern woman, in what way 
soever the individual may express 
herself. There are good and bad 
sides to this state. Of the bad are, 


a cynical indifference to love, and even 
a dread of it, as the cord by which 
she, is bound to slavery, the veil 
which. hoodwinks her and _ gives 
power to her captor; an inordinate 
desire for money, because of the 
social influence and excitement it 
can command; a horror of mater- 
nity, because of the personal trouble 
it brings with it, and the loss of 
pleasure—as the world counts plea- 
sure—that must needs accompany 
and follow it; envy of man’s place 
and wild endeavours to rival him in 
his own domain, while repudiating 
all her own special and peculiar 


duties. These are the leading evils . 


of woman’s state, taking them at 
their worst and honestly confessing 
them. Let us confess too, that the 
good which is to come out of this 
present ungainly metamorphosis of 
type is but vaguely sketched in the 
future ; and yet it is surely a matter 
of historic necessity! There must 
be a moral law ruling and shaping 
all this eccentric growth; although 
every thoughtful person is deploring 
its particular direction, yet there 
must be more in it than mere vice ‘or 
wantonness. Besides, to call a class 
movement vicious is not to explain 
anything—we come no nearer to the 
why. And what the student of 
human nature and society has to 
settle—if he can—is why such and 
such a moral phenomenon has arisen, 
under what law has it been created, 
by what law it is guided, and to 
what result is it tending ? 
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We have been so long accustomed 
to think of the arrangements of social 
and domestic life as we have them in 
Europe as finalities—things sent 
down from heaven direct, and as 
stable and eternal as the universe it- 
self—that we cannot imagine the 
possibility of a change. And though 
we see how much everything has 
changed during even the short period 
in which we have had a reliable his- 
tory, yet we will not learn of the past 
and so predicate for the future ; we 
will not believe in still further modi- 
fications of our system, which will be 
beneficial after the effervescence has 
subsided, after the transition-state 
has been passed through, and the im- 
proved type has got itself perfected in 
all its parts. If we look back over 
our condition in the past, we shall 
see at a glance how much it has been 
changed, from the good old times to 
the present day ; and we must needs 


think as we look. Why should not 


the future be as the past has been ? 
In olden times, as still in savage 
countries, women were emphatically 
the slaves of men—beasts of burden 
sent into the world for the use and 
pleasure only of the stronger sex— 
with no individual rights — merely 
useful as the wives and mothers of 
men—as the producers and servants 
of the braves. This was and is be- 
cause they were less important mem- 
bers of the communi.y than were the 
men. In the struggle for existence 
which goes on throughout all crea- 
tion, it is, of course, the weakest 
which gets off the worst; in the ap- 
portionment of care and honour in 
human society, naturally those who 
are of least value get least of either, 
and those who have much receive 
more. This state of things holds 
good everywhere—in savage coun- 
tries and in London alike ; in the 
East with special regard to women, 
and in the West with comparative 
regard to women also, as well as to 
the lower order, as theyare called. The 


North, however, never gave in to the 
extreme doctrines of female inferio- 
rity. Throughout all the fanatics of 
the Gothic race, a certain amount of 
consideration was shown to women 
on their own account, because their 
strength gave them a certain amount 
of power in the community, because 
by their natural independence of cha- 
racter they possessed that first and 
absolute condition for the respect of 
others—namely, self-respect. When 
chivalry was instituted, one of its 
aims was to still further exalt women 
by making them the dispensers of 
honour ; another was to supply a pro- 
tection beyond the written law, by 
giving them loyal and devoted cham- 
pions, even against their husbands. 
The hard-handed baron held his wife 
in the sense of his chattel truly; by 
law she was his property, and he had 
almost absolute power over her; but 
the law of courtesy redressed the in- 
justices of the law of force, and the 
lady might choose her knight to be’ 
her defender and protector, bound by 
her favour to her service, ready at all 
times to do battle for her when she 
was maligned, and to release her 
when she was oppressed. Women 
in those early warlike times were ne- 
cessarily closely kept, but they were 
free within the circle of their tether. 
The unsettled state of the country 
held the lady and her handmaidens 
close to tower and castle wall; but 
the frequent absence of her lord left 
her unchecked mistress in her own 
domain. Her sole activities were 
then perforce those of the house- 
keeper and the mistress. If anything 
higher than a mere human sloth, who 
only dozed: away her time by the 
blazing hearth, or in the sunshine in 
the courtyard, she must needs occupy 
herself in her cookery, her bread- 
serving to her retainers, her charities, 
her needlework. Mass and confes- 
sion truly came in as part of her 
duties, and she clung to them with 
the love of one who knows that she 
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holds fast by her friend ; for the cro- 
zier and the pastoral staff helped her 
as much as the bolder shield of 
chivalry. Thus though, as I said 
before, she was in a manner bound, 
yet was she a potent influence in her 
own sphere—a refining, enlightening 
influence, which worked silently but 
powerfully, and she gave back in 
blessings what she received in curses. 

As time went on, and the country 
became less disturbed but still not 
safe; as locomotion became some- 
what easier, yet still difficult, and 
fashions travelled more quickly yet 
still slowly, we find the differences 
between town and country creeping 
in and. growing apace. Women were 
still housewives, as before, and their 
honour resided in the thoroughness 
and skill with which they performed 
their homely duties ; but a certain 
lighter tone and gad-about tendency 
took possession of the city madam 
mainly because she could gad about 
with more safety than heretofore, 
while the country dame was fain to 
find her only happiness at home, 
because she could not seek it else- 
where had she been inclined. Then 
also society began to organise itself a 
little with reference to what pleased 
and displeased the ladies; and then 
delicacy gradually grew to be re- 
spected as a power. Though manners 
were still gross—as we may see by 
the old plays, the best mirror of 
manners to be had, and which are 
too coarse and licentious to be read 
or acted now—yet the fact that 
women were consulted as to minor 
moralities and conventional decencies, 
showed as great a revolution of public 
sentiment as anything we could 
instance of the revolution going on at 
this present time. And by degrees, 
their admission into the more public 
proceedings of society, purified and 
redeemed much that was objection- 
able and bad ; but now we are threat- 
ened to be overwhelmed by their 
mock-modesty, their ultra-squeamish- 


ness—more fatal to national mascu- - 
linity than even to coarseness. 

Thus, on looking back, we find 
that the place of woman changes ac- 
cording to the state of public security, 
by which is measured the compara- 
tive value. When, as in savage life, 
it is simply a constant warfare of 
tribe against tribe, a ceaseless struggle 
for existence in a world thronged with 
competitors and foes, her worth is 
only in proportion to her value to the 
community. As an individual she is 
nowhere. She is merely the means 
by which the supply of fighting-men 
is kept up, and the machine which 
brings the meat killed by the hunters 
ready cooked to their mouths. Hence 
the logical necessity of caring for the 
brave before the squaw, the brave 
representing the potentiality of many 
squaws, but the squaw being only 
herself and of very small comparative 
value to the “nation.” In_ half- 
civilised times, as in the dark ages, 
when life was still also a hand-to- 
hand contest with many enemies— 
though growing up on the edge of 
the battle-field were many sweet and 
gracious flowers of knightly courtesy, 
and though the womanly ideal of the 
Mary-mother insensibly infused a 
higher tone into men’s minds towards 
the womanly reality—she was only a 
chattel by law, if a power by courtesy. 
From the sixteenth century onward 
she was wife or mistress, that is, the 
helpmate or the plaything of men ; 
but it marked a change that men had 
leisure and ears to make her a play- 
thing, and she was an arbiter of 
fashion and forms. At the present 
time she is the absolute potentate of 
society ; and the gravest of all the 
questions afloat is—Whether she 
shall or shall not become identical in 
power with man, and utterly removed 
from his protection and control ? 

There are many causes for the 
agitation of this question at this 
moment in England, but the main 
cause is the superabundance of wo- 
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men coincident with their want of 
independent means. There are not 
husbands for all, and fathers of the 
middle-class as a rule make no pro- 
vision for their daughters, but trust 
to the chances of their marrying, or 
else leave them as a legacy to their. 
sons; there are no nunneries into 
which the unmarried can be drafted, 
or so few that they are not worth 
counting; life is so much more costly 
and luxurious than ‘it was, and men 
in consequence so much more dis- 
inclined to marry on small incomes, 
that marriage, when even possible, is 
less frequent than at any other time 
in the history of the nation; all of 
which circumstances working to- 
gether, leave a large mass of women 
doomed to celibacy and without the 
means of self-support. Hence the 
agitation for extended rights and in- 
dependence as a logical sequence of 
their present condition, which is one 
neither of protection nor of inde- 
pendence, neither of dowered ease 
nor of possible earnings. 

Again, there never was a time 
when women were so useless in their 
own homes, so idle, so unthrifty, so 
unwilling to perform their natural 
domestic duties, therefore, as they 
must do something, so mad in the 
pursuit of pleasure, or so frantic for 
abnormal work, as their tendencies 
chance to lie. This house-idleness 
of theirs is due partly to the cheap- 
ness of labour and the consequent 
multiplication of domestic servants. 
If servants were more difficult to pro- 
cure, and if wages were higher, ladies 
would be forced in self-defence to 
attend to their household duties more 
closely than they do now, and would 
be driven to do some amount of prac- 
tical work. They would find too that 
practical work is not necessarily mind- 
less work ; and that to’keep a house 
well takes more intellect and more 
knowledge than the foolish occupa- 
tions to which they give themselves 
up now, under the name of work. 


The old landmarks: by which the 
reflected honour of woman was once 
determined, have been swept away. 
The days when the mother of many 
sons was blessed above the mother of 
but few, have gone; so have those 
when old-maidenism was a scorn, and: 
childlessness a curse. At least in 
England. We feel now that a large 
family is by no means the personal 
or national blessing it used to be; 
and that in this over-populated time 
of ours, those women are the greatest 
benefactresses who give fewest citizens 
to the clogged and loaded State. Per- 
haps this is the unknown instinct 
which is making women shrink from 
maternity as much as they do : per- 
haps too the law of multitudes to hold 
the earth for the future, is being 
gradually abrogated in favour of the 
law of selection, and the best to 
inherit ; and women are unconsciously 
helping on the course of history, and 
doing the will of God without know- 
ing it, by their disinclination to be- 
come mothers. Can there not be an 
historical and mental magnetism by 
which our minds are shaped, and our 
actions crystallized, we all the while 
ignorant of the forces working in us, 
and even fighting against them for 
the sake of what we have already 
known and proved? How often the 
flower of good lies in the evil seed ! 
Indeed, what is the loveliest plant we 
know but the transmutation of soiling 
earths and foul gases? And may not 
this be an analogy with human his- 
tory, and the instinctive direction of 
national thought ? 

The great future before woman is 
undoubtedly a larger area of work— 
an increased power of self+support and 
equality with, not: likeness to, man. 
_ lies the most of the mistakes 

ade by sundry of the aspiring and 
noble-minded sort, as by some of the 
foolish and unwomanly. Equality is 
what every large-hearted and large- 
minded man would wish to find in 
woman—but not likeness. Likeness 
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indeed is impossible, and the assump- 
tion of it is, therefore, an ugly and a 
silly mistake. Two classes of women 
have to be got rid of before the truer 
sort can worthily flourish—the fine lady 
and the masculine women. The miss, 
pretty puppet, with her head in her 
dress, and her heart nowhere, silly, 
vain, idle, inconsequent, and hope- 
lessly ignorant, unable to learn any- 
thing and unable to do anything use- 
ful, and putting her salvation in her 
eyes, her waist, and her toilette, is the 
worst enemy to her own sex that can 
be found. She it is who gives men 
the right to divide the whole world of 
women, to refuse them respect or 
honour, as one refuses jewels and 
gold to a child. What can such 
small simpletons do with respect and 
honour? says the scornful man; would 
‘it not be casting pearls before swine 
to bestow on them power or respect ? 
—giving infants priceless diamonds 
for playthings! Coarse and unlovely 
as is the masculine woman, she is at 
least a power, and one can easily ima- 
gine circumstances in which she would 
be useful, and able to be turned to 
good account. But the doll-woman 
is hopeless from the beginning; of 
no value whatever, save as a toy to 
play with, and a pretty thing to look 
at 


_ As for the masculine woman who 
tries to make herself the bad copy of 
a man, who thinks delicacy folly, 
tenderness weakness, and womanly 
submission rank cowardice; she, too, 
fashions weapons for the enemy to 
use against herself and all her class ; 
she repels and perhaps alarms men 
quite as much as the doll-woman 
causes contempt. If that is to be 
the result of woman’s rights, they 
say, we had better continue their 


wrongs; for, assuredly, these dread-. 


ful females, who are neither men nor 
women—these awful creatures, who 
cannot nurse a baby nor yet command 
an army—these half-way monsters, 


sphinxes, chimeras, Medusas, what-. 


not, are far less desirable, in any 
sense, than the silliest little doll or 
the most lackadaisical fine lady we 
can find, both of whom, at least, 
would be good for petting if not for 
leading. Men are wrong there, so 
some of us think; but ninety-nine 
out of a hundred hold this opinion, 
and, as an opinion, it has to be re- 
spected and to have its own due 
weight. 
Another reform has to come—the 
servant class; and they, too, will 
have to follow the law of improve- 
ment, and be raised into something 
infinitely better than they are at pre- 
sent. Like their mistresses they are 
in a transition state, and their efforts 
after amelioration are being clumsily 
expressed. Finery, eye-service with- 
out love or heart in it, luxury of per- 
sonal habits, and the almost absolute 
denial of the right of a mistress to 
inquire into the working of her own 
household, are the present ugly lines 
of the future nobler structure. They 
are bad as absolutes, but not bad as 
significations of a better possibility. 
But then service has to be remodelled 
altogether, just as much as it has been 
gradually remodelled from the time 
when it was serfdom, and wholly de- 
void of rights: and my own belief is 
that the greater part. of the change 
will come by machinery. Machinery 
will do machine work, and human 
power will no longer be wanted in 
doing that which wheels and pulleys 
can do as well, and perhaps better. 
Already we have made many changes 
that way. We have no more climbing 
boysto give their livesinsweeping away 
sacks full of soot which a few lengths 
of rod and a brush can sweep away 
as well as they ; knives and boots can 
be touched up and polished better by 
machinery than by human _ hands ; 
precious hours need not be wasted in 
chopping meat and suet into shreds ; 
and so on through the as yet scanty 
list of domestic machinery. And 
with the loss of the human machine, 
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and the substitution of the material 
one, will come, I believe, a nobler 
home or a grander type of woman all 
through. Servants will be better 
educated, and therefore nearer their 
mistresses, as they were in the days 
when they were all ignorant together ; 
and being nearer, there will be more 
friendship and more understanding 
between them, and less hostility of 
class. We have not come yet.to the 
end of human improvement ; and for 
my own part I believe that we are on 
the eve of an immense stride in ad- 
vance—a sudden and brilliant efflor- 
escence; as the aloe bursts into 
bloom in a night, after living for a 
hundred years in preparation. With 
the application of science to domestic 
life, and the use of machinery to do 
the sordid and mindless work, we 
shall have womanly duties raised into 
higher exercises than they are now, 
and we shall see a clearer understand- 
ing of. their importance. For after 
all, woman’s duties are among the 
greatest for the future generations : 
quite as great as man’s, if flowing in 
a different channel and moulding in 
a different clay. For if men do the 
work of the world, and conquer the 
forces of nature, it is women who 
make them fit or unfit ; and is not the 
formation principle as important as 
the executive faculty ? 

There is another question that 
must be touched on—woman’s politi- 
calrights. Right or wrong, wise or 
foolish, I think all who can read 
present history will agree with me in 
saying that these will have to be con- 
ceded. No question of this kind was 
ever set afoot and striven for that was 
not ultimately successful. It all de- 
pends on the amount of fervour with 
which women seek political recogni- 
tion, and the degree of central force 
existing in the demand—which is a. 
very different thing from applied! 
forces. It may be put down for the 
present—set aside, postponed ; but. 
it will come up again year after year, 


till, perhaps, bit by bit, perhaps in a 
sudden rush, like our latest Reform 
Bill, the concession will be made, and 
the practical working of the principle 
tried. It is an instructive utterance, 
and we shall have to reduce it to its 
proper level by giving it room for 
action. At present it is a supersti- 
tion, a fetish that is to change the 
whole order of society ; practicality 
alone will place it in the rank of an 
historic truth and a scientific experi- 
ment. A vast amount of rubbish is 
talked now about the handsome men 
getting all the votes, and wives voting 
blue while the husbands vote 
yellow, and so on ; with the domestic 
quarrels that would ensue on such a 
splitting of votes. All these argu- 
ments are without weight, because 
they can be applied to other condi- 


’ tions, and their folly proved. A Turk 


would say the same thing if it was 
proposed that his Fatimas and Zalukas- 
should choose their own priest, or 
see and be seen by the doctor; but. 
we do not find that practically homes 
are made wretched, or that husbands 
are set at naught, because women 
may choose their own religion, their 
own priest, and have unchecked 
intercourse with the family physician. 
-Is it impossible to imagine a wo- 
man sweet and yet strong, high-. 
minded and yet modest, tender _ if 
self-reliant, womanly if well-edu- 
cated ?—would a fine political con- 
science necessarily deaden or depress 
the domestic one?» Surely not. A 
fine political conscience would be 
only so much added—it would take 
nothing away. If women thought 
worthily about politics, as about 
smuggling and other things of the 
same class, they would be all the 
nobler in every relation, because hav- 
ing so much clearer perception of 
baseness, and so much higher stand- 
ard of nobleness. % 
At all events, the phase of wo- 
man’s rights has to be worked 
through to its ultimate. If found 
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impracticable, delusive, subversive, 
in the working, it will have to be put 
down again. 
power, both in the getting and the 
using. If women are really in earn- 
est about it they will carry the day, 
because no power can withstand a 
compact organization and the moral 
pressure of a large class movement. 
If they are not in earnest, or rather 
while they are not in earnest, the 
boon will be either disdainfully conce- 
ded, even by its antagonists, under the 
conviction that it will prove useless, 
or that it will be misused, and so a 
case made out for withdrawal ; or it 
will be withheld altogether, But the 
seed has been. sown, and in time the 
prison flagstone will be lifted up. 
Meanwhile all the best friends of 
women have but one duty to fulfil 
towards them, which is to raise the 
standard of excellence among them, 
and to make them see for themselves 


It is all a question of. 


that they can permanently gain their 
rights solely by means of the volun- 
tary respect of men, and that. respect 
is given only to those who deserve it. | 
Women are dissatisfied with things 
as they are, and with .cause ; but the 
remedy lies in their own hands, and 
is not to be looked for as a boon 
granted from the outside. When they 
will to be noble, free, respected, and 
powerful, they can be all these ; but 
they must will—not only will, they 
must work towards the higher goal 
in earnestness of purpose and faithful 
self-devotion. They must remember 
that God helps those who help them- — 
selves, and that the secret of all suc- 
cess is in endeavour. And above all, 
they must leave off clinging to their 
faults as to so many special graces, 
and thinking themselves most lovely. 
when they are most useless, and -in- 
teresting in exact proportion to their 
weakness and their vanity. 


DINING ON THE ROAD. 


HE great season of pleasure 
traffic on our railroads has just 
begun, and consequently the usual 
complaints about the inefficient nature 
of the refreshment accommodation 
provided for travellers in Great Britain, 
which appear in our newspapers and 
periodicals during the summer and 
early autumn months, are about to 
appear. Good food and drink are, ac- 
cording to our present arrangements, 
exceedingly difficult to obtain ; and it 
is still more difficult, even when we 
do obtain them, to get a chance of con- 
suming what we have secured under 
circumstances at all compatible with 
comfort. 

The miseries which attend the pur- 
suit of food in railway refreshment 
rooms have been often described; but 
there seems to be one section of them 
which has been but inadequately in- 
sisted on—that, namely, under which 
are comprised the inconveniences 
which belong tothe necessity of leaving 
one’s seat while engaging in the pur- 
suit of the necessary food and drink. 
From the time when the traveller thus 
leaves his seat till the moment of his 
getting back to it, he is always uneasy. 
He is uneasy lest somebody should 
usurp his place while he is away from 
it ; lest the objects which he ‘has left 
about should be stolen; lest—most of 
all—the train should depart without 
him. All these things make it a real 
"misery to him to quit the carriage, in 
which, at some pains, he has secured a 
comfortablecorner, and cause him tode- 
sire ardently that it might be possible 
to get what he requires without going 
away in search of it. To combine 


these two desirable objects—the re- 
pairing of his forces by means of meat 
and drink, and the retention of his 
seat, is the difficulty. As things are 
at present constituted in this country, 
the only way of effecting such combi- 
nation is for the traveller to take 
what he will require along with 
him in the carriage. The due 
carrying out, however, of the ar- 
rangements which are necessary that 
he may do this to any purpose, re- 
quire both preparation and fore- 
thought. Cold meat, and such other 
eatables as are capable of being easily 
packed, are not always ready at a 
moment’s notice. In the case, espe- 
cially, of a long journey involving an 
early start, such things must needs 
be prepared beforehand. And such 
preparations must be on a somewhat 
extended scale: knives and forks, a 
napkin, a pinch of salt, and a cup to 
drink out of, must all be packed with 
the eatables and drinkables ; and soa 
good-sized basket comes to be added 
to that hateful collection of impedi- 
ments which you have to take with 
you in the carriage, which hinder you 
so much as you run along the plat- 
form in search of a place, and which 
virtually cripple you by depriving you 
of the use of your hands when you 
most need them. To all this you 
must, however, resign yourself if—in 
this country—you desire to partake 
of something remotely resembling a 
decent meal without encountering the 
great inconveniences which are inse- 
parable from a prolonged absence 
from the carriage in which you are 
making your journey. Is there no 
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possibility of organising somearrange- 
ment which would work better than 
this ? 

An attempt has been made in 
America to meet the difficulty which 
we have been considering by the in- 
troduction of what are called ‘hotel 
cars,” on the different railways. These 
cars are provided with a salle a 
manger, in which you can eat and 
drink comfortably at a table, and with 
a bar from which all sorts of provi- 
sions are issued to those who desire 
them. There is sleeping accommo- 
dation as well ; but with that we are 
not now concerned. It is the eating 
and drinking part of the arrangement 
which appeals most strongly to us in 
this country, where distances are not 
sO great as they are in the New 
World. The plan seems an excellent 
one, if not absolutely inevitable in a 
country where a journey lasts so long 
that breakfast as well as dinner, and 
continually recurring “drinks” are 
needed during its course. Even here 
in smailGreat Britain it would be con- 
venient enough, 'and would tend greatly 
to decrease the inconvenience of tra- 
velling, but it would involve much 
expense and many changes in our 
railway arrangements. Altogether it 
seems unlikely that it will be adopted, 
for some time at any rate, especially 
as a more simple plan, perfectly 
adapted to our railways as at present 
existing, has been lately hit upon by 
those ingenious neighbours of ours on 
the other side of the Channel, whose 
example we are so often compelled to 
quote in all cases in which what is 
needed can be accomplished by. means 
of good organization and system. 

On one of the main railway lines of 
France—perhaps on more, but cer- 
tainly on one—an arrangement pre- 
vails which, because of its extreme 
convenience and simplicity, onecannot 
help wishing to see adopted generally. 
At a certain station on this line—it is 
called Vesoul—complete breakfasts 
and dinners, whichever may be re- 


quired, are supplied ready packed in: 


baskets for the convenience of those: 
travellers who may stand in need of 
such refreshment. These meals are 
ordered beforehand by an employé 
who inquires of the occupants of the 
different carriages whether they will 
require them, and then telegraphs on 
to Vesoul that ten, a dozen, twenty 
dinners or breakfasts, as the case may 
be, must be ready by the time when 
the train reaches Vesoul. When the 
train does reach Vesoul there are the 
ten, twelve, or twenty meals ready 
packed in baskets. They are handed 
into the carriages, consigned to the 
various travellers who have ordered 
them, who in due time dispose of their 
contents, without leaving their seats, 
and who make over the débris, the 
plates, knives and forks, and basket, to 
another employé who is in readiness 
to receive them at a station half-an- 
hour distant from that at which the 
basket, then in its full condition, was 
originally provided. 

The contents of each of these 
paskets, as surveyed by the eager 
and hungry eyes of the famishing 
traveller, are captivating in the ex- 
treme. The articles necessary to the 
enjoyment of his meal, and the com- 
ponent parts of the meal itself are 
there before him, all arranged —if 
the expression may be allowed—in 
strata. On the first stratum is found 
a napkin, snowy white and clean, a 
knife and fork, a glass, and a half 
bottle of wine. The traveller dis- 
poses these objects around him, well 
within reach, and as conveniently as 
circumstances will permit, and then 
directs his attention to the next 
stratum, which is revealed by the 
removal of that which has been al- 
ready mentioned. A mutton stratum 
this—mutton in the form of a cutlet, 
sweet and tender, garnished with po- 
tatoes and with a very agreeable 
sauce. The traveller—there is no 
hurry—enjoys his cutlet, and taking 
a sip of wine, not imbibed from the 
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neck of the bottle in spasmodic gulps, 
‘as too often happens when he pro- 
vides his own meal, and when the 
glass is sure to be forgotten—and 
having extracted the full flavour of 
this vin ordinaire, descends to yet 
another stratum, and brings to the 
surface a delicious fricandeau, with 
, Sauce, composed, perhaps, of sorel, 
or perhaps of pungent tomato, or of 
. some other stimulating kind. An- 
_ other sip of wine after this, perhaps, 
for there is no hurry—a pause in 
order that some point of interest in 
the landscape may be contemplated, 
and then another descent. Our gas- 
tronomical geologist has now hit upon 
the particular stratum in which the 
tribe of winged animals is found, 
and withdrawn from it a portion of 
the domestic fowl—probably, let us 
frankly admit, a leg. It is not, how- 
ever, a large leg or a stringy leg, and 
our traveller—whose fierce appetite 
has been already satisfied—is pleased 
to dally with it as a sort of superero- 
gatory addition to the more solid 
dishes which have gone before. The 
revelations made by this apparently 
inexhaustible basket are not over yet. 
At the bottom of all there is a neat 
dessert, a portion of Gruyere cheese, 
a pear, or a bunch of grapes, and a 
biscuit de Rheims. 

Now surely this is a pleasant no- 
tion of a snack, and served surely in 
a pleasant and appetising fashion. 
Compare this repast, and the manner 
of its discussion, with the ill-arranged 
and ill-served meal which awaits the 
hungry seeker after food in an Eng- 
lish refreshment - room. Consider 
the deliberate and calm manner in 
which, according to this French ar- 
rangement, the traveller unfolds his 
napkin, places it across his knees, 
and: proceeds to an examination of 
the contents of his basket. Consider 

ow gently his curiosity is stimu- 
lated, and how good that is for him. 
Consider how secure he feels of going 
through the performance undisturbed. 


He will not be howled after by 
guards, or rung after by policemen, 
or whistled after by engineers. All 
is done calmly and deliberately. The 
things are good of their kind, and 
fresh and attractive to the eye, and 
when he has done with them he gets 
rid of the refuse which remains. He 
does not carry the débris about with 
him, and the basket as well, to per- 
plex him at the journey’s end, as in 
the case when he brings his own 
refreshments with him. He crams 
everything in the Vesoul basket with 
the napkin, with which he has flicked 
the crumbs from off his lap, on the 
top, hands it to the official who ap- 
pears at the window just when he is 
wanted, and the remains of his meal 
—all things connected with it, in 
short—are gone. 

And now let the reader, having 
dealt sufficiently on this picture of 
animal enjoyment, prepare himself 
for a relishing intellectual treat, con- 
nected still with this same’ basket 
arrangement, of which such honour- 
able mention has just been made. 
The originators of this most excellent 
scheme, anxious that it should not 
miscarry through any ignorance on 
the part of the public of its details, 
have published a card, which is be- 
fore me at this moment, and in which 
all the advantages and uses of the 
system are set forth in three lan- 
guages—French, German, and Eng- 
lish. Our ingenious neighbours, 
with all their ingenuity, are not good 
linguists, and are especially often at 
fault when it becomes necessary for 
them to deal with the language 
spoken in these islands. The Eng- 
lish version of the advertisement put 
forward by the Vesoul establishment, 
is perhaps more intricately and as- 
tonishingly incoherent than any docu- 
ment ever issued to the public. It 
has: been reserved to the last as a 
bonne bouche, and is here quoted 
verbatim :— 

‘* As the express and mail trains de no 
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stop ling at the Vesoul station, theg passen 
gers voho ciroli ti dine ov breakfast av 
advised that meglo ave sufficient in baskets 
at 3 francs. 

*‘ These meals are composed with tree di 
hes, + bottle of wine, bread, and dessert. 
The baskets taken at Vesoul are to be left 
at Port d’Atelier, by the train to Paris, 
and at Lure by the train to Bale, the 
travel between Vesoul and these station 
being of 30 minutes, the passengers have 
sufficient time for taking their repast is 
carriage.” 

There is something almost terrible 
about the mystery of that first para- 
graph, and there is as well, a curious 


inconsistency between it and the 


second. Why is passen gers a divided 
word in the first paragraph, and an 
entire one in the second? The 
terrific word “ meglo” in the one is 
supplied by “meals” in the second. 
Nor is there in the whole of the 
latter part of this notice, any word 
so entirely hopeless as “ciroli” or 

Altogether, one would say that the 
railway authorities across the Chan- 
nel, are much better at composing 
French dinners than English adver- 
tisements. 


THE REVELLERS. 


THE shadows of the swallows 
Have crossed the autumn rivers, 
Then let us climb the mountains 
And friend with friend carouse ; 
We'll take a bottle with us, 
And drink like merry fellows, 
And stagger back at sunset, 
With flowers about our brows ! 


But no—let’'s drain our bottles 

At noon in this bright garden, — 

For dark and sad the sunsets— 
On distant mountains shine. 

The days of old have vanished ; 

Then drink, and laugh to-day, boys, 

Nor stain with tears your garments— —_ 
They're better stained with wine ! 


R. H. STopparp, 


‘ 

i 


A VISIT TO THE GIANT’S CAUSEWAY. 


WAS staying at the town of Cole- 
raine, in the north of Ireland, 
during part of the month of May, and, 
as a matter of course, made it a duty 
and a pleasure to devote a day to a 
visit of the famous Giant's Causeway, 
which was only eleven miles off ; so 
I took train to the seaport Portrush, 
where the railway ends, and arriving 
at one o'clock was at once attacked 
by the touters of the rival inns—the 
‘‘ Causeway Hotel” and the “ Antrim 
Arms.” The result of the discussion 
was that the delegate from the former 
hostelry was to drive me in a car to 
his hotel (a distance of eight miles) 
for the sum of two shillings. It was 
a lovely day, and appeared more 
lovely by contrast with the three pre- 
ceding days, which had been visited 
by a downpour of rain from morning 
to night. The sea was blue, calm, 
and shone like a crystal from the rays 
of the sun. From the high coast- 
road above the jagged, jutting, irre- 
gular cliffs could be seen in the dis- 
tance the Western Highlands of Scot- 
land; and like a speck on the water 
was a steamer outward bound for 
America, bearing with it the hopes 
and griefs of Irish hearts leaving their 
own country for ever. The caves 
along the cliffs from Portrush to the 
Causeway are exceedingly numerous 
and most fantastic in shape. There 
is one very deep cavern just seen from 
the road called the Priest’s Hole; 
another, formed by a natural arch, 
known as The Lady’s Wishing-Arch. 
Lovers’ Leaps abound. The most 
interesting sight, however, is the ruins 
of the Dunluce Castle, probably the 


largest ruins in the United Kingdom. 
This castle, which has been in this 
state for nearly two hundred years, 
belonged of course to an Irish king at 
one time; like Killarney it was 
tenanted by a Banshee or spirit, 
whose appearance denoted a death. 
It is built on the rock one hundred 
feet high, of which, in some places, it 
seems almost a continuation and must 
have been impregnable. One can 
still trace the courtyard, the rooms 
for the soldiers, the pay-office, and in 
the castle itself there is the ban- 
quetting-hall, with ball-room above ; 
the ladies’ dressing-room being at one 
end, and the gentlemen’s at the other. 
There is the kitchen with a large 
recess, where stood the oven. One 
side of this faces the sea, and report 
says, that on the occasion of prepa- 
rations for a grand banquet, the wall 
gave way, and the cook and eight of 
the servants were precipitated into the 
torrent below and drowned. An 
immense.cave is hollowed out under- 
neath the castle, the entrance to which 
is just below the chief hall. It is 
much to be regretted that Prince 
Arthur did not visit this marvellous 
ruin when he came to the Causeway. 
By many its attractions are held to be 
superior even to its gigantic neigh- 
bour. Arrived at the ‘ Causeway 
Hotel,” where I happened to be the 
only visitor, I was met by a guide, 
who for the sum of five shillings, 
offered to show me everything to be. 
seen, and to do it all under four hours. 
So we started to the beach and en- 
tered a boat rowed by four lusty 
fellows, in order to visit the two large 
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éaves of the Gauseway. Dunkery 
Cave, the larger of the two, is six 
hundred and sixty feet in length. At 
high tide the best part of this distance 


gan be travelled in a boat, but at low 


tide one can walk on the sand to such 
a distance that the entrance, which is 
one of the grandest natural arches I 
have ever seen, looks like a star in 
the distance. Some choice specimens 
of the maiden-hair fern grow on the 
walls of this cave, and are secured by 
means of large poles. One side of 


' the cave is composed of basalt, the 


other of trap-rock, whilst close to 
the water's edge the rocks have a dull 
pink appearance, caused by the rust 
of the iron, the oxide of which is found 
in many parts of the Causeway. On 
leaving this cave we rowed past the 
whole marvellous range of rocks, to 
which all sorts of names have been 
given. There is the Giant’s Pulpit, 
the Giant’s Well, and a little further 
on the Causeway itself. Seen from 
the sea the effect is very disappoint- 
ing ; one sees a mass of small pillars 
of rock, some close to the water's 
edge, others rising higher, but bear- 
ing an insignificant appearance totally 
unlike what one would have imagined 
their appearance to be. Wait, how- 
ever, till we see them from the land. 
Now we pay attention to the cliffs, 
which rise hundreds of feet above us, 
marked with long regular columns 
thirty or forty feet high. There is 
the Giant’s Organ, composed of im- 
mense columns resembling strangely 
the pipes of an enormous organ. There 
is the Giant’s Amphitheatre, pro- 
nounced by all to be the grandest 
natural amphitheatre in Europe. The 
sides of the semicircle composing 
it, are in many places these grand 
massive columns of rugged basalt 
raised in two tiers, each sixty feet 
high, and between them a stratum of 
clay and oxide of iron; but the 
grandest of all the sights in this 
marvellous scene of grandeur is the 
promontory known as the Pleaskin, 


which has been pronounced to be 
the finest natural headland. in the 
world. In height it rises almost 
perpendicularly four hundred and 
twenty feet, and contains two series 
of columns one above the other, from 
forty-five to sixty feet in height, 
separated by a distinct stratum of rock 
fifty-six feet high. In this promon- 
tory there are sixteen distinct strata 
of basalt. -There is also to be seen 
a quaint irregular mass of rock, 
rising from the water, known as The 
Nursing Child, which conveys the 
idea of a giant nurse bearing on her 
back the form of a giant child. One 
of the finest bays in the series is 
the Spanish bay, where was wrecked 
the ship of the Spanish admiral com- 
manding the Armada. The Admiral 
mistook the three pillars on the top of 
this rock, known as the Giant's Chim- 
ney Tops, for Dunluce Castle, and 
in firing on them, ran his ship on a 
rock. The organ of this vessel is to 
be seen at Trinity College, Dublin. 
Having now seen the wonders of the 
Causeway by sea, we landed, and 
accompanied by the guide made the 
best of our way up the cliffs in order 
to get a different view of this range of 
rocks. On the top of thecliff we paused 
for a short time, to watch the gran- 
deur of the scene. The Isle of Cantyre 
could be distinctly seen, and further 
inland, the mountains of the Scotch 
Highlands covered with.snow, which 
shone like glass in the rays of the 
sun. The quick eye of the guide 
discovered a falcon on one of the 
rocks of Bengore Head. The falcons 
in this part are supposed to be the 
finest in the kingdom. These rare 
and beautiful birds are worth at least 
43 each for stuffing, and one Irish 
gentleman has in his possession no 
fewer than thirty pairs, which cost 
him to keep as much as a pair of 
race-horses would. A stone soom 
drove the falcon away, and on the 
rock which she had left, we could see 
two eggs of a reddish hue, equal in 
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size to hen’s eggs. The guide marked 
the spot in his mind, intending to 
come the next day and take them 
away in the following manner. A 
boy is let over the perpendicular rock 
by a rope, bearing a basket on his 
back, in which he places the eggs. 
For this work he receives ten shillings, 
and the guide can sell the eggs for 
fifteen shillings each. Working our 
way back, we began to descend the 
cliff to get to the Causeways them- 
selves, and as soon as we had reached 
them, their wondrous grandeurshowed 
itself. Fancy sixty thousand columns 
wedged in close to each other, stretch- 
ing into the sea. The tops of most 
of them are five and six-sided figures, 
three only have nine sides, several I 
believe have four, and one only is 
triangular. As we walked over them, 
the guide pointed out the centre or 
key-stone of the Causeway ; the most 
perfect rhomboid, the most perfect 
oblong, and the most perfect hexagon. 
A convex column he pointed out, the 
concave part of which had been an- 
nexed by a Scotch professor, who 
uses it in his house as a wash-hand 
basin. The guide offered to cut out 
a column, pack it in wood, and send 
it to London for £5, and assured me 
he had sent off several columns to 
the United States, and that these 
columns are often purchased by gen- 
tlemen to place in their gardens. It 


is supposed that these columns extend 
under the sea to Staffa, where a simi- 
lar range of basaltic columns, much 
higher than these, is to be found. 
Tradition says, the Causeway was 
built by an Irish giant, Fin M‘Caul, 
who made the Causeway over the sea 
to Scotland, in order to fight a cer- 
tain insolent Scottish giant. The 
latter. was thrashed, and ultimately 
settled in Ireland, leaving his native 
country for good, as is the custom 
with many of his nation at the present 
time. Fossils are fourd in abund- 
ance in this district. .+amonites are 
common about four miles from the 
Causeway, and occasionally flintarrow- 
heads, old Roman coins, and even 
daggers are found, and eagerly pur- 
chased for different museums. The 
late Clarkson Stanfield painted some 
of his best pictures here. In a week 
he sketched six, and for his finest, re- 
presenting the Spanish bay of which 
mention has already been made, he 
received the large sum of £1,300. It 
is to be hoped that this summer many 
English tourists will visit this scene 
of natural grandeur—they may be 
sure that Fenianism is unknown here, 
and that the best guide for intelligence 
activity and civility, is one John King 
of Bushmills, to whose attention we 
are glad to bear witness, and to 
whom we are-indebted for many of 
the statements in this paper. 
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A RUN WITH BUFFALOES. 


AM one who visits the Cape of 
Good Hope, or, as the country is 
more commonly called, the Cape Co- 
lony, with a view of having sport, 
ought to fit himself out in guns, 
clothing, and ammunition, under the 
advice of some person who has had 
experience in the land. As regards 
clothing, the rules to be observed, 
are, I should say, three. First, to 
have nothing of a colour that at- 
tracts the eye easily. Secondly, to 
wear nothing that can tear; or else 
the thorny mimosa tree, and other 
equally destructive plants of their 
several kinds, will soon leave a man 
without a covering to his shoulders. 
Lastly, the fashion of a sportsman’s 
garments in Southern Africa should 
be such that he can walk or ride in 
t.em with equal ease. Thus long 
trousers, without straps, although ex- 
cellent for walking, would not do for 
riding ; and big boots, although good 
for the latter, would never do for the 
former. The dress I found by far 
the most suited for the country was 
a close-fitting, but not tight, shoot- 
ing-jacket, buttoning down in front, 
coming well over the hips, but not 
reaching to the saddle. This was 
made of fustian which had been wash- 
ed again and again in sea-water, until 
all unpleasant smell had vanished 
from it. My nether limbs were clad 
in corduroy, fashioned something be- 
tween breeches and knickerbockers, 
being not quite so tight as the one, 
and not so loose as the other. Meet- 
ing them I had a pair of leather leg- 
gings, made of eland hide, which 
can always be procured at Graham's 


Town, or Somerset, and on my feet 
were stout untanned lace-up ankle- 
boots, made very broad in the toe, 
and very wide all over the sole of the 
foot. All my clothing (including my 
head-dress, which was a stout hunt- 
ing-cap, with a brim all round in- 
stead of merely a peak) was dyed of 
the same colour—a very dull brown, 
something like heather that has com- 
menced to wither. In the bush it 
is a great thing not to show any 
colour which could attract the wild 
animals, and thereby frighten them. 
Before I went to the Cape, I would 
not believe that so much depended 
upon whether the sportsman showed 
any colour, but I saw it proved by 
experiment when I was on the Thebus 
flats, near Cradock. Two gentlemen, 
who, in their clothes dyed the colour 
I have described, were barely to be 
distinguished at all when five hun- 
dred yards off, became quite objects 
of note when one had put awhite cloth 
over his cap, and the other had tied his 
red silk handkerchief round his waist. 
In India I have frequently seen a 
small spot of any bright colour 
in dress cause an antelope to take 
flight ; and I once saw a sportsman 
very nearly killed by a bison, merely 
because he had incautiously ventured 
upon taking off his dull-dyed shoot- 
ing-jacket, and showing his white 
shirt-sleeves. He was further off 
from the brute than the rest of the 
party, but the conspicuous contrast of 
his white sleeves caused the bison to 
charge him at once, and the brute very 
nearly caught him. 

Rifles and guns that do for India 
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are not always good for Cape shoot- 
ing. For instance, there is nothing 
preferable, when tiger shooting in 
Bengal or Bombay, to a two-ounce 
rifle. But to carry such a weapon 
on horseback for hours would be 
most fatiguing, apd to shoot with it 
from the shoulder, when perhaps 
Tiding at full gallop, a simple impos- 
sibility. Nor would I recommend 
for Cape purposes the ordinary rifle 
used in the Highlands when deer- 
stalking. The weapon is too long in 
the barrel, and too difficult to load. 
For all purposes on horseback (and 
by far the greater part of the large 
game in the colony is pursued and 
killed mounted) I would recommend 
the sportsman to have a very short 
rifled breech-loader, not longer than 
the carbines now used in the English 
cavalry. A weapon like this can be 
made to carry two hundred and fifty 
yards; and it is almost impossible that. 
a sportsman who is following Eland, 
or Wildebeest, or Sprinkbok, or any 
other variety of deer, can require to: 
fire at a greater distance; and in. 
most cases when he has to fire from 
the saddle, it will be at close quarters. 
A long-barrelled rifle can never, or 
hardly ever, be used with effect from 
horseback, but a short weapon 
can be held quite steady, even with 
only one hand. At the same time, as 
a sportsman is often carried many 
miles away from his wagons and 
friends, it is just as well to have with 
him a second rifle, with which he 
would be able to get a long shot 
from on foot. This can be done by 
having what is called, in this country, 
a ‘“carbine-buckle,” made to fix on 
the stirrup, and a strap from the hind- 
part of the saddle, which would al- 
ways secure a second weapon in such 
a way as not to inconvenience the 
rider, and yet be always handy if 
wanted. 
The invention of breech-loaders 
has been a very great thing for 
sportsmen in Southern Africa. To 


load a rifle fron? the muzzle when 
on horseback is always difficult, and 
generally very dangerous. It is’ not 
only hard work, but offew utterly im- 
possible, to drive a bullet Horie in’ a 
muzzle-loading rifle whilst riding’ at 
acanter. The consequences are that 
the ball is not sent properly down, 
and the piece is very liable to burst 
the first time it is fired. It so hap- 
pened that I had at the Cape one of 
the first breech-loaders ever seen in 
the colony. It was a French rifle, 
made by Lavigne, and although far 
from being as perfect as weapons of 
the kind are now-a-days, it was very 
much admired, and it did me ex- 
cellent service when mounted and 
following “big game.” I could 
always load and fire three or four 
times, and that with the greatest 
safety, to one shot from my com- 
panions, who had only muzzle-loaders. 
Some of the more old-fashioned of 
the colonists pretended to look down 
with the greatest possible contempt 
upon this new-fangled piece of ord- 
nance, particularly many of my friends 
the Boers. But after a lengthy con- 
troversy respecting it, they would 
generally give in, admitting that it 
‘was a great improvement, particularly 
for mounted work, upon the muzzle- 
loaders ; making, however, this ad- 
‘denda to what they admitted—namely, 
‘that to be of any use in the interior 
of the Cape Colony the owner of such 
‘a weapon ought to know how t 

imake cartridges to fit it. : 

On one occasion my breech-loader 
sttood me in good service, and enabled 
me to kill where I should otherwise 
neve certainly had a blank day. 

Kt was at a spot some twelve miles 
from the nearest Boer’s farm, and 
petraps a hundred and fifty to the 
north and west of Colesbrook., I had 
gone out then from the farm I had 
been staying at, intending to push on 
still farther towards the bushmen’s 
country, I was still asleep under my 
wagon, when a noise, as if ten 
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thousand demons had been let loose, 
reached my ears, and caused me to 
jump up, although it was hardly yet 
daylight. At first, half asleep as I 
was, I believed myself back in India, 
and thought that the noise I. heard 
was that of jackals ; and I-was not 
far out. Calling to some of our 
Hottentot followers, I asked them 
what was the matter, and they told 
me that the “wild honden,” or wild 
dogs, were out in pursuit of some 
animal, which they endeavour to run 
down by sheer numbers, and by relays 
stationed here and there. Wishing 
to see what I had heard so much of 
from various sportsmen, and what is 
not often witnessed, I ordered my 
horse to be got ready, and by the 
time the day broke I was in the 
saddle, and ready to proceed to the 
scene of action. The wild dogs were 
evidently pursuing their game in a 
circle, and no very great distance from 
our wagons, and the noise they kept 
up incessantly easily told me where 
they were. But they were farther off 
than I thought, and when I caught 
sight of them they were, to my sur- 
prise pursuing a cow-buffalo, some 
dozen dogs following her as fox- 
hounds would a fox, only very much 
nearer. They were evidently bent 
upon keeping the cow to a certain 
line of country, and upon running 
her down by sheer perseverance. I 
followed this extraordinary hunt for 
some time, and saw what I had often 
heard, but never quite believed, that 
these wild dogs evidently take their 
measures beforehand, and that here 
and there along the line they intend 
to run their prey are stationed small 
parties of these animals who relieve 
and take the places of those that are 
tired. 1 saw distinctly these relays 
relieve each other three several times. 
The whole pack that was in pursuit 
would not change, but three or four 
would fall out, and their places would 
be taken by those that were in reserve, 
and so on to the place where the 


next relay was. The buffalo was 
evidently sorely pushed and greatly 
distressed. Her pursuers had pro- 
bably been after her for some hours, 


and she had evidently given up all- 


hope of acting on the offensive. The 
dogs did not attempt to close with 
the cow, but kept up a most per- 
sistent yelping behind her, seemingly 
determined to run her down through 
sheer exhaustion. 

Partly to give the poor beast a bet- 
ter chance for her life, and partly 
from being anxious to secure the 
prize of a fine fat cow-buffalo for my- 
self, I pulled up, and covering one of 
the wild dogs, fired. The brute 
tumbled over stone-dead, then all his 
companions howled as if they too 
were struck. I then rode nearer to 
them, and fired my revolver, knocking 
over two more. The cow, seeing that 
her pursuers were scampering off, 
pulled up also, and changed her di- 
rection towards a small thicket not 
far off. Not wishing she should gain 


‘this cover, I rode at once to intercept 


her, when, to my astonisment a herd 
of about twelve buffaloes, headed by 
a very fine bull, burst from the 
thicket, and joined their companion, 
the former rewarding me for having 
destroyed her enemies by charging 
full tilt at me. 

I easily avoided the brute, who, 
worn out as she had been by the wild 
dogs, was not in very good wind; 
but as the hunt had been going on 
for some time at no great distance 
from the thicket, it was evident this 
herd, that certainly did not fear man, 
was in mortal dread of the pack 
of “wild honden,” and had been 
hiding from them, leaving the ill-fated 
cow to her fate, until she was rescued 
by me. 

Recovering from my surprise at 
the sight of this herd, I at once re- 
loaded my breech-loader, and rode at 
the leading bull. Buffaloes are by no 
means fast in their pace, and so it 
was easy for me to head them, which 
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I did for the purpose of turning them 
from another thicket to which they 
were making.* In doing this, I rode 
up alongside of the leading bull, and 
fired at him, aiming behind the shoul- 
der. He was evidently wounded, but 
not ina mortal place, and, turning, he 
charged at me. With the horse I was 
riding, it was very easy to avoid him, 
and this I did several times in succes- 
sion, firing whenever I could get a 
chance—sometimes hitting, but often 
missing him. At last, when trying to 
make a final charge at me, he fell 
forward on his knees stone-dead, hav- 
ing, as we discovered afterwards, when 
cutting him up, no less than five balls 
in his body, two of which must have 
proved mortal. The gallant brute had 
made a running fight of it with all 
this amount of lead in him, and had I 
been on foot, or even mounted upon 
an awkward or timid horse, would 
probably have given a good account 
of me. 

By the time I had killed the old 
bull, we had approached to within a 
mile of where the wagons were, and 


* See Illustration. 


some of my Hottentot followers came 
out to see the buffalo, and help to cut 
him up. One of them called my at- 
tention to the fact that here and there, 
all over the plain, we were watched 
by parties of wild dogs. There must 
have been several hundreds of these 
animals within a short distance of. 
where we stood, and looking on with 
a grave earnestness at what we were 
doing, and ready, no doubt, to fight 
and quarrel over the offal of the bull 
as soon aS we were gone. Where 
they had come from, and where they 
had hidden themselves until then, or 
by what instinct they had been brought 
together, I cannot imagine; but dog 
and bitch, young and old, fat and lean,. 
there they were, evidently greatly in- 
terested at what was going on, and, 
as we could see, and hear directly 
after dark, determined to have a feast 
out of what we left of the bull’s car-: 
case. 

With no other gun than a breech- 
loader could I have fired as often as 
I did that day at the bull, and with 
no other weapon would I have ever 
brought him to bay. 
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By ANNIE THOMAS (Mrs. PENDER CUDLIP). © 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
ONE EXPLANATION. 


HE morning after her arrival 
young Mrs. Scorrier left the 
rding-house in the Brompton Road 
directly after the late scrambling 
breakfast which inaugurated daily life 
there. Cissy was anxious to get over 
to her uncle’s house before any of 
Isabelle’s confidential young lady 
friends looked in with the ease of 
intimacy before luncheon, in order to 
watch how the bride-elect and the 
trousseau were getting on. 

For in Cissy's mind, in spite of that 
conversation which has been recorded 
between Mr. Lister and herself, Isa- 
belle still occupied the position of a 
bride-elect. No note had been re- 
ceived from the Vargraves which could 
lead her to suppose that he had acted 
as he had declared himself about to 
act. “It was idle bombast, and when 
he found it didn’t please me, he would 
go on as if he had never spoken,” she 
said, so re-assuringly, as she walked 
quietly through Kensington Gardens 
and out into Palace Gardens on her 
way to Bayswater. 

The sight of the way that had once 
been so familiar to her, brought back 
all her family feeling for the house- 
hold in which she had a part when 
she had learnt that way first. She 
did sincerely hope that it was all going 
smoothly with Isabelle—though at 
the same time her feminine instincts 
were upon her so strongly that she 
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could not help allowing herself to 
remember that Isabelle had stooped 
to conquer. However, Isabelle’s gain 
was no loss to her, so she looked 
leniently upon the dereliction from 
dignity which had compassed it. 

Her uncle had gone off to the city 
to his duties when she reached his 
house, and her aunt and Isabelle were 
sitting in a purposeless dejected way 
in a little room that they never used 
when they were cheerful, behind the 
dining-room, The remains of a late 
breakfast were still upon the table, 


and both mother and daughter were: 


hanging sadly over their cups, as if 
they hoped to find some comfort in 
them. 

As Cissy was announced, and simul- 
taneously with the announcement 
walked into the room, Mrs. Vargrave 
rose up with a feeble cry of satisfac- 
tion and flung her arms round her 
niece’s neck. ‘Now we shall have 
some comfort, now we shall know 
what to do,” she exclaimed, as Cissy 
warmly responded to her caresses. 
But Isabelle only rose up stiffly, and 
gave her hand with the air of one who 
deemed herself wronged. Instinctively 
Cecile felt that she had been wise in 
going to the boarding-house, This 
house, that had been her home once, 
could never be a home to her again. 

“But what is the matter, and why 
do you both seem so dull?” Cissy 
asked presently, and then Mrs. Var- 
grave shook her head and began to 
cry, and Isabelle turned away with a 
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spasm on her fair face, and a gesture 
as of pain—turned away and stood 
looking into the fire, and grasping her 
own hands, in order as it seemed, to 
keep herself from expressing all she 
felt. 

“Oh! my dear,” Mrs. Vargrave 
said, after a few moments’ pause. 
“We have bitter cause to be and to 
seem dull. We have sad reason in- 
deed for rueing Isabelle’s visit to see 
you.” 

“ Rueing her visit to me! Why?” 

“Oh! it’s no use going back to 
first causes, and rueing this, that, 
and the other,” Isabelle said, wearily. 
“« My engagement is broken off, and 
my heart is broken, Cissy, that’s all.” 

Cissy’s heart gave a great throb as 
she listened. ‘‘ Not really and alto- 
gether ?” she said. 

“Yes, really and altogether; 
Mamma may take a pleasure in talk- 
ing about it—I don’t.” And with 
that Miss Vargrave left the room. 

“Why, you see,” Mrs. Vargrave 
commenced, falling upon the task of 
telling with ardour not to say vora- 
city. ‘You see we had our reasons 
for thinking Mr. Lister very dilatory 
in forwarding his preparations for 
the marriage, and, at last, on my ad- 
vice, Papa wrote to him, and his 
answer was unsatisfactory, eminently 
unsatisfactory. He proposed coming 
up and being perfectly frank, and 
honest, and candid with us, and that 
didn’t look well you know.” 

Cissy could only be dumb. 

“1 saw at once that it didn’t look 
well, and I said so to your uncle, but 
I never breathed a word to Isabelle 
—time enough, poor child, when she 
must know it, I said. So we waited, 
and waited, and the day before yes- 
terday he came.” 

Again Mrs. Vargrave paused, and 
again Cissy filled the pause with her 
silence, which was as eloquent as the 
most emphatic speech could have 
been. 

“He came,” Mrs. Vargrave re- 


sumed, ‘‘and it was to be seen at 
once in his manner that he had 
something to say that would be hard 
for him to say and for us to hear. 
We were all sitting together when he 
came in, and though I saw Isabelle 
trembling like a leaf, I must say she 
behaved beautifully ; she got up and 
held her hand out to him as politely 
as if she had nothing to think of but 
politeness.” 

“ Poor 
heartily. 

“Ah! you feel what’s coming; you 
always were so quick,” Mrs. Var- 
grave said, admiringly. ‘ Well, he 
began speaking, and I must say he 
spoke handsomely—very handsomely 
indeed,” Mrs. Vargrave repeated, with 
that sort of marked appreciation of 
well-conditioned words, well-ordered, 
which is a speciality of the deluded 
—‘ he spoke very handsomely about 
how he admired and esteemed Isa- 
belle, and how she might make any 
man happy, and how he felt himself 
to be unworthy of her—which, as I 
told him at once, was absurd, we 
being quite satisfied as to his worth 
—and when he had said that, and 
seemed at a loss, your uncle spoke 
out like a man and a father, and said 
how he would be the last to hold any 
man to an engagement that was dis- 
tasteful to him. And so we sat 
there——I and my poor girl — and 
couldn’t speak a word while her hap- 
piness was being taken away from 
her.” 

“ Aunt, dear aunt, what dare I say 
to you?” Cissy said, as Mrs. Var- 
grave stopped and sobbed. ‘Will 
you be angry with me if I say that 
Isabelle is happier so than she would 
be as an unloved wife ?” 

“Oh, yes, my dear, you may say 
that or anything else; but, you see, 
we can’t help feeling that if he had 
only married her, he might have 
loved her, while, as it is, we snow 
she’s unhappy.” 

«Did Mr. Lister explain his change 


Isabelle!” Cissy cried, 
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of sentiments?” Cissy asked, ner- 
vously. 

‘“Why, yes. That reminds me,” 
Mrs. Vargrave said, with a burst of 
sudden memory, “he did say that 
for many years his heart had been 
given to another woman, and that 
though that other woman had put 
herself beyond the reach of his hopes 
quite, and of his thoughts almost, by 
marrying—that he felt it would be 
doing Isabelle, or any other woman, 
an injustice, to give her such a dead 
heart as his in return for her young, 
warm, living one. He spoke most 
handsomely, I must say, though he 
made me miserable by his determi- 
nation.” 

‘«‘ And how has Isabelle borne it— 
my poor darling ?” Cissy asked, feel- 

ingly. 

To tell the truth,” Mrs. Var- 
grave said, with an embarrassed air, 
‘not at all well; she has taken a 
most perverted notion in her head 
that you are the cause of it; that he 
liked you better than a man ought to 
like another man’s wife.” 

“It is a notion that I pity any 
woman for taking into her head about 
a man she loved and thought of 
marrying,” Cissy said, quietly. 

“And such an utterly absurd one,” 
Mrs. Vargrave said, with an air of 
blind, maternal pride. ‘As I say to 
Isabelle, it would have been different 
if he had got in love with you before 
he saw her ; but as it is, even if he 
saw you before Isabelle went to your 
house—which I’m sure I forget about 
—why, you were married, and not 
to be thought of. But Isabelle is 
obstinate, and persists in an opinion 
which, I must say, is complimentary 
neither to you nor your husband.” 

‘I am deeply grieved at it,” Cissy 
said, sorrowfully. ‘ ‘Evil is wrought 
by want of thought, as well as want 
of heart,’ very often, in sober truth. 
Isabelle—should have spared me 
such reflections as these—indeed she 
should.” 


“I told her I had never used to 
consider you a flirt.” 

“A flirt! No, Aunt Vargrave, 
whatever I may be, at least I am not 
that—that smallest thing. I have 
follies enough, of one kind and 
another, to answer for, but flirtation 
is not one of them.” 

Then there was silence between 
them for a few moments, and Mrs. 
Vargrave occupied it by thinking that 
she had not yet asked what brought 
her there, unexpectedly. Accordingly 
she roused herself and asked that 
question, and Cissy answered— 

“Arthur thinks I am staying with 
you, and you must let him think so 
for awhile, please, and receive letters 
for me.” 

' “You have not come away from 
him, Cissy?” poor Mrs. Vargrave 
moaned. 

“Come away from him ?—to be 
sure I have,” Cissy said, cheerfully ; 
‘the truth is, we have been impro- 
vident people, and just at present we 
are without a home of our own; but 
my dear Arthur is so plucky and so 
clever, that he will be fairly placed 
before the world again; and, in the 
meantime, I don’t want to cost him 
anything, so I have come up——”" 

“To stay with us,” Mrs. Vargrave 
interrupted. 

“No, indeed, aunt,” Cissy said, 
shaking her head, decidedly, ‘that 
is what Arthur thinks I am going to 
do, and what I want you to let him 
think I am doing; the poor boy 
would be wretched if he thought I 
was on my own resources; he has an 
idea that all women are defenceless 
creatures, ready to fall victims to the 
mildest social monsters: but I am 
very well able to take care of myself 
—still, I want your help.” 

“What are you going to do?” 
Poor Mrs. Vargrave was longing to 
press and entreat, and almost com- 
mand Cissy to stay in that house, 
and be safe and happy, and comfort- 
able. But she thought of her own 
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daughter, and of that daughter's re- 
cently developed antagonism to Cissy, 
and she paused. 

“I am going to give lessons in 
drawing and French,” Cissy said, 
promptly. ‘You must help to find 
me pupils.” 

“Oh! what will people think ?” 
Mrs. Vargrave cried, in her agony ; 
‘you so lately married, to be back 
here alone, supporting yourself.” 

“It's much better that I should be 
back here alone than back here with 
anybody else, since my husband can’t 
be with me,” Cissy said, philosophi- 
cally. ‘And it’s much more honest 
of me to mean to support myself than 
to let any one else do it.” 

‘But what will people think ?” 

“Think me a good instructress for 
afew months, I hope.” Cissy said, 
blithely ; ‘‘don’t infuse doubt and 
dejection into my system, Aunt Var- 
grave ; it will be a hard battle, how- 
ever hopefully I fight it—if I take up 
arms nervously I shall surely get 
worsted.” 

“ How will you begin ?—I always 
wonder how people begin doing any- 
thing of that sort,” Mrs. Vargrave 
said, vaguely. 

“I shall begin by making you can- 
vass your friends, and if that fails, why, 
I must advertise,” Cissy said, coolly. 

“I couldn’t—so soon after your 
marriage,” Mrs. Vargrave said, look- 
ing aghast. ‘ Canvassing my friends 
to send pupils to you will be nearly 
as bad as telling them about poor 
Isabelle,” and then Mrs. Vargrave 
fell freshly back upon that subject, 
and bemoaned it, and lamented its 
rise and fall, just as though Cissy’s 
tangible troubles had never been 
mentioned. 

The morning wore on, and Cissy 
began to feel that if she did not make 
a move none would be made by her 
aunt. Isabelle had not come down 
again—stricken deer are apt to in- 
cline towards solitude, under the 
circumstances from which she was 


suffering. On the whole, this avoid- 
ance of her (Cissy) by her cousin was 


' well-timed. Anger and distrust were 


both young and strong in the heart 
of the girl, and that being the case, 
her sympathy would be frigidly with- 
held, or, worse still, frigidly given to 
the wife who was beginning to feel 
the need of all the sympathetic sup- 
port that could be given to her. 

But excellent Mrs. Vargrave was 
one of that large class of people who 
never can let well alone. As soon as 
Cissy suggested quietly that she was 
going away, because her time was of 
value to herself, Mrs. Vargrave begged 
that she would not go without seeing 
Isabelle ; and when Cissy remarked 
practically that if Isabelle had cared 
to see her she would not have gone 
away, Mrs. Vargrave cavilled amiably 
at the natural conclusion, and avowed 
that it was not like Cissy to “ take 
offence,” and to ‘‘make mistakes,” 
and generally do what was more just 
than merciful. ‘Go up to her room 
and speak to her as if nothing had 
happened, and it will be all right,” 
Mrs. Vargrave advised, hopefully, 
and Cissy obeyed the well-intentioned 
injunction, as far as going up to 
Isabelle’s room was concerned. But 
when she got there she found it very 
hard to carry out the letter of the 
law that had been laid down to her— 
that is to say, she stumbled over the 
obstructions that were in the way of 
her speaking ‘‘as if nothing had 
happened ” to the embittered, blighted 
betrothed. 

‘«Tsabelle ! you won't think I am 
forcing myself upon you,” she began, 
hesitating just inside the door, and 
yearningly wishing that she could re- 
live the past six months—er, at least 
“revise,” if she could not re-live 
them. Then (in that desirable case) 
all should “‘ have had their own,” so 
fairly and satisfactorily. But as it 
was ! oh! as it was, nothing remained 
for her but to make the best of it— 
for everybody. 
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won't think you're forcing your- 
self upon me, as you call it, Cissy, if 
you will just let me be alone here,” 
Isabelle said, in a miserable mono- 
tone. ‘My head aches. Why can’t 
you go out shopping with mamma, or 
calling on some of the kind friends 
(who'll be delighted to see you, and 
hear all about me), and leave me to 
have the ache in peace.” 

Cissy’s brow contracted a little. 
When a woman is bent upon earnest 
hard work—or rather, shall I say, 
when the necessity for earnest, hard 
work is forced upon her—she is apt 
to feel resentfully towards those who, 
in mere idleness, point out that there 
is a path of roses to be taken—if only 
she has time (and conscience) to take 
it. ‘I can't afford to go shopping,” 
she said, a little sternly, ‘‘any more 
than I can afford to waste good time 
in calling. on our good friends of an 
inquiring turn of mind.” 

“Oh! to be sure,” Isabelle said, 
shrugging her shoulders unsympa- 
thetically. ‘I forgot the conjugal 
claims : Arthur wants you, I suppose, 
and his mildest wish is your law; it’s 
a pretty poem to you, no doubt ; but, 
excuse me, for only seeing the comic 
side of it,” and Isabelle laughed 
harshly. 

A moment's hesitation or doubt as 
to the course to be pursued, and 
neither woman could ever have bent 
before the other, and still retained 
her own respect. Cissy would not 
permit this moment's hesitation or 
doubt to intervene. ‘There is no 
comic side to it, or tragic side either, 
thank heaven,” she said, seriously, 
advancing and putting her hands on 
Isabelle’s shoulder, ‘‘ only a serious 
side, dear. Arthur’s mildest wish 
would be my law if I dared consult 
a wish of his now; as it is, we are 
parted for a time, by pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence, or rather by the 
want of the same; and—don’t you 
be hard on me, Isabelle,” and Cissy, 
as she spoke, bent her head down on 


Isabelle’s shoulder, and recovered 

her breath by means of a sob or two. 
“You have not quarrelled with 

Arthur ?” Isabelle asked, anxiously. 

*Quarrelled with Arthur !—what 
will you think next ? don’t I tell you 
that it's money, or the want of it, 
that has put us apart for a time. I 
am going to live in a boarding-house, 
and teach all sorts of things for a 
time, until my husband can have me 
home again.” 

‘““What a life!” Isabelle said, 
shuddering; “‘ how wrong of any man 
to marry without he has money 
enough to keep a wife properly.” 

That's a social platitude,” Cissy 
said, in the vastness of her experience; 
‘‘he had money enough when he 
married, but it failed him,” she added, 
sketchily ; and Isabelle nodded assent 
to the vaguely-put proposition, and 
wondered whether or not Edward 
Lister’s money would have failed him 
if she had married him, according as 
she had intended, and then recalled 
herself to the present, and prepared 
to do battle against Cissy’s asser- 
tion. 

“It may be a mere platitude; but 
you must feel the truth of it,” she 
said, sententiously. 

“Isabelle, don’t try to carry on a 
chain of argument; you're much 
nicer when you're feelingly discur- 
sive,” Cissy said, laughing. ‘Come 
out, now, and witness my efforts, and 
laugh at my failures, if you will.” 

She tried to be affectionate and 
intimate, friendly anc familiar, as of 
old, with Isabelle ; but Isabelle ren- 
dered herself stonily inaccessible, 
after the manner of one who thought 
herself wronged. 

“T have no time to go out to-day, 
Cissy, thank you,” she said, coldly, 
“and no inclination (to tell the truth) 
to see you make a fresh start in life— 
my own is ended.” 

And then Isabelle bent down her 
pretty head, and wept, not bitterly, 
but plaintively. 
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“Will you speak to me about it, 
Belle ?” Cissy whispered. 

“‘T would much rather not; and 
yet why do I say that? It’s painful 
enough, and mortifying enough, but 
perhaps I had better have it out with 
you.” 

“Isabelle, don’t grieve for him,” 
Cissy said, gulping down her own 
emotion with a big effort. ‘There 
is much about him that is lovable and 
charming, I know that ; but he would 
have been hard to live with. He is 
masterful 

“T would have been his mistress,” 
Isabelle interrupted. 

“He would have lorded it over 
you,” Cissy went on, eagerly. 

“T would have been his slave,” 
Isabelle said, slowly. 

‘‘ He would have gone back, even 
in word and outward seeming, to 
some older love that he chooses to 
believe the real and right one,” Cissy 
continued. 

And then Isabelle moved herself 
away from Cissy, as if she had been 
hurt, and said— 

“I would have won him from that 
older love. I would have banished 
its memory. I would have had him 
for quite my own, if it hadn’t been 
for you.” 

And as she said that, she gave up 
wrestling with constraint, and broke 
down utterly, sobbing and crying 
over that bright, broken dream as if 
she had no hope. 

“Isabelle, dare I tell you?” Cissy 
muttered. And then, as she perceived 
that Isabelle had not taken in the 
full meaning of her words, she added, 
hastily, “Do you think his transient 
admiration for me—a married woman 
—his friend’s wife, banished some 
older, better, purer dream, Isabelle?” 

“Yes,” Isabelle replied, do. 
I can’t help your being offended, or 
virtuously indignant, but I do. Your 
lures won him away from some 
healthy love that he could have for- 
gotten forme. I can understand it 


all. He loved some Wordsworth’s 
‘Lucy’ kind of girl in his youth, and 
she died, probably, and he went on 
worshipping her memory, as men do 
when nothing more attractive comes 
to supersede it, until he met us, and 
then he gave up ghosts and longed 
for flesh and blood—and you con- 
trasted strongly with the old love, 
and so he went into bondage to you, 
and—Cissy, Cissy, your vanity might 
have spared me, for I did love him.” 

‘Shall I tell her?” Two or three 
times Cissy Scorrier asked herself 
this question, before she could decide 
as to what would be best, wisest, 
kindest. Then she remembered that, 
at least, no rebound from the truth 
could take her unawares. Moreover, 
she did so long to hoist a flag about 
which there could be no mistake. 
So presently she came out of her 
stronghold of reserve, and said, ‘It 
would have been better to tell yot 
all this before, Isabelle ; but I was 
cowardly, I suppose. You have 
formed a wrong notion of the old 
love with whom you thought I con- 
trasted so favourably in his eyes. 
That old love was no gentle Words- 
worth’s ‘Lucy ;’ she was my best 
self. It was J, as I was ten years 
ago, untamed, with what men call 
beauty and fascination, and women 
some harsher names. He was my 
lover once, Isabelle ; and he offered 
fresher, fonder vows to me than he 
has the power to offer now to any one. 
Don’t lament him, dear; and re- 
member what I suffered in the rivalry 
before you refuse to forgive my share 
in it.” 


CHAPTER XL. 
IN DANGER! 


Younc Mrs. Scorrier had with some 
difficulty and reluctance nerved her- 
self to the task of being candid. She 
had come out of her stronghold of 
dignified reserve on the subject of 
that old, speedily dissolved dream of 
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bliss, and joy and love which she had 
dreamt ten years ago. And now she 
was fain to confess to herself as she 
looked into Isabelle’s gloomy, unfor- 
giving face, that she had done this 
for no good end. ‘Will you not 
remember what I suffered in the 
rivalry before you refuse to forgive 
me?” she said, pleadingly, at the 
end of her confession, and Isabelle 
answered, ‘“ Will you remember that 
you were not in a position in which 
there could be any honourable rivalry 
between us ?” 
It was very hard to be told this by 
a girl whose sense of honour was 
normally less keen and clear than her 
own. In asking to have her “ suffer- 
ings remembered,” Cissy had refer- 
red solely to the sufferings of the past, 
to the pangs of memory. And Isabelle 
had perversely chosen to assume that 
she (Cissy) had meant that she suf- 
fered in seeing Mr. Lister’s present 
allegiance given to another. Now 
though she had not meant Isabelle 
to think this—though in truth she 
had meant Isabelle to think some- 
thing utterly different—her own con- 
science was not quite clear. She had 
in very truth, just at first, felt ill at 
ease, not in her heart, but in her 
vanity. She had asked herself— 


“Ts it well to wish thee happy, having 
known me to decline 
On a lower range of feelings, and a nar- 
rower heart than mine?” 

Over and over again she had told 
herself that though as his friend she 
could desire to see the lover of her 
youth happy with another woman, 
she could not desire to see him happy 
with that precise woman whom he 
had selected—or rather who had 
selected him. Yet now she felt in- 
jured and misjudged because Isabelle 
seemed to have fathomed that feeling. 

‘When I said that I never for an 
instant imagined that you could dis- 
tort my meaning and your own judg- 
ment so cruelly as to think I was 
jealous for myself in the present, J 


was jealous for my past, outlived self, 
that was all. I did not like the idea 
of the girl I had been, being super- 
seded ; about my present self I had 
no feeling.” 

‘‘ Really, I cannot understand such 
subtle distinctions,” Isabelle said, 
coldly, ‘‘all J is that I have 
not been too kindly or honourably 
treated ; but J ¢hink that some ad- 
verse influence was used against me 
after I left your house.” 

“Isabelle, you are doing me a 
shameful injustice,” Cissy said, warm- 
ly. Mrs. Scorrier forgot that Isabelle 
could only judge from results, and 
that she was in entire ignorance of 
that conversation which had been 
held between Lister and Cissy on the 
subject of his aversion to the mar- 
riage. 

“You are misjudging me so un- 
kindly now, when I need your ten- 
derest thoughts,” Cissy went on, 
trying by gentle tones, and gentler 
caresses, to win one loving word or 
look from her cousin. She felt that 
it would be labour lost to tell Isabelle 
how she had argued and pleaded 
with, and rebuked the recalcitrant 
lover. In Miss Vargrave’s present 
state of mind, she would surely regard 
the recital as a piece of pure romance, 
the offspring of Cissy’s endless fancy, 
«Will you hear why I am here now?” 
she went on. 

“Yes, if you like to tell me,” 
Isabelle said, languidly, ‘the truth ° 
is I don’t take a very violent interest 
in you, or any one else just now; all 
the pity I have to bestow is given to 
myself.” And then she sat down, 
with her arms resting on the dressing- 
table, and ther face pressed down 
upon her arms, and told with many 
tears how public the indignity that 
had been offered her would be, ‘after 
having sent dozens of people to see 
my ¢rousseau, to be left in this way, 
because he couldn’t love me; Cissy, 
it is hard! whatever you may say, it 
is.cruelly hard—I] could hear it better 
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if it had been broken off for any fault 
of his. I wish papa had discovered 
him to be a something bad; I wish 
it had come to an end in any way 
but this—because he couldn't love 
me.” The girl repeated the words 
in a desolate cadence, and Cissy felt 
helpless. 

“Will you not say good-bye to me, 
Isabelle ?” she whispered presently. 

“ Good-bye ; oh! are you going ?” 
the other returned, wearily. ‘ You 
came for my wedding, I suppose ; 
and now, finding the house will be 
less gay than you expected to find it, 
you are going away to some pleasanter 
place.” 

“Yes, to some pleasanter place,” 
Cissy said, trying not to speak scorn- 
fully as she felt atthe moment. ‘I 
am going to a dull boarding-house in 
Brompton when I have been to an 
agency office and a girls’ school or 
two. I am going to lead the gay and 
festive life of a governess for a time, 
Isabelle, until my husband has a 
home of his own to take me to again. 
I have some troubles too, dear—I 
am not altogether unfitted by pros- 
perity to sympathize with you.” Then 
she went on and told the tale of their 
decline and final fall at Danebury, 
and, when she had told it, she saw 
that Isabelle looked at their troubles 
as through a diminishing glass. 

“You'll enjoy going back when 
you can go, and you'll enjoy the free- 
dom and novelty of the life up here,” 
Miss Vargrave said, carelessly. ‘I 
wish I could go out as a governess 
or as anything, but I can’t; I must 
just plod along at home. I envy you 
more than I pity you, Cissy ; you will 
be a greater heroine than ever in 
Arthur's eyes after this—and, after 
all, you needn't do it unless you liked, 
for of course you could have a home 
here.” 

“It would be a happy home, with 
you disposed as you are towards me,” 
Cissy said, drily.” 

“Oh! as for that, I don’t bear 


malice, and I am bound to believe 
what you tell me, so of course I shall 
never think of blaming you again,” 
Isabelle replied. ‘The same stum- 
bling block will never be put in our 
paths again; I can never love any 
one as I loved him, and I shall never 
think of marriage. I’m condemned 
to be an old maid, Cissy.” 

Self-condemned,” Cissy began. 

“No, no, condemned By Edward 


Lister and—and fate,” the girl inter- 


posed, sobbing bitterly now. ‘Con- 
demned by every atom of womanly 
feeling and self-respect in me, oh! 
my blighted life—and I’m so young 
still.” 

“IT was younger, more passionate 
than you, when I had to bow to the 
inevitable and give up this same 
man,” Cissy said, earnestly. ‘In 
those days I would have given my 
soul for him—but I gave him up 
because I would not be the cause of 
his losing in the eyes of the world ; 
but I am a very happy wife now.” 

‘‘Ah! your nature is less constant 
than mine,” Isabelle said, in a decided 
tone. ‘It's all over for me—it’s no 
use arguing it, it’s all over for me— 
and you helped to unsettle him. I 
don’t blame you for it, but you did, 
Cissy, he was devoted to me.” 

“And I have not shattered his 
devotion,” Mrs. Scorrier said, getting 
up. ‘I will not condescend to defend 
myself, Isabelle—he was free as air 
and you failed to chain him ; because 
you failed I am not to blame. When 
you can think more kindly of me, I 
will come to you ; until then we only 
pain each other.” 

Then they parted, and Cissy went 
away feeling very much alone—very 
much as if she were left to herself to 
perish. For a drizzling rain had set 
in, and she by reason of her purse not 
being well filled felt bound to travel 
in omnibuses, and the straw over 
the floors of these unpleasant means 
of locomotion was wet, and the pas- 
sengers in them steamed, and by the 
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time she reached her goal, an agency 
office in the Strand, a fat fog had 
settled oppressively over the city, and 
the suburbs came in for the edges of 
it, and all was dreary and dispiriting. 
However, she bent all her energies 
to the task of finding something to 
do, and when a man or a woman 
with a will does that, he or she rarely 
fails. At nightfall when she retraced 


her steps to the boarding-house in the 


Brompton Road, she had entered into 


an engagement to teach French and — 


music to the two daughters of a widow 
in Sloane Street, who was conducting 
a prosperous establishment for the 
sale of braids and buttons. Her 
letter to Arthur that evening was 
very hopeful. 

Week by week her connection in- 
creased. Her time was fully occu- 


. pied, and she began to contemplate 


the expediency of hiring a piano, and 
taking a private sitting-room at the 
boarding-house. The harder she 
worked, the happier she was in those 
days. At length she resolved on 
making a bold stroke, and storming 
fortune, if fortune would be stormed 
by her. She put herself under the 
tutelage of one of the first pianists of 
the day. She won his heart by her 
beauty, her love of art, her persever- 
ance, and her honest admiration of 
his style. And when she had done 
that, she mooted her desire that he 
should bring her out as a public per- 
former, and he agreed to the proposi- 
tion. ‘Not that you do anything 
extraordinary,” he said; “in these 
days it is wisest to despair of success 
even if your playing is perfect, unless 
you can do something that no one 
else can do. If you could play with 
the top of -your head, for instance, 
you would take: nothing short of 
that will shake the established favour. 
ites.” 
“But I don’t want to shake the 
established favourites,” Cissy pleaded. 
**Don’t you ? ah! that is well, you 
shall come out, my child, and eat the 


bread of bitterness, and read the 
denunciations of disappointment ; you 
are ambitious, you have the artist- 
nature. Ach Himmel / so had I once; 
but see me now, I would not give 
that for their praise,” and he snapped 
his fingers airily. 

“But you would give a great deal 
more than that for the money which 
their praise brings you,” Cissy said, 
“and it’s money I want now. I can 
bear the adverse criticisms, and the 
denunciation of disappointment ; only 
try me.” 

This she said on the eve of her 
venture, when she was feeling ‘‘ very 
bold to take” what she felt she 
deserved—namely, a good place -in 
the ranks of second-rate pianoforte 
players. 

And this class of second-rate players 
is by no means so utterly degraded 
and altogether undeserving of honour- 
able mention as the great mass of 
people who know nothing whatever 
of professional life may imagine. To 
the uninitiated and ignorant it is justas 
easy to be first as last, seeing that they 
never can be anything. The masses 
offer up adulation, and pour out peeans 
of praise upon some new performer 
or artist, if only that fifth-rate per- 
former has the wit to demand instead 


of soliciting their suffrages. But 


these same masses are intolerant to, 
and have a contempt for the humble- 
hearted, thoroughly proficient genius 
who has never won the smiles of 
either the coy dame, Success, or the 
wanton, Popularity. That ‘ many- 
headed monster thing,” the Public, 
has but one guiding star, and that is, 
Mention—open, printed Mention. But 
Cissy did not realize this truth, and 
so hoped to take a place in the second 
ranks without the aid of the Press. 
She corresponded very regularly 
with her husband in these days, never 
betraying any of the excitement or 
fatigue under which she was alter- 
nately labouring. But writing to him 
in a cheerful, equable way that 
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strengthened his belief in her being 
perfectly happy and contented in her 
uncle’s house, The motive of the 
deception was good, but the manner 
of it might be productive of evil 
results; this possibility was always 
before Cissy Scorrier, causing her to 
order her life more soberly and dis- 
creetly, perhaps, than she would 
otherwise have done. But still she 
was sufficiently carried out of her 
usual direction by a certain ecstasy 
of hope concerning what might come 
of it if only she was successful, that 
she left a point or two unguarded. 
She had very little personal inter- 
course with her relations in Ladbroke 
Square, in those days. The Vargraves 
were interested in her, and sorry for 
her, and anxious that her prospects 
should be bright once more. But 
they did not like her current occu- 
pation, and they did wish her safely 
back with her husband, and quite out 
of their orbit. They were equally 
afraid of her failing in her scheme, 
and becoming poorer than she was 
already, and of her succeeding and 
attaining a popularity that would 
mark her, and lay bare her life, and 
the need she had to lead it, before 
their little world. The Vargraves 
were very nice people, excellent peo- 
ple, in their way—people who always 
did right things and never made 
social mistakes. But they had no 
gentle blood in their veins, and so 
they were fearful of their dignity 
being derogated from, if one of their 


stock was known to make her talent 


remunerative. Accordingly Cissy re- 
ceived but a sparse meed of sympa- 
thy, when she did go there, from the 
old people, attached as they were to 
her. While as for Isabelle, she still 
regarded herself as unfairly worsted 
by Cissy, as a married woman, and 
so was a degree more chilling than 
an open enemy could have been. On 
the whole it can easily be understood 
that the atmosphere lacked all geni- 
ality, and so Cissy kept out of it as 


much as she could, and strove to 
absorb herself in attention to her 
master’s instructions, and to her art 
generally. 

This master was a German, a com- 
poser of some repute, and an admira- 
ble performer on the instrument he 
loved better than he loved anything 
else in the world—the piano. He 
had married a promising pupil of his 
own, six years before Mrs. Scorrier 
knew him, but she (his wife) fell into 
ill-health, and thedelicacyand strength 
of her touch deserted her, and alto- 
gether she loomed before him as a 
being to whom he was linked for life, 
and a failure. The eminent German 
maestro was an intensely selfish man. 
He lapsed rapidly through all the 
stages of indifference, and, by the 
time Mrs. Scorrier was introduced to 
him, he had freed himself from the 
conjugal incubus, and was living in 
luxurious bachelor solitude in apart- 
ments, in Bond Street. 

At the piano he was grand, in- 
spired; but apart from that—his 
really better half—he was a poor, 
effete creature, of infinitely small 
design, and even smaller execution. 
He would be a gallant, and he would 
have loves to relate, in spite of the 
difficulty he experienced in getting 
even the least scrupulous and fasti- 
dious women to listen to his gallant- 
ries. Such as he was, however, he 
insisted on wearing Mrs. Scorrier’s 
chains most publicly, when she was 
not by to check the display. On 
wearing her chains, and prognosti- 
cating a future for her, and making 
her his theme, his object, his shrine, 
on which to lay his waste and withered 
flowers of love and flattery. 

It was decided that she was to 
make her first appearance before an 
enlightened audience in the evening. 
“ People are always harder to please 
by daylight—before they have dined,” 
he said, so Cissy had the encourage- 
ment of much light, and a gaily 
dressed house, when she came for- 
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ward and bowed her acknowledg- 
ments for the first burst of applause 
that greeted her because she was very 
fair to see. The Press was well re- 
presented—her master had felt its 
pulse and pronounced it healthy and 
good. Her master was wild with ex- 
citement too, and was so encouraging 
that Cissy began to wish heartily that 
she could do without him. Noteven 
professional feeling, she thought, 
justified the length and warmth of 
the grasp he had just given her hand. 
She was thinking this as he led her 
forward to the piano when her first 
trial came. And then she Jooked up 
and tried to face those who were to 
be her hearers and judges, and as she 


did so her eyes met, and were fasci-— 


nated by the eyes of her husband. 

Things had not been going smoothly 
at Glene. One morning, when Arthur 
had been there about six weeks, there 
had passed a tremor through the 
whole house early one morning, and 
he had been called to Mrs. Hepburn’s 
room, where he found her mourning 
in the bitterness of a grief that could 
not be comforted. Her little boy was 
dying, and there was no help for the 
child and no comfort for the mother. 
Before the sun set that day there was 
no heir to Glene, and then a sore task 
was set before Mr. Scorrier. The 
husband was seized with paralysis, 
and the wife, sullen in the midst of 
her woe, would not go near him. 
The one bond that had held them 
together—the little child’s life—was 
broken. ‘‘ Nothing could renew it,” 
she said. She loathed her lot as his 
wife, at any price she prayed for her 
freedom. 

There were two or three sad, de- 
grading scenes in that stately house 
during the ensuing days. A woman, 
rich in youth and health, and strength, 
shuddering away from the task that 
was appointed her of nursing and 
comforting the stricken old man, who 
pleaded so earnestly, so abjectly, for 
her love! her pity! her presence, even. 


Shuddering away from her husband 
and her duty, and turning more and 
more appealingly to the man who 
could not even give her friendship 
now without feeling that he was being 
false to the bereft old man who trusted 
him. Even her servants revolted at 
the callousness which kept her away 
from the’ sick-room, and the craving 
which caused her to haunt every spot 
where it was likely she would find 
Arthur. And at last the sick man 
seemed to have a vision of what was 
about in the air. And he made a re- 
solve, which it bent his pride and 
nearly broke his heart to make, and 
then the piteousness of all the scenes 
that had been enacted at Glene cul- 
minated in the following one. 

One day he insisted on his wife's 
presence, in what he believed to be 
the chamber of death, and when she 
went, unwillingly, awkwardly, to his 
bedside, she found his lawyer was 
standing there already, with Arthur 
Scorrier. Her heart leapt lightly at 
the sight. She thought she saw in 
it signs of his agreeing to a separa- 
tion—and a separation, on any terms, 
she told herself would be better than 
the disappointed life she had led at 
Glene. 

But it was not to hear her articles 
of freedom read that she was sum- 
moned. It was simply to listen to a 
statement which he had dictated to 
his lawyer that morning, and which 
that lawyer now read aloud. It was 
very brief, but it was very crushing. 
From it she learnt that, let death 
strike all out of her path whom she 
now deemed in her way, and still her 
hopes would be no nearer fulfilment. 
From it she learnt that Arthur was 
her husband’s son, and when she had 
learnt that lesson something moved 
her to go out from the room, vowing 
never to look upon his face again. 
The one firm, fervent prayer of her 
life had been that Arthur might, in 
honour some day, be more to her 
than another. Now her prayer was 
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granted in a way that broke her heart. 
An hour after her dying husband had 
made that statement to her, she was 
in the train on her way to her father’s 
house. Then a great pity for his 
erring, faulty, false, deserted father 
filled the son’s heart, and he wrote a 
gentle letter to his mother, telling her 
that the end was very near now, and 
that, without sin or shame, she might 
come and forgive. 


CHAPTER THE LAST. © 
IN WHICH LOVE IS VICTORIOUS. 


‘¢ The world is full of folly and sin, 
And love must cling where it can, I say; 
For beauty is easy enough to win, 

But one isn’t loved every day.” 

In the gray quiet of an unbroken 
monotony, old Mrs. Scorrier had lived 
on all these months at Penzance. 
The great woe of her life, now, was 
that there was nothing left to her to 
mourn for honestly. While it had 
been left to her to bewail ‘‘ her be- 
loved dead,” she had been, compara- 
tively speaking, happy. There had 
been a certain romance in her dull 
life, void of all romance as it seemed 
to those who only saw the outside of 
it. But now that romance was reft 
from her, even her dead was taken 
‘from her, and her living was in a 
strait in which she could be no aid 
to him. 

She heard of the changes that were 
taking place at Danebury, truly, but 
she heard of them in a vague uncer- 
tain way that made her heart ache 
for her inability to help them at-all 
through their inability to trust her 
fully. 
Cissy’s relationship to Mr. Hepburn, 
and of how Cissy’s mother had, after 
all, been sealed with the seal of 
honourable matronhood. But she 
‘ could not take the pleasure she once 
could have taken in the hearing. She 
felt herself condemned through her 
participation in the deception which 
had been practised on herself, to stand 


They had even told her of . 


aloof entirely outside all these ex- 
citing family interests. 

The active sorrow of her life just 
at present was that Cissy should be 
parted from her husband, even though 
it was for their common weal, as 
Arthur asserted that it was. ‘They 
took each other for better and for 
worse,” she would say to herself, and 
then she would go on to feel that if 
she had ever been allowed to offer 
those vows herself, how sacredly, how 
tenderly, how bravely she would have 
kept them. 

In the wealth of her great power 
of self-abnegation, she went heavily 
in genuine mourning of heart when 
the tidings were told her that the 
little heir of Glene was dead. She 
blushed and thought herself pre- 
suming in her perfect humility of 
heart, when she put on deeper black 
for the baby; but still she put it on, 
saying to herself that though “the 
son of the bondwoman might not be 
heir with the son of the free,” that 
the same blood flowed in the veins of 
both, and that the little child had 
been her own Arthur’s brother. More- 
over her spirit sorrowed in unison 
with the sorrow of the bereaved 
father. And she told herself that if 
he had sinned, so also he had suffered, 
and she pitied him with all the pity 
of her wrung, desolated heart. But 
in spite of this sombre, depressing 
sadness of hers, she never, from the 
day on which she had taken it up 
again, as has been seen, omitted the 
duty which had once been her plea- 
sure, of decking the grave she had 
learnt to love so well, with flowers. 
The poor inhabitant below might 
have been chargeable with all the 
crimes in the calendar for aught she 
knew or cared. All she did know or 
care about was this—that she had 
learnt to watch and pray and to for- 
give, over the turf that covered. So 
whatever else he had been, he had 
been to her unconscious monitor and 
friend. 
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If he, Mr. Hepburn, her “great - 


unknown” of so many years’ stand- 
ing, if he had only never married, 
she might now, in these days, go to 
him as.a loving friend, a woman out 
of whose mind and life and heart all 
thoughts of passion had been pressed. 
She might go to him and offer him 
such sympathy as old age finds sweet 
from old age, now that he was ill, 
dying perhaps! for Arthur had written 
to tell her of his old friend's paralytic 
stroke. But he had a wife, a wife 
whose place was by his side, who 
would resent any such intrusion con- 
temptuously if she knew nothing, with 
virtuous indignation if the miserable 
old story were made known to her. 
The new tenour of the miserable 


monotony of her way was upset by: 


these reflections, which she could 
never bring to the touch-stone of 
action, to prove them true or want- 
ing. 
The only balm she could apply to 
her wounded spirit was this, to write 
long, tender, crossed effusions to 
Arthur, bidding him be all that was 
kind and good, fond and true, to the 
possibly dying man. And these let- 
ters being crossed poor Arthur never 
had time to read them when they 
arrived, so their pathos was poured 
away as it were, and they did not 
bear the fruit they were intended to 
bear. Perhaps had Arthur perused 
them in their entirety a light would 
have dawned in upon him which their 
writer had never designed to shed. 
As it was he read the uncrossed bits 
in the letters and put the reading of 
the crossed bits by, in the manly 
manner, and was never illuminated 
in the least by reason of them. 

And while these letters were being 
poured in upon him, his father, as 
Mr. Hepburn was in reality, his dear 
old friend as he was in seeming, grew 
weaker and weaker, and at last he 
pleaded for a kind womanly hand— 
and. there was none held out to him. 
His wife was gone! She needed 


recruiting both in health and spirits, 
she wrote to Arthur to say, and as 
she could do no actual good at Glene, 
it seemed to her that she might as 
well stay away. 

At this stage Arthur bethought 
himself of his wife. Mr. Hepburn’s 
prejudices were very few, and just 
now he hailed, with a touching gra- 
titude,, the prospect of this gentler 
presence that was held out to him. 
He turned to the thought of her pos- 
sible coming as to a place of rest. 
He yearned for her presence partly 
because she was a_gentle-handed, 
gentle-minded woman, and _ partly 
because she was of his own race; 
blood is ever so much thicker and 
stronger than water in its binding 
power when it has flowed on from 
generation to generation for centuries. 
And so as the wish and the yearning 
for her deepened, Arthur resolved to 
go up to town and bring his wife 
back with him to Glene. 

He longed to see her himself, and 
he did rejoice in this fair, honourable, 
manly opportunity of going to her. 
It had hurt him a little that she 
should be so resigned to staying away 
from him, though he himself had 
counselled her to go. And the hurt 
feeling quarrelled“ with the satisfied 
feeling that she was safe. He hoped 
ardently all the way up to town that 
she would not be out walking when 
he reached her. uncle’s house, that 
she would not be planning some little 
evening party with Isabelle, that she 
would not seem to be enjoying her- 
self too much, irf fact, while she was 
necessarily apart from him, 

_The little demonstrations which 
had been made in his professional 
favour had been rich in results, He 
had been selected in the teeth of Mr, 
Monsell to attend two bad cases which 
that gentleman was treating with. all 
the human kindness and medical skill 
that was in him. It began to be 
looked upon as quite in the order. of 
things that Mr. Scorrier should re- 
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sume his former ;fair proportions in 
their midst. 

That he should tend their sick and 
afflicted, and gently content their 
fretful and fanciful. The more enter- 
prising and sanguine spirits among 
them began mentally to cast about 
for a fitting house in which he could 
dwell when his term as a visitor at 
Glene expired, and his wife returned 
to him. People began to speak of 
her in a sort of forgiving, patronizing 
way that would have been gall and 
bitterness to her had she known. 
Those who were indigenous to the 
soil, and who had never gone out and 
faced danger or conquered difficulties 
out of the ordinary way, said that 
“really now if she only came back 
and would be careful and quiet, all 
would be looked over, and she would 
be received.” There was a ghastly 
satire in those saying it who did say 
it, for they belonged to the big class 
whom Cissy deemed it the heaviest 
portion of her cross in her early 
married days to know. They were 
mostly retired relicts of respectable 
members of the industrial classes, 
comfortably off squire-farmers whose 
whole talk was of guns and dogs, 
and whose wives’ talk was of things 
even less definitely satisfactory. But 
for all their shortcomings socially, 
for all their trying and hardly-to-be- 
borne sins against tact and refinement, 
they were in a position to sit in the 
seat of the morally scornful about 
Cissy, and they sat in it. 

It was at this juncture, when the 
supporters of his cause were rallying 
round him again, that Arthur Scor- 
rier went up to town for his wife. 
All the way up to town he had been 
contrasting her unfailing gentleness, 
and candour, and warmth, with the 
chilly dreariness, which it must be 
confessed was Mrs. Hepburn’s pre- 
dominant characteristic. He pictured 
to himself as he travelled, two or 
three pretty little meeting scenes. He 
knew Cissy’s eager, kindly disposition 


so well that he kept the hansom at 
Mr. Vargrave's door while he went 
in. ‘She will want to start at once,” 
he said to himself, ‘and I won't have 
the bother of sending for another 
cab.” Then he went into find Mrs. 
Vargrave and Isabelle alone with 
blank dismay. 

“Why didn’t you write to say you 
were coming ?” was Mrs. Vargrave’s 
reply to his eager question of 
‘“Where’s my wife ?” 

“I had no time—how are you, 
Isabelle ?—let me see Cissy at once, 
I want her to go back to Glene with 
me, this minute if she gan.” 

The mother and daughter looked 
at each other and trembled. This 
was a complication that they had 
never foreseen—this that her husband 
should arrive in their midst and seem 
to think them responsible for his 
missing wife. ‘‘ The fact is, Cissy is 
not in just now, Arthur,” the younger 
lady said, recovering her head first, 
“but I think I know where she is, 
and I’ll send for her,” and then Isa- 
belle went to despatch a messenger 
to the boarding-house, and to feel 
very good and magnanimous for not 
betraying the deceiving wife to the 
deceived husband. 

Little by little, ray by ray, hair’s- 
breadth by hair'’s-breadth, a light 
came into Arthur’s mind as he sat 
with them waiting impatiently. He 
knew from the constraint, which they 
could not put away from their man- 
ner, that they were ill at ease. And 
as soon as he felt sure of this, he set 
himself the task of discovering the 
reason. Isabelle was more altered 
even than a jilted girl—than a be- 
trayed betrothed has any right to be 
altered. And Mrs. Vargrave was 
frightened out of the semblance even 
of the few wits that were hers. 

By-and-by Miss Vargrave was 
mysteriously summoned from the 
room, and when she came back, 
Arthur felt sure that her messenger 
had returned, and that Cissy was not 
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forthcoming, The reply to her ver- 
bal message sent to the boarding- 
house was indeed as unsatisfactory 
as anything well could be under the 
circumstances. ‘Mrs. Scorrier was 
gone up to practise at her master’s, 
but the mistress of the boarding- 
house didn’t know his address.” 

‘“When do you think it likely 
Cissy will be in?” Arthur asked, dis- 
contentedly ; ‘‘ she will be back to 
dinner, I suppose ?” 

“Well, I am not sure,” Mrs. Var- 
grave said, dubiously ; “ you see, in 
London one never knows.” Then she 
remembered that this was not exactly 
the sort of apology or excuse to offer 
for a lady, and she grew more con- 
fused than she had been before, and 
felt ill-used both by Cissy and Arthur. 

It was useless to keep it waiting, 
so he went out and dismissed the 
cab, and while he was doing so, Mrs. 
Vargrave and Isabelle held a whis- 
pered colloquy, and discussed the 
desirability of “telling him the 
truth.” we do, Cissy may blame 
us; she is so uncomfortable about 
everything now,” Miss Vargrave said, 
pettishly. ‘I will write a note to 
her at the boarding-house, telling her 
to come here the instant she comes 
home—she must come home to dress 
for her concert to-night, you know.” 

They took comfort in this conclu- 
sion, and so assured Arthur when he 
came back, after sending off his cab, 
that she must be back in the after- 
noon sometime. And Arthur was 
fain to accept their assurance. 

Still it was very possible some 
time might intervene before she re- 
turned, they said, so as they evidently 
did not want him, he went up and 
strolled into the gardens, and then 
along to the Marble Arch. Unluck- 
ily, as he came out from the gate- 
way, an omnibus, whose course was 
Piccadilly, pulled up opposite, and he 
got on the top of it, undecided as to 
where he should get off, and what 
he should do, 


“There's always something going 
on here,” he thought, getting down 
at the end of Swan and Edgar’s shop. 
Then he sauntered up Piccadilly a 
little way, and looked in at the. Egyp- 
tian Hall, and found one room occu- 
pied by a gentleman who made 
mince-meat of a lady in pink, in a 
clothes-basket, one moment, and in- 
troduced her whole and hearty to the 
affrighted audience the next, while 
the other room was resounding with 
clamorous applause an appreciative 
public were bestowing upon a wan- 
looking young man, who took it upon 
his own weak head and falling shoul- 
ders to portray the manners and 
habits of Good Society—illustrated 
by sketches and songs.” 

This place was dull, duller than in 
his own old student-days, when he 
had come there and derived inex- 
pressible amusement from the per- 
formance of poor Albert Smith. Ar- 
thur Scorrier turned away disconso- 
lately, and, crossing over to the other 
pavement, soon found himself care- 
lessly perusing the bill of the concert 
that was coming off that night in St. 
James’s Hall. 

As fate would have it, Cissy’s name 
was printed in this bill, though she 
had sedulously adhered to her deter- 
mination of not letting it creep into 
the papers. As he read that Mrs. 
Scorrier was to make her ded#t to- 
night, he laughed, with a certain 
feeling of its being odd that such a 
name should be there. He didn’t con- 
template the possibility of its being 
his own wife who was advertised. 

The programme was a very seduc- 
tive one. As he read it over again, 
and saw the names of two or three 
great singers, whom it was rarely 
any one’s fortune to hear out of 
opera, he felt as if it would be throw- 
ing away a chance if he did not stay 
and hear them this night. The con- 
cert would be over by ten — there 
would not be time for Cissy to feel 
very anxious about him, even if she 
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sume his former fair proportions in 
their midst. 

That he should tend their sick and 
afflicted, and gently content their 
fretful and fanciful. The more enter- 
prising and sanguine spirits among 
them began mentally to cast about 
for a fitting house in which he could 
dwell when his term as a visitor at 
Glene expired, and his wife returned 
to him. People began to speak of 
her in a sort of forgiving, patronizing 
way that would have been gall and 
bitterness to her had she known. 
Those who were indigenous to the 
soil, and who had never gone out and 
faced danger or conquered difficulties 
out of the ordinary way, said that 
“really now if she only came back 
and would be careful and quiet, all 
would be looked over, and she would 
be received.” There was a ghastly 
satire in those saying it who did say 
it, for they belonged to the big class 
whom Cissy deemed it the heaviest 
portion of her cross in her early 
married days to know. They were 
mostly retired relicts of respectable 
members of the industrial classes, 
comfortably off squire-farmers whose 
whole talk was of guns and dogs, 
and whose wives’ talk was of things 
even less definitely satisfactory. But 
for all their shortcomings socially, 
for all their trying and hardly-to-be- 
borne sins against tact and refinement, 
they were in a position to sit in the 
seat of the morally scornful about 
Cissy, and they sat in it. 

It was at this juncture, when the 
supporters of his cause were rallying 
round him again, that Arthur Scor- 
rier went up to town for his wife. 
All the way up to town he had been 
contrasting her unfailing gentleness, 
and candour, and warmth, with the 
chilly dreariness, which it must be 
confessed was Mrs. Hepburn’s pre- 
dominant characteristic. He pictured 
to himself as he travelled, two or 
three pretty little meeting scenes. He 
knew Cissy's eager, kindly disposition 


so well that he kept the hansom at 
Mr. Vargrave’s door while he went 
in. ‘She will want to start at once,” 
he said to himself, ‘and I won't have 
the bother of: sending for another 
cab.” Then he went into find Mrs. 
Vargrave and Isabelle alone with 
blank dismay. 

“Why didn't you write to say you 
were coming ?” was Mrs. Vargrave's 
reply to his eager question of 
‘*Where’s my wife ?” 

“I had no time—how are you, 
Isabelle ?—let me see Cissy at once, 
I want her to go back to Glene with 
me, this minute if she can.” 

The mother and daughter looked 
at each other and trembled. This 
was a complication that they had 
never foreseen—this that her husband 
should arrive in their midst and seem 
to think them responsible for his 
missing wife. ‘* The fact is, Cissy is 
not in just now, Arthur,” the younger 
lady said, recovering her head first, — 
‘‘but I think I know where she is, 
and I'll send for her,” and then Isa- 
belle went to despatch a messenger 


‘to the boarding-house, and to feel 


very good and magnanimous for not 
betraying the deceiving wife to the 
deceived husband. 

Little by little, ray by ray, hair’s- 
breadth by hair’s-breadth, a light 
came into Arthur's mind as he sat 
with them waiting impatiently. He 
knew from the constraint, which they 
could not put away from their man- 
ner, that they were ill at ease. And 
as soon as he felt sure of this, he set 
himself the task of discovering the 
reason. Isabelle was more altered 
even than a jilted girl—than a be- 
trayed betrothed has any right to be 
altered. And Mrs. Vargrave was 
frightened out of the semblance even 
of the few wits that were hers, 

By-and-by Miss Vargrave was 
mysteriously summoned from the 
room, and when she came back, 
Arthur felt sure that her messenger 
had returned, and that Cissy was not 
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forthcoming, The reply to her ver- 
bal message sent to the boarding- 
house was indeed as unsatisfactory 
as anything well could be under the 
circumstances. “Mrs. Scorrier was 
gone up to practise at her master’s, 
but the mistress of the boarding- 
house didn’t know his address.” 

“When do you think it likely 
Cissy will be in?” Arthur asked, dis- 
contentedly ; ‘she will be back to 
dinner, I suppose ?” 

‘‘Well, I am not sure,” Mrs. Var- 
grave said, dubiously ; “ you see, in 
London one never knows.” Then she 
remembered that this was not exactly 
the sort of apology or excuse to offer 
for a lady, and she grew more con- 
fused than she had been before, and 
felt ill-used both by Cissy and Arthur. 

It was useless to keep it waiting, 
so he went out and dismissed the 
cab, and while he was doing so, Mrs. 
Vargrave and Isabelle held a whis- 
pered colloquy, and discussed the 
desirability of ‘telling him the 
truth.” «If we do, Cissy may blame 
us; she is so uncomfortable about 
everything now,” Miss Vargrave said, 
pettishly. “I will write a note to 
her at the boarding-house, telling her 
to come here the instant she comes 
home—she must come home to dress 
for her concert to-night, you know.” 

They took comfort in this conclu- 
sion, and so assured Arthur when he 
came back, after sending off his cab, 
that she must be back in the after- 
noon sometime. And Arthur was 
fain to accept their assurance. 

Still it was very possible some 
time might intervene before she re- 
turned, they said, so as they evidently 
did not want him, he went up and 
strolled into the gardens, and then 
along to the Marble Arch. Unluck- 
ily, as he came out from the gate- 
way, an omnibus, whose course was 
Piccadilly, pulled up opposite, and he 
got on the top of it, undecided as to 
where he should get off, and what 
he should do. 


“There’s always something going 
on here,” he thought, getting down 
at the end of Swan and Edgar’s shop. 
Then he sauntered up Piccadilly a 
little way, and looked in at the Egyp- 
tian Hall, and found one room occu- 
pied by a gentleman who made 
mince-meat of a lady in pink, in a 
clothes-basket, one moment, and in- 
troduced her whole and hearty to the 
affrighted audience the next, while 
the other room was resounding with 
clamorous applause an appreciative 
public were bestowing upon a wan- 
looking young man, who took it upon 
his own weak head and falling shoul- 
ders to portray the manners and 
habits of «‘Good Society—illustrated 
by sketches and songs.” 

This place was dull, duller than in 
his own old student-days, when he 
had come there and derived inex- 
pressible amusement from the per- 
formance of poor Albert Smith. Ar- 
thur Scorrier turned away disconso- 
lately, and, crossing over to the other 
pavement, soon found himself care- 
lessly perusing the bill of the concert 
that was coming off that night in St. 
James’s Hall. 

As fate would have it, Cissy’s name 
was printed in this bill, though she 
had sedulously adhered to her deter- 
mination of not letting it creep into 
the papers. As he read that Mrs, 
Scorrier was to make her dedét to- 
night, he laughed, with a certain 
feeling of its being odd that such a 
name should be there. He didn’t con- 
template the possibility of its being 
his own wife who was advertised. 

The programme was a very seduc- 
tive one. As he read it over again, 
and saw the names of two or three 
great singers, whom it was rarely 
any one’s fortune to hear out of 
opera, he felt as if it would be throw- 
ing away a chance if he did not stay 
and hear them this night. ' The con- 
cert would be over by ten — there 
would not be time for Cissy to feel 
very anxious about him, even if she 
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did go back to her uncle’s house 
sooner than those vague relations of 
hers seemed to expect her. So think- 
ing, he went and took a ticket, and 
then to the coffee-room, and dined. 

So it came to pass that, when 
Cissy was led towards the piano to 
make her opening sensation by her 
proud and admiring master, her hus- 
band’s eyes met hers. For a moment 
the room seemed to rise at her, and 
the boards fell away under her feet, 
and the foot-lights flared out, ‘‘shame” 
and “bravas” that were meant for 
greeting, sounded like cries of con- 
fusion, and thick darkness spread it- 
self before her vision—and—she 
found herself still standing erect, able 
to return her husband's gaze, able 
even to walk on to the piano as if 
nothing had occurred. It required 
a stout effort to so control and 
manage herself, but she made it, and 
Arthur admired her pluck, even in 
the midst of his anger. 

She played as if she were inspired, 
several enthusiastic people remarked 
to one another. And so she was in- 
spired by a horrible fear of blundering, 
and being pronounced foolish, as well 
as faulty. She played far better than 
she had ever played before—with 
more feeling, more fervour, more 
brilliancy—she seemed to herself to 
be under penalty of sudden death if 
she were not correct beyond all pos- 
sibility of blame. When she had 
finished, the plaudits set in, and her 
master proudly accepted the tributes 
to his power of imparting instruction, 
and assured her of her great success— 
and she only looked at Arthur, and 
longed to implore him, even before 
them all, to forgive her the indiscre- 
tion, because she had meant so well. 

She got herself away back to the 
performers’ private room, and hastily 
scribbled a line, entreating him to 
come over; and presently he came, 
and the two stood about awkwardly, 
and half hoped, half feared, there was 
going to be ascene, She had been 


quietly accepted as a widow before 
this by the people who had heard of 
her, not on her own statement nor at 
her own suggestion even, but just 
because there was no visible Mr. 
Scorrier to the fore. But now she 
was at once judged and condemned 
as a frisky matron, whose husband 
had returned, from India probably, 
and caught in an escapade. 

The few words they exchanged 
sounded so coldly to the ears and 
hearts of both. ‘I did everything 
for the best Arthur,” she muttered, 
not daring to offer to put her hand in 
his, for fear he should refuse it. 

“ No doubt of it—we won't discuss 
the wisdom of what you have done 
here. I have come to take you back 
to Glene—Mr. Hepburn is very ill.” 

‘*Has Amelia sent you for me?” 
she asked, quickly. 

“Mrs. Hepburn has deserted her 
husband now that he is dying,” he 
said, and then Cissy hurried on her 
cloak and hood, and was preparing 
to depart, when her master came back 
from the concert-room. 

‘‘You are promised to me to sup- 
per,” he said eagerly, taking both 
Cissy's hands in his in a burst of that 
free foreign fashion which Arthur had 
once promised not to mind, and which 
he now found to be unbearable. 

“I cannot keep that promise. My 
husband has come to take me toa 
sick relation,” she said, smiling. 

‘ Sick relations are inadmissible in 
the realms of art. Lady Brugher has 
been imploring me to get you to her 
concert to-morrow night; she wants 
you to give her two daughters lessons. 
The field is won, my pupil.” 

Arthur Scorrier could hardly re- 
strain himself from knocking down the 
animated and admiring Teuton as he 
said those words ‘‘my pupil.” ‘Come, 
Cissy,” he said, impatiently, ‘ Mr. 
Hepburn’s time on earth is not long 
enough for us to waste any of it in 
listening to idle compliments,” and 
then he scowled at Cissy’s art-adorer 
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in a way that that gentleman imitated 
with great effect at a miscellaneous 
supper-party at his own house two 
hours afterwards, 

When Mr. and Mrs. Scorrier got 
into a cab Arthur gave the Vargraves’ 
address in Ladbroke Square, and then 
Cissy had to explain that even in this 
he was mistaken. 

“Not there, Arthur; I am living 
at a boarding-house in Brompton.” 

“You are living in an atmosphere 
of deception,” he cried, intemperately, 
as he flung himself intothe cab, while 
she gave the number of the house in 
the Brompton Road, and for a few 
minutes Cissy was silent, seeking to 
disentangle right from wrong. She 
was trying, too, not to feel too sorry 
for being snatched away into oblivion 
before she had realized the full flavour 
of that public success which it was in 
her to win and command. When she 
did speak, it was to say, 

“T’'ll defer the explanation of my 
motives until I can tell you all of 
them, Arthur. I must pack up now, for 
I suppose you will start to-night ?” 

‘Don’t you go near the Var- 
graves?” he asked. 

“No! I willnot now.” And then 
she told him briefly how Isabelle had 
attributed her sorrow to her (Cissy), 
and had turned against her in it. 

They went back by a night train, 
and when Mr. Hepburn opened his 
eyes the next morning he found them 
standing by his side. Even the few 
hours of Arthur's absence had 
wrought a change in the dying man. 
He was palpably weaker in the flesh ; 
but his first words proved him to be 
stronger in the spirit. 

“‘Do you think there can be for- 
giveness for a man who has lived a 
lie for more than ‘thirty years, 
Arthur?” he asked; and_ before 
Arthur could generalize in a con- 
solatory way, Mr. Hepburn added, 

“Send for your mother to come 
at once; she will tell you that I am 
such aman. I will run the risk of 


losing all the love and respect you 
now feel for me, rather than die with 
the truth untold.” 

But though he said this, and said 
it many times with the weary love of 
repetition which marks physical decay, 
they neither of them anticipated much 
of a revelation when old Mrs. Scor- 
rier should come. ‘‘ He’s magnify- 
ing trifles, poor old fellow,” Arthur 
said to Cissy. ‘‘ He looks upon it as 
a lie and a sin now that he should 
have called that aversion to seeing 
my mother feeling for my father; I 
am almost sorry he should insist on 
her being sent for.” 

“It’s best to please him, though 
it can do no good,” Cissy said, in 
the blindness of ignorance. So at last 
she was summoned, At last she had 
the reward her patience and her 
lasting love and tenderness deserved. 

It was a contrast, indeed, to her 
last visit to Glene, when she had been 
introduced surreptitiously, as if she 
had been contraband goods. She 
was met and welcomed now, and 
courteously entreated, and conveyed 
at once by Arthur and Cissy to the 
dying man’s side. Then as he 
stretched his hands out to her and 
called her ‘‘ Mabel,” and implored 
her ‘‘to forgive him,” and Arthur and 
his wife looked with wondering in- 
quiry as “to what it all meant,” she 
kneeling by his bed, told her story 
and his own to their children. 

Six weeks after this, advertise- 
ments in all the county papers told 
that Glene was to be let. It was 
quite a romance, everybody said. 
The old gentleman had died child- 
less after all, but he had found a 
sister's child in his favourite, Arthur 
Scorrier’s wife, and he had left all 
his landed property to her, only charg- 
ing the estate with a splendid jointure 
to his own wife. There was another 
secondary romance, too, connected 
with the late owner of Glene. Mrs. 
Scorrier, the widow of an old friend 
of his, had died two days after him, 
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and was buried in the Hepburn 
family vault. The first intruder in 
that sacred spot. The only remnant 
of mortality there who was neither a 
Hepburn by name or birth. But it 
was the will of the young mistress of 
Glene that it should be so, and the 
neighbourhood was careful now how 
they canvassed her actions. 

Is, was the will of the young mis- 
tress of Giene, also, that Arthur and 
herself should keep the secret of the 
sorrow of his mother’s life, and the 
sin and subterfuge of his father’s, 
still, ‘ Leave the dead alone, love,” 
she said, applying the refrain of the 
ballad of Lenora to the circumstances 
of their case, ‘let them rest together, 
undisturbed by gossip.” 

Additionally, and perhaps this was 
not the least wise of her resolutions, 
it was her will that Glene should be 
let for three years, during which 
three years Arthur and herself went 
to many of her old haunts, with no 
fear now, on her part, of meeting any 
of the old haunters of them. They 
have assumed the name of Hepburn, 
according to Mr. Hepburn’s desire, 
but they keep the fact of their chil- 
dren being so closely of his blood to 
themselves, For, according to their 
own judgment, they have disentangled 
right from wrong, and they have done 
it in this wise. 

“You were wrong to live beyond 
your means, and to try and seem to 
be richer than you were, even though 
your object was to preserve my peace 
of mind, Arthur; and I was wrong 
to feed false sentiment, and flatter a 
man by seeming to be unable to bear 
his defalcation when it didn’t hurt 
me in reality. Your duplicity brought 
us to poverty, and mine has brought 
us into ill-odour with my relations. 
But I was xot wrong to keep the fact 
of my honourable work from you, 
when you had tried to force me to 
live in dishonourable idleness. And 
you will be so right, dear, to keep 
your parents’ names unspotted before 


the world, since no one will be in- 
jured by your reticence.” 

In answer to a long self-accusing, 
thoroughly explanatory letter which 
Cissy wrote to her cousin Isabelle, on 
the eve of her (Cissy’s) departure for 
some of those old haunts for which 
her spirit yearned, she received a 
full acquittal from that young lady. 

“T felt all along that Mr. Lister 
was not worthy of me,” Isabelle 
wrote (it is Astonishing how ready a 
woman is to declare in word that a 
man ‘‘is not worthy of her,” if he 
has shown in act that he does not 
think her worthy of him),—‘ and so 
I struggled to do what was right for 
papa and mamma.” Then she went 
on to tell how her struggles had 
carried her very much into society, 
and how, while love and marriage 
had been furthest from her thoughts, 
a most exemplary, accomplished, 
clever, rich, and altogether worthy 
brewer, ‘“ with a splendid place in 
Kent,” had proved to her that she 
had “made a mistake about Mr. 
Lister”; and, to cut the story short, 
had given her an opportunity of recti- 
fying that mistake. extenuation 
of her own change of sentiment, she 
went on to quote Cissy against her- 
self. ‘You know you prophesied 
this,” she said ; ‘‘ your own experience 
taught you that first love is a de- 
lusion. We shall be able to sympa- 
thize with each other, dear Cissy, 
though you were only the object of 
his boyhood’s dream, while I was the 
choice of his sober manhood.” 

“ Tell her that a great impediment 
to your perfect sympathy lies in the 
fact that you rejected him, while he 
rejected her,” Arthur said, when he 
heard that passage in Isabelle’s letter. 

“What is the use of telling a 
woman what she knows already?” 
Cissy said, good-temperedly, ‘rather 
let us go and choose her a charming 
wedding present, and send it, with a 
letter hailing her as very victorious.” 

THE END, 
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E are “two sisters of one race ;”” 
sometimes called Pen and 
Pencil, and sometimes Pen and Pa- 
lette ; but our more dignified names, 
by which we are known to history 
and the gods, are Literature and 
Painting—or more generally, Art. We 
are fond of hearing ourselves called 
sisters and twin daughters of the 
Muses. Indeed we are both re- 
markably fond of hearing ourselves 
talked about, specially with praise ; 
and the world, which knows our 
weakness, is good enough to minister 
to it. But though we are twin 
daughters of the Muses, with Apollo 
for our father, I have an indistinct 
kind of tradition running through me 
that Cadmus was somehow an ances- 
tor of mine, and that my sister was 
born of a potter’s daughter, at or near 
Corinth. I do not believe either 
story ; but I do not presume to settle 
either, though both come into my de- 
partment to discuss. 

For the matter of that, I never 
finally settle anything; one of my 
characteristics being internal fluidity 
with exterior solidity ; so that when 
I appear to be as firmly squared and 
planted as a block of marble, I am 
in reality running all over the place, 
never crystallizing anything but a 
stray thought or two—which I do for 
the most part through my son the 
Poet. My occupation would be gone 
if I were to take to coining Q.E.D.’s 
that could not be broken up and 
melted down again. Junius, and the 
Man in the Iron Mask, and the Cheva- 
lier d’Eon, and the cuneiform charac- 
ters, and the primeval language, and 


the exact spot where Ceasar landed, 
are a few examples of this internal 
fluidity coupled with external posi- 
tiveness of which I speak ; for every 
now and then I take a certain form 
on all these questions, and others 
like to them, and under that imper- 
sonation distinctly assert that I have 
found out the whole mystery, and 
settled everything to the satisfaction 
of everybody; and then I suddenly 
change my face and figure, and up- 
set the structure I had just built up ; 
and so leave men to pick their way 
among the ruins in the best way they 
can. One of my greatest pastimes is 
to build up these square, solid, un- 
deniable structures which I call 
hypotheses and theories, and then to 
tumble them down again, so that 
folks may knock their shins and break 
their necks among the débris; but 
the thing I like best of all is to make 
labyrinths for rash feet to wander in 
all astray, with baits of apparent nuclei 
and determinate goals to lure them 
on to hopeless confusion and contra- 
diction. Then I think I have done 
good work, and answered one of the 
ends of my existence. 

For I have one side of me—it is the 
fashion to have many nowadays— 
which is not unlike the traditional 
German kobbold, or our own will-o’- 
the-wisp; a side fond of mischief 
and much given to mystification, 
with a face like a gutta-percha mask 
capable of indefinite and of infinite 
changes. Another side of me is dig- 
nified enough. Am I not the Greek 
Drama? and do I not go about in the 
garb of the Muse of History, with a 
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ton’s weight of lead at my feet? am 
I not Tragedy on occasion? and Epic 
Poetry? and Blank Verse? and Treatises 
on Grammar? Educational Courses, 
and Homeric Translations? Talk of 
dignity and literary lead! can you 
desire more of either than you get 
from me in certain phases ? 

But I do not want to talk of myself 
alone ; I want to speak of my sister as 
well—the descendant of the potter's 
daughter—and to show certain differ- 
ences in our mode of treatment by 
the world, which I think should be 
brought before the notice of the pub- 
lic.’ I have a grievance. We all 
have grievances in these later times. 
They are respectable. They show 
that we are considered worthy of 
malicious attention from the Fates, 
and that the stars themselves in their 
courses fight against us: which may 
be disagreeable to one’s person, but 
is gratifying to one’s pride. Well, 
my grievance against my sister is the 
heavy balance maintained by the 
world in her favour. If we are two 
sisters of one race, as I have just 
said, I must also honestly confess that 
she is the fairer in the face ; which 
accounts for the preference : pretti- 
ness being a quality that attracts 
love everywhere, unfortunately for us 
of the less favoured kind. For where 
there is love, can there possibly be 
justice to counter-balance ? 

The world is too indulgent to this 
pretty creature—very much too indul- 
gent. It takes all her escapades and 
vagaries as so many divine revelations, 
and applauds all that she does as if 
no one but herself ever copied what 
they saw. Look at the very begin- 
ning of things! Did not the great, 
rich, polished city of Corinth preserve 
almost as a sacred relic a baked clay 
impression of the burnt stick silhou- 
ette, which the daughter of Dibutades, 
the potter, traced on the wall? But I 
want to know what first essay of mine 
has ever been preserved anywhere! 
The oldest literature we know of, that 


painted and sculptured on the stone 
books of Egypt, has been preserved 
to us only because my sister bore a 
hand, as the sailors say. If she had 
not helped me as she did, where 
should I have been by now in my 
character of the Egyptian sphinx ? 
At the bottom of the Nile, with the 
crocodiles ; and I wonder if one soli- 
tary Humane Society man, in his 
character of philologist, would have 
cared to fishme out! At least I don't 
wonder; for I know that I should 
have been let to lie there in the mud, 
like the fisherman’s djinn, bottled up 
and sealed by a potency quite as 
strong as Solomon's. I suppose I 
ought to thank my sister’s pretty face 
for the notice she has brought me 
into there, and the release from ob- 
livion in consequence; but I am 
afraid I am of a jealous disposition, 
and do not understand the true mean- 
ing of gratitude. 

I am jealous ; no doubt about it; 
and can you wonder at it? Think, 
for a moment, of the difference be- 
tween her life and mine, and then 
say honestly—can you wonder if I 
don't like it? Look at my sister: she 
surrounds herself with beautiful young 
people clothed in gorgeous draperies 
—perhaps not clothed at all—whom, 
under the name of models, she repre- 
sents on canvas as divinities or as 
heroines, and gets lauded to the skies 
if she represents only with tolerable 
fidelity what is before her eyes. Or 
she puts on a becoming costume, 
chooses a glorious day, and goes out 
into a lovely country where, because 
she sits on a camp-stool and dashes 
exquisite colours upon cardboard, 
while she listens to the song of the 
birds, and revels in the scent of new- 
mown hay, she is said to be hard at 
work, and receives the honours due 
to industry. Meanwhile, I am sitting 
in an upper room in a dingy London 
street, with a couple of rival organ- 
men for my linnets and_ thrushes; 
a dust-cart for my new-mown hay ; 
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painfully scrawling spider-legs on 
limy : paper with a bad steel-pen for 
my sister's gorgeous colours laid on 
with a broad, bold brush; and spin- 
ning out of my own poor brains, 
without a model to go by, the bread 
for the family baking. I may be 
quite content if what I have done is 
not cut up into mince-meat by the 
reviewers, or rejected altogether by 
stony-hearted editors, while my sister 
hangs her sheets of cardboard or can- 
vas on the walls of a fashionable re- 
sort, and is treated as something 
extra-human because she can make 
paints look like satin, leaves, or fea- 
thers. 

To be sure I, too, have my little 
triumphs and _ glorifications when I 
get myself bound in scarlet and gold 
and laid on drawing-room tables, and 
the like; and to be sure my favoured 
sister is sometimes turned back by a 
set of savages they call the Hanging 
Committee ; which is just as well, I 
think, as a slight corrective to her 
otherwise exuberant success. If it 
were not for those discriminating 
savages, the Hanging Committee, she 
would be intolerable with her airs 
and graces and exuberant success. 
As it is, she gets her crest lowered 
every now and again; and sometimes 
I take it in hand to perform that salu- 
tary operation, and break her chil- 
dren’s hearts as the means I adopt. 
In revenge she shows up my children 
with deformed bodies and monstrous 
heads, or paints them with attributes. 
And very ugly attributes she gives 
them when she begins. For the most 
part though, we are very good friends, 
and help one another as loving sisters 
should ; she reproducing me in body- 
colour, and I telling the unenlight- 
ened public what she means when 
she makes what she calls an exhibi- 
tion of herself, and does queer things 
which not every one can understand— 
indeed which no one could understand 
were it not for my _ interpretation. 
For this service she is infinitely my 


debtor—she and the public toge- 
ther. 

There is one bit of unfair favour- 
itism as between my sister and my- 
self which I think really too bad, and 
that is, the latitude given to her in 
repetition, and the narrow way only 
that is assigned to me. My sister 
may repeat herself as often as she 
likes, and no one will say a word of 
censure. The same beautiful young 
person may wander from studio to 
studio in a perpetual change of gor- 
geous apparel, or of diaphanous dra- 
pery which is no apparel atall. But 
if my sister's sons call her to-day 
Helen and to-morrow Judith, in one 
dress Vivienne and in no dress Venus, 
no one remarks on the strong family 
likeness between these unrelated la- 
dies, and every one falls to praising 
the same mouth and hair and eyes 
and shoulders, that have beenexhibited 
half a hundred times already. A 
short time ago my sister took to a 
perpetual finding of Harold’s body. 
The persistency with which the corpse 
of that unfortunate chief was sought 
for was quite a marvel of studio 
constancy. Yet noone came forward 
to pronounce his funeral oration, or 
to bury him with all his slain in the 
R. A. catacombs forever. The Vicar 
of Wakefield, too, acts his little 
drama with annual punctuality; but 
if Olivia has a pretty face, or Moses’s 
gross of green spectacles are tolerably 
well given, no one growls at the po- 
verty of invention which goes over 
the same ground again and again like 
a mill-horse in his round, without an 
attempt to kick over the traces and 
find out fresh employment for him- 
self. Of late there has been a run 
on Tennyson; and the Lady of Shalott 
—now it will be Elaine—bids fair to 
be as long about her burying as ever 
was Harold. Iam quite tired of see- 
ing her, in dingy white calico, lying in 
her coffin-shaped barge, with her 
yellow hair streaming about her 
shoulders, and that magnificent length 
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of old damask—which, by-the-bye, 
was not made in King Arthur's time, 
and which is always of Queen Anne's 
days—trailing so wastefully in the 
grass-green or ink-black water. I 
never see that length of damask with- 
out thinking—How about capillary 
attraction? But my sister is not 
scientific, poor body! seldom even 
chronological to any good purpose ; 
and does not trouble herself about 
natural laws that have nothing to do 
with effects. How should she, when 
she puts the saving of her soul in 
chromatic harmonies alone, with a 
very small by-blow to truth of circum- 
stance or fidelity of accessory ? 

I will be just, however. That 
shock-headed youngest-born of hers, 
he with the fuzzy red-gold hair all 
on end like crinkled wire—that en- 
thusiastic, earnest worshipper of the 
powers that were before Raffaelle 
arose—has a large feeling for fidelity 
of accessory, and so far as is pos- 
sible to him goes in for Truth in all 
his works and ways. But he has 
not come to man’s estate yet; he is 
only an enthusiastic youngster, trying 
experiments in school, pooh- 
poohed by his elders who have gone 
out into the world and are doing for 
themselves. Perhaps in more senses 
than one, we must wait until he has 
grown his beard and attained his 
majority, before we can assign him 
his enduring place, or catalogue his 
work among the eternities. Mean- 
while my sister’s elder sons work 
away at chromatic harmonies, or 
make a splash and a dash @ da $d/of- 
tesgue—as the godfather of the young- 
est calls certain renderings of nature 
more audacious than literal, and more 
make-believe than real. 

Now what would the public say if 
I were to go trotting in the same 
sheep-track in this manner ?—if I and 
my sons were to give our several 
versions, year after year, of the same 
event, varied only according to the 
manner of the special handler? We 


do something in the way of repeats, 
I confess : but for the most part as 
scholastic exercises : the pleasures of 
virtue, or Marius among the Ruins of 
Carthage, or those eternal trans- 
lations of Dante and Homer and 
Faust, which never come to an end. 
These are bad enough; but if we 
were to be as flagrant followers of 
the sheep-track as my sister and her 
lads, crack! would come down the 
whip of the cfitic, with chapter and 
verse and tabulated columns as the 
handle by which to lay on the lashes ; 
and “plagiarism,” copyist,” ‘want 
of originality,” and ‘‘ borrowed ideas,” 
as the knots in the thong for our bare 
backs. If we take only the same 
type of character as a family posses- 
sion—not to speak of the same in- 
dividual model, as my sister does— 
we have the whole pack of reviewing 
beagles in full cry at our heels. Yet 
all humanity can be parcelled out 
into types, which does not make it 
that every fair-haired murderess is 
necessarily after Lady Audley, nor 
every muscular debauchee a repeat 
of Guy Livingstone. There were 
square-jawed, black-browed men be- 
fore Rochester, and will be again; 
but if one of my children—generally 
one of my daughters—sets her fancy 
upon having a hero of the ruggedly 
masterful type, to amuse her by his 
high-handed brutalities through three 
volumes, straightway she has copied 
Jane Eyre, and is all but turned 
down by the critics, like a schoolboy 
caught in the act of crib. And this 
I hold to be unfair, and by no means 
just on the part of the public, as 
touching my sister's privileges and my 
own—far too much favouritism being 
shown to her simply because she is 
prettier than I, and pleases people's 
senses. 

Not that she ought only to please 
people's senses. If she fulfilled her 
real mission, she ought to be aspiring 
as Poetry, as full of noble examples 
as History, as pure and as elevating 
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as Nature. She ought to be Beauty 
and Virtue impersonate, and to stand 
by the altar, teaching men great 
truths all the same as a consecrated 
priest, or a sybil divinely inspired. 
She used to do this some generations 
ago, when she lived in Italy with 
Fra Angelico and Raffaelle and Da 
Vinci; but she has unfortunately 
mace some bad friends of late years, 
and has learnt the most fatal creed 
ever put forth for the misleading of 
men, that pleasure is the greatest 
good life has to give humanity. She 
has got to believe that the final cause 
of her existence is deftness of imi- 
tation, and that nobleness of aim is 
quite secondary to the clever render- 
ing of texture. The exact delinea- 
tion of a little maiden’s scarlet stock- 
ings ranks before the greatness of 
heroism, or the divinity of love; and 
if by chance she takes up an heroic 
subject, she views it mainly as an 
occasion for skilful armour-painting 
or for the careful handling of silk or 
serge. The informing grandeur of 
an idea has very little weight with 
her or her sons now. But in return, 
they sell ; and keep a balance at their 
bankers’; and live in West End 
houses of the minor palatial order ; 
and marry fair women good for 
models as well as for wives; and are 
altogether social powers of no mean 
calibre. Wherefore, she and they make 
sure that they are on the right road, 
and think that to give up present 
gains for future glory, would be 
about the maddest of all the mad 
things they have ever yet done. 
Carpe diem. Because to-day’s 
work will be to-morrow’s rubbish, 
shall they therefore abandon to-day’s 
success, that to-morrow may see their 
names exalted and their works ad- 
mired? What will to-morrow be to 
them when they are fast asleep in 
their narrow graves, and the praise or 
the blame of men is alike unheard 
by their dead, deaf ears ? Carpe diem / 
they say again. Champagne, fair 


women as home models, and a 
balance at their bankers’ for the 
exact rendering of armour and scarlet 
stockings to last only as long as they 
themselves last, and away with as- 
cetic devotion to an idea which 
brings no grist to the mill, and has 
its sublunary abode in a garret out 
by Holloway ! 

Though I speak thus loftily about 
my sister and her sons—it being an 
easy thing to be lofty and indignant 
at another’s expense—I am not quite 
sure that I have not drunk of the 
same waters myself. Have I too 
not balanced the flesh-pots and 
bondage of Egypt, against the desert 
and a dearth of manna, with freedom 
and divine direction as the com- 
pensations ? I am afraid when I say 
hard things of Art for her love of 
present success, that I (Literature) am 
making myself like the traditional pot 
who turned up her nose at the black- 
ness of the kettle—that I am flinging 
a boomerang which will fall back 
upon my own head, like a Chinese 
curse coming home with the chickens 
to roost. What do I and my sons 
do in the way of devotion to an idea, 
I wonder? Well, a few of them cer- 
tainly do climb up snowy mountains 
after Excelsior, and make but a poor 
living of it here for the sake of the 
stars and the eternities hereafter. I 
don’t say many, but just a few; and 
especially that beloved Benjamin of 
mine who has given himself to science 
and nature. I could mention one or 
two instances wherein he has sacri- 
ficed all the good things of the world 
for the glories that are beyond the 
narrow limits of human life—I would 
that his brothers were more like 
him! Formerly my eldest son, the 
Poet—we calleil him the Bard in old 
times—was after the Excelsior pat- 
tern. But of late he too has lodged 
a balance at his bankers’, and finds in 
consequence the valley better for plea- 
sant living than the bleak snow pin- 
nacles nearer to the sky; of late he 
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too has left off being ascetic and 
immortal, and has exchanged his 
epics on Paradise and Purgatory— 
for which he got ten pounds in cash 
and exile as his rewards—for maga- 
zine poems worth a guinea a line, 
and worth nothing more. 

Of course I grieve at this falling 
off of my sons; but what is to be 
done? So long as Egypt sets out 
her flesh-pots by the wayside as baits 
for hungry men, so long will weak 
brethren fall to despising manna, toil- 
somely earned and poor in flavour 
when gained, for the best wheaten, 
easily got, and aspleasant in the mouth 
as it iseasy to the hand. I am quite 
aware that it is my primary function, 
the final cause of my existence, and 
the absolute end for which I am at 
all, to teach all sorts and conditions 
of men to despise the flesh-pots ; to 
abandon the flower-full gardens and 
luscious vineyards of the valley 
for the bleak hill-tops standing nearer 
to heaven and the stars, I know 
this too well; and that, when my 
own sons are deserters from their 
high mission, I am fighting in the 
enemy’s ranks with fatal power. But 
I am not the only parent who cannot 
guide her children aright; and if 
mine will sacrifice to Egypt I know 
of no spell or charm to keep them 
true to Israel. The best I can do is 
to set before them, in history, models 
of grander things—of Excelsiors who 
lived and toiled and sacrificed 
for the good of man and truth— 
upon whom they may dilate, to the 
ennobling of the aims of others if not 
of their own. This is not a difficult 
thing to do, and saves credit if not 
conscience. ‘To be sure the saving 


of credit is but a hollow economy 
when the riches of the conscience are 
spent ; still it is well to uphold a fair 
example, though one’s own private 
practice is foul behind backs; and if 
hypocrisy be the tribute Vice pays to 
Virtue—as some one says—it is better 
that she should pay this tribute, albeit 
of a questionable coinage, rather than’ 
none atall. Besides, it is not neces- 
sarily hypocrisy to see the good which 
is impossible for oneself, but to which 
one would wish all mankind should 
attaim We can only make use of 
such powers as we have; and there 
is no essential value in imitating 
Icarus who, by aspiring with insuffi- 
cient means to the daring flight of 
the eagle, fell into mid-channel by 
the way, and got choked with mud 
and drowned beneath the waters of 
affliction. It is not given to us all 
to despise roast-meat and the grape 
clusters hanging ripe in the vineyard. 
Honour to those who are consecrated 
to the high service of abnegation for 
the greater good lying beyond ; but 
infinite pity and compassion for those 
left unanointed. But I would that 
both my sister and I were among the 
foremost of the high priests appointed 
to the service of truth and beauty! 
I would that we stood side by side at 
the altar in the great temple of human 
nobleness ; and that History when she 
reckons up the prophets and teachers 
of these later days, may not have it to 
say that we two prophesied of evil 
things, and taught the world vain 
imaginings. But if we do not wish 
her to say so, we must look out ahead, 
and amend our ways while there is 
time. 
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OF MY LIFE.” 
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N recounting what I may safely 

call the dream of my life, I do not 
propose to speculate on the origin of 
dreams in general. Whether those 
mysterious agencies known under the 
names of mesmerism, odic force, or 
animal magnetism which are said to 
hold certain temperaments “en rap- 
port” with each other, influencing 
the sleeping thoughts and _ everyday 
actions of life, had anything to do 
with my particular case, I will not 
pretend to say, others must judge, if 
what happened was attributable to 
such causes, or if it was merely a 
series of curious coincidences. All I 
know is, that at Lucerne some years 
ago, I dreamed a dream which, 
heralding as it did, the most impor- 
tant epoch in my career, and fore- 
shadowing my subsequent fate, I am 
fully justified in looking upon as a 
most unmistakeable portent, and the 
remarkablecircumstancesunder which 
it occurred, leave it a very open ques- 
tion, whether it was the result of 
mere chance, or whether there are 
not indeed certain unknown, and un- 
measured influences at work surely 
but silently around the web of every 
human existence. 

When, at the age of eighteen, I 
was on the point of commencing a 
College education, my father died, 
and to the surprise of every one, in- 
stead of leaving me a handsome in- 
dependence, it was found that his 
assets were next to “nil.” It was an 
ordinary case, supposed affluence 
proved to have been absolute poverty, 
a fair position only upheld, until the 
desperate struggle with overwhelming 

VOL. Il. 


odds to keep up appearances was put 
an end to by death. Naturally, my 
plans and prospects went with the 
wreck; I must abandon every scheme 
of ambition which I had ever nursed, 
and I must earn my bread. So in- 
stead of going to Oxtord, I went into 
a merchant’s counting-house. 

I should not perhaps have realized 
so tangibly this change of fortune, 
had it not been accompanied by a 
misery which, to an earnest disposi- 
tion at the outset of life, is almost 
overwhelming, I had formed an 
attachment to the only daughter of 
the tutor in whose house I was living, 
whilst being prepared for my Alma 
Mater. It could scarcely be called 
an engagement, inasmuch as although 
our parents were not averse to the 
affair, they yet reasonably maintained 
that we were too young, and it had 
been settled that if at the expiration 
of five years, we were still both of the 
same mind, no objection should be 
offered to our union. My father quite 
approved of my marrying early, say- 
ing that as my prospects were good, 
if I could find a girl whom I really 
loved, it mattered little whether she 
had money or not, and the Rev. Hugh 
Mollett saw in the alliance all that 
he could wish for his portionless 
daughter. Beyond an occasional visit 
on my part, no communication was 
to be permitted, and all parties seemed 
quite satisfied with this arrangement, 
which had been arrived at just as I 
was about to leave my tutor’s house, 
and when my father’s sudden death 
shattered the whole fabric. 

Many long months elapsed, and 
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still the grief and disappointment, con- 
sequent chiefly, as I have hinted, upon 
the termination which was thus put 
to my love-affair, were unsubdued. 
Mollett, who was a sufferer finan- 
cially by my family troubles, natu- 
rally insisted that the slight inter- 
course proposed should be, together 
with our future plans, entirely can- 
celled. He argued, reasonably, that 
my prospects now no longer warranted 
the contemplation of matrimony ; it 
was a great question whether I should 
be able even to keep myself, much 
less a wife and family. He was deaf 
to all my appeals and avowals of un- 


' swerving fidelity; and gave me no 


credit for the determination which I 
declared, if he would only give me 
time, of yet being able in some degree 
to retrieve my lost fortunes, If he 
would only, I urged, allow me still to 
look forward to the possession of his 
daughter's hand, I should have a 
motive for exertion which nothing 
else could supply. In a word, I used 
every argument which my sincere 
affection for Bertha prompted, and 
which can be imagined as coming 
from a lad in the passionate enthu- 
siasm of his first love. 

After much correspondence, my 
letters were at last returned un- 
opened. I was wild, mad with my 
sorrow! I scraped together what 
little money I could, and, in a fit of 
desperation one morning, shipped 
myself as a steerage passenger on 
board a vessel bound for the Anti- 
podes. My recent employment as a 
merchant's clerk had taken me a 
great deal amongst the docks : I was 
continually witnessing the departure 
of the Australian liners. 1 had fre- 
quently speculated on the prospects. 
which a new country offered to men 
of energy and enterprise in my situ- 
ation, and now that the only tie which 
could make England dear to me was 
entirely broken, I determined to quit 
her for ever, unless I should be able 
to return and take up the position to 


which, from my earliest days, I had 
been taught to believe I was entitled. 

Fortune smiled on all my efforts in 
the new country, not that I especially 
courted or deserved her favours, for 
I was indifferent as to how matters 
went with me for a long while after 
leaving London. Yet everything I 
touched literally turned to gold. 
Making my way to the diggings, I 
became a most successful adventurer, 


‘coming day after day upon vast 


quantities of the precious ore, and 
realizing, in a few months, more 
than many had done in twice the 
number of years. Like many things 
in this world, my indifference as to 
whether I found the gold or not 
seemed to be the reason for my meet- 
ing with it everywhere. Myf me as 
a finder spread, bringing with it its 
consequent dangers and narrow es- 
capes, the cupidity and lawless state 
of ‘ociety in these regions, obliging 
every one to defend with his life, the 
results of his industry or good luck. 
Great gain had really not been my 
original thought in going up there, 
but I imagined that any merely intel- 
lectual, or monotonously routine-like 
existence in a city, would not half so 
effectually distract my mind from its 
settled grief and disappointment as 
the wild and adventurous life I must 
necessarily lead in the gold-fields. 1 
found, however, that this was only 
partially the case. I never forgot my 
sorrow, but as my wealth increased, 
by degrees I clung to that, not with 
any miserly intention, but because it 
seemed to open the prospect of my 
some day returning to England a rich 
man, and if I did so, might I not still 
make Bertha Mollett my wife? 1 
could not entirely repress the latent 
hope, and yet I dared not indulge in 
it ; nevertheless, it would sometimes 
assert itself, and indirectly it un- 
doubtedly had an influence on my 
future plans. 

I spent several years as a digger, 
paying periodical visits to Melbourne, 
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where I turned the nuggets and dust 
to the best account. Then I grew 
weary of the work and the life, my 
health was not good, and I finally 
determined to settle in Melbourne, 
and, if possible, by judicious com- 
mercial speculation, complete the for- 
tune of which I had already laid 
more than a good foundation. My 
old luck did not forsake me, my 
ventures were everywhere successful, 
and, at the end of ten years, I was 
undoubtedly in a_ better position, 
financially, than I ever should have 
been had all my boyish prospects 
been fulfilled. 

During the latter part of my resi- 
dence in Melbourne, and when I was 
seriously thinking of returning home, 
curiously enough I came across an 
old schoolfellow, who, like myself, 
had been prepared for college by Mr. 
Mollett. He had gone up to Oxford, 
where, however, having led a wild 
life, he had come to most unmitigated 
grief, and, at the time we met, was 
bound for the diggings. With a beat- 
ing heart, I could not refrain from 
making inquiries after the person 
still dearest to me, and learned, with- 
out much surprise, but with an inde- 
scribable pang, that she was married. 

“Yes,” said Jack Judder, ‘‘ she got 
over it at last, old boy, or, at any 
rate, seemed to do so; Mollett drove 
her straight at the matrimonial fence, 
and she was obliged to take it ‘in her 
stride,’ as we might say in the hunt- 
ing-field. Very likely he called on 
her, with whip and spur, but anyhow 
she answered, and came off an easy 
winner ; won the ‘Grand Prix’ ina 
canter, so to speak.” 

“The Grand Prix?” I enquired. 

“Yes,” he replied, ‘‘married the son 
of a Mossoo fellow—Frenchman, I 
think—queer name, can't remember 
it! Pombo, or Bombo—something of 
that kind—recollect his bringing the 
young beggar over one day soon 
after you were gone, and a pretty bad 
time of it he had, with his confound- 


edly affected foreign ways—more like 
a lanky girl than a lad—couldn’t 
speak a word of English; in fact, 
had come to learn it, and as Miss 
Mollett was the only person in the 
house who spoke French, naturally 
he fell in love with her—desperately, 
I believe, and his governor (pots of 
money, you know—made lace or 
shawls, or had something to do with 
silk-worms, I forget which) was 
caught in the trap which I don't 
scruple to say old Mollett, miser that 
he was, was always baiting with his 
pretty daughter. But she was broken- 
hearted about you I verily believe, 
poor child; never saw a girl harder 
hit—only married the foreigner out 
of desperation, not more than three or 
four years ago.” - 

This was Judder’s sporting and 
sportive manner of telling me the 
fate of my boyish love. I could 
hardly have expected anything else, 
yet it was a heavy blow, and one from 
which I did not easily recover. All 
my good fortune, hard work, and 
perseverance seemed to have gone for 
nothing, and for a time I was utterly 
cast down. Accepting the news with 
outward calmness, however, I did not 
even press Judder to try to recall 
with more certainty the name of the 
man poor Bertha had married. All 


‘my wandering, unsettled habits now 


returned, and as I no longer had the 
vaguest object for making more money, 
I still held to my determination to 
come to England; indeed, my arrange- 
ments for that purpose were partially 
made, and winding-up my affairs, six 
months later found me at home 
again. 

The sight of the old country made 
the many memories of former days 
only more vivid still. The decade 
which had passed away since I gazed 


on its receding shores, had, as I | 


have shown, entirely failed in oblite- 
rating from my mind the one great 
cause of my departure, and now that 
I was back again, I confess that I 
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found it more difficult than ever to 
drive away from my thoughts the pic- 
ture of Bertha as I then knew and 
loved her. I should not allude to, 
nor lay so much stress upon this state 
of my feelings, but for one very curi- 
ous circumstance. I had never in 
my life dreamed of her. Through- 
‘out the long, wretched time of my 
controversy with her father, and for 
months and months after I had left 
England, and when I thought of no- 
thing but her and my grief for her 
loss, I never once had a sleeping- 
vision of her, and yet I would have 
given worlds for one. I used, fool- 
ishly, to try to coax myself to sleep 
in such a mood as could not fail, I 
thought, to bring it about; often and 
often I have prayed to see her and to 
pass in imagination some few moments 
of happiness in her presence, even 
though all that sense of desolation 
and misery which rushes over the 
soul that has loved and suffered as it 
wakes from its dream of delight and 
peace, must inevitably have been my 
lot. All was in vain however; the 
associations, the surroundings of our 
love were frequently present to me, 
but in Bertha’s absence from the 
scenes, they seemed to mock my 
wishes for a glimpse of her. Now 
again, after this lapse of years, and 
under my changed condition, I found 
myself continually dreaming of the 
old house, of Bertha’s father, and of 
my own old family troubles, but never, 
under any circumstances, of her. For 
a long time my mind dwelt constantly 
upon the peculiarity of this fact, but, 
by degrees, the remembrance only 
crossed me at intervals, and I became 
as free from the old spell as I was 
ever likely to be. 

My wandering, restless disposition, 
nevertheless, still clung to me, and 
though established in England, I fre- 
quently betook myself to the Conti- 
nent, and travelling hither and thither 
simply for amusement, I often passed 
the whole round of the seasons abroad, 


lighting upon many localities at the 
most unfashionable periods. It was 
during one of these trips, late in the 
autumn, and when nearly every tour- 
ist had departed, that I found myselt 
at Lucerne. 

But few visitors lingered at the 
Schweitzer Hof, although the bright 
October weather might reasonably 
have tempted many to prolong their 
stay, as I did, by the shores of this 
most lovely of the Swiss lakes. The 
jagged peaks of Mount Pilatus for 
days and days stood clear out against 
a clowdless sky, whilst every seam 
and furrow, pine-wood, and silver 
torrent were plainly discernible on 
the face of its opposite neighbour, 
the Righi. The lofty chain of the 
distant Alps, by this time with their 
snowy garb grown much more ample, 
was reflected with marvellous pre- 
cision and beauty on the bosom of 
the placid inland sea. My enjoyment 
of the place was so great, that I could 
do nothing all day but drink in its 
charms with eyes and heart, and even 
when night came on, I used to spend 
many a pleasant hour slowly travers- 
ing the old covered bridge with the 
wooden piles, getting various com- 
binations of form and effect, as the 
moon lighted up the scene. The 
visitors’ book at the hotel now rarely 
received any additional names. Here 
and there only a Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
and family jotted down the fact that 
they were returning from North Italy, 
and were ‘so sorry that they had not 
time to spend more than one night at 
Lucerne during such very pleasant 
weather ;"” whilst an occasional Mrs. 
Jones, and a stray Miss Tomkins or 
two gave a short history of their 
holiday trip, ‘regretting that they had 
not come here first, that they might 
have had time to explore the very 
beautiful scenery of the neighbour- 
hood,” or made comment in glowing 
language on the comforts of the house, 
the civility of its landlord, and the 
excellence of its cuisine. 
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I would sometimes amuse myself 
in the salle-A-manger, by glancing 
through this budget of dull common- 
places, idiotic suggestions and ques- 
tionable English supplied by my fel- 
low countrymen, interspersed as they 
were at intervals by the sand-covered 
entries in that little cramped, queerly- 
twisted hand of the foreigner, which 
contrasts so quaintly with the large, 
clearly-formed letters, and bold sig- 
natures of the Anglo-Saxon. Of course, 
with so few people travelling, every 
fresh arrival was easily discerned, and 
often gave matter for a word or two 
of gossip from Fritz, the head-waiter, 
who, like the rest of his class abroad, 
familiar and garrulous, conceiving 
that all the English and Americans 
were naturally intimate with each 
other, seemed to expect me to take a 
personal interest in every new comer. 

Returning from a stroll on the old 
bridge, the evening preceding the 
day } had fixed for my departure, I 
entered the salle-A-manger of the 
hotel for some refreshment. There 
was no one there, but the book lay 
open on the table near the inkstand, 
as if some entry had just been made. 
I was about to glance at it, when my 
eye fell on the latest Zzmes, which 
proving more attractive, prevented 
my looking to see if any fresh travel- 
lers had passed through during the 
day. Sitting down to the newspaper, 
I remember closing the book, and 
resting my elbow on it for a con- 
siderable period, whilst I dallied with 
the large quill pen, still wet from its 
recent use, for what followed induced 
me to recall minutely my slightest 
actions after I entered the hotel that 
evening. Fritz, the waiter, did not 
serve my meal ; I read till it was very 
late, and went straight to my room, 
just as the lights were being ex- 
tinguished. 

Now, I suppose that for the last 
twelve years of my life, Bertha Mollett 
had never been farther from my mind 
than she was when I laid my head on 


the pillowthatnight. Ihadnotthought 
of her for months ; my brain teemed 
with speculations (far enough removed 
from old associations) which had been 
aroused by a stirring political article 
in the Zimes, and yet, I take it, 
I had scarcely closed my eyes five 
minutes, when I dreamed of her; 
yes, for the very first time, I saw her 
in my sleep! I knew somehow, in- 
stinctively, that it was she, although 
I could not see her face, for she was 
sitting with her back towards me, her 


elbows resting on a table, her head 


buried in her hands, and her long 
hair falling in th’ck masses over her 
shoulders, entirely hiding the upper 
part of her figure. 

Although of course, I had never seen 
her with her hiir in this state, and al- 
though, as I say, I could not even 
now distinguish her face, I was yet 
perfectly conscious of who it was. 
The apartment where she sat, too, 
was quite familiar to me. It was as 
if the old schoolroom had been sud- 
denly transplanted to Lucerne, for I 
could see, instead of our cricket-field, 
the moon-lit lake and mountains 
through the open window, the same 
view, indeed, that there was from the 
front of the hotel. The furniture, 
likewise, was changed, and wore a 
foreign aspect. The floor was carpet- 
less and highly polished ; the recess 
for the book-case was now much 
larger, and held, instead of ponderous 
tomes, a little French bed, with light 
muslin curtains festooned above it. 
It appeared to be occupied, and I 
remember striving in vain to see who 
was lying there. Everything was per- 
fectly familiar and yet so strange, 
possessing all that curious combina- 
tion of the real and unreal which 
marks such scenes in dreamland ; but 
when at last the sitting-figure rose, 
and turned towards me, it was as if 
the living woman herself were there ! 

There was nothing unreal about 
her! So vivid was the apparition that 
no doubt could have remained as to 
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her identity. Her face, grown much 
older, certainly, but as lovely as ever, 
was, in its ashy paleness, the very 
picture of despair and misery; her 
eyes welling over with tears, looked 
at me piteously, as if appealing for 
help, whilst stretching one hand to- 
wards me, and pointing with the other 
to the bed, she seemed on the point 
of speaking; but the next moment 
she sank back on the chair, and I 
awoke with a start, and a sensation 
such as I had never experienced be- 
fore. 

I need hardly say I slept but little 
more that night. I lay ruminating till 
daylight upon the strangeness of my 
dream ; strange, under any circum- 
stances, I thought, but doubly so as 
being the first in which I had ever 
seen her, and as having happened 
here, in a spot where there were no 
associations that could possibly have 
induced it. It made a great impres- 
sion on me, and it was only after I had 
had my breakfast, and had come into 
contact a little with the outer world, 
that I began to recover my usual 
equanimity ; yet it so unhinged me 
that I could not make up my mind to 
leave Lucerne as I had intended that 
day. I felt irresistibly chained to the 
place. 

After dinner that evening, when the 
full moon had risen clear of the 
mountains, but yet not so high as to 
prevent her bright rays from stealing 
partially beneath the roof of the old 
bridge, I lighted my cigar, and strolled 
away to my favourite lounge. Here 
I revelled, as usual, in the quiet and 
beauty of the hour; not a breath of 
wind, and scarcely a footstep broke 
the silence, for your Swiss is early to 
bed, and there were but few passengers 
at that time crossing the broad em- 
bouchure of the lake, where it seems 
to repose in its greatest calm ere it 
rushes forward to its narrow channel, 
to lose its identity and name in the 
sparkling river Reuss. 

I was leaning over the balustrade, 


about midway across the bridge, and 
in one of the broadest floods of 
moonlight, when the sound of the 
railway whistle announced the arrival 
of the last train from Zurich. Then 
I heard through the still air the omni- 
bus drive away from the station down 
into the rough-paved streets, but, as 
the bridge formed a short cut for 
foot-passengers to the better part of 
the town, where the Schweitzer Hof 
stands, it was not unusual for a few 
returning travellers to take this way. 
Now I heard, echoing on the old 
wooden planking, hurrying footsteps 
coming towards me from the direction 
of the station. By degrees, I fancied 
that these sounds became mingled 
with voices, in anxious and earnest 
converse. As they drew nearer, I 
could distinctly hear the broken Eng- 
lish of Fritz reiterating the words, 
“No, sare, no, sare; I tell you he 
was not dead ; zay only fear, zay only 
fear!" 

Then there was some question 
which I could not catch, and with the 
talk still going on rapidly, the two 
persons passed into the flood of light 
where I was standing. Naturally 
turning to look at them, the foremost 
face instantly caught my eye, the 
moon's rays fell straight upon it, and 
showed me, but very little changed, 
the stern, hard features of my old 
tutor Mollett. 

Pondering as I had been over my 
dream, my mind filled with little else 
than the thoughts engendered by it, 
vaguely running over those early days, 
and all their surroundings, the sudden 
appearance of Bertha’s father scarcely 
at first surprised me as much as might 
have been expected ; it seemed per- 
fectly natural that he should be at 
hand. I was more than ever, for the 
moment, back amongst the old scenes, 
and it was only in the course of a 
minute or so after he had passed, that 
I recovered myself sufficiently fully to 
realize the, to me, extraordinary cir- 
cumstance, Had he dropped from 
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the clouds, I could not then have 
been more startled. Was it really he, 
or only a phantom of my own active 
imagination ? I had been unobserved : 
_ $o to follow and ascertain, to speak 
to him. and set all doubt at rest, was 
my involuntary impulse. A _ few 
strides brought me to his side, just as 
he descended the steps at the end of 
the bridge and emerged into the full 
light upon the open “ Place.” 

Time had dealt less gently with 
me than it had with him, and he did 
not recognize me when I spoke, but 
was passing on with a mere glance, 
as he said, ‘Excuse me, sir, I have 
not the pleasure of knowing you, and 
I am in great haste.” 

‘*T see it,” I replied, “and I would 
not venture to intrude under such 
circumstances, were it not that I can- 
not refrain from making myself known 
to you. I am not prompted by mere 
idle curiosity—look! Mr. Mollett, look 
again, do you not remember me?” 

We were going straight in the di- 
rection of the hotel, and without 
stopping, he turned his keen eyes 
eagerly upon me, and after scrutiniz- 
ing me again and again, he said, 
‘Yes, yes, I seem to know your face, 
but I cannot at this moment recall 
who you are, and I am in such 
anxiety that you really must pardon 
my forgetting you. My son-in-law.is 
dangerously ill here in this house, I 
have been summoned from Zurich, 
and every moment is of importance 
if 1 wish to find him alive, I may even 
as it is be too late.” 

With this, reaching the entrance to 
the Schweitzer Hof, where the land- 
lord was waiting to receive him, 
Mollett passed rapidly up the staircase 
with the host without deigning to 
bestow another word or look upon 
me. 

Thus left alone in the hall with 
Fritz (for of course I did not attempt 
to follow), I turned to him with a look 
of bewildered inquiry. Now it so 
happened that I had not seen him the 


whole of this day, and therefore had 
not been favoured with his usual 
gossip, otherwise I might possibly 
have been prepared for the sudden 
apparition of my old tutor, and so 
perhaps have gained a clue as I now 
did to the mystery of my dream. . I 
say, perhaps; for I will not be tempted 
to assert that it was anything more 
than a coincidence, however difficult 
it may be to think so. 

“Ah! sare!” instantly began my 
garrulous friend, ‘‘I have not had 
time to-day. Yes, yes, you know 
him—I zought you vould, you all 
know each ozer! and zare has been 
such sad vork! before he come! ze 
poor lady too, so distress—his daugh- 
ter—did you see ze book? No! Ah! 
Bien, I will show you! Madame de 
Pombéras, French name? Yes, but 
English writing—no mistake in zat!” 
And he hurried me into the salle-a- 
manger, seized the book, opened it, 
and put his finger triumphantly down 
on the last entry, made, as I instantly 
recognized, in the once familiar hand- 
writing of Bertha Mollett! It ran 
simply, ‘Monsieur and Madame 
Binos de Pombéras, en route de 
Milan & Paris, Octobre 18me.” 

As I was gazing at it half bewil- 
dered, Fritz continued, ‘ Zay arrive 
last night, ven you vas out, monsieur 
very ill, go straight to bbd—madame 
take some supper at zis table, and 
vhile she vait, I bring her ze book— 
she explain—she have great fear for 
her husband—she vant to get to 
Zurich, but he vould not be able— 
zen she go to bed,—and quite early 
zis morning monsieur much vorse— 
oblige to have doctor—/e have great 
fear—ze heart—ze heart—he says— 
must not be moved—zen she send me 
to Zurich to fetch her fazer who vait 
zere to meet zem—and I just bring 
him back now ;—you know him—so 
—perhaps too you know his daughter 
—zay all travel togezer sometimes— 
zay have been here before—ze old 
man look after his money—ze money 
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of his ‘gendre,’ vat you call son-in- 
law.” 

Here Fritz was called away, leav- 
ing me to ponder over the remark- 
able coincidence, which fate or some 
mysterious latent force had seemed 
to bring about. I need not dwell on 
what followed. Monsieur Binos de 
Pombéras died that night, and was 
buried at Lucerne. I studiously 
avoided coming in contact with either 
Bertha or her father, who almost 
immediately after the funeral left for 
England, and nearly a year elapsed 
before I ventured to present myself 
at the old familiar house. 

I at first by no means met with a 
cordial reception from Mr. Mollett, 
who now released from all pecuniary 
need by the wealth inherited by his 
widowed daughter, had given up his 
old vocation, and was living in a 
style very different from that of former 
days. He drew but one conclusion, 
of course, from my re-appearance on 
the scene. His selfish instincts evi- 
dently shrank from the idea of part- 
ing with his daughter again, not so 
much from the fear of losing her 
companionship, as from the _possi- 
bility that through her making a 
second marriage, he would no longer 
be able to keep up his present easy 
and luxurious mode of life. 

It was only by very slow degrees 
that I could make him see that it was 
Bertha and not her wealth I coveted ; 
the close and narrow heart of the 
money-worshipping man refusing to 
believe in anything like disinterested 


affection. When, however, he was 
finally convinced that my own means 
were ample, and that his worldly 
position would not be interfered 
with, by my realising, at last, the 
dearest wish of my heart, he placed 
no obstacle in my way, and I need 
hardly say that when due time had 
elapsed, Bertha had nothing to urge 
against my suit. 

Here then are the circumstances 
which led to my present happiness ! 
Were they purely accidental? Had 
not the visitors’ book with Bertha’s 
handwriting in it, on which I had 
been leaning that memorable evening 
at Lucerne, had not the pen which 
she had then just been using, and 
with which I had dallied whilst I 
read the newspaper, some mysterious 
influence over me, of which I was 
unconscious at the time ? 

Had not the fact of my being 
under the same roof with her, of 
having entered the salle-&’-manger, 
the moment after she quitted it—nay, 
even having taken, perhaps, the very 
chair which she had just vacated, 
something to do with my dream ? 

And the dream itself, was it not 
the result of a prevision—a seeing, as 
it were, without eyes, and without 
presence, what was probably actually 
taking place in an adjacent chamber? 
And had I not had this dream, and 
so have been detained at Lucerne 
another day, should I ever have mar- 
ried the widow of Monsieur Binos de 
Pombéras ? 
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Ms sore will you give me for 

this, Walter ?” playfully ob- 
served that incorrigible little minx, 
Bella, flourishing a letter in her hand 
whilst retreating towards the draw- 
ing-room, as 1 mounted the stairs. 
“Are you not dying to know how 
Uncle Charles is, and languishing for 
‘a message from sweet Cousin Mary ? 
Ah, Walter, it needs no fairy to guess 
your secret in that quarter.” 

Whether it required so spiritual a 
being to divulge my thoughts and 
feelings may be a matter for specula- 
tion, but at any rate my sister was 
as fair and fairy-like a person as ever 
‘fluttered round a junior clerk to the 
Admiralty. 

I had been anxiously expecting a 
note from my uncle, who was resid- 
ing for the time at Ballyhowless, in 
the county of Kerry, to which favoured 
region he had promised to invite me 
for a short campaign against ‘his spe- 
cial enemies ” the salmon. Now, see- 
ing these animals were the pride and 
delight of his life, the phrase appeared 
contradictory, unless interpreted by 
Coleridge’s happy couplet-— 

‘* And so he used in love’s excess 

Words of unmeant bitterness.” 
I had been sufficiently accustomed, 
however, to the amenities of red tape 
graciously to permit my friends to 
employ, within certain limits, such 
forms of speech as they chose, and in 
the present instance, being in a state of 
‘mind pre-eminently amiable, ceased 
‘to be critical of past correspondence, 
and only longed with more than a 
lover’s ardour, to learn from the pre- 


sent missive when I was to join pel 
mell in the fray. 

In due time the coveted letter was 
placed in my hands, when it appeared 
there had been rain in the mountains; 
the river was in full spate; at the fall 
of the fresh a “ power” of fish were 
confidently expected to run up; I 
was to start at once and answer the 
invitation in person. I had already 
obtained leave of absence, and on the 
following morning was racing down 
the Great Western Railway towards 
Bristol, in order to catch the Fuverna, 
advertised to sail for Cork with the 
evening tide. 

It was my first visit to the Green 
Isle. All was new, all was delight- 
ful, except the March wind, which, 
raving amongst the mountain-passes, 
seemed to blow through me. Every 
mile we traversed carried us deeper 
and deeper into the wilderness. Cul- 
tivation, properly so-called, had long 
ceased. Here and there in some 
swampy hollow could be seen a few 
small patches of arable land, looking 
black and cheerless, whilst a solitary 
cabin dotting the wild moor served 
to redeem the scene from utter soli- 
tude. For the last half-hour the car 
had been slowly climbing a steep and 
winding road; at length we gained 
the summit, and the driver pulled up 
to breathe the horse and light his pipe. 

“There, yer honour, that’s the 
master’s house; an illigant place ‘in- 
tirely, with lashings of salmon and mil- 
lions of cocks. Whoop, Barney! on wid 
ye; put yer best leg foremost, ye mustn't 
keep the jintleman here all night.” 
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It was a long low cottage situated 
in a vast swampy basin, round which 
the mountains rose in grand confu- 
sion, opening, however, at the north- 
ern end to allow the escape of a rush- 
ing river, whilst beyond lay a noble 
lake on whose surface ten thousand 
wavelets danced to the piping of the 
chill wind of the coming night. We 
had still some three miles before us ; 
darker and more sombre grew heath 
and rock, moorland and lake ; pre- 
sently lights twinkied in the windows 
of the. lodge, and on one large low 
casement flickered the reflection of a 
cheerful fire, which seemed to wave 
a thousand welcomes as I approached. 

What a night that was! The 
hearty welcome of my uncle, the 
pleasure which shone in every smile 
and blush that brightened my fair 
cousin's cheek ; the kindly converse, 
the anticipations for to-morrow, will 
long live in my memory ; even the 
winds seemed to have learned a new 
song, and chanted a tender measure 
round the lowgables of the lodge whilst 
thescent of the blazing bog-wood filled 
the room with a strange and delicate 
odour. 

Mike, the butler—a great favourite 
with his master—charmed me with 
his quaint sayings; and when the 
clock told us that midnight had 
come, I lit my candle reluctantly, 
with a firm conviction that my uncle's 
time-piece galloped withal, and 
stood in urgent need of immediate 
repair. 

“You aren't afraid of the Fenians, 
Walter,” were his parting words; 
“perhaps you'll sleep none the worse, 
however, for knowing there is a good 
double-barrel within your reach. Of 
course you loaded it, Mike?” 

‘Fait thin your honour, she’s got 
sixteen illigant buck-shots in her,” 
he replied with his ready smile, as 
the door of the little sitting-room 
closed behind me, and ten minutes 
after I was miles away in the land of 
Nod, hard at work with a sixteen- 


pounder, whilst my cousin Mary— 
gaff in hand—stood by my side. 

Early on the following morning, 
Mike brought hot water. 

“It will be a splindid day,” he 
remarked, stropping my razor on his 
horny palm, “and if ye don’t ris him 
in the blue pool, it will be a quar thing 
intirely.” 

In the breakfast room I found my 
uncle ‘ready for the fray.” On the 
lawn lay a couple of home-made 
rods, rough, but efficient; a bare- 
legged mountaineer, over whose 
shoulders hung a mighty creel, stood 
by them, whilst the butler, bearing a 
basket of provisions, employed his 
spare time in mending some broken 
meshes in the landing-net. 

A walk of two or three minutes 
brought us to the banks of the river, 
which rushing headlong over a ledge 
of rocks, formed a glorious pool, the 
tail of which was curled deliciously 
by the keen breeze. ‘‘ Quick, Patsey,” 
—to his sportsman—‘‘on with the 
Annie—stop, let me_ see it first— 
rather large for the state of the 
water,” he remarked, carefully in- 
specting the lure, ‘but it’s worth a 
trial; so now, Walter, for your first 
essay on the Oun-na-saugh.” 

I was no novice in the art, and 
with occasional hints from Mike, 
got about half over the pool entirely 
to that gentleman's satisfaction. 
«Now mind yourself,” he continued, 
“drop the fly close to that rock. 
Och, murther ! but ye struck a power 
too quick.” 

In the eyes of one’s angling at- 
tendant, everything short of positive 
success is, in Ireland at least, set 
down as a fault committed by the 
luckless piscator. In the present 
instance, the fish which occasioned 
the foregoing remark, had certainly 
made a splendid rise, but it was of 
that character which may be called 
too good—in fact, he had no design 
of taking the fly, for salmon do not 
miss, they refuse it. And now Mike's 
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generalship displayed itself—* Finish 
the pool,” he remarked, with all the 
authority of a commander issuing an 
order to his lieutenant. ‘ We'll give 
him a good rest, and then try him 
with a change.” But when the 
change was produced, a lamentable 
breach of duty was displayed on my 
part. The present Mike proposed 
to offer to the illustrious stranger, 
was nothing more than a mass of 
faded wool, discoloured tinsel, and 
feathers that appeared never to have 
possessed any definite hue at all. 
The insect dangling in the hand of 
the astonished butler, was positively 
hideous, an insult to the taste of any 
respectable salmon ; moreover, I had 
frequently observed that some lure 
peculiar to another river is often 
graciously accepted, when the genus 
loci is rejected. 

“What do you think of this, 
Mike ?”—holding up a brilliant fly, 
composed of stamped silver tinsel, 
orange hackle, jungle-cock, and the 
like. It wasa great favourite of mine, 
and had been christened during an ad- 
mirable day’s sport, ‘* Pennell’s pet.” 

“Your honour,” remarked Mr. 
Mike, after a deliberate survey ot 
the stranger, ‘if the fish wos mad 
intirely, ove might take it. Tare 
and ‘ounds! but ye are not going to 
try it?” 

For once in my life I turned res- 
tive; inch by inch the despised name- 
sake of my friend approached nearer 
the submerged rock below which lay 
the expectant fish. Once more the 
lure fluttered over the water, and 
dropped lightly and true on the 
stream. A delicious tremor ran 
through the fingers that grasped the 
rod; there was a dull ruffle, a heavy 
lunge, as the steel went home, and 
then the battle began. 

Ye happy soldiers of fortune, who, 
with rods instead of lances, roam 
solitary mountain-streams in quest of 


adventure, pardon a comrade for at- . 


tempting to describe the indescribable, 


and endeavouring to paint that which 
must be felt to be understood. After 
many a gallant charge, headlong race, 
and glorious summerset, the foe as- 
sumed an attitude strictly defensive, 
boring desperately towards the bot- 
tom. To Mike’s experienced eye this 
looked immediate capitulation, but for 
once that gentleman was in error. 
Without a shadow of warning, the 
brave fish once more flew furiously 
across the wide pool, throwing a thin 
column of water more than a foot in 
height from the line; right in his 
course lay a low rock. Like a grey- 
hound in full career, he bounded at 
the obstacle, for an instant seemed 
curved like the new moon, and then 
dropped into the boiling torrent with 
a splash like a falling shell. 

The fight was over. It had been 
what poor Maxwell delighted to call 
“short, sharp, and decisive,” for in 
the middle of the current lay the ex- 
hausted fish, his back above the water, 
and his broad tail feebly fluttering 
over the surface. Opposite the victim 
stood Mike, with the net lightly 
poised in his hand, whilst, inch by 
inch, the now inert mass was edged 
towards it. My uncle entertained 
definite opinions on many subjects, 
but on none were his prejudices so 
unyielding as on points of angling. 


Don’t talk to me of gaffs,” he used 


to say, ‘they are more suited for a 
poacher or pot-hunter, than a fair 
sportsman. / like toseea fish killed 
in workmanlike style, and then landed 
unmutilated.” 

To argue against an obstinate man 
is useless ; still, on the previous even- 
ing, I endeavoured to show that in 
salmon-fishing the exclusive use of 
the landing-net not only wastes time, 
but infallibly tends both directly and 
indirectly to diminish the weight of 
the bag. I might as well have talked 
to the wind for any good it did, and 
saw Mike lift the twiny abomination 
from the grass-plot with a feeling well- 
nigh akin to despair. 
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But to return. There stood my 
attendant with the net, carefully 
waiting the critical moment. The 
wing and body of the fly were clearly 
visible in the corner of the salmon’s 
mouth. ‘ Now’s the time.” I saw 
the head and shoulders of the fish 
enter the net as Mike swept it swiftly 
towards him. There was a splash, 
a brief struggle. «“ Holy Mother, but 
he’s off !”—the rest of the sentence 
was literally drowned, for Mike, drop- 
ping on his knees, plunged head, 
neck, arms, and shoulders into the 
water, and emerged in a few seconds 
with his bony claws fast in the gills 
of the levanting salmon. The barb 
‘of the exposed hook had become 
entangled in the mouth of the net, a 
last effort had torn it from his jaws, 
and had not Mike plunged in and 
pinned him to the bottom he would 
have gone on his way rejoicing.* 

* A circumstance exactly similar hap- 
pened to the writer only a few days since. 


The first prize of the day proved a 
splendid fellow, covered with sea- 
lice, and if the scales told the truth, 
his weight was 15 lbs. 

It was early in March, and at this 
season kelts, as compared with fresh 
fish, were in the proportion of six to 
one. The month was bitter, beyond 
example ; but the fifth was rather an 
exception to the rule, for though 
occasional storms of snow darkened 


‘the sky, the cold was below the 


average of the month. The stale 
fish rose merrily, and when the brief 
twilight fell, my uncle’s pannier held 
two more silvery creatures, which, 
had they possessed the necessary 
organs, could have given us the very 
latest news from the sea. As we 
returned the darkness deepened, and 
I hailed, with no small satisfaction, 
the lights from the dining-room of 
the lodge streaming out into the 
night: they spoke of rest, warmth, 
hope, comfort, and love. W. P. 
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WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR., 


NY one who knew Bath from 
1837. to 1858, must have 
known also the figure of a strongly 
built old man—for he was beginning 
to be old (sixty-two) when he first 
returned there—an old man, badly 
dressed in snuff-coloured clothes, with 
very bright blue eyes, and a fringe of 
snowy hair beneath his unbrushed 
hat, followed by a small yellowish 
Pomeranian dog, which he alternately 
caressed or swore at, as its shrill 
yelpings took the form of playfulness 
to himself or attacks on unoffending 
passers-by. This figure, to be seen 
almost daily in the Park, or in the 
Pump Room on music days, or hust- 
ling irritably through the crowd in 
the market, where he would go for 
his own fish and flowers—Greek as 
he was in most things, Greek even in 
this—was Walter Savage Landor, 
one of the ripest scholars and most 
perfect classic poets in England, and 
one of the most exceptional men; of 
a different stamp and class from any- 
thing we have left to us now—a 
colossal man in some of his pro- 
portions, though not in all, for he 
had small and meagre points of 
character, in startling contrast with 
the larger and more noble parts of 
him—a man who seemed to be ani- 
mated by two distinct spirits, the one 
all love and gentleness and poetry, 
the other furious, demoniacal, un- 
tamable—at times the tenderest lover 
and the most courteous gentleman ; 
at others, mad with pride, and mad- 
der still with passion. No one who 
had once seen or heard him could 
forget him, and no one who knew 


him for what he was but must have 
loved him in spite of all his faults— 
given, that is, a heart that could love 
and a mind that could judge of 
character below the surface. For 
his faults lay very near to the spec- 
tator, and were always ready to be 
aggressively displayed: but deeper 
and sweeter than all the pride and. 
wrath and self-assertion, and im- 
patience of contradiction, which made 
him so formidable a companion be- 
cause so easily excited an assailant, 
was a wealth of generous recognition, 
of faithful affection, of delicate dis- 
cernment, which made him, at the 
same time, one of the most valuable 
friends and one of the choicest com- 
panions. Landor, at his best, was 
society fit for the Greek poets and 
their gods. At his worst, it would 
seem that nothing but a lunatic 
asylum could hold him. 

The chief fault of his nature was 
its want of self-control, and the 
wretched habit he had of exagge- 
rating his annoyances. If anything 
was delayed or went wrong in the 
most trifling particular, he was ruined 
and undone forever. In Mr. Forster's 
“Life of Walter Savage Landor,” 
lately published, but which I cannot. 
say I think either generous or quite 
just to my old friend’s memory, many 
instances are given of this impatience ; 
but the most characteristic is that 
on the first publication of the ‘ Ima- 
ginary Conversations,” when, because 
he does not receive an answer quite 
so soon as he expects, and because 
he does not receive four copies of a 
book before it is even begun to be 
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printed, he gives way to despair, 
abandons all active undertaking hence- 
forth and for ever, takes to his bed for 
two-thirds of the twenty-four hours, 
and speaks of himself as a dead man. 
And then the old pride, as well as 
the old madness of suspicion, come 
out, and he adds, after speaking of 
himself as dead, “I will say, then, 
that these ‘Conversations’ contained 
as forcible writing as exists on earth. 
They perhaps may come out after 
my decease, and the bookseller will 
enrich some friend of his by attribut- 
ing them to him, and himself by 
employing him, as the accredited 
author of them, on any other subjects. 
If they are not really lost, or set aside 
for this purpose, I may yet have the 
satisfaction of reading them here at 
Florence, and perhaps they may pro- 
cure me some slight portion of re- 
spect.” Another time, “his peace and 
health, and, what is worse, his com- 
positions,” suffer because he has had 
a slight dispute with some members 
of the British Legation at Florence. 
Another time his publisher is the 
blackest villain under heaven, because 
he has not answered his letters : and 
so on all through that tempestuous 
self-torturing life of his. 

I, the writer of these lines, have 
seen him scores of times in agonies 
of despair or tornadoes of wrath about 
the veriest trifles. If he mislaid his 
spectacles, his pen, or his writing—as 
he was always doing—he would ramp 
about the room, upsetting chairs and 
flinging down everything he touched ; 
bewailing himself and the misfortunes 
which had accompanied him through 
life ; cursing the hour he was born ; 
and sure that either he would never 
find his property again, or that some 
one had stolen it from him out of 
malevolence, and that there was no 
use whatever in looking for it. Had 
he just lost his dearest friend or his 
last penny, he could not have been 
more disturbed than I have seen him 
because he had perhaps stuck a letter 


into a book and had forgotten it, or 
had pushed up his spectacles on his 
forehead, and _ naturally therefore 
could not find them on the table. 
But the cause of desolation removed, 
he would sit down with Pomero 
on his knee, and half chant a long 
discourse, that was a veritable prose 
poem, all about flowers and children, 
or his own Hellenics, or his ‘‘Imagin- 
ary Conversations,” till the whole at- 
mosphere seemed to throb with images 
of beauty and delight. Or he would 
take'up a volume of Milton and read 
the finest passages as no man save 
himself could read them. His voice, 
deep, sonorous, and wonderfully mu- 
sical, seemed expressly created for the 
stately flow of Milton, for the rhythmic 
periods of Cicero, or the long, grand, 
rolling lines of Homer: and many 
many hours have I passed with the 
dear old man in Bath, listening to 
that majestic voice as it poured out 
now his own and now another's 
thoughts, like some richly-fashioned 
instrument discoursing most eloquent 
and noble music. And when it was 
finished, he would fling the book 
aside, and with the quiver still upon 
his lip, and his eyes moist and tender, 
he would catch up Pomero and 
talk boisterous nonsense to his noisy 
“caro cane;” reminding him how 
his mother was a fox, and asking 
where he “got his yaller feathers 
from?" and was he not of the cani 
lupi, who had come by their sharp 
ears for no good? No notice of 
Landor would be correct without in- 
cluding a notice of Pomero ; for the 
“yaller-haired” dog, as he called him, 
gave him half his pleasures, and was 
the object of more than half his affec- 
tions. I was at Bath once when 
Pomero was missing for three or four 
hours, and I never saw a house with 
a death in it, and the death of the 
best-beloved, so intensely the abode 
of desolation as was my dear old 
friend's. He would not eat; he 
would not believe in the possibility of 
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the dog’s return ; he offered wild re- 
wards for his recovery, and swore 
that he had been killed in one and 
the same breath; and when finally 
poor Pomero was brought home, not 
a hair the worse, the scene of mingled 
caressing and objurgation was some- 
thing too funny to be described. 

If no notice of Landor would be 
true which did not include Pomero, 
neither would it if it did not mention 
his laugh—that tremendous laugh 
which went on accumulating like 
reverberated thunder, till it fairly 
shook the windows of the small house 
in which he had his lodging. It was 
a shout, a roar, an explosion, and not 
unfrequently it stopped as suddenly as 
it had begun, broke off short as it 
were ; which had the oddest effect of 
all. In Mr. Foster’s Life it is men- 
tioned how Robert Landor found out 
that Rabelais used the old French 
word /andore for ‘such fools as were 
supreme among other fools,” and how 
when Walter was told this fact by his 
brother, who tried to read the long 
list of varieties appended to the 
epithet, he was “interrupted by such 
loud screams as must sometimes have 
shaken your library and mine. There 
was not only astonishment but delight 
in his Jaughter. When suggested that 
probably our ancestor was the great- 
est fool among all those who accom- 
panied the Conqueror, and thus ac- 
quired the highest-placed name, he 
accepted the priority.” So that laugh- 
ter came to Landor as it were by 
right: and he used his right un- 
sparingly. 

Republican and Jacobin as Landor 
was, he had yet an almost fierce 
amount of aristocratic feeling, and 
was prouder of his family than even 
of his genius. This was one of his 
weak points ; for he was not satisfied 
with things as they indubitably were, 
but claimed descent from, and con- 
nection with, all manner of historical 
celebrities, if he could only find a peg, 
however problematical, on which to 


hang a still more problematical theory. 
It was pleasant to hear him run riot 
on this subject, and to see him gradu- 
ally work up from probability to 
certainty—from hypothesis to proof. 
His family, however, was good enough 
and old enough without the need of 
any exaggeration; and when his 
father died, in 1805, Walter, then 
aged thirty, came into the possession 
of estates sufficient, as he says, “ for 
the legal maintenance of three Roman 
knights”—sufficient to be made ducks 
and drakes of, as he used to say; and 
as, unfortunately, he found out the 
way of doing! 

Nothing was more disastrous than 
his purchase of the Llanthony estate. 
He had wanted to buy an estate in 
Westmoreland, on the borders of— 
Mr. Forstersays Loweswater, I always 
understood Leatheswater—the lake 
now generally called Thirlmere, the 


_ estate which Mr. Stanger Leathes after- 


wards bought; but I may be mistaken, 
and the biographer may be right. But 
the negotiations fell through, and he 
then turned his thoughts to Llanthony. 
At that time he was living chiefly at 
Bath, though sometimes at Clifton, 
‘‘with the reputation of very great 
wealth, and the certainty, at his 
mother's death, of still greater—with 
a fine carriage, three horses, two men- 
servants, books, plate, china, pictures, 
in everything a profuse and wasteful 
outlay ;” and in an evil hour, and not 
without considerable sacrifice on the 
part of his mother, he resolved to 
quit “the city of terraces,” and to 
make himself master of an estate in 
Wales ; proposing to plant and build 
as if he had a thousand pounds for 
every hundred he possessed. He did 
plant and he did build; and what he 
planted came to nought, and what he 
builded he pulled down again ; and, 
after a short experience of the plea- 
sures and pains besetting a country 
gentleman's life, he quitted the place 
in disgust, and never saw it again ; 
so that Llanthony was only a sore 
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which fretted him to the end of his 
life, and a syphon which emptied his 
purse without any refilling. 

But he was so royally imprudent ! 
He told me, among other like anec- 
dotes, how he once sent up twelve 
hundred volumes to London, with an 
order to the binder to bfhd them all 
in Russia leather. He never calcu- 
lated the cost; but when the bill 
came in of six hundred pounds, at 
the rate of ten shillings a volume, he 
knew it, as did his lawyers. I forget 
what he said he did with the books, 
but it was something wild and Lan- 
dor-like. Either he sold them for 


what they would fetch—I remember 


his telling me that he sold some hun- 
dreds of volumes at a shilling each ; 
but I am not sure whether they were 
these or not—or he left them in Lon- 
don till they spoiled; or he gave them 
away because he would not be re- 
minded of his folly; he did not, so 
far as I remember, have them in use 
at Llanthony, but revenged himself 
on his precipitancy by making bad 
worse, inasmuch as he neither util- 
ized nor enjoyed what had cost him 
so dear. 

Another characteristic of my dear 
old friend was his love of pictures, 
and the strange flights to which his 
fancy led him in his pursuit of the 
old masters. He would turn up a 
wretched dirty blackened daub, and 
if his humour jumped that way, con- 
vince himself that it was a Rubens 
or a Moreland, a Cuyp or a Reynolds 
or a Titian, and be just as happy in 
his possession at five shillings, as if 
all the art galleries of Europe had 
endorsed his choice. He gave me 
once an indistinct brown affair, 
which he made himself believe quite 
sincerely, was ‘‘the only landscape 
Rembrandt ever painted.” It was 
painted on a piece of cloth different 
from the ordinary canvas, and those 
blessed with imaginative eye-sight 
could make out something that might 
have been the roof and chimney of a 


house. ‘ Here,” he said, ‘Rem- 
brandt called one day; he saw the - 
good woman of the house, and asked 
her for something to paint on, as he 
had no canvas with him. She tore 
off a bit of her gown and he painted 
on that; and this is the house she 
lived in. No doubt about it, and 
wonderfully fine it is!” Dear gene- 
rous Mr. Landor! When he gave 
me that picture, for which I think he 
paid half-a-crown if I remember 
rightly—I was with him when he 
bought it—he saw it asa Rembrandt, 
and believed it to be a Rembrandt. 
Had he &nown it to be one he would 
have given it away all the same. He 
would give anything away. I soon 
found that out, and took care not to 
praise what he might have. But in- 
deed he had nothing, save his pic- 
tures. He lavished right and left; 
things he valued and things that 
were worthless; money, food, and 
trinkets—he gave all with both 
hands, and the difficulty was not to 
make him bestow, but to make him 
withhold. His rooms and passage 
were literally covered with pictures, 
among which were one or two really 
good and fine ones; but it would be 
difficult, perhaps, to find anywhere 
else a greater assemblage of trash 
passing under more dignified names. 

To this day, and for all my life 
now, certain flowers will be asso- 
ciated with the memory of Walter 
Savage Landor. Of these one is the 
cyclamen—the “‘little butting cycla- 
men "—which was a great favourite 
with him, and which he always said 
reminded him of the horns of a goat ; 
and there is the lilac, which he pro- 
nounced in the old way, “ laylock ;” 
and I have often heard him say that 
he held that year to have been lost 
out of his life in which he had not 
buried his face in a spray. A third 
is the daphne mezereon, little stunted 
plants of which he tried hard to rear 
in his window; but they did not 
come forward kindly; and I re- 
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member a fiery scene one day be- 
tween himself and some invisible 
demon, when the daphne was found 
dead, and he would not believe that 
it had died by natural causes. A 
fourth favourite of his was the lemon 
plant, while violets had a peculiar 
charm for him—one of association 
with ‘‘Ianthe” that often made him 
wonderfully sad and tender. And it 
was a sight to see him with a rose— 
a huge cabbage-rose, say—which he 
used to hold in the hollow of his 
hand, and into which he would bury 
as much of his face as it would cover, 
and keep it there for minutes at a 
time. He had always flowers in his 
room, and he used to exclaim against 
the practice of plunging the stalks 
deep into water. He never filled his 
vases more than an inch deep at 
most, and he found he kept his 
flowers longer by his parsimony, as 
he called it, than if hé had let them 
stand in the usual way, nearly up to 
the head in water. He was exces- 
sively fond of flowers ; they were em- 
phatically inanimate children to him, 
and came next to Pomero and the 
little ones. 

Of children he was notoriously a 
friend and patient lover; and fierce 
and boisterous and angry as he could 
be, and was so often, he was gentle- 
ness itself with them. And he never 
resented their rudeness. On the con- 
trary, a high-spirited, frank, fearless 
boy of five might say and do to him 
what he liked; and the bolder the 
little rascal was, the better Landor 
seemed to like it. He used to sit in 
the Park and make friends with all 
the little people who came near him ; 
and even Pomero himself got kicks 
and curses if he frightened away any 
curly-headed boy or meeker girl 
whom he had coaxed too near his 
knee for the favourite’s patience. 
They were all images and echoes of 
his own left behind in Italy ; and he 
used to say how this one reminded 
him of ‘wise old Arnold ;” that of 


‘good old Walter,” or another of 
“handsome Caroline,” as the fancy for 
the moment went. Of his daughter 
Julia he spoke more rarely, and al- 
ways with a painful reserve; but he 
was never weary of speaking of his 
boys, of their boldness, their beauty, 
their talents, and how he longed to 
see them again. He never said much 
to me about his wife, and nothing 
unkinder save that she had a bad 
temper. But he expatiated much on 
her “ goolden hair ;” the most won- 
derful hair he had ever seen, he used 
to say, till he saw a sister of mine, 
who in those days had long naturally 
curling hair that fell down to the 
waist in rippled cascades of pure 
gold. And hers, he said, was as 
wonderful as his wife's, and I dare 
say it was. 

Of his life, in its mere catalogue 
of events, there is not much to say, 
and what there is does not read well 
when put together baldly and without 
the softening context of his genius 
and his affection. An unruly school- 
boy and expelled from Rugby; an 
unruly Oxonian and rusticated, which 
he practically translated into expul- 
sion, seeing that he would not return ; 
always at odds with his father, whose 
high Toryism he delighted to shock 
by his own young ultra-Jacobinism ; 
at odds with his mother too, yet 
loving her as he loved his brothers 
and his sister; not too scrupulous in 
his love-affairs, but making his own 
laws whatever the Church or society 
might say ; a stormy husband, though 
by no means always wrong there ; a 
good but eminently injudicious father ; 
a faithful but a difficult friend, ready 
to break the closest bonds and to 
give up the most solid affections for 
a mere fancied slight, and quick at 
taking slights never meant or dreamed 
of ; a purposeless man, living without 
definite aim, without rule or guidance, 
his was in a way a life of noblest 
elements wasted. True, he did good 
work, and he has left imperishable 
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monuments behind him. But the 
‘power of better work, which, never 
got leave to express itself? the nobler 
aims, the more consolidated force, 
the clear purpose, and its more de- 
finite fulfilment, that never came to 
aught? have we not lost all. this, 
from the simple want of self-control 
in that stormy, generous, powerful, 
but miguided nature? Had Landor 
been forced to control himself, he 
would have been one of the foremost 
men of the day ; but pride and pas- 
sion weakened him, while giving him 
the false semblance of strength. Had 
he been a poor man, and forced to 
work for his bread, or had he been 
sent out to such wild countries as 
Texas and the unsettled border cities 
of America say, where a man carries 
his life in his hand and may lose it 
for a chance word, he would have 
been taught self-control. But as he 
_ was rich, well-born, evidently badly 
brought-up, neither commanded by 
circumstances nor taught to command 
himself, he let himself go as he listed, 
and the lesson to be drawn from his 
life is one of the saddest on wasted 
forces that could be taught. 

And yet he was so great, so good ! 
gentle and tender as a little child to 
those who loved him, and who would 
bear with him, if terrible as a lion in 
its wrath against those he fancied, or 
who were, his foes, I, the writer. of 
these pages, knew him personally only 
as the first. For twelve years I was 
his adopted child, and for twelve years 
I passed months of each year with 
him ; and never once in all that time 
had I the shadow of a dispute, nor 
did the slightest shade of coldness 
fall between us. We made friends at 
once, at first sight, and we continued 
friends to the end ; he leaving me as 
his last bequest a box of pictures, 
which, however, I did not accept, 
as I felt I had no right to them, 
and that others nearer than myself 


had the best claim on all he might 
leave. 

I shall Never forget our first meet- 
ing. It was in Mr. Empson’s shop 
in Bath. I was very young then, and 
younger in experience than in years. 
When I was told that this was Walter 
Savage Landor, whose ‘“ Imaginary 
Conversations” I knew so well, and 
of whose Hellenics I had learnt many 
passages by heart, I went up to him 
enthusiastically and asked to shake 
hands with him. was so young and 
so outspoken in my admiration that 
I amused the dear old man; and 


‘the next day he sent me a copy 


of his works with my name written in 
the flyleaf, and spelt wrongly.* When 
he found out his mistake, as he did 
by my note in reply, his wrath against 
himself was Landorian to the extreme. 
From that day we were close friends 
up to the very last; and he rarely 
wrote to me as anything but his child, 
and signed ‘himself invariably your 
father. God rest his soul! We 
have had more completely finished 
lives, more harmonious, and with 
more purpose in them, but we have 
never had a man with higher qualities 
than had Landor; if also it must in 
sorrowful truth be owned that those 
qualities’ were often obscured by 
follies, and led into evil issues by 
passion. But death and love are like 
Browning’s acid, which makes the 
base alloy fly off in fumes, leaving 
the pure gold chaste and perfect; 
and so with our beloved friend—his 
death and our love have left him now 
only as a hallowed memory—a revered 
name—and the alloy which once 
marred the perfectness of his gold has 
passed off from this life for ever, which 
rests now in the hand of God alone. 
E. Lynn LINTON. 


* I have also the original copy of the ~ 


‘« Imaginary Conversations,” with all his 
notes and emendations in his own hand- 
writing. 
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